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To  the  Editor  of  The  Westminster  Review. 

Sir, — ^In  the  last  number  of  Ths  Westminstxb  I  find  the  follow- 
ing sentenceH  : — ^^  We  should  like  to  know  whether  any  part  of  it" 
(Dr.  Ward's  fund)  "  has  ever  been  appropriated  to  a  different  purpose 
from  that  which  Dr.  Ward  contemplated.  Has  any  part  of  it  ever 
been  absorbed  by  one  of  the  more  prominent  Colleges,  without  any 
student  deriving  benefit  therefrom  )"  (p.  432.) 

Dr.  Ward's  Fund  is  administered  under  the  Charity  Commission. 
The  Trustees  are  well  known.  And  I  can  affirm  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  your  Beviewer^s  question. 

Again : — ''A  lecturer  on  divinity  in  a  Baptist  College  said  to  his  class, 
after  elaborating  a  cumulative  argument  against  election.  When  I  was 
a  student  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Brown  used  a  very  powerful  argument 
against  the  Calvinistic  theology.  But  he  finished  by  saying, '  That  is 
the  argument;  but  mind,  it  is  your  duty  to  believe  and  preach 
Calvinism'"  (p.  438). 

I  am  the  only  lecturer  on  divinity  in  a  Baptist  CoU^  who  studied 
in  Edinburgh.  I  may  therefore  conclude  that  your  Reviewer  refers 
to  me.  Every  part  of  his  anecdote  is  a  mistake.  My  cumulative 
argument  did  not  refer  to  election,  but  to  what  is  called  restricted 
atonement.  I  never  named  Dr.  Brown,  but  Dr.  Hill.  His  ''very 
powerful  argument"  is  in  his  book,  and  was  used  long  before  I  was  in 
Edinburgh.  It  is  not  an  ''  argument,"  but  a  selection  of  Scripture 
passages.  And  I  mentioned  his  remark,  not  to  approve  it,  but  to  warn 
students  against  it,  and  to  congratulate  them  that  they  had  to  take 
their  theology,  not  from  creeds,  but  from  the  Bible. 

The  above  corrections  I  ask  you  to  insert  in  fairness  and  on 
personal  grounds. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JoBSPH  Ajtgvs. 

College,  R^enfs  Park,  Nov.  Tlih,  1871. 

%*  We  are  glad  to  receive  Dr.  Angus's  assurance  that  there  is  no 

S'ound  whatever  for  our  question  concerning  the  administration  of 
r.  Ward's  Fuud. 

Respecting  the  ''  anecdote,"  the  truth  of  which  Dr.  Angus  denies, 
the  evidence  is  certainly  conflicting ;  but,  while  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  publishing  his  own  version  of  it,  we  must  observe  that  the 
relator  of  the  anecdote  affirms  that  he  himself  heard  what  be  relates, 
and  adheres  to  his  own  version  of  the  story,  Dr.  Angus's  contradiction 
notwithstanding. — ^£d.  W.  B. 
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Art.  I. — Religious  Life  and  Tendencies  in 

Scotland. 

1.  Recess  Studies,    Edited  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant.    Essay 
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terian Synod  of  1871. 

OF  all  the  social  facts  that  come  under  the  notice  of  an  ordi- 
nary Englishman  in  Scotland,  the  most  prominent  is  the 
great  ecclesiastical  (we  shall  see  afterwards  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  religious)  fervour  of  the  people  around  him.  That  fer- 
vour he  sees  exhibited  in  many  curious  waya  At  the  present 
time,  and  in  spite  of  Buckle,  the  churches  throughout  Scotland 
are  filled  every  Sundav  with  people  of  all  shades  of  respecta- 
bility, from  the  ploughman,  who  associates  the  day  with  sys- 
[VoL  XCVL  No.  CLXXXIX.]-Not  Sekies,  Vol.  XL.  No.  I.        B 
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tematic  shaving,  artificial  decorum,  and  a  suit  of  black,  to  the 
Edinburgh  solicitor  who  supplements  the  social  influence  de- 
rived from  legal  agencies  worth  7000^.  a  year  with  the  powerful 
ecclesiastical  position  he  holds  as  elder  in  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  "  minister,"  especiaUy  in  Presbyterian  Dis- 
senting Churches,  is  even  more  important  as  a  sort  of  unpaid  social 
solicitor  than  as  a  teacher  of  religious  truth ;  Farmer  A.  pours 
into  his  ear  all  the  wrongs  he  has  endured  at  the  hands  of  his 
landlord ;  Mrs.  B.,  the  self-made  milliner,  takes  his  advice  as  to 
the  boarding-school  which  is  likely  to  give  her  daughter  a  cor- 
rect English  accent ;  and  poor  Miss  G.  inquires  of  him,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  whether  or  not  she  ought  to  take  pecuniary 
revenge  on  the  nefarious  monster  of  a  grocer  or  parochial  peda- 
gogue who  has  experimented  on  her  afiections,  and  blighted  her 
prospects  of  matrimonial  usefulness.  But  most  Scotsmen,  and 
certainly  all  who  are  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  have  a  still  more 
intensely  practical  interest  in  religion.  Any  person  of  merely 
average  means  must  admit  that  the  subscriptions  which,  if  a 
man  of  statutory  liberality,  he  gives  to  the  Sustentation  Fund, 
the  Mission  Schemes,  the  Church  Building  Fund,  and  the  like, 
form  a  very  considerable  deduction  from  his  income. 

Thus  attacked  at  once  through  his  emotions,  his  social  rela- 
tions, and  his  purse,  the  Scotsman  is  strongly  ecclesiastical  in  his 
sympathies.  The  interest,  therefore,  which  he  pays  to  the  most 
trifling  proceedingsof  Presbyteries, Synods,  and  Assemblies,  which 
appears  inexplicable  to  any  one  who  knows  how  little  the  people 
of  England  are  concerned  in  the  proceedings  of  Convocation,  can 
be  to  a  certain  extent  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  personal.  This  ecclesiastical  enthu- 
siasm has  been  variously  designated.  Scotsmen  themselves  have 
a  trick  of  speaking  euphoniously  of  their  country  as  "  Bible- 
loving  Scotland,"  while  profane  outsiders  prefer  to  side  with 
Buckle,  and  apply  to  it  the  epithet  of  "  priest-ridden."  It 
will  probably  be  found  that  neither  definition  is  adequate  or 
accurata 

But  whether  or  not  it  be  possible  to  define  this  religious  en« 
thusiasm  or  deep  interest  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  it  is  not  the 
less  real.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  ever  greater  than  it  is 
at  present  In  1843,  when  what  is  now  known  as  the  Free  Church 
hived  off  from  the  Establishment,  there  may  have  been  greater 
sound  and  fury,  but  the  current  of  feeling  now  is  certainly  both 
broader  and  deeper.  The  meetings  of  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and 
Assemblies,  were  never  before  such  objects  of  attraction  to  the 
laity,  and  never  before  were  questions  of  so  striking  importance 
debated.  In  this  Presbytery,  it  may  be  the  subject  of  Church 
union  on  the  platform  of  "  open  questions"  that  is  discussed ;  in 
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that  the  law  of  patronage,  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  the  Established  Church ;  in  a  third,  it  may  be  considered 
whether  it  is  just  or  expedient  that  an  out-spoken  brother  should 
be  expelled  from  his  Church  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  its 
theological  standards  contain  much  that  is  "  false  and  mischie- 
vous." The  issues  are  not  now,  as  in  1843,  of  a  comparatively 
small  and  minor,  but  of  a  large  and  fundamental  character.  It 
is  not  now  mere  "  spiritual  independence"  that  is  the  leading 
topic  of  debate,  it  is  the  great  question  of  the  general  union  of 
Churches,  and  whether  that  union  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
theological  essentials  or  of  ecclesiastical  non-essentials  ;  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  itself  is  assailed  ;  and  in  the  daily  press,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  true  Church  of  Scotland,  as  it  has 
already  become  the  true  Church  of  England,  discussions  by 
fervid  or  erudite  laymen  on  such  matters  as  the  differences 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  Trinitarianism  and  XJni- 
tarianism,  are  constant  and  systematia  Although  there  has  been 
no  organized  attempt  on  the  part  either  of  the  clergy  or  the 
laity  of  Scotland  to  deal  openly  with  existing  beliefs  in  other 
than  a  respectful  manner,  yet  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
social  and  inner  life  of  both  know  that  throughout  Scotland 
there  is  a  strong  though  secret  rebellion  against  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine and  the  Presbyterian  view  of  life  in  general.  That  this 
rebellion  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  considerable  modification,  if 
not  an  abolition  of  creeds,  as  well  as  to  other  changes,  north  of  the 
Tweed,  seems,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  highly  probable.  In  esti- 
mating therefore  the  religious  "  situation"  in  Scotland,  we  pre- 
fer to  deal  not  so  much  with  the  formal  proceedings  of  Church 
courts,  and  the  equally  formal  statements  which  appear  in  docu- 
ments issued  by  the  various  religious  bodies,  as  with  the  facts 
which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  one  who  knows  from 
personal  experience  Scotch  religious  life.  In  dealing  with 
that  life  we  shall  refer  to  the  two  factors  that  constitute  it :  the 
clergy  and  the  laity. 

First  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  referring  to  them  we  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  we  refer  only  to  the  clergy  belonging  to  the 
different  Presbyterian  bodies.  For  all  practical  purposes  these 
may  be  considered  as  the  clergy  of  the  country.  For  of  the 
3400  churches  which,  it  has  been  computed,  supply  Scotland 
with  religious  instruction,  no  fewer  than  2884,  representing  an 
even  greater  proportion  of  the  people,  are  Presbyterians.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  there  is  no  im- 
portant  religious  body  that  is  not  Presbyterian,  and  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  foreign,  not  as  a  native  Church,  and  is  attended  not  so 
much  by  the  people  as  by  the  aristocracy  and  gentry.  In  our 
subsequent  remarks^  therefore,  we  seem  to  be  perfectly  justified 
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in  considering  the  religious  section  of  the  people  of  Scotland  as 
Presbyterians.  We  may  also  group,  for  the  sake  of  any  inferences 
we  may  make,  all  Established  and  non-Established  Presbyterian 
bodies  together.  Their  theological  basis  is  the  same,  being 
Calvinism,  and  that  variety  of  it  which  bears  the  stamp  of  John 
Knox  and  Andrew  Melville.  Their  forms  of  worship  are,  barring 
a  few  minor  distinctions,  identical.  Even  the  Dissenting  sects 
have,  in  their  system  of  ecclesiastical  procedure,  borrowed  from 
their  Established  and  so-called  Erastian  sister;they,like  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  have  their  Kirk -sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Free  Church,  an  Assembly.  The  clergy  of  all  sects 
go  through  practically  the  same  general  training,  which  consists  of 
three  or  more  generally  four  years  of  an  Arts  curriculum  at  one 
or  other  of  the  Scotch  Universities ;  and  their  special  theologi- 
cal culture  embraces  much  the  same  subjects  and  generally  the 
same  text-books.  They  spring  from  the  same  classes  of  society, 
generally  the  poorer  and  sub-middle,  and  there  is  no  marked 
difference  between  the  social  and  the  Dissenting  clergy  in  later 
life.  Certain  general  propositions  can  therefore  safely  be  stated 
in  regard  to  all  of  them. 

The  first  proposition,  and  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
others,  is  that  the  clergy  are  rapidly  losing  their  influence  over 
the  intelligence  of  the  country.  Neither  the  well  educated 
classes,  properly  so  called,  nor  the  intelligent  artisans,  attend 
church  as  faithfully  as  they  used  to  do.  In  towns,  where  a  great 
variety  of  preaching  is  to  be  had,  they  may  attend  the  minis- 
trations of  some  particular  clergyman  ;  not,  indeed,  because  they 
believe  in  any  divine  right  attaching  to  his  office,  but  because 
they  sympathize  with  his  standpoint,  his  preaching  suits  them. 
It  is  the  country  districts  that  are  the  strongholds  of  Presbyte- 
rianism,  and  justify  the  statement  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  fervour 
of  Scotland  with  which  this  paper  opened.  There,  as  in  earlier 
days,  when  Calvinism  was  in  its  prime,  *'  the  minister''  is  as  a 
rule  listened  to  as  if  in  virtue  of  his  office,  whatever  he  said 
must  have  the  stamp  of  heavenly  truth ;  the  repetition  of 
truisms,  and  the  fierce  enunciation  of  dogmas,  too  often  pass  off 
for  wisdom  and  soberness.  Even  there,  however,  an  inroad  is 
being  gradually  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  clergy. 
Sunday  walks  are  actively  competing  with  Sunday  sermonfi. 
The  farm-labourer,  after  six  days  of  hard  labour,  finds  it  much 
more  healthy  to  wander  in  the  open  air  than  to  sleep  over  a 
dull  sermon  and  through  an  uncouth  service ;  the  defiant  shriek 
of  the  Sunday  locomotive,  dragging  behind  it  hundreds  of  fellow- 
men  bent  on  making  the  first  day  of  the  week  truly  a  day  of 
recreation,  drowns  the  voice  of  the  preacher  who,  forgetful  of  the 
true  Christian  spirit  which  would  draw  men  to  the  truth,  en- 
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deayours  to  bully  them  into  mere  church  attendance.  In  spite  of 
the  earnest  protestations  of  the  clergy,  the  number  of  Sunday 
walkers  and  Sunday  excursionists  is  rapidly  increasing.  And 
the  very  fact  of  its  increasing  in  spite  of  their  protestations  is  a 
proof  of  the  decline  of  their  influence. 

This  decline  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  it  is  im- 
possible longer  to  disguise,  that  the  clergy  do  not  now  include  in 
their  number  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Scotch  community.    It  is 
notorious  that  the  young  men  of  most  talent  and  greatest  ac- 
quirement who  pass  through  a  University  curriculum  do  not  as  a 
rule  enter  the  clerical  profession.     They  become  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, merchants ;  they  enter  the  home  and  Indian  civil  services; 
they  are  found  thronging  the  portals  of  literature ;  in  the  north, 
where  the  parochial  schoolmaster  is  often  better  paid  than  the 
parish  clergyman,  they  become  teachers.     In  short,  they  will  do 
and  become  anything  rather  than  join  the  ranks  of  the  Presby- 
terian clergy.     The  result  of  course,  is  that  these  are  recruited 
by  men  of  uninquiring  intellect,  of  amiable  disposition,  of  a  quiet 
scholarly  turn,  and  of  a  merely  political  ambition.    The  ordinary 
Scotch  minister  is  either  a  dull  man,  who,  having  no  light  him- 
self, cannot  enlighten  others,  and  whose  sermons  consist  generally 
of  the  modifying  repetition  of  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  often 
merely  of  Scripture  texts ;  an  honest  but  weak  man,  who  does 
good  service  by  the  simple  and  consistent  character  of  his  walk, 
rather  than  by  the  depth  of  his  conversation ;  a  book-worm  great 
in  texts,  and  glosses,  and  Hebrew  roots,  the  goal  of  whose  ambi- 
tion is  a  Professorship  of  Church  History  or  Biblical  Criticism ; 
or  a  restless  pettifogger  anxious  only  to  acquire  a  representation 
in  the  Church  camp.     Of  course  there  are  exceptional  men,  and 
to  these  we  shall  refer  presently,  who  are  genuine  thinkers,  aud 
quite   fit  to  be  placed   by. the  side  of  the  best  men   of  their 
profession  in  other  countries ;  but  we  are  confident  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergy  can  be  placed  under 
one  or  other  of  the  four  classes  specified  above.     It  follows  that 
even  in  the  country  parish,  there  are  several  persons  as  generally 
well  educated  and  as  intelligent  as  the  minister.     The  country 
solicitor,  the  doctor,  the  teacher,  have  all  a  good  education  ;  their 
intellects  have  been  sharpened  by  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
professions  much  more  active  and  competitive  than  that  of  the 
preacher  ;  they  criticise  freely,  and  not  always  favourably  ;  and 
iheir  criticisms  being  heard  and  listened  to  everywhere,  very 
appreciably  affect  the  estimation  in  which  the  clergyman  is  held 
by  the  members  of  his  "  flock."    In  the  large  towns,  where  the 
active  professions  are  represented  by  higher  talent,  the  clergy  are 
held  in  even  smaller  esteem  ;  as  social  advisers  or  public  philan- 
thropists, they  are  certainly  not  more  looked  up  to  than  leading 
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physicians  or  prosperous  lawyers  or  merchants;  and  in  society 
they  are  far  indeed  from  being  treated  with  exceptional  re- 
verence. 

This  decline  in  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  clergy  is  further 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  miserably  underpaid. 
The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  receive  on  an  average 
about  2302.  of  annual  stipend ;  while  their  brethren  of  the 
Free  Church  (the  most  flourishing  of  the  Dissenting  bodies)  are 
not  paid  at  a  higher  average  rate  than  1 50Z.  a  year.  In  the  large 
cities,  indeed,  where  the  regular  incomes  of  popular  clergymen 
are  supplemented  by  grateful  congregations,  stipends  of  from 
600Z.  to  10002.  may  be  realized ;  but  as  a  rule  a  clergyman  is  not 
nearly  so  well  paid  as  a  commercial  traveller,  or  a  managing  clerk 
in  a  flourishing  house.  Compared  with  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  in  which  incomes  of  from  lOOOZ.  to  30002.  can  be  ob- 
tained with  no  extraordinary  expenditure  of  efibrt,  that  of  the 
ministry  presents  few  attractions  to  young  men  of  energy. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy  have  no  freedom 
of  thought  worthy  of  the  name,  must  have  a  considerable  effect  in 
deterring  young  men  of  recdly  active  and  enterprising  intellect 
from  joining  their  ranka  Such  men  have  been  known  to  accept 
a  quiet  country  life,  even  although  it  might  not  be  highly  remu- 
nerative, provided  it  gave  them  leisure  for  iadependent  thought ; 
they  have  become  professors^  and  even  country  schoolmasters. 
But  while  Presbyterian  clergy  are  not  so  well  paid  as  Scotch  pro- 
fessors, and  in  many  cases  not  better  than  parochial  school- 
masters, they  have  no  compensating  advantages.  While  they 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  busily  occupied  with  the  duties,  ever 
increasing  in  number,  the  performance  of  which  is  exacted 
from  them  as  ministers,  they  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  little  spare  time  they  have,  pursue  with  unfettered  energy 
researches  in  that  department  of  thought  which  is  supposed 
to  be  exclusively  theirs.  For  "thus  far  and  no  further" 
are  practically  the  words  addressed  to  Presbyterian  ministers 
the  moment  they  sign  the  formula  of  their  Church.  As 
a  rule  they  are  very  young  when  they  thus  bind  down 
their  intellects  ;  they  are  expected  to  have  done  with  reasoning 
and  doubt,  and  to  have  thought  out  all  important  questions  in 
metaphysics  and  theology  before  the  age  of  twenty-flve,  when 
most  Presbyterian  students  obtain  ^'licence."  At  this  time, 
when  the  intellect  is,  or  ought  to  be,  most  active,  and  most 
inclined  for  the  labour  of  original  research,  the  thinking  career 
of  the  young  Scotch  clergyman  is  abruptly  and  completely  cut 
short.  For  there  is  no  such  hope  for  him  as  the  laxity  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  holds  out  to  his  English  brother.  The 
Standards  of  Calvinism  are  terribly  definite^  and  deposition  swift 
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and  summary,  and  with  very  serious  social  consequences,  is  the  lotof 
him  who  ventures  to  think,  or  at  all  events  speak  for  himself. 
Heresy-hunting  has  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit  in  Scotland 
with  keen  but  narrow  minds,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  with 
only  too  great  success.  So  long  as  there  was  general  indifference 
on  theological  subjects,  and  a  science  of  theology  was  deemed  im- 
possible, these  restraints  upon  the  religious  instinct  were  felt  only 
slightly.  But  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  times  is  making 
itself  known  even  in  theology ;  the  scientific  spirit  is  abroad,  and 
is  penetrating  into  Scotland.  And  the  result  is  shown  in  various 
ways.  The  more  active  intellects  in  the^Scotch  Churches,  who 
subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith  in  days  of  youthful  ignorance 
and  impulse,  but  who  are  now  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  contain 
the  whole  counsel  of  Ood,  are  forced  to  do  one  or  other  of  two 
things,  both  of  which  must  be  considered  unpleasant  in  the  last 
degree :  they  must  either  remain  in  the  Church  to  which  they 
nominally  belong,  disguise  their  convictions,  and  ring  the  changes 
on  old  doctrines  which  they  do  not  believe  at  all  or  only  believe 
in  part — ^a  course  demoralizing  in  the  extreme ;  or  they  must 
speak  out  what  they  think — a  course  which  is  almost  certain  to 
be  followed  by  deposition,  and  deposition  means  in  most  instances 
not  only  disgrace,  but  ruin.  Another  result  is  that  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to.  Knowing  what  is  to  take  place,  young  men 
of  good  parts  decline  to  enter  a  profession  which  entails  upon 
them  either  a  life  of  dull  evangelical  mediocrity  or  the  reputation 
of  unsoundness,  with  its  disastrous  social  consequences,  and  take 
to  some  other  walk  of  life,  which,  though  ideally  not  so  noble, 
gives  more  freedom  to  the  play  of  intellect 

From  these  different  reasons  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  the  Scottish  Church  must  already  be 
poor  in  intellect,  and  that^  unless  some  salutary  change  takes 
place,  must  become  even  poorer;  men  cannot  in  times  of 
free  thought  and  well*remunerated  activity  submit  much  longer 
to  have  their  whole  being  cramped  for  a  footman's  wage&  And 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  these  days,  when  the  intellectual 
labourer,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  thinks  himself  worthy  of 
his  hire,  there  is  great  dissatisfaction  both  with  the  fetters  and 
with  the  impecuniosity  of  the  Presbyterians.  This  is  shown  by 
two  circumstances  among  others :  the  growing  tendency  among 
the  more  enlightened  of  living  clergy  to  grasp  at  anything  and 
everything  which  seems  to  promise  freedom,  and  the  formation 
by  the  more  active  and  zealous  of  the  Evangelical  party  of  an 
association  for  augmenting  small  livings.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  craving  for  larger  stipend  or  for  greater  freedom  is 
the  stronger. 

Now  that  we  have,  in  a  general  way,  described  the  position 
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and  prospects  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  come 
to  particulars,  and  to  endeavour  to  describe  them  as  they  are. 

Scotch  clergy  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes :  the 
first  of  these  is  composed  of  men  who,  in  England,  would  proba- 
bly be  called  bigots,  but  whom,  to  use  a  terminology  fashionable 
in  Scotland,  we  prefer  to  style  "  earnest  men/'  The  genuine 
earnest  man  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  a  Methodist  and  an 
Anglican  Evangelical.  Endowed  by  nature  with  powerful  lungs, 
considerable  muscular  energy,  and  a  rather  defective  cerebrum, 
he  plods  through  the  ordinary  Scottish  University  curriculum, 
and  emerges  from  it  with  a  few  strong  opinions  on  things  natural 
and  supernatural,  whicli  in  time  strengthen  into  prejudices,  and 
to  which  he  then  gives  the  general  name  of  Calvinism.  Although 
his  culture  is  very  limited,  and  even  his  knowledge  of  Presbyte- 
rian divinity  and  Church  law  questionable  in  point  both  of  extent 
and  accuracy,  he  is  nevertheless  strongly  convinced  on  certain 
salient  points,  and  these  he  employs  his  life  in  asserting,  reas- 
serting, and  defending,  with  all  his  native  vehemence  and  power 
of  illustration.  But  he  is  altogether  intolerant  of  any  one  who 
differs  materially  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine  from  himself; 
he  would,  if  he  could,  put  down  heterodoxy  and  free-thinking  by 
the  power  of  the  law  ;  atheism,  positivism,  infidelity,  he  views 
as  varieties  of  blackguardism  rather  than  as  dangerous  phases 
of  speculation.  In  spite  of  these  blemishes,  however,  earnest 
men  are  far  from  being  unlovable  or  despicable.  As  a  rule 
they  deserve  the  name  they  bear;  their  sincerity  and  moral 
purity  are  beyond  reproach;  they  are  laborious  in  support  of 
their  cause ;  they  display  a  genuine  and  practical  sympathy  with 
all  forms  of  distress ;  and  among  people  with  whom  they  are  on 
thorough  '^  terms  of  communion,''  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of 
Scottish  humour  and  bonhomie  they  exhibit.  Nor  are  they  alto- 
gether destitute  of  intellectual  power.  Every  successful  Scotch 
clergyman  is  distinguished  by  a  certain  amount  of  ease  in  ex- 
pression, and  by  that  power  of  logical  deduction  which,  whether 
innate  or  acquired,  has  become  almost  a  differentia  of  a  Scotsman  ; 
he  would,  indeed,  be  a  vara  avis  among  ministers  who  should  be 
found  tripping  in  reasoning  from  premises  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion.  Earnest  men  have,  moreover,  abundance  of  moral 
courage  ;  they  maintain  their  opinions  without  flinching  against 
the  scoffing  press,  and  what  they  call  the  "  world,"  meaning 
thereby  that  portion  of  it  which  is  fonder  of  negative  and  de- 
structive criticism  than  of  making,  by  precept  or  example,  any 
addition  to  the  existing  sum  of  good. 

It  is  in  the  Free  Church  that  earnest  men  most  abound,  and 
for  these  reasons  among  others :  first,  that  dating  its  existence 
only  from  the  disruption  of  184*3,  it  is  a  young  body,  and  there- 
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fore  naturally  desirous  to  carry  ofif  the  palm  for  orthodoxy  and 
zeal ;  and  secondly,  that  the  men  who  ''  came  out "  then,  were 
the  cream  of  the  earnestness  of  the  Establishment  Chief  among 
these  are  Dr.  Begg  and  Dr.  Gibson,  the  former  a  clergyman  in 
Edinburgh,  and  some  time  ago  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church 
General  Assembly,  and  long  distinguished  for  his  strong  popular 
opinions,  bis  honourable  and  persistent  attempts  to  improve  the 
morality  of  the  working  classes  by  modifying  the  ''  bothy" 
system,  and,  above  all,  by  his  fervid  opposition  to  Popery  ;  and 
the  latter,  who  has  of  late  years  made  himself  notorious  by  his 
advocacy  of  a  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Gibson  we 
take  to  be  almost  typical  as  an  earnest  man.  We  are  very  far 
from  approving  of  him  and  of  all  his  ways  ;  but  we  maintain  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  consistent  men  in  Scotland. 
Unlike  too  many  of  his  brethren,  he  endeavours  to  carry  into  prac- 
tice the  doctrines  he  upholds  in  the  pulpit  and  from  the  platform  ; 
he  does  not  inveigh  against  Sunday  trains  and  at  the  same  time 
make  use  of  a  Sunday  cab ;  he  does  not  excommunicate  a  com- 
positor for  working  on  Sunday  and  at  the  same  time  read  news- 
papers produced  by  the  labours  of  men  who,  in  producing  them, 
are  compelled  to  absent  themselves  from  religious  service  ;  but  he 
walks  to  and  from  his  church,  eats  cold  meat,  and  subscribes  to 
that  organ  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  which  ceases  work 
on  Saturday  evening  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  commences  the  next 
at  the  same  canonical  hour.  In  truth,  we  recognise  in  him  much 
of  that  self-sacrificing  virtue  which  we  are  so  much  inclined  to 
think  exclusively  Roman,  and  which  shone  so  brightly  in  Sccevola, 
in  Curtius,  and  in  Decius  Mus,  nor  would  it  surprise  us  were  we 
to  hear  some  day  that  Dr.  Gibson  had  become  a  martyr  to  the 
interests  of  true  religion,  and  had  immolated  himself  on  the 
buffers  of  a  sacrilegious  Sunday  locomotive. 

It  is  north  of  the  Grampians,  in  the  Presbyteries  that  centre 
round  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  that  earnest  men  most  abound ; 
they  constitute  what  has  happily  been  styled  the  Highland  Host ; 
they  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  place  Dr.  Begg  in  the  Mode- 
rator's chair  in  the  Free  Assembly ;  and  on  various  occasions  by 
shouting  "The  Standards  in  danger,"  they  have  been  able  to 
scare  their  countrymen,  and  make  them  repel  the  invasions  of 
modern  thought. 

They  have,  however,  fallen  upon  dark  days,  and  still  darker 
would  appear  to  be  in  store  for  them.  For  if  you  were  to  believe 
their  own  words,  the  Union  controversy  which  is  at  present  agi- 
tating Scotland  is  between  themselves  and  men  who  are  not 
earnest.  They  object  to  the  proposed  union  with  other  Dis- 
senting Presbyterian  bodies  because  it  involves  a  departure  from 
the  principle   for  which  they  struggled  during  the  ten  years 
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which  preceded  the  era  of  1 843,  and  which  constituted  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Free  Church ;  and  they  maintain  that  the  promoters 
of  it  are  animated  by  the  motives  of  mere  earthly  expediency. 
Unquestionably  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  this. 
In  1843  the  Disruptionists  took  particular  care,  by  loud  and  fervid 
utterances,  to  show  that  they  had  neither  art  nor  part  with  Yolun- 
taryism,  which  they  described  more  forcibly  than  courteously  as 
national  atheism.  At  that  time  they  had  no  thought,  but  the 
reverse,  of  a  disruption  of  the  existing  connexion  between  Church 
and  State  ;  what  they  contended  against  was  the  Erastianism 
which  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  asserting  itself  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  what  they  contended  for  was  spiritual  independence. 
To  use  their  own  jargon,  which  is  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of 
Scriptural  phrases,  they  fought  against  CsBsar  and  for  Christ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  had  no  objection  to  accept  tribute 
from  CsBsar.  Indeed,  in  the  protest  which  they  made  when  they 
left  the  Established  Church,  they  state  distinctly  that  they  hold 
the  principle  of  Establishments,  for  they  assert  "  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  maintain  and  support  an  establish- 
ment of  religion  in  accordance  with  God's  Word."  They  even 
hand  down  their  protest  as  a  heritage,  for  they  *'  reserve  to  them- 
selves and  their  successors  to  strive  by  ail  lawful  means,  as  op- 
portunity shall,  in  God's  good  providence,  be  offered,  to  secure 
the  performance  of  the  duty  agreeably  to  the  Scriptures.''  In 
short,  they  left  the  Establishment  because  they  were  ultra-Es- 
tablishmentarian  ;  not  because  they  disapproved  of  any  relation 
existing  between  Church  and  State,  but  because  they  maintained 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  the  true  Church. 

Twenty  years,  however,  of  practical  Voluntaryism  have  rubbed 
down  the  angles  of  the  Disruptionists  to  such  an  extent,  that  we 
actually  find  a  large  section  of  them  making  overtures  for  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  Churches  whose  creed  as  well  as  practice 
is  Voluntaryism,  discovering  that  the  differences  between  them 
are  of  a  minor  character,  and  proposing  to  make  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Church  and  State  open.  Unquestionably  there  is  here 
a  remarkable  change  of  front  and  a  reduction  to  the  category  of 
non-essentials  of  certain  points  hitherto  considered  of  the  most 
essential  importance.  The  earnest  party  have,  certainly,  con- 
sistency on  their  side ;  but  numbers  are  against  them.  They 
are  in  a  minority  of  almost  one  to  three,  and  the  majority,  trusting 
to  their  union  with  the  sects  that  are,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  Voluntary,  to  give  them  strength,  are  determined,  by 
sheer  force  of  numbers,  to  carry  their  point,  although  it  should 
cost  another  secession.  Even  now  the  question  of  union  on  the 
basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  is  being  discussed,  and 
will  in  all  probability  be  carried.    The  earnest  party  have 
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therefore  nothing  left  them  but  to  protest,  and  this  they 
certainly  do  with  remarkable  vigour  from  platforms  and  in 
pamphlets ;  they  show,  with  merciless  accuracy,  the  incon- 
sistency that  exists  between  the  speeches  of  the  unionists  in  184*3 
and  their  speeches  in  1871 ;  and  they  declaim,  with  great  bitter- 
ness^ against  the  notion  that  principles  can  be  changed  by  ''  apos- 
tate majoritiesL"  Doubtless,  however,  all  will  be  in  vaia  ;  and  a 
few  years  will  see  the  earnest  men  in  the  Free  Church,  after  a 
second  disruption,  degenerate  iuto  a  high-and-dry  sect,  like  the 
ultra-Cameronians,  very  consistent  and  very  Presbyterian  no  doubt, 
bat  uninformed  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  effective  propagandism.  Their  ruin  has  been  chiefly 
brought  about  by  the  second  great  class  of  Scotch  ecclesiastics, 
the  moderate  party,  and  whom,  using  the  epithet  frequently  ap- 
plied to  them  by  their  admirers,  we  shall  call  practical  men. 

The  class  which  is  thus  described  consists  of  men  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  discussion  and  action  rather  than  thought ;  who 
shine  more  in  Church  courts  than  in  their  pulpits ;  who  are 
shrewd  rather  than  profound  or  scholarly ;  who  aim  at  the  pros- 
perity of  their  Church  rather  than  the  spread  of  truth.  At  col- 
lege they  are  known  for  common  sense  rather  than  an  inquiring 
intellect;  they  generally  approve  themselves  fair  scholars;  but  they 
are  best  characterized  by  their  shrinking  from  injuring  their  main 
chance  in  life  by  committing  any  of  those  audacities  of  speech  or 
action  which  are  considered  almost  inseparable  from  genuine 
student  life.  As  a  rule  they  "  get  on  "  in  life :  their  industry  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Evangelical  work  of  the  ministry,  which  con- 
sists in  visiting  their  parishioners  sedulously  and  giving  them  spiri- 
tual instruction  at  their  homes,  insures  them  popularity ;  their  dis- 
courses, although  not  remarkable  for  either  breadth  or  subtlety, 
are  generally  well  delivered,  and  of  that  safe  character  which 
orthodox  Scotsmen  call  "  gude  gospel "  sermons,  and,  moreover, 
they  are  privately  cautious  and  circumspect  in  a  very  marked 
degree.  They  are  thus  generally  enabled  to  obtain  positions  of 
a  higher  social  and  pecuniary  value  than  some  of  their  abler, 
more  magnanimous,  and  more  out-spoken  brethren.  Being  a 
compromise  between  the  angular  unyielding  dogmatism  of  the 
earnest  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  are  considered  the  dan- 
gerous opinions  of  the  class  we  shall  have  next  to  describe,  their 
opinions  are  of  necessity  at  a  premium  in  bodies  which,  like 
the  Churches  of  Scotland,  are  threatened  with  attacks  from 
without  and  innovations  from  within,  and  the  members  of  which 
are  as  a  rule  essentially  conservative. 

No  better  proof  could  be  obtained  of  the  advantage  or  worldly 
wisdom  of  having  safe  opinions  than  the  appointment  which  was 
made  some  time  ago  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh.     This  important  chair  had  been  held 
for  a  considerable  period  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  a  clergyman  of  wide 
views  and  refined  nature,  who  was  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  Church  as  the  champion  of  free  thought  in  Scotland. 
Free  thought  in  the  largest  and  truest  sense  of  the  phrase,  it  is 
impossible  by  the  thoroughly  defined  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  for  any  man  to  do  more  than  hint  at ;  and  it  is  even 
considered  heresy  to  do  thia     One  thing,  however,  it  was  or 
seemed  left  in  Dr.  Lee's  power  to  do,  to  agitate  for  freedom  in 
religious  service.     To  a  cultured  and  sensitive  nature  like  his,  the 
bald  and  uncouth  service  of  Presbyterianism  was  repellent  in  the 
last  degree ;  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  burning  down  of  the 
church  in  which  he  officiated  as  minister,  to  improve  that  service 
by  introducing  into  his  new  church  the  organ,  and  substituting 
read  prayers  for  the  rhetorical  discourses  which  generally  occu- 
pied their  place.     He  had,  however,  either  calculated  without 
Scotch  bigotry,  or  had  resolved  to  defy  it     The  cry  of  innova- 
tions was  raised,  and  only  too  successfully  ;  all  the  force  of  Scotch 
conservatism  in  religious  matters,  which  he  had  certainly  never 
tried  to  conciliate,  was  arrayed  against  him.     One  clergyman  of 
strong  Presbyterian  proclivities  saw  Satan  at  work  in  the  organ 
and  the  Prayer  Book  ;  another  perceived  in  them  the  revival  of 
Popery ;  and  the  majority  of  his  brethren  disapproved  of  his 
innovations    as    impolitic    or  unseasonable.      The  persecution 
which  Dr.  Lee  had  to  endure,  and  which  must  have  seemed  to 
a  man  of  his  intellect  of  the  most  contemptible  character,  at  last 
wore  him  out ;  and  just  when  the  conflict  between  himself  and 
his  opponents  was  coming  to  close  quarters,  he  fell,  stricken  by 
paralysis.     In  a  year  afterwards  he  died^  and  his  professorship 
became  vacant.      Several  of  the  most  eminent  and   scholarly 
clergymen  in  Scotland  became  candidates  for  the  vacant  office. 
Among  others  were  Dr.  Robert  Wallace,  a  clergyman  of  mascu- 
line intellect  and  ripe  scholarship,  author  of  the  essay  on  "Church 
Tendencies  in  Scotland,"  in  the  volume  of  "  Recess  Studies,*' 
recently  published  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
whose  capacity  for  the  vacant  office  was  proved  by  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  chosen  to  conduct  Dr.  Lee's  class  after  his  last  and 
fatal    illness ;    and   Dr.   Tulloch,  whose  theologic  culture   and 
fine  historic  sense  have  been  evidenced  by  his  essay  on  Theism, 
and  still  further  by  his  elegant  volumes  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  Puritan  movement.    Both  of  these  gentle- 
men, however,  had  the  misfortune,  so  far  as  their  candidature  was 
concerned,  to  belong  to  the  advanced  Liberal  or  Broad  Church 
party,  in  the  Church  of  which,  during  his  lifetime,  Dr.  Lee  had 
been  the  acknowledged  leader;  and  Dr.  Wallace  in  particular 
was  suspected  to  be  even  further  advanced  than  his  master. 
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The  conservative  or  obscurantist  party  in  the  Church  saw  the 
danger  ahead  ;  the  heresy  of  Lee  might  leaven  the  whole  clerical 
lump,  if  TuUoch  or  Wallace  were  placed  at  the  fountain-head  of 
knowledge,  and  allowed  to  poison  the  ingenuous  youth  who  come 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Ochils  and  the  hanks  of  the  Tweed,  to 
obtain  a  smattering  of  Biblical  Criticism  before  they  ask   for 
"  licence."     To  prevent  this  baleful  result,  all  the  ordinary  Church 
machinery  was  put  into  operation  ;  testimonials  were  written  ; 
wires  were  pulled  ;  representations  were  made ;  and  as  a  Tory 
Government  was  in  power,  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  real 
patron  of  the  office,  happened  to  be  Mr.  Gordon,  a  canny  elder 
of  the  Kirk,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when,  as  candidate 
for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  he  should  solicit  the  suffrages 
of  the  Church  party,  the  efforts  of  the  obscurantists  were  only 
too  successful     The  result  has  been  thus  described  by  a  well- 
known  writer  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine :" — "To  Dr.  Lee's  chair  a 
Mr.  Charteris  was  appointed — a  smooth,  polite,  urbane,  gentle- 
manly sort  of  person,  destitute,  indeed,  of  any  special  force  or 
capacity,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  ladies'  doctor/'    This  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Charteris  had  a  reputation  as  a  popular  preacher  among  a 
certain  class  of  hearers ;  he  was  assiduous  in  evangelizing  and  in 
superintending  Sabbath  schools ;  as  a  member  of  committees  for 
promoting  those  ecclesiastical  enterprises  known  as  schemes  of  the 
Church,  he  was  indefatigable.     No  one,  indeed,  gave  him  credit 
for  anything  more  than  fair  scholarship,  and  of  especial  acquain- 
tance with  the  department  of  scholarship  known  as  Biblical  criti- 
cism, even  his  most  ardent  admirers  did  not  think  of  accusing 
him.     But  he  was  a  safe  man — that  is  to  say,  he  had  no  pro- 
nounced or  dangerous  opinions  in  theology,  and  if  it  was  certain 
that  he  could  not  give  the  young  men  that  might  come  to  him 
much  light,  it  was  not  less  certain  that  he  would  not  and  could 
not  give  them  that  light  which,  in  the  view  of  those  numerous 
and  presumptuous  people  who  think  it  folly  to  be  wise,  leads 
astray,  but  which  is  nevertheless  so  frequently  from   heaven. 
While  he  was  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  free  from  the  taint  of  hetero- 
doxy, his  conciliatory  and  unoffending  disposition  prevented  him 
from  repelling  those  who  shudder  at  purely  and  utterly  intolerant 
bigotry.     Uis  claims  were  therefore  considered  superior  to  those 
of  Wallace  and  Tulloch,  of  philosophic  grasp  and  urbane  culture. 
He  was  appointed,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  one  of  the  gates 
of  free  thought  closed,  at  all  events,  for  a  time.     It  is  thus  that 
in  1870,  with  all  that  scientific  theology  tells  it^  and  with  all  the 
promise  that  it  brings,  Professor  Charteris  refers  to  tendencies  of 
the  time : — "  There  would  be  fewer  sceptics,  if  more  were  able  to 
say,  in  answer  to  all  the  arguments  of  those  who  sought  to  prove 
that  God  was  not — '  I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  has  heard  my 
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voice  and  my  supplicatioD."    In  this  puerile  way  does  a  Professor 
of  Biblical  Criticism  answer  Paulus,  Renan,  and  Strauss. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  ability  for  personal  aggrandizement 
that  the  practical  or  moderate  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
are  at  present  distinguishing  themselves,  as  in  their  skill  in  pilot- 
ing the  various  Churches  to  which  they  belong  amidst  the  rocks 
and  shoals  which  threaten  them.  And  just  as  we  found  the 
union  negotiations  in  the  Free  Church  had  brought  earnest  men 
to  the  front,  so  we  find  their  "  natural  enemies/'  the  practical 
men,  not  less  prominent  and  numeroua  Chief  among  these  is 
Dr.  Robert  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Buchanan  is,  to  borrow  a  distinction  from  the  terminology  of 
Roman  law,  the  adoptive,  if  not  the  natural  father  of  the  union 
movement  in  Scotland.     It  is  he  who  speaks  and  writes  most 
upon  it,  who  never  wearies  of  negotiating  in  its  favour,  who  has 
cherished  it  all  these  years  with  unflagging  enthusiasm,  who  has 
cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  fellow-unionists  when  they  have 
been  disgusted  and  well  nigh  broken-hearted  by  the  fierce  oppo- 
sition of  Dr.  Begg,  Dr.  Gibson,  and  their  followers,  and  who  has 
now  carried  his  party  with  him  in  his  resolution  to  override  all 
opposition.     Although  neither  endowed  with  eloquence,  nor  with 
a  tendency  towards  theological  research,  he  is  shrewd,  fluent, 
sophistical.    No  man  can  better  show  the  advantages  that  would 
result  to  Christianity  and  Presbyterian  ism  from  a  great  united 
Church,  or  the  minute  character  of  the  disiinctions  that  exist 
between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Voluntary  bodies  with  which 
she,  or  at  all  events  he,  seeks  union ;  no  man  can  better  explain 
away  inconsistencies  between  strong  anti-Voluntary  utterances  in 
1843  and  equally  strong  pro-Union  utterances  in  1871.     He 
is  as  **  safe  "  as  Charteris,  but  has  far  more  initiative  and  organi- 
zing power ;  as  a  rule,  cautious  in  the  extreme,  he  can,  as  the 
present  emergency  shows,  be  audacious  enough  when  there  is  no 
hope  but  in  audacity.     Perhaps  the  great  secret  of  his  success  ia 
the  extraordinary  belief  which  the  members  of  his  own  body  have 
in  his  cleverness  in  intrigue,  in  his  wealth  of  resource,  in  his  power 
of  overcoming  difficulties ;   he  is  the  Cardinal  Antonelli  of  the 
Free  Church.     Enthusiastic,  able,  even  disinterested  as  he  is,  we 
are  afraid  that  Dr.  Buchanan's  ambition  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ; 
with  not  a  thought  that  Presbyterian  dogma  does  not  contain  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  he  aims  merely  at  establishing  in  Scotland 
a  large  ecclesiastical  body,  which,  from  its  very  size,  will  be  better 
able  to  fix  firmly  upon  its  members  the  fetters  of  Presbyterianism. 
With  all  his  foresight.  Dr.  Buchanan  does  not  see  that  a  union 
on  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  catholic  basis  than  this  ia 
required  to  satisfy  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  timea 

Rut  not  in  the  Free  Church  alone  are  practical  men  to  be 
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found  in  possessioQ  of  most  power;  in  all  Churches  they  are 
either  the  acknowledged  leaders  or  the  wire-pullers.  In  the 
Establishment^  their  best  representative  is  Dr.  Pirie,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Partly  by  his 
tact,  bat  chiefly  by  considerable  natural  powers,  consisting  of  a 
fluent  utteraDCByand  a  description  of  logic  which  bears  the  appear- 
ance at  least  of  common  sense  and  is  commonly  so  called,  he  has 
proved  himself  generally  able  to  carry  a  majority  with  him  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  nothing  in  the  Scotch  Church  is  considered 
a  greater  proof  of  power  than  ability  to  do  so.  For  some  time  he 
displayed  this  peculiar  power  by  victoriously  leading  the  party 
that  was  opposed  to  Dr.  Lee  and  his  so-called  innovationa  Mora 
recently  he  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  section  of  the 
Church  which  seeks  to  maintain  it  in  its  integrity  by  abolishiug 
patronage.  "Patronage,"  to  quote  Mr.  Page's  words  in  the 
"  Contemporary  Review,"  "  has  been  the  disintegrating,  pulveri- 
zing element  most  unjustifiably  placed  beneath  the  foundation 
of  the  Scotch  Church ;"  and  certainly  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
most,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  dissent  from  the  Church  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  1 50  years  which  have  elapsed  from  the 
time  when  it  was  imposed  in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union.  Useful  in  many  respects,  patronage  has  confessedly 
been,  especially  during  these  latter  years,  when  it  has  been 
nothing  more  than  a  veto  upon  the  popular  election  of  minis- 
ters ;  but  it  has  been  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch 
people  as  to  have  caused  those  various  secessions  which  have  cul- 
minated in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church.  For  many  years, 
indeed,  we  might  almost  say  from  1843,  thisi  fact  has  been  per- 
ceived by  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Church,  and  now  the 
feeling  that  patronage  is  a  source  of  weakness  has  become  so 
powerful  that  in  1869  a  motion  for  its  abolition  was  carried  by  a 
minority  of  105,  and  a  similar  motion  in  1 870  by  the  still  greater 
majority  of  173 ;  while  this  year,  what  may  be  considered  a  final 
motion  to  proceed  to  Parliament  as  soon  as  is  practicable  on  the 
subject,  has  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 58  to  62.  Dr.  Pirie, 
although  on  all  other  ecclesiastical  questions  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  conservatives,  has  yet  thrown  in  bis  lot  with  the  anti- 
patronage  party,  and  now  is  its  acknowledged  leader,  confessedly 
not  because  he  looks  upon  patronage  as  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  but 
merely  because  it  prevents  the  Church  from  being  so  strong  as  it 
would  otherwise  be.  On  the  contrary,  one  would  gather  from 
his  speeches  that  patronage  is  in  many  respects  most  estimable 
and  beneficial.  But  then,  as  Dr.  Pirie  in  effect  says,  "Do 
away  with  patronage,  and  you  will  hold  out  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  and  friendship  to  the  sects  outside  the  Church  which  that 
institution  has  been  the  means  of  forming.''    In  shorty  Dr.  Pirie's 
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motive  for  abolishing  patronage  is  very  much  the  same  as  Dr. 
Buchanan's  for  promoting  the  union  between  the  Free  Church  and 
the  voluntary  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Scotland.  Both  aim  at  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  their  respective  Churches;  neither 
seems  impressed,  or  seeks  to  impress  others,  with  the  idea  either 
that  the  abolition  of  patronage,  or  the  triumph  of  Voluntary- 
ism is  a  thing  to  be  struggled  for  on  grounds  of  principle. 
On  the  latter  ground  more  can  be  said  for  the  anti-patronage 
party  than  for  the  unionists.  The  latter  contend  merely  for  poli- 
tical power ;  the  abolition  of  patronage  would  satisfy  the  righteous 
demands  of  religious  equality.  Those  who  are  bent  on  abolition 
will  in  all  probability  succeed  ;  but  we  question  very  much  if  that 
abolition  will  bring  about  all  they  expect.  It  is  too  late  to  hold 
out  the  anti-patronage  sop  to  the  Free  Church;  having  once 
tasted  the  sweets  of  practical  Voluntaryism,  that  body  will  not 
now  return  to  the  flesh-pots  of  the  Establishment  Moreover, 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  abolition  of  patronage  may  lead  to  a 
consummation  which  those  most  anxious  for  it  are  especially 
desirous  to  avoid — the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. "  Remove  patronage,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  almost  in  as 
many  words,  to  the  anti-patronage  deputation  from  the  Church, 
that  waited  upon  him,  "  and  wherein  lies  the  difference  between 
you  and  the  Free  Church  ?  The  latter,  consequently,  seem  to 
have  as  much  right  as  yourselves  to  your  endowments."  The 
question  is  an  awkward  one,  and  may  possibly  be  followed  by 
not  less  awkward  results.  If  the  Free  Church  has  a  right  to 
endowment,  will  it  be  re-endowed  ?  Hardly — the  days  of  en- 
dowments are  passed.  It  is  just  possible  then,  that  the  moderate 
men,  wise  in  their  own  generation,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  may 
be  adopting  the  best  means  to  overthrow  that  system  which  it  is 
their  chief  aim  and  ambition  to  maintain  and  perpetuata 

But  the  chief  hope  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  con- 
cerned, lies  in  the  advanced  Liberals,  or,  as  they  are  now  gene- 
rally, in  language  borrowed  from  English  ecclesiastical  termi- 
nology styled,  the  Broad  Church  party.  A  small  but  increasing 
band,  they  embrace  in  their  number  all  the  best  intellects  in  all 
the  Churches,  and  among  the  laity  their  influence  is  pre-eminent 
As  a  rule  young  men  are  attracted  to  their  side  by  their  liberality 
of  view,  their  width  of  culture,  their  catholicity  of  sympathy,  and 
their  high  scholarship.  In  the  Established  Church,  which,  like 
its  sister  in  England,  is  the  home  of  whatever  latitudinarianism 
there  exists  in  the  country,  Liberal  Churchmen  most  abound.  Till 
lately,  they  were  led  by  Dr.  Lee,  whom  we  have  already  alluded 
to  as  an  energetic  Church  reformer.  Now  the  most  prominent 
of  their  number  are  Dr.  Wallace,  Dr.  TuUoch,  and  Dr.  Caird. 

Of  these  Dr.  Wallace  is,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
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the  ablest,  and  is  destined,  in  all  probability,  to  be  the  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  reformer  of  the  future.     Scholarly,  cultivated,  elo- 
quent, and,  above  all,  intensely  humorous,  he  is  at  once  able  to 
tBike  a  broad  view  of  things,  and  to  state  it  in  the  most  telling 
manner.    The  series  of  speeches  which  he  delivered  in  the  Genersd 
Assembly  of  1869,  upon  the  various  important  subjects  then  under 
discussion,  startled  by  their  eloquence,  their  logical  power,  the 
sarcasm  which  pervaded  them,  and,  above  all,  by  the  extreme 
character  of  the  views  which  they  promulgated,  the  humdrum 
exponents  of  antiquated  prejudicea     It  was  then  that  he  stated 
what  his  view  of  what  an  i^tablished  Church  should  be,  which, 
on  account  of  its  sheer  audacity,  found  not  a  single  supporter  at 
the  time  of  its  enunciation,  but  which  he  has  since  elaborated  and 
published  in  the  form  of  the  essay  to  which  allusion  has  already 
Deen  mada     This  view,  as  Dr.  Wallace  himself  puts  it,  is  that 
the  Church  should  be  an  institute  of  "free  religious  thinkers.'*    To 
bring  about  this  consummation,  he  would  of  course  abolish  creeds 
and  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  vest  in  the  majority  of  every  parish 
-the  patronage  of  the  living.    At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure 
order,  and  to  guard  against  the  vagaries  of  religionists,  he  would 
have  the  views  of  the  Church  collectively  drawn  up  and  syste- 
matically explained  by  the  members  of  the  ''  clerisy,*'  who  should, 
however,  have  the  liberty,  if  they  were  bo  minded,  of  differing 
from  this  creed — an  orthodoxy  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — 
and  of  expressing  their  variance  to  their  congregations.    In  order 
to  keep  the  Church  abreast  of  the  time,  and  en  rapport  with  the 
discoveries  of  scientific  theology,  this  creed,  confession,  statement 
of  the  Church's  knowledge,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  is 
to  be  subjected  to  revision  at  stated  times,  and  then  the  distinc- 
tion between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  is  lost,  and  ecclesiastical 
liberalism  and  conservatism  are  no  longer  in  collision,  but  become 
the  complements  of  each  other.     Were  this  view — which  in  its 
general  principles  is  not  new — to  be  put  in  practice,  it  would 
result  in  a  Church  of  which  latitudinarianism  would  be  the 
guiding  principle,  in  which  the  Positivist  lion  might  lie  down  in 
the  lap  of  State  endowment  with  the  lamb  of  Evangelicism,  and 
Mn  Martineau  and  Dr.  Fusey  might  mutually  embrace  each  other. 
An  audacious  view  certainly  to  be  stated,  or  even  hinted  at  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  little  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  a  scared  fellow-clergyDian  should  ask  if  Dr.  Wallace 
actually  intended  to  carry  out  his  principles  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion,  and  would  have  no  objection  to  see  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  receiving  State  revenues.     The  reformer  replied  that  he 
would  not,  and  when  this  statement  was  received  with  a  storm 
of  hisses,  was  provoked  into  saying  that  his  words  would  be  lis- 
tened to  by  a  larger  audience  than  that  which  then  refused  to 
[VoL  XCVI.  No.  CLXXXIX.]— New  Sbbxes,  Vol.  XL.    No.  L      C 
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hear  him.  In  this  ecclesiastical  radicalism,  as  it  may  with  all 
propriety  he  called,  Dr.  Wallace,  as  was  to  be  expected,  found,  at 
all  events  at  that  time,  no  open  supporters,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  even  of  his  admirers  and  followers  that  he  went 
too  far.  Probably,  however,  he  mav  have  thought  that  bv  speak- 
ing out  boldly  he  mi^ht  induce  others  who  are  deterrea  by  the 
pressure  of  public  and  private  opinion  from  speaking  their  mind, 
to  partially  follow  his  example.  But  whether  or  not  he  ever  find 
a  sympathetic  audience  or  following  among  the  clergy,  he  is 
already  a  hope  and  a  power  among  the  laity.  Greyfriars'  Church 
in  Edinburgh,  to  the  pastorate  of  which  he  was  appointed  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Lee,  is  crowded  every  Sunday  with  a  highly  culti- 
vated and  enthusiastic  audience,  who  are  at  once  charmed  with 
the  service,  which  combines  with  the  beauty  and  decorum  of  the 
Anglican  ritual  the  vigour  and  originality  of  Presbyterianism^ 
and  enlightened  by  his  sermons,  always  masculine,  suggestive, 
and  appropriate  to  the  times.  To  Greyfriars'  flock  all  the  pro- 
gressive intellects  of  Edinburgh,  young  and  old,  and  seed  is  being 
sown  there  which  cannot  fail  in  time  to  yield  remarkable  fruit. 
Dr.  Wallace  is  yet  a  young  man,  and  it  seems  perfectly  fair  to 
predict  that  he  has  a  great  career  before  him. 

Dr.  TuUoch  is  not  inaccurately  differentiated  by  Mr.  Page  from 
his  brother  leaders  of  the  Broad  Church  party  as  possessing 
"  more  of  the  true  urbanity  of  culture."  He  is  not  so  vigorous 
and  logical  as  Dr.  Wallace,  but  he  is  more  graceful,  and  conse- 
quently more  conciliatory.  While  he  neither  sees  so  far  nor 
speaks  so  boldly,  he  is  more  genial  and  less  sarcastic  towards  his 
opponents ;  he  is  more  remarkable  for  the  generous  character  of 
his  sympathies  than  for  force  of  intellect  or  breadth  of  view. 
With  such  a  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
taken  to  literature;  and  his  essays  upon  the  founders  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  early  Puritans  are  very  elegant  and  very 
pleasant  specimens  of  the  class  of  writing  to  which  they  belong. 
When,  however,  he  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  any  abstract 
subject,  as  in  his  essay  upon  Theism,  he  fails;  he  only  puts 
old  thoughts  into  a  modem  dress.  The  gospel  which  Dr.  Tulloch 
preaches  is  the  gospel  of  his  own  nature — of  taste,  toleration, 
and  a  sympathy  with  what  is  graceful  and  moderate,  and  bor- 
rows a  glory  from  historical  associations.  Preaching  this  gospel 
to  his  students  as  Principal  of  the  (Jniversity  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  to  a  still  larger  audience  in  his  various  essays,  he  exercises 
a  salutary  influence  in  Scotland,  and  is  probably  better  known 
and  better  liked  by  the  country  at  large  than  any  other  of  his 
school. 

Dr.  Caird  is  at  once  the  student  and  the  preacher  of  the 
Broad  Church  party.    Not  many  years  ago  he  was  considered 
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the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Scotland,  and  as  minister  of 
a  charge  in  Edinburgh,  and  more  recently  of  one  in  Glasgow, 
he  drew  to  him  greater  crowds  than  perhaps  any  clergyman  in 
Scotland  has  done  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Chalmera  He  has 
all  the  requisites  of  a  great  speaker.  He  carefully  studies  his 
subject^  and  even  the  minutiao  of  his  elocution,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  voice  capable  of  expressing  every  variety  of  sentiment,  and 
a  tendency  to  rise  to  high  flights  of  passion,  take  away  from  his 
discourses  the  marks  of  art  His  cue  as  a  preacher  would  appear 
to  be  to  get  hold  of  a  good  established  theological  idea,  and  to 
work  it  out  by  applying  it  to  modern  circumstances,  and  by  illus- 
trating that  application  from  the  stores  of  a  powerful  and  dis- 
ciplined imagination.  This  is  just  the  sort  of  preaching  that 
soits  a  congregation  of  average  intelligence ;  it  does  not  insult 
that  intelligence  by  saying  trite  things  in  a  commonplace  way  ; 
nor  does  it  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  going  beyond  their 
depth.  Highly  popular  though  he  was  as  a  preacher,  Dr.  Caird 
never  was  much  of  an  Evangelist,  and  eschewed  that  missionary 
work  which  absorbs  the  energy  of  too  many  of  the  bist  of  Scot- 
tish preachers.  When  therefore,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  called 
from  the  work  of  preaching  to  the  chair  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  he  became  entirely  what,  even  in  his  most 
popular  days  he  had  been  mainly — a  hard  student.  Natural 
inclination  and  research  have  made  him  a  thorough  Liberal,  and 
although  he  may  never  be  able  to  add  much  to  the  sum  of  theo- 
logical science,  he  cannot  fail,  from  his  very  conscientiousness  as 
a  student  and  teacher,  to  exert  the  most  beneficial  influence 
on  those  with  whose  minds  he  happens  to  come  in  contact. 
Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Lee,  and  the  appointment  of  his  obscuran- 
tist successor,  therefore.  Dr.  Caird  has  become  the  hope  of  those 
young  men  who,  while  they  are  enamoured  of  intellectual  liberty, 
are  more  anxious  to  place  her  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the 
times  than  to  leave  her.''^ 


*  A  better  proof  of  the  theological  position  of  Dr.  Caird,  and  of  his  tnith- 
loTiDg  spirit,  or  a  better  specimen  of  his  eloquence,  could  not  be  obtained  th  n 
the  following,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  introductory  address  in  the 
Facalty  of  Divinity  which  he  delivered  in  the  new  University  Buildings,  Glasgow, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1870 : — "  A  candid  and  thoughtful  man 
will  be  led  to  reflect  that  it  is  but  a  spurious  stability  which  a  dogma  or 
theological  system  derives  from  anything  else  than  the  inherent  authority  of 
truth.  By  this  criterion  he  will  endeavour  to  try  even  his  most  sacred  tra- 
ditional beliefs;  and  should  he  begin  to  feel  himself,  as  the  result  of  unshrink- 
ing inquiry,  ontgrowiug  or  drifting  away  from  the  most  treasured  opinions  and 
forms  of  thought,  he  will  resist  every  temptation  to  cling  to  them  with  a 
merely  forced  and  formal  tenacity.  Every  plant  which  the  God  of  truth  hath 
not  planted  he  will  root  up  with  an  unsparing  hand.  And  so  doing,  he  will 
renoer  to  Him  the  highest  saorifloe  which  humanity  can  offer ;  for  that  con« 
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Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  is  a  stronger  current 
of  liberal  opinion  in  the  Established  Church  than  in  most  of  the 
otherSyit  must  not  be  imagined  that  Liberalism  is  to  be  found  there 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  men  of  progressive  views  in  all 
the  important  Churches.  In  the  Free  (Jhurch,  where  they  are 
certainly  fewest,  mast  reticent,  or  most  timid,  their  chief  repre- 

sists  in  the  quelling,  not  of  our  lower  feelings  and  instincts,  but  of  feelings 
that  are  in  ihemselyes  noble  and  pure.  There  is  no  gander  tribute  of  devo- 
tion to  truth  than  when  a  devout  mind  surrenders  to  it  that  which  has  become 
endeared  hv  the  most  sacred  associations,  and  shrinks  not  from  an  inquirv  the 
result  of  wnich  may  be  that  tiiat  which  has  ministered  warmth  and  lignt  to 

§iety  is,  after  all,  but  unhallowed  fire.  Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  rise  to  the  true 
ignity  of  our  vocation  as  scholars  and  theologians ;  and  that  will  we  do  only 
by  absolute,  unreserved,  self-denying  loyalty  to  truth.  Reverence  even  for 
the  most  sacred  of  books  does  not  require  that  we  refrain  from  examining  into 
its  credentials  and  into  the  evidence  and  rational  significance  of  its  contents. 
8till  less  does  reverence  for  the  theologians' of  the  past  imply  that  we  abstain 
from  subjecting  their  opinions  to  the  test  of  minute  and  careful  examination — 
from  brining  the  best  lights  of  philosophy,  science,  and  logic  to  bear  on  their 
construction  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  refusing  to  accept  at  their  hands  a 
single  proposition  which  is  not  so  justified.  It  is  no  arrogance  to  hold  that 
the  theological  inquirer  of  our  day  is  in  a  better  position  than  they  for  the 
construction  of  a  true  theological  system.  We  do  not  presume  to  be  wiser  or 
better  men  than  they  because  we  can  profit  by  their  labours  and  see  a  little 
further  by  their  help.  We  have  means  and  appliances  at  our  command,  too, 
which  no  earlier  age  of  inquirers  has  possessed.  Philological  and  historic 
criticism  has  in  our  day  made  great  advances.  Inquiries  into  the  authenticity 
and  structure  of  ancient  documents,  the  limits  of  their  authority,  and  the 
principles  of  their  interpretation,  are  now  conducted  in  a  far  more  thorough, 
sifting,  and  at  the  same  time  more  liberal,  tolerant,  and  truly  scientific  spirit 
tliau  in  former  tinies.  Physical  science  has  in  many  directions  made  vast 
strides  since  the  latest  of  our  Creeds  and  Confessions  were  constructed,  and 
so  enabled  us  to  remodel  our  views  of  the  conditions  of  ins))iration  and  the 
limits  of  Scripture  teaching  outside  of  the  province  of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  Finally,  the  complexion  of  a  theological  system  depends  greatly  on 
the  philosophical  and  logical  method  and  categories  of  thought  which  we  bring 
to  its  construction ;  and  surely  we  may  hold,  without  presumption,  that  the 
logic  and  philosophy  of  our  day  are  in  advance  of  that  contentless  scholastic 
logic  and  barren  nominalism  which  cumbered  the  earth  when  most  of  our  tra- 
ditional creeds  and  systems  were  built  up.  May  we  not,  then,  enter  on  our 
labours  with  no  unhopeful  spirit  P  Need  we  fold  our  hands  as  if  the  work  of 
the  theologian  were  ended,  and  that  ever-growing  progress  and  freshness  of 
results,  which  is  the  stimulus  and  reward  of  iotefiectual  labour  in  every  other 
sphere  of  thought,  were  here  no  longer  possible — as  if  the  last  stone  had  been 
already  placed  on  the  temple  of  truth,  the  last  sheaf  gathered  in  from  the 
Master's  field  P  No,  it  is  not  so.  Long  has  the  Church's  labour  been,  but 
tiie  great  living  temple  that  'has  been  rising  through  the  ages  is  still  far  from 
complete ;  and  where,  on  its  statelv  walls  and  uprising  towers,  hands  that  now 
work  no  more  have  left  off  to  build,  we  are  now  called  to  resume  and  carry  on 
the  noble  task.  The  field  where  generations  of  reapers  have  gathered  in  such 
rch  reults  is  still  waving  luxuriant  with  a  perennial  harvest  of  thought;  and 
still  to  the  youngest  and  latest-come  of  His  servants  the  Master's  voice  is 
calling,  '  Go  thou  also  into  the  vineyard  I'  '•' 
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sentative  ia  Dr.  Hanna,  till  lately  colleague  of  the  well-known 
philanthropist  Dr.  Outhrie,  in  the  charge  which  the  latter  held 
in  Edinburgh  until  failing  health  compelled  him  to  give  up 
preaching  altogether.  Dr.  Hanna  is  a  man  of  delicate  nature 
and  retiring  habits,  whose  Liberalism  has  cropped  up  chiefly 
in  some  volumes  of  the  character  of  Biblical  explanation,  in 
which  he  has  dealt  tenderly  and  lovingly,  though  at  the  same 
time  freely  and  truthfully,  with  certain  passages  of  Scrip- 
tuTje,  and  nas  in  consequence  aroused  the  suspicions  of  fierce, 
uninquiring,  but  yet  vigilant  ecclesiastics  of  the  Gibson  and 
B^g  type.  Against  rumours  of  heterodoxy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  cold  shoulder  of  safe  and  dry  moderates  on  the  other,  he 
seems  to  be  perfectly  proof,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
without  pausing  for  a  moment  to  expls^n  away  suspicions.  Of 
the  same  type,  character,  and  views  is  Dr.  Walter  Smith,  who  is 
already  tolerably  well  known  for  some  very  sweet  poems,  and 
latterly,  though  in  his  own  communion  not  so  favourably,  for  some 
rather  liberal  discourses  which  he  preached  a  considerable  time 
ago  on  the  Decalogue,  declaring  it  to  be  an  imperfect  exhibition 
of  moral  law.  For  these  he  was  called  in  question  by  his  own 
Presbytery,  that  in  which  both  Dr.  Qibson  and  Dr.  Buchanan 
hold  a  leading  position,  and  in  the  first  case  he  was  actually 
admonished  and  called  upon  to  recant  his  heresies.  Before  the 
case  went  any  further,  however,  milder  counsels  prevailed,  and  a 
slight,  but  very  slight  modification  of  the  views  which  he  had 
promulgated,  satisfied  the  highest  court  of  the  Church,  to  which 
his  case  was  ultimately  taken.  Both  Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Smith, 
however,  are  remarkable  and  valuable,  not  so  much  for  what  they 
have  said  and  done  as  for  the  fact  that  they  can  exist  at  all  in 
the  Free  Church ;  they  indicate  that  there  too  are  to  be  found 
men  in  whose  eyes  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic  ''  traditions  of  the  elders"  do  not  contain  the  whole 
counsel  of  God. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  the  reputation,  and  the 
reputation  is  on  the  whole  well-founded,  of  being  the  most  strait- 
laced  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies ;  yet  it  contains  the  least  strait- 
laced  of  the  Scotch  preachers.  For  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  the 
round  man  in  the  souare  hole,  it  is  that  of  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan  in  a  United  rresbjrterian  pulpit  Mr.  GilfiUan  is  not 
unknown  in  the  world  of  literature.  He  has  written  a  variety  of 
books  and  upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  style  may  be  described 
as  Carlylese  without  the  distinctive  genius  of  Carlyle.  He  has 
all  bis  great  master  s  admiration  of  veracity  and  hatred  of  shams, 
and  not  a  little  of  his  fluency  and  eloquence.  He  is  a  worshipper 
of  heroes,  though  far  firom  discriminating  as  such.  His  best  per- 
formances are  his  lectures  on  "  Christian  Heroes ; "  his  worst  aro 
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his  speeches  in  favour  of  a  village  Hampden  of  the  name  of 
KobertsoD,  who,  after  failing  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  public 
by  an  unintelligible  book  odled  "  The  Laws  of  Thought/'  has 
contrived,  by  breaking  a  gate,  to  bring  himself  at  once  to 
notoriety  and  bankruptcy.  Nature  seems  to  have  intended 
Mr.  Oilfillan  for  a  good  and  somewhat  rollicking  newspaper 
editor.  His  habit  of  expressing  himself  strongly  regarding 
any  matter  on  which  he  speaks,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  excellent  qualities  of  men  such  as  the  poet  Burns, 
who  are  generally  reprobated  by  strict  Presbyterians,  have  to  a 
certain  extent  alienated  him  from  the  bulk  of  his  fellows,  and 
have  given  him  the  character  of  being  somewhat  of  a  clerical 
Bohemian.  Perhaps,  from  the  very  fact  of  his  being  thus  sepa- 
rated from  his  brethren  in  general  sympathy,  he  has  come  also 
to  abaudon  their  theological  standpoint.  Recently,  from  his 
pulpit  in  Dundee,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
the  theological  basis  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  "is  full  of  blun- 
ders." Although  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  afterwards  able  to  show,  with 
great  distinctuess  and  force,  that  similar  statements  had  been 
made  on  former  occasions  by  many,  even  of  his  own  brethren,  yet 
coming  from  a  man  so  well  known  as  he  was,  and  expressed  with 
all  his  wonted  eloquence,  it  fell  like  a  bombshell  into  the  ranks 
of  his  fellow  Presbyterians.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  theo* 
logical  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  and  had  the  orthodox  been 
logical,  or  had  it  not  been  at  the  time  most  inopportune  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Gilfillan,  he  would  probably  have  been  deposed 
as  quickly  as  the  processes  of  the  Church  would  permit  But  for- 
tunately for  Mr.  GilfiUau,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  un- 
fortunately for  those  opposed  to  him,  the  Presbytery  which  first 
took  up  the  case  was  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  in 
which  he  himself  had  a  status,  but  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 
Mainly  at  the  instance  of  a  very  orthodox  but  not  a  very  wise 
divine  named  Dr.  Johnston,  this  Presbytery,  after  a  long  and  fierce 
discussion  (for  it  cannot  be  called  a  debate  when  there  was  really 
only  one  side),  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Mr.  Gilfillan,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  Dundee  Presbytery  to  what  he  had 
said  and  done.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  thank  the  sister 
court  for  informing  it  of  it«  duty,  and  the  result  was  that,  when 
it  met  to  consider  Mr.  Gilfillan,  its  members  occupied  themselves 
far  more  with  censuring  their  brethren  at  Edinburgh  for  their 
officious  interference,  than  with  censuring  for  his  heresies  the 
errant  brother  in  their  midst.  Moreover,  many  men,  more  pru- 
dent though  perhaps  not  more  honest  than  Dr.  Johnston,  observed 
that  to  enter  upon  a  theological  discussion  might  endanger  the 
bark  of  union  then  struggling  as  best  it  might  with  Gibson  and 
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B^g  breakers.  For  these  two  reasons,  the  Dundee  Presbytery 
showed  a  strong  determination  to  hush  up  Mr.  Gilfillan  and  his 
case,  and  a  remarkable  willingness  to  accept  a  vague  explanation^ 
which  by  no  exercise  of  ingenuity  could  be  construed  into  a 
recantation  of  error,  and  which  he  has  since  in  the  press  distinctly 
declared  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  recantation.  Thus  Mr.  Gilfillan 
got  off  scot-free,  declaring  with  perfect  truth  that  he  had 
gained  a  little  for  independent  thought — ^although  probably  it 
would  have  mattered  nothing  to  him  if  he  had  had  to  endure  a  little 
mild  martyrdom  ;  as  an  expatriated  spiritualism  and  liMra;teur^ 
he  would  be  far  more  notorious,  and,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  might  be  better  situated  than  merely  as  one  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  Dundee.  As  it  is,  he  possesses  an 
influence  not  less  valuable  in  its  own  way  than  that  of  Wallace 
or  Hanna.  He  affects  minds  whom  their  culture  is  beyond,  and 
whom  they  are  too  fastidious  even  to  seek  to  conciliate.  Thus 
the  leaven  of  latitudinarianism  and  freedom  of  thought  threatens 
to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  Presbyterianism,  and  woe  betide 
Presbyterianism  if  it  does  not  so  leaven  it  1* 

We  have  in  the  above  classification  alluded  to  the  leading 
clerical  types  of  Presbyterian  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  many  men  who  cannot  properly  be  placed  in  any  of  the 
classes  we  have  mentioned,  who  yet  have  set  their  mark  upon 
Scotland  and  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  say,  for  example,  that  Dr.  Oandlish,  whose  name 
every  one  that  has  heard  of  the  Free  Church  has  also  heard 
of,  is  either  an  earnest  or  a  practical  man,  a  bigot  or  a  moderate ; 
and  he  himself  has,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  eschewed 
everything  of  the  character  of  Liberalism  and  latitudinarianism. 
He  has  neither  the  bigotry  of  Begg  nor  the  caution  of  Buchanan, 
and  yet  he  possesses  more  influence  than  either,  simply  by  his 

*  The  progress  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Liberalism  is  further 
proved  bj  what  is  known  as  the  "  Dalkeith  Heresy  Case,"  which  has  attracted 
much  public  interest  since  the  above  was  written.  A  young  clerji^yman  in 
Dalkeith,  named  the  Rev.  f  ergus  Ferguson,  who  three  years  ago  gained  some 
notoriety  and  strong  condemnation  from  the  public  press  for  himself  by  an 
attack  he  made  upon  Burns  and  Bums*  celebrations,  was  lately  accused  of 
heresy  by  a  member  of  his  Kirk-session  before  the  United  Presbyterian  Pres* 
bytery  ot  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had 
from  the  pulpit  advocated  the  salvability  of  the  heathen,  which  the  Confession 
of  Paith  declares  to  be  a  pernicious  doctrine.  The  upshot  of  the  case  in  the 
Presbytery  was  that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  bein^  only 
cautioned  to  express  his  opinions  more  clearly,  and  to  speak  only  on  sate  sub- 
jects in  future,  but  not  before  he  had  delivered  a  most  remarkable  speech,  in 
which,  wit|^  much  energy  and  sarcasm,  he  denounced  the  Christianity  of  the 
time,  and  particularly  the  preaching  which  the  fetterins  and  safe  policy 
recommended  by  his  Presbytery  would  produce,  and  called  upon  them  to 
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strong  individuality.  He  is  recognised  as  being  the  ablest  man 
in  the  Free  Church,  and  if  Dr.  Buchanan  is  its  Antonelli,  he  may 
be  said  to  be,  not  its  Fio  Nono,  but  its  Hildebrand.  He  is  not 
only  an  able  platform  speaker  and  party  leader,  but  one  of  the 
very  few  theologians  whom  Scotland  now  produces,  his  work  on 
the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  having  provoked  favourable  criticism  from 
all  quarters,  and  even  from  Bishop  Colenso,  although  it  is  but 
fair  to  Dr.  Candlish  to  say  that  he  has  repudiated  the  kindly 
remarks  of  the  great  heresiarch.  Dr.  Candlish  is  distinguished 
rather  by  the  intensity  than  by  the  comprehensiveness  or  fairness 
of  his  judgment.  Although  he  is  never  weak,  he  is  on  many 
points  narrow ;  and  acerbity  of  temper  mars  an  otherwise  rather 
fascinating  nature.  With  all  his  faults,  the  Free  Church  could 
ill  miss  the  ability  of  Dr.  Candlish,  unquestionately  the  ablest  of 
her  living  minister8,the  principal  of  her  leading  theological  college, 
and  the  man  who,  after  Dr.  Chalmers,  is  mainly  responsible  for 
her  existence. 

Of  another  type,  and  in  many  respects  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  Dr.  Cairns,  beyond  all  question  the 
most  capable  man  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr. 
Cairns  made  his  reputation  as  the  best  student  of  his  year  at 
Edinburgh  under  Sir  William  Hamilton,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fame  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  he  has  since  maintained 
that  reputation,  not  so  much  by  the  production  of  original  works 
on  metaphysics,  as  by  maintaining  a  philosophical  tone  in,  and 
imparting  an  aroma  of  philosophic  culture  to  whatever  he  says 
and  writea  Entering  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  he  has 
been  looked  upon  as  a  godsend  to  a  body  in  which  high  scholar- 
ship and  catholic  culture  are  very  rare.  There,  shining  alone 
and  facile  princeps,  he  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 


"  reoo^ise  the  fact  that  we  are  assuredlv  adrift  upon  a  period  of  boundless 
transition ;  that  the  sooner  we  get  clear  of  dogmatic  icebergs  the  better ;  and 
that  nothing  can  save  us  but  toe  possession  of  living  ideas,  a  more  generous 
apppeciation  of  the  Providence  of  God,  and  a  fuller  embrace  of  the  (iospel  of 
dbrist  in  its  elorious  freeness,  amplitude,  and  impartiality."  In  the  same 
address  he  said,  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  countless  multitudes  of  the  heathen 
world  will  crowd  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  while  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
of  Christendom  will  be  cast  out."  This  is  a  distinct  statement  of  the  "  salva* 
bility  of  the  heathen,"  the  doctrine  which  the  Confession,  as  we  have  already 
said,  describes  as  "  pernicious."  Yet  an  attempt,  made  in  Mav  of  this  year,  to 
carry  the  matter  further  by  bringing  Mr.  Ferguson's  so-called  heresies  before 
the  Synod,  the  chief  court  of  the  United  Presbvterian  body,  has  ended,  not 
only  in  the  persecution  being  C|uashed,  through  Mr.  Ferguson  signing  several 
ambiguous,  or,  to  use  the  clerical  phrase,  "  convenient"  propositions  regarding 
the  points  on  which  he  was  suspected  to  be  unsound,  but  in  his  chief  perse* 
cutor,  the  elder  already  alluded  to,  being  at  once  censured  for  his  obtrusive 
orthodoxy  and  virtually  exoommunicatea  by  the  enraged  Synod. 
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progress,  not  so  much  by  actually  espousing  that  cause,  as  by 
maiDtainiDg  a  liberality  of  tone  and  temper  in  regard  to  all  thingSy 
from  the  organ  to  the  Decalogue,  that  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  Charch.     He  does  at  least  as  much  good  by  his  negative 
attitude  as  a  non-obscurantist,  as  does  Gilfillan  by  his  actual 
onslaught  on  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.   He  is  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  union  with  the  Free  Church,  mainly,  it  is  sup- 
posed, because  he  thinks  it  will  produce  greater  liberality  of 
opinion  throughout  Scotland.     His  impression  is  or  seems  to  be 
that  the  larger  the  ecclesiastical  bodv  the  wider  must  be  its 
creed.    This  may  be  so,  but  it  seems  m  the  meantime  far  from 
likely.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  opinion  and  the  wish  of  the 
l^mg  promoters  of  union  in  the  Free  Church  that  that  union 
will  have  a  totaUy  different  effect,  that  a  strong  ecclesiastical 
body  will,  simply  in  virtue  of  its  strength,  have  greater  power  to 
enforce  its  creed,  and  to  disregard,  if  not  suppress,  men  who,  like 
TuUoch  and  Gilfillan,  rise  above  creeds.    And  we  suspect  that^ 
after  all.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  nearer  the  mark  than  Dr.  Cairns. 

An  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Scotland  having  es- 
pecial reference  to  its  ecclesiastics  would  be  incomplete  which  did 
not  make  some  reference  to  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  Dr.  Macleod  is 
widely  known  as  thehighlypopular  minister  of  the  Barony  Church, 
Glasgow,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  still  more  widely  as 
the  genial  editor  of  Oood  Words,  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
best  written  of  our  cheap  monthly  magazines.  In  sympathy  he 
is  as  much  a  liberal  as  Lee  or  Hanna.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  defenders  of  the  former  during  his  struggle  with  his  op- 
ponents, and  has  all  along  been  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  what 
may  be  called  the  organ  or  musical  improvement  movement. 
An  able  and  singularly  eloquent  utterance  of  his  on  the  subject 
of  the  Decalo^e  and  the  part  that  Sunday  observance  ought  to 
play  in  Christian  life  some  years  ago  fluttered  timid  and  conser- 
vative thinkers,  and  only  very  recently,  speaking  as  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly,  he  recommended  liturgical  reform,  and  the  modi- 
fication or  simplification  of  creeda  At  the  same  time  he  seems 
to  be  not  a  little  deficient  in  courage.  He  virtually  recanted  a 
good  deal  of  what  he  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Decalogue  from 
considerations  of  self-interest,  or  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
brethren  around  him^  and  since  that  memorable  explosion,  he 
has  been  in  a  n^ative  rather  than  in  a  positive  way  a  supporter 
of  the  Liberal  movement.  He  gives  his  main  strength  now  ap- 
parently to  the  supporting  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church, 
recently  he  was  sent  to  India  to  further  the  interests  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Church  there,  and  since  his  return  he  has  been  occu- 
pied almost  entirely  in  detailing  his  Asiatic  experiences  with  that 
humane  and  forcible  eloquence  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  master, 
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in  the  General  Assembly,  at  various  meetings  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  finally  in  the  pages  of  Oood  Words.  Although 
this  is  work  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  useless  or 
evil  in  itself,  it  is  nevertheless  inferior  in  kind  to  that  which  he 
might  have  entered  on  had  he  devoted  his  high  talents  and 
eloquence  to  liberalizing  and  reforming  his  Church.  He  cannot 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Scottish  clergy. 
Still,  in  his  own  way,  and  in  the  columns  of  Oood  Words,  he 
upholds  Liberalism  after  a  fashion.  Whatever  he  writes  is  brim- 
ful of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  is  untainted  with  bigotry, 
and  moreover  he  invariably  writes  in  a  way  which  cannot  fail  to 
fascinate  readers,  and  above  all  Scotch  readers.  Some  of  his 
writings,  such  as  "  Wee  Davie,"  deal  entirely  and  very  pleasantly 
with  some  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  humble  life  in  Scotland, 
and  have  consequently  been  extremely  popular ;  indeed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  were  he  to  devote  himself  to  the  writing 
of  Scotch  fiction  he  would  have  few  if  any  rivals.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  clergyman  more  popular  in  Scotland,  on  account  of 
his  genial  nature,  his  eloquence,  his  kindly  humour,  and,  perhaps 
we  should  add,  the  favour  in  which  he  is  held  at  Court,  than  Dr. 
Norman  Macleod,  and  his  influence  is  unquestionably  for  good. 
He  may  preach  a  merely  genial  and  after-dinner  sort  of  Liberal- 
ism, but  even  that  is  better  than  none. 

We  have  thus  completed  our  survey  of  the  clerical  side  of 
Scottish  Presbyterian  life.  We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  deficiencies  of  that  life,  so  far  as  they  show  themselves  to 
the  eye,  and  the  causes  of  these  deficienciea  We  have  also  en- 
deavoured to  show  from  descriptions  of  their  types  what  Scottbh 
clergymen  of  the  present  day  are,  particularizing  also  those  above 
and  beyond  type,  and  we  have  now  to  say  that  the  only  hope  of 
Scottish  clergy  being  in  the  future  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
what  to  no  small  extent  their  predecessors  were,  the  only  chance 
of  their  being  really  the  spiritual  instructors  of  the  nation,  lies,  as 
Dr.  Wallace  says,  ''  in  making  the  Church  doctrinally  compre- 
hensive, so  that,  by  embracing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  national 
religious  life,  it  may  meet  the  righteous  demands  of  religious 
equality.'^  Unless  the  clergy  are  made  an  *' institute  of  free 
religious  thinkers,"  they  must  degenerate  until  they  lose  all  in- 
fluence over  .the  nation.  Creeds  have  been  tried  for  three  cen- 
turies and  have  unquestionably  failed.  The  vision  of  an  army 
of  free  thinkers  instructing  a  nation  is  indeed  a  magnificent  one. 
The  question  with  Dr.  Wallace,  and  the  question  of  the  future  is, 
Are  these  clergy  to  be  supported  by  the  State,  or  are  they  not  ? 
Their  support  by  the  State  would,  it  is  argued,  guarantee  to 
them  a  competence  sufficient  to  make  them  independent  of  their 
flocks,  and  would  enable  them  to  pursue  and  publish  their  theo- 
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logical  researclies  unchecked.  It  is  notorious  that  many  Volun- 
tary ministers  are  far  too  subservient  to  their  congregations,  and 
especially  to  the  wealthier,  more  influential,  and  more  officious 
members  of  them.  It  is  also  matter  of  general  remark  that  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are 
superior  in  point  of  culture  and  refinement  to  their  Voluntary 
rivals,  about  whom  there  is  more  or  less  strong  an  odour  of  vul- 
garity. While  theoretically  a  great  deal  can  be  said  for  the  support 
of  the  ''  clerisy''  by  the  State,  it  seems  certain  that  the  days  are 
past  for  the  realization  of  such  a  theory.  So  many  difficulties 
would  attend  the  re-endowment,  which,  according  to  this  theory, 
would  follow  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  that  the  country 
in  its  present  impatient  and  eminently  destructive  mood  is  scarcely 
prepared  to  seek  out  the  best  method  of  overcoming  them.  It 
sees  the  manifest  unfairness  of  one  particular  sect  being  endowed, 
but  it  is  not  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  elaborate  work  of  re- 
adjusting the  relation  between  the  State  and  religious  teachers. 
Voluntaryism  presents  the  easiest  and  most  practicable  method 
of  getting  rid  of  the  present  uncomfortable  situation.  By  ''  level- 
ling down,"  it  places  all  sects  on  the  same  footing,  and  thus  it 
satisfies  the  claims  of  religious  equality.  To  say  that  Volun- 
taryism will  have  its  own,  is  unquestionably  a  very  safe  predic- 
tion. But  before  we  can  make  any  very  reliable  calculation  re- 
garding the  future  of  Churches  or  religion  in  Scotland,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  attitude  of  the  laity. 

Like  priests,  like  people,  is  one  of  those  few  popular  axioms  the 
general  truth  of  which  history  testifies  to,  and  we  might,  with  per- 
fect safety,  classify  Scotch  laymen,  as  we  have  already  classified 
Scotch  clergymen,  as  earnest,  practical  (and  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive), moderate,  and  broad.  There  are  to  be  found  among  the 
laity  men  who  are  as  fanatically  attached  to  the  faith  of  '43,  and 
as  fiercely  opposed  to  Roman  Catholicism  as  Dr.  Gibson  and  Dr. 
Begg,  some  who  are  as  fond  of  mancsuvring  in  the  Church  courts 
as  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Dr.  Charteris,  and  others  who  are  fer- 
Tent  admirers,  followers^  and  coadjutors  of  Dr.  Wallace  and 
Dr.  Tulloch.  Our  purpose,  however,  will  be  as  well  served  by 
simply  dividing  the  laity  into  two  classes:  those  who  are  at- 
tached, and  those  who  are  unattached  to  particular  religious 
denominationa 

At  first  sight  the  former  class  would  appear  enormously  to 
preponderate  over  the  latter  in  numbers  and  influence.  The 
churches  in  Scotland  are,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  better 
filled  than  churches  iu  any  other  country  in  Europe.  It  is  con* 
sidered  utterly  disrespectable  not  to  attend  church  at  all ;  he  is 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion  who  attends  only  one  service  ; 
and  it  is  a  mark  of  a  thoroughly  good  young  man  to  attend  three 
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times.  This  fashion  of  church  attendance  is,  however,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  variety  of  reasona  For  one  thing,  in  Scot- 
land more  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  religion  has 
been  identified  with  patriotism.  The  struggles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Restoration  periods  were  struggles  not  only  against 
Popery  and  Prelacy,  but  against  England.  Probably  had  Epis- 
copacy been  allowed  to  make  its  way  in  Scotland  in  the  usual 
way,  and  had  attempts  not  been  made  to  impose  it  by  English 
dragoons,  it  might  not  have  been  the  plant  of  sickly  growth  that 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  patriotic,  and 
the  mark  of  a  true  Scotsman,  to  attend  regularly  the  Church  of 
his  fathers.  Moreover,  the  memory  of  the  persecutions  which 
the  covenanting  Presbyterians  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  op- 
ponents is  still  fresh ;  it  is  only  two  hundred  years  since  they 
were  hunted  from  cave  to  cave,  and  had  to  meet  on  thv  hillside 
for  public  worship,  the  Bible  in  the  one  hand  and  the  sword  in 
the  other.  What  the  Covenanters  did  and  said — and  no  unpre- 
judiced reader  of  history,  however  much  he  may  admire  them,  will 
refuse  to  admit  that  they  committed  both  in  speech  and  writing 
many  mistakes — has,  on  account  of  these  sanctifying  sufferings, 
come  to  be  looked  upon  in  many  districts  of  Scotland  as  inferior, 
in  sacredness  and  authority,  only  to  the  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves.  Hence  irregular  attendance  upon  these  ordi- 
nances of  religion  for  which  their  fathers  fought  and  bled,  is  con- 
sidered on  the  part  of  Scotsmen  of  the  present  day  as  a  proof 
not  only  of  irreligious  tendencies,  but  of  heartless  ingratitude. 
Further,  as  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  a  large  num- 
ber of  Scotsmen  have  a  personal  proprietary  interest  in  their 
clergy  and  Churchea  This  can  be  said,  of  course,  chiefly  of  those 
Churches  which  are  either  practically,  or  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  Voluntary ;  and  in  which  laymen,  from  their  being 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  supporters  of  the  jninisters  and  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  have  necessarily  very  great  influence.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  also,  laymen  have  at  the  present  time  considerable 
influence  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  promise  to  have  even 
more.  For  that  Church,  although  established  and  endowed,  has 
to  depend  for  the  support  of  the  supplementary  churches  which 
circumstances  have  forced  it  to  erect,  on  the  wealth  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  laity,  and  to  that  extent,  consequently,  is  voluntary. 
Thus  a  certain  class  of  laymen  have  come  to  have  considerable 
influenca  Wealthy,  friends  of  the  Church,  in  the  sense  of  giving 
her  their  money,  and  being  able  to  devote  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  to  her  business,  they  are  found  representing  her  equally 
with  the  clergy.  Such  gentlemen,  for  example,  as  Messrs.  Baird, 
who  have  given  their  money  to  the  Endowment  Scheme,  and 
their  time  to  the  promotion  of  such  an  Elducation  Bill  as  will 
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satisfy  the  clerical  party  in  Scotland,  are  looked  up  to  with  a  re- 
spect closely  approaching  to  reverence.    The  Church  enthusiasm 
of  such  men  occasionally  takes  peculiar  form&     We  have  before 
us,  for  example,  a  paper  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  same  fiaird 
family,  the  iron  millionaires  of  Scotland,  entitled  '*  Notes  of  some 
Alterations  suggested  as  likely  to  lead  to  more  Efficiency  and 
Success  in  the  conducting  of  the  Work  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland."     These  suggestions  contemplate  nothing  less  than  a 
sweeping  reform,  or  rather  a  revolution,  in  the  whole  management 
of  the  Church,  embracing  the  abolition  of  every  existing  form  of 
patronage,  and  the  appointment  of  a  circuit  court,  composed  of 
clergymen  and  laymen,  for  examining  and  licensing  all  students, 
and  indeed  for  managing  all  the  important  business  of  the  Church. 
Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  suggestions :  ^  Fix  an  age  at 
which  a  minister  must  retire  from  his  charge;  providing  also 
that  he  must  retire  sooner,  if  from  infirmity  he  shall  fail  to  dis- 
charge efficiently  the  duties  of  his  office,  in  both  cases  with  a  re- 
tiring aJlowanca     After  a  minister  has  been  two  years  in  a  place, 
and  his  Church  is  not  occupied  on  the  average  at  each  diet  by  at 
least  one- third  as  many  as  it  is  rented  for,  let  there  be  an  end  to 
his  incumbency  unless  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  circuit 
court  that  there  is  good  reason  for  a  further  trial.''  This  is  thoroughly 
a  tradesman's  view  of  the  clerical  profession*     Let  a  clergyman 
be  paid  by  results ;  if  he  fills  his  Church,  he  is  fit  for  his  post ; 
if  he  does  not»  he  is  a  failure.     To  any  one  who  does  not  look  at 
things  from  the  purely  commercial  point  of  view,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  Church  can  be  saved  by  a  plan  like  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Baird.     It  is  internal,  not  external  reform  that  is  required. 
The  formation  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  although  it  improved  the 
machinery  of  Roman  Catholic  propagandism,  has  not  saved  the 
temporal  power ;  nor  will  it  stave  off  the  evil  day  which  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  has  only  shown  to  be  near 
at  hand.     The  Church  of  Scotland  might,  although  that  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  be  saved  from  disestablishment  and 
destruction  by  the  widening  or  abolition  of  its  creed,  but  never 
by  a  circuit  court. 

Although  the  different  Churches  rank  among  their  supporters 
a  large  number  of  people  who  are  adherents  generally  from 
custom,  from  the  dull  uoinquiring  Conservatism  which  stands 
for  belief,  and  from  commercial  reasons,  the  number  of  those 
who  are  attached  to  any  particular  denomination  is  growing  less 
and  less  every  day.  We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the 
influences  which  have  caused  many  of  the  more  intelligent  Scotch 
artisans  to  leave  the  Churches,  and  the  same  or  similar  influences 
have  had  their  effect  upon  the  country  at  large.  In  the  large 
towns,  where  the  ecclesiastical  Mrs.  Grundy  has  not  so  great  an  in- 
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fluence,  or  can  be  more  easily  eluded,  there  are  to  be  found  large 
numbers  of  young  men  who  are  attached  to  no  particular  Church, 
and  have  indeed  no  definite  religious  belief.  If  they  read  or 
think  on  theological  subjects,  or  subjects  more  or  less  connected 
with  theology,  their  literature  is  almost  certain  to  be  of  the 
Maurice  and  Martineau  type;  and  not  unfrequently  will  you 
stumble  on  clubs  and  coteries  of  the  "  New  Philosophy  ;"  men 
who  have  studied  under  Professor  Bain  of  Aberdeen,  or  drunk 
deep  of  the  fountain  of  Spencer.  These  young  men,  most  of 
whom,  as  may  be  supposed,  belong  to  the  "  learned  professions," 
either  attend  no  church  at  all,  or  attend  the  ministrations  of 
that  clergyman  with  whose  preachiug  they  can  most  sympa- 
thize. In  Edinburgh  they  will  listen  to  a  sermon  from  Dr.  Wal- 
lace or  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander ;  in  Glasgow  they  attend  Dr. 
Macleod  or  Dr.  Pulsford.  Such  men  they  may  respect,  admire, 
and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  follow,  but  for  the  system  to  which 
they  belong,  they  have  nothing  but  contempt.  Tbey  consider 
Presbyterian  Churches  to  be,  in  point  of  culture  and  thought, 
far  behind  the  times,  and  indeed  as  places  in  which  an  anti- 
quated theology  is  taught  without  feeling  and  without  intelligence 
to  "  stolid  peasants  and  superstitious  women  ;*'  the  clergy  they 
look  upon  as  partially  hypocrites,  but  mainly  dull  men  whose 
function  in  life  it  seems  to  be  to  live  on  3001.  a  year,  dine  out, 
and  arrive  at  the  weight  of  fourteen  stone ;  who  never  think,  and 
read  only  antiquated  newspapera  Be  their  opinions  right  or 
wrong,  unquestionably  they  have  already  considerable  influence, 
and  will  have  more  when  the  owners  of  them  are  spread,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will  be,  in  the  course  of  their  professional  wander- 
ings over  the  country.  Thus  the  leaven  of  free  religious  thought 
may  in  time  leaven  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

Another  lay  influence  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  catholicity 
of  thought,  and  against  the  Church,  is  that  of  the  Scottish  press. 
The  great  majority  of  the  leading  newspapers  are  either  silent 
regarding  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  questions  which  agi- 
tate the  country,  or  openly  espouse  the  liberal  side,  and  even 
the  Edinburgh  Courant,  the  only  Tory  daily  newspaper  in 
Scotland,  does  not  advocate  bigotry  of  any  kind ;  the  ecclesias- 
tical Conservatism  it  preaches  is  not  that  of  Dr.  Gibson,  but  that 
of  Hegel.  In  the  latter  of  these  categories  are  to  be  found  the 
Scotsman  and  the  Olasgow  Herald,  which  are  beyond  all  doubt 
the  leading  organs  of  popular  opinion  in  the  country.  The  former, 
which  is  Liberal  in  all  things,  has  gained  for  itself  a  special  repu- 
tion  for  its  ecclesiastical  articles,  in  which  bigotry  and  illiberalism 
of  every  kind  are  handled  with  great  freedom^  humour,  and 
force,  and  sympathy  is  emphatically  expressed  with  men  who, 
like  the  Liberal  leaders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  seek  to 
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emancipate  Presbyterianism  from  the  fetters  which  bind  her; 
the  latter,  which  is  Conservative  in  some  respects,  represents 
with  much  fidelity  and  success  the  abhorrence  with  which  men 
of  refinement  and  sensibility  regard  the  petty  bigotries  of  ultra- 
Presbyterianism.  Nor  is  the  discussion  of  these  questions  confined 
to  the  leading-article  columns  of  these  journals ;  in  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence,  laymen  are  to  be  found  arguing  the 
pros  and  cotis  of  the  ecclesiastical  Questions  of  the  day.     What 
is  known  as  the  ''  Sabbath  Question '  is  the  favourite  subject  of 
discussions  of  this  order,  and  indeed  it  threatens  to  be  the  rock 
upon  which  Calvinism  will  split.     The  ultra-Presbyterian  view 
of  the  Sabbath — ^for  the  true-blue  Presbyterian  is  "Calvino 
Galvinior^' — is  absolutely  impossible  of  fulfilment      To  spend 
the  whole  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  the  public  and  private 
exercises  of  Divine  worship,  as  is  enjoined  by  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith^  is  what  no  man  is,  even  physically,  capable 
of,  and  what  few  men  in  Scotland  attempt  to  do,  as  the  walking 
on  Sunday,  now  all  but  universal  in  Scotland,  clearly  proves. 
Yet  a  section  of  Presbyterians,  in  which  Dr.  Qibson  and  the 
more  consistent  of  the  Free  Church  people  are  prominent,  en- 
deavour to  do  or  rather  to  get  others  to  do  what  is  impossible,  to 
square  the  ecclesiastical  circle.    They  preach  and  protest  against 
Sunday  trains  ;  the  reports  of  their  ecclesiastical  meetings  posi- 
tively groan  with  statistics  of  what  they  call  Sabbath  desecration 
(a  genuine  Presbyterian  never  uses  the  word  Sunday  either  as  a 
substantive  or  as  an  adjective);   Dr.  Gibson,  more  logical,  as 
already  mentioned,  than  the  rest  of  his  class,  even  preaches  and 
speaks  against  Sunday  cabs  and  Sunday  dinners ;  and  the  Free 
Assembly  actually  went  the  length,  a  year  or  two  ago,  of  excommu- 
nicating a  compositor  for  attending  to  his  business  on  Sunday. 
But,  outside  of  the  Free  Church  body,  and  of  Dr.  Gibson's  section 
of  it,  and  especially  among  laymen,  such  views  of  the  Sabbath 
ate  looked  upon  with  positive  abhorrence,  and  that  repugnance 
IS  freely  and  fully  expressed  by  letters  in  the  newspapers,  and 
even  more  so,  if  that  is  possible,  by  the  manner  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gibson,  the  Sabbath  is  not  kept     Perhaps  also  the 
repugnance  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  laity  to  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  Sunday,  may  be  accounted  for  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  coarse  manner  in  which  that  view  is  sometimes  put.  To  quote 
from  Dr.  Wallace : — "  Several  years  ago,  in  the  heat  of  certain 
Sabbatarian  discussions,  a  cab  was  driven  leisurely  through  the 
most  crowded  streets  of  Edinburgh,  covered,  as  is  done  during 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  with  huge  placards,  be- 
hind and  on  the  sides  of  which  was  inscribed,  in  glaring  capitals, 
the  motto,  '  Give  God  his  dav.'     This  appeal,  putting  very  tersely 
the  Sabbatarian  theory,  would  certainly  not  be  recognised  by  the 
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intelligence  of  Scotland  as  expressing  their  reasons  for  keeping 
Sunday.  They  do  so  chiefly,  not  because  they  suppose  themselves 
bound  to  pay  a  tax  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  Deity, 
but  because  they  believe  the  institution  to  be  a  valuable  one/'  If 
the  Sabbatarian  theory  is  so  repulsive  to  ordinary  Scotch  intelli- 
gence, it  must  be  all  the  more  so  to  that  higher  intelligence  which, 
after  all,  leads  the  country.  And  rebellion  on  one  point  of  Scotch 
Calvinism  leads,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  to  rebellion  on  other 
points ;  the  man  who  has  questioned  the  Presbyterian  theory  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  soon  comes  to  question  things  of  far 
more  importance.  Although  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  Sabbath  question  and  that  of  creeds  in  general,  the  un« 
settling  of  opinion  on  the  one  often  leads  to  the  unsettling  of 
opinion  on  the  other.  This  has  always  been  characteristic  of  Scotch 
religious  movements.  The  Scotch  people,  although  highly 
sceptical,  are  slow  to  move  in  religious  matters,  but  when  they 
are  impelled  to  act,  they  do  so  with  a  vengeance,  and  in  a  radictd 
manner  unknown  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  Reformation  in 
Scotland  was,  as  almost  every  one  knows,  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  quiet  transition  from  Roman  Catholicism  to 
Anglicanism  known  as  the  Reformation  in  England.  Scotland 
vaulted  at  once  from  Cardinal  Beaton  to  John  Knox ;  from 
aristocratic  High  Churchism  to  Presbyterian  democracy ;  from 
the  sensuous  ritual  of  Romanism  to  the  very  bald  service  that  is 
performed  at  the  present  time  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
Churches  in  Scotland.  The  next  change  will  probably  be  not 
less  abrupt  and  radical ;  even  although  it  be  hastened  not  by 
the  men  who  preach  two  sermons  a  week  in  the  pulpit,  but  those 
who  preach  daily  in  the  presa 

Thus  Scotland  is  becoming  in  things  ecclesiastical  more  liberal, 
if  not  by  means  of  the  clergy,  in  spite  of  them  and  through  the 
laity.  That,  even  in  these  days  of  daily  papers  and  the  decline 
of  sacerdotal  influence,  Scotland  would  prefer  that  the  inevitable 
change  should  be  effected  by  the  clergy  themselves,  is  what  no 
one  will  doubt  who  knows  how  strong  a  hold  they  once  bad,  and 
still  indeed  have,  of  the  mind  of  the  nation.  It  will  be  long 
before  the  people  of  Scotland  forget  the  two  centuries  in  which 
the  clergy  were  found  standing  by  their  side  opposed  to  the 
op]>ression  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  aristocracy.  Were  Dr. 
Wallace's  theory  realized,  and  the  Calvinistic  clergy  to  resolve 
themselves  into  a  society  of  free  religious  thinkers,  whether 
or  not  retaining  their  present  revenues  and  endowments,  all 
might  yet  be  well.  Believing  yet,  as  we  have  always  done, 
that  the  true  way  to  solve  the  great  ''  religious  difficulty  "  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  is  to  cut  the  chain  that  binds  the  Church 
to  the  State,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  ttiat  the  Scotch 
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Yclnntaries  appear  in  the  meantime  unable,  and  certainly  not 
willing,  to  assuage  the  craving  which  unquestionably  exists  in 
Scotland  for  greater  doctrinal  latitude  and  comprehensiveness. 
In  their  theological  narrowness  lies  their  weakness  ;  in  her  ever- 
increasing  breadth  lies  the  Church's  hope  of  a  longer  lease  of  life 
as  an  Establishment  than  she  might  otherwise  expect  Were  she  to 
play  the  character  of  a  stop-gap  until  ecclesiastical  Voluntaryism 
m  Scotland  also  become  theological  Liberalism,  few  would  object 
to  her  clergy  receiving  State  revenues  for  many  years  longer. 


Art.  II. — ^The  Poetry  op  Democracy:  Walt 

Whitman. 

1.  Leaves  of  Grass.    Washington,  D.C.     1871. 

2.  Passage  to  India.    Washington,  D.C.     1871. 

3.  Democratic  Vistas.    Washington,  D.C.     1871. 

THAT  school  of  criticism  which  has  attempted  in  recent  years 
to  connect  the  history  of  literature  and  art  with  the  larger 
history  of  society  and  the  general  movement  of  civilizations, 
creeds,  forms  of  national  life  and  feeling,  and  which  may  be 
called  emphatically  the  critical  school  of  the  present  century,  or 
the  naturalist  as  contradistinguished  from  the  dogmatic  school, 
has  not  yet  essayed  the  application  of  its  method  and  principles 
to  the  literature  and  art  of  America.  For  a  moment  one  won- 
deringly  inquires  after  the  cause  of  this  seeming  neglect.  The 
New  World,  with  its  new  presentations  to  the  senses,  its  new 
ideas  and  passions,  its  new  social  tendencies  and  habits,  must 
surely,  one  thinks,  have  given  birth  to  literary  and  artistic  forms 
corresponding  to  itself  in  strange  novelty,  unlike  in  a  remarkable 
degree  those  sprung  from  our  Old-world,  and  old-world  hearts. 
A  moral  soil  and  a  moral  climate  so  different  from  those  of 
Europe  must  surely  have  produced  a  fauna  and  flora  other  than 
the  European,  a  fauna  and  flora  which  the  writers  of  literary  na- 
tural history  cannot  but  be  curious  to  classify,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  which  they  must  endeavour  to  account  for  by  the  special  con- 
ditions of  existence  and  of  the  development  of  species  in  the  new 
country.  It  is  as  much  to  be  expected  that  poems  and  pictures 
requiring  new  names  should  be  found  there  as  that  new  living 
things  of  any  other  kind,  the  hickory  and  the  hemlock,  the 
mocking-bird  and  the  katydid,  should  be  found.  So  one  reasons 
[Vol.  XCVI.  No.  CLXXXIX.]-Nbw  Sekibs,  Vol.  XL.   No.  I.        D 
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for  a  moment,  and  wonders.    The  fact  is,  that  while  the  physical 
conditions,  fostering  certain  forms  of  life,  and  repressing  others, 
operated  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  disclosed  themselves  in 
their  proper  results  with  the  simplicity  and  sureness  of  nature, 
the  permanent  moral  powers  were  met  by  others  of  transitory  or 
local,  but,  for  the  time,  superior  authority,  which  put  a  hedge 
around  the  literature  and  art  of  America,  enclosing  a  little  para- 
dise of  European  culture,  refinement,  and  aristocratic  delicatesse 
frcrm  the  howling  wilderness  of  Yankee  democracy,  and  insulating 
it  from  the  vital  touch  and  breath  of  the  land,  the  winds  of  free, 
untrodden  places,  the  splendour  and  vastness  of  rivers  and  seas,  the 
strength  and  tumult  of  the  people.     Until  of  late  indigenous 
growths  of  the  New  World  showed  in  American  literature  like 
exotics,  shy  or  insolent     We  were  aware  of  this,  and  expected  in 
an  American  poet  some  one  who  would  sing  for  us  gently,  in  a 
minor  key,  the  pleasant  airs  we  knew.    Longfellow's  was  a  sweet 
and  characteristic  note,  but,  except  in  a  heightened  enjoyment  of 
the  antique — a  ruined  Rhine  castle,  a  goblet  from  which  dead 
knights  had  drunk,  a  suit  of  armour,  or  anything  frankly  Me- 
diaeval— except  in   this,   Longfellow   is  one   of   ourselves-<-an 
European.     '' Evangeline  *'  is  an  European  idyl  of  American 
life,   Hermann    and    Dorothea    having   emigrated   to   Acadie. 
''Hiawatha"  might  have  been  dreamed  in  Kensington  by  a 
London  man  of  letters  who  possessed  a  graceful  idealizing  turn 
of  imagination,  and  who  had  studied  with  clear-minded  and 
gracious  sympathy  the  better  side  of  Indian  character  and  man- 
ners.    Longfellow  could  amiably  quiz,  from  a  point  of  view  of 
superior  and  contented  refinement,  his  countrymen  who  went 
about  blatant  and  blustering  for  a  national  art  and  literature 
which  should  correspond  with  the  large  proportions  and  freedom  of 
the  Republic.    "  We  want,"  cries  Mr.  Hathaway  in  **  Kavanagb,'' 
"  a  national  drama,  in  which  scope  enough  shall  be  given  to  our 
gigantic  ideas,  and  to  the  unparalleled  activity  and  progress  of 
our  people.  .  .  .  We  want  a  national  literature,  altogether  shaggy 
and  unshorn,  that  shall  shake  the  earth,  like  a  herd  of  buffaloes^ 
thundering  over  the  prairies  !''     And  Mr.  Churchill  explains  that 
what  is  best  in  literature  is  not  national  but  universal,  and  is  the 
fruit  of  refinement  and  culture.    Longfellow's  fellow-countryman, 
Irving,  might  have  walked  arm-in-arm  with  Addison,  and  Addison 
would  have  run  no  risk  of  being  discomposed  by  a  trans- Atlantic 
twang  in  his  companion's  accent.    Irving,  if  he  betrays  his  origin 
at  all,  betrays  it  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  Longfellow,  by  his 
tender,  satisfied  repose  in  the  venerable,  chiefly  the  venerable  in 
English  society  and  manners,  by  his  quiet  delight  in  the  implicit 
tradition  of  English  civility,  the  scarcely- felt  yet  everywhere  in- 
fluential presence  of  a  beautiful  and  grave  Past^  and  the  company 
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of  UBfleen  beneficent  assoGiationa  In  Bryant,  Europe  is  more  in 
the  background  ;  prairie  and  immemorial  forest  occupy  the  broad 
spaces  of  his  canvas,  but  be  feels  pleasure  in  these  mainly  because 
he  is  not  native  to  their  influences.  The  mountains  are  not  his 
sponsors ;  there  are  not  the  uuconsciousnesses  between  him  and 
them  which  indicate  kinship,  nor  the  silences  which  prove  entire 
communion.  Moreover,  the  life  of  American  men  aod  women 
is  almost  absolutely  unrepresented  in  the  poetry  of  Bryant  The 
idealized  Bed  man  is  made  use  of  as  picturesque,  an  interesting  atid 
romuDtic  person  ;  but  the  Yankee  is  prosaic  as  his  ledger.  The 
American  people  had  evidently  not  become  an  object  of  imagina- 
tive  interest  to  itself  in  the  mind  of  Bryant. 

That  the  historical  school  of  criticism  should  not  have  occu- 
pied itself  with  American  literature  is  then  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  A  chapter  upon  that  literature  until  recently  muni 
have  been  not  a  criticism  but  a  prophecy.  It  was  this  very  fact, 
the  absence  of  a  national  literature^  which  the  historical  school 
was  called  on  to  explaia  And  to  explain  it  evident  and  suffi* 
cicnt  causes  were  producible,  and  were  produced.  The  strictly 
Puritan  origin  of  the  Americaos,  the  effort  imposed  upon  them 
of  subduing  the  physical  forces  of  the  country,  and  of  yoking 
them  to  the  service  of  man,  the  occupation  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity with  an  absorbing  industry,  the  proximity  of  Europe,  which 
niade  it  possible  for  America  to  neglect  the  pursuit  of  the  sciences, 
Uterature,  and  the  fine  arts  without  relapsing  into  barbarism — 
these  caoses  were  enumerated  by  De  Tocqueville  as  having  con- 
curred to  fix  the  minds  of  the  Americans  upon  purely  practical 
objects.  "  I  consider  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  that 
portion  of  the  English  people  which  is  commissioned  to  explore 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  nation  enjoy- 
ing more  leisure,  and  less  harassed  by  the  drudgery  of  life,  may 
devote  its  energies  to  thought,  and  enlarge  in  all  directions  the 
empire  of  the  mind."  Besides  which,  before  a  nation  can  become 
poetical  to  itself,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  must  possess  a 
distinctive  character,  and  the  growth  of  national  as  of  individual 
character  is  a  process  of  long  duration  in  every  case,  of  longer 
duration  than  ordinary  when  a  larger  than  ordinary  variety  of 
the  elements  of  character  wait  to  be  assimilated  and  brought  into 
harmony. 

In  Emerson  a  genuine  product  of  the  soil  was  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  apparent  to  us.  We  tasted  in  him  the  flavour  of  strange 
sap,  and  knew  the  ripening  of  another  sun  and  other  winda  Me 
spoke  of  what  is  old  and  universal,  but  he  spoke  in  the  fashion 
of  a  modem  man,  and  of  his  own  nation.  His  Greek  head 
pivoted  restlessly  on  true  Yankee  shoulders,  and  when  he  talked 
Plato  he  did  so  in  a  dialectical  variety  of  Attic  peculiar  to 
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Boston.*  Lowell,  at  times  altogether  feudal  and  European,  has 
also  at  times  a  trans- Atlantic  air,  in  the  earnest  but  somewhat  vague 
spiritualism  of  his  earlier  poems,  his  enthusiasm  about  certain 
dear  and  dim  general  ideas,  and  more  happily  in  a  conception  of 
the  democratic  type  of  manhood  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
poems  of  later  years,  especially  in  that  very  noble  **  Ode  recited 
at  the  Harvard  Commemoration,  July  21,  1865."  But  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  works  of  Lowell  do  not  mirror  the  life,  the  thoughts, 
and  passions  of  the  nation.  They  are  works,  as  it  were,  of  an 
English  poet  who  has  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  admires  the  institutions,  and  has  faith  in  the  ideas  of 
America,  but  who  cannot  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  old 
country,  and  its  authorities. 

At  last  steps  forward  a  man  unlike  any  of  his  predecessors,  and 
announces  himself,  and  is  announced  with  a  flourish  of  critical 
trumpets,  as  Bard  of  America,  and  Bard  of  democracy.  What 
cannot  be  questioned  after  an  hour's  acquaintance  with  Walt 
Whitman  and  his  '^  Leaves  of  Grass/'  is  that  in  him  we  meet 
a  man  not  shaped  out  of  old-world  clay,  not  cast  in  any  old- 
world  mould,  and  hard  to  name  by  any  old-world  name.  In  his 
self-assertion  there  is  a  manner  of  powerful  nonchalantness  which 
is  not  assumed  ;  he  does  not  peep  timidly  from  behind  his  works 
to  glean  our  suffrages,  but  seems  to  say,  "  Take  me  or  leave  me, 
here  I  am,  a  solid  and  not  an  inconsiderable  fact  of  the  universe." 
He  disturbs  our  classifications.  He  attracts  us ;  he  repels  us ;  he 
excites  our  curiosity,  wonder,  admiration,  love ;  or,  our  extreme 
repugnance.  He  does  anything  except  leave  us  indifferent.  How- 
ever we  feel  towards  him  we  cannot  despise  him.  He  is  "  a  sum- 
mons and  a  challenge."  He  must  be  understood  and  so  accepted, 
or  must  be  got  rid  of.  Passed  by  he  cannot  be.  To  English 
readers  Whitman  is  already  known  through  Mr.  Conway's  per- 
sonal reminiscences,  published  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review," 
through  the  judicious  criticism  of  Mr.  Bossetti  prefixed  to  his 
volume  of  selections,  and  through  other  reviews,  favourable  and 
unfavourable.  His  critics  have,  for  the  most  part,  confined  their 
attention  to  the  personality  of  the  man  ;  they  have  studied  him, 
for  the  most  part,  as  a  phenomenon  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
society,  the  environment,  the  milieu^  which  has  made  such  a 
phenomenon  possible.  In  a  general  way  it  has  been  said  that 
Whitman  is  the  representative  in  art  of  American  democracy, 
but  the  meaning  of  this  has  not  been  investigated  in  detail  It 
is  purposed  here  to  consider  some  of  Ihe  characteristics  of  demo- 
cratic art,  and  to  inquire  in  what  manner  they  manifest  them- 
selves in  Whitman's  work. 

*  "A  Greek  head  on  right  Yankee  shonlders." — ^Lowell. 
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A  word  of  explanation  is  necessary.  The  representative  man 
of  a  nation  is  not  always  the  nation's  favourite.  Hebrew  spiri- 
tualism, the  deepest  instincts,  the  highest  reaches  of  the  moral 
attainment  of  the  Jewish  race^  appear  in  the  cryings  and  commu- 
nings of  its  prophets ;  yet  the  prophets  sometimes  cried  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  people  went  after  strange  gods.  American 
democracy  is  as  yet  but  half-formed.  The  framework  of  its 
institutions  exists,  but  the  will,  the  conscience,  the  mature  desires 
of  the  democratic  society  are  still  in  process  of  formation.  If 
Whitman's  writings  are  spoken  of  as  the  poetry  of  American 
democracy,  it  is  not  implied  that  his  are  the  volumes  most 
inquired  after  in  the  libraries  of  New  York  or  Boston.  What  one 
means  is  that  these  are  the  poems  which  naturally  arise  when  a 
man  of  imaginative  genius  stands  face  to  face  with  a  great  demo- 
cratic world,  as  yet  but  half-fashioned,  such  as  society  is  in  the 
United  States  of  the  present  day.  Successive  editions  of  his 
works  prove  that  Whitman  has  many  readers.  But  whether  he 
had  them  now,  or  waited  for  them  in  years  to  come,  it  would 
remain  true  that  he  is  the  first  representative  democrat  in  art  of 
the  American  Continent  At  the  same  time  he  is  before  all  else 
a  living  man,  and  must  not  be  compelled  to  appear  as  mere  offi- 
cial representative  of  anything.  He  will  not  be  comprehended 
in  a  formula.  No  view  of  him  can  image  the  substance,  the  life 
and  movement  of  his  manhood,  which  contracts  and  dilates,  and 
is  all  over  sensitive  and  vital.  Such  views  are,  however,  valuable 
in  the  study  of  literature, as  hypotheses  are  in  the  natural  sciences, 
at  least  for  the  collocation  of  facts.  They  have  a  tendency  to 
render  criticism  rigid  and  doctrinaire  ;  the  critic  must  therefore 
ever  be  ready  to  escape  from  his  own  theory  of  a  man,  and 
come  in  contact  with  the  man  himself.  Every  one  doubtless 
moves  in  some  regular  orbit,  and  all  aberrations  are  only  appa- 
rent, but  what  the  precise  orbit  is  we  must  be  slow  to  pronounca 
Meanwhile  we  may  legitimately  conjecture,  as  Kepler  conjectured, 
if  only  we  remain  ready  as  Kepler  was  to  vary  our  conjectures 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  observed  phenomena  require. 

A  glance  at  the  art  of  an  aristocratic  period  will  inform  us  in 
the  way  of  contrast  of  much  that  we  may  expect  to  find  under  a 
democracy.  And  before  all  else  we  are  impressed  by  the  great 
regard  which  the  artists  of  an  aristocratic  period  pay  to  form. 
The  dignity  of  letters  maintains  itself,  like  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  by  a  regulated  propriety  of  manners.  Ideas  and  feelings 
cannot  be  received  unless  they  wear  the  courtly  costume.  Pre- 
cise canons  applicable  to  the  drama,  the  ode,  the  epic,  to  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  music,  are  agreed  upon,  and  are 
strictly  enforced.  They  acquire  traditional  authority,  the  pre* 
cedents  of  a  great  period  of  art  (such^  for  example^  as  that  of 
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Louis  XIY.),  being  final  and  absolute  with  succeeding  genera- 
tions. ''Style  is  deemed  of  almost  as  much  importance  as 
thought  ....  The  tone  of  mind  is  always  dignified,  seldom 
very  animated^  and  writers  care  more  to  perfect  what  they  pro- 
duce than  to  multiply  their  productions."*  The  peril  to  which 
an  aristocratic  literature  is  hereby  exposed  is  of  a  singular  kind  ; 
matter  or  substance  may  cease  to  exist,  while  an  empty  and 
elaborately  studied  form,  a  variegated  surface  with  nothing  below 
it,  may  remain.  This  condition  of  things  was  actually  realized 
at  difierent  times  in  the  ^literatures  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  of  France, 
and  of  England,  when  such  a  variegated  surface  of  literature 
served  for  disport  and  display  of  the  wits  of  courtiers,  of  inge- 
nious authors,  of  noble  and  gentle  persons  male  and  female,  and 
when  reflection  and  imagination  had  ceased  to  have  any  relation 
with  letters. 

Again,  the  literature  of  an  aristocracy  is  distinguished  by  its 
striving  after  selectness,  by  its  exclusive  spirit,  and  the  number 
of  things  it  proscribes.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
courtly  art  which  has  a  great  monarchy  for  its  centre  of  inspira- 
tion. There  is  an  ever-present  terror  of  vulgarity.  Certain 
words  are  ineligible  in  poetry ;  they  are  mean  or  undignified,  and 
the  things  denoted  by  them  must  be  described  in  an  elegant 
periphrasis.  Directness  and  vividness  are  sacrificed  to  propriety. 
The  acquired  associations  of  words  are  felt  to  be  as  important, 
and  claim  as  much  attention  as  their  immediate  significance, 
their  spiritual  power  and  personal  character.  In  language  as  in 
life  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  aristocracy  and  a  commonalty ; 
words  with  a  heritage  of  dignity,  words  which  have  been  en- 
nobled, and  a  rabble  of  words  which  are  excluded  from  positions 
of  honour  and  of  trust.  But  this  striving  after  selectness  in 
forms  of  speech  is  the  least  important  manifestation  of  the  exclu- 
sive spirit  of  aristocratic  art.  Far  the  greater  number  of  men 
and  women,  classes  of  society,  conditions  of  life,  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  are  not  even  conceived  as  in  any  way  susceptible  of 
representation  in  art  which  aspires  to  be  grave  and  beautiful. 
The  common  people  do  not  show  themselves  en  masse  except  as 
they  may  follow  in  a  patient  herd,  or  oppose  in  impotent  and 
insolent  revolt  the  leadership  of  their  lords.  Individually  they 
are  never  objects  of  equal  interest  with  persons  of  elevated 
worldly  station.  Even  Shakspeare  could  hardly  find  in  humble 
life  other  virtues  than  a  humorous  honesty  and  an  affectionate 
fidelity.  Robin  Hood,  the  popular  hero,  could  not  be  quite 
heroic  were  he  not  of  noble  extraction,  and  reputed  Earl  of 
Huntingdon.  In  the  decline  of  an  aristocratic  period,  dramatic 
studies  of  individual  character  and  the  life  of  the  peasant  or 

*  "Democraoy  in  America,"  Yol.  iiL  p.  115,  ed.  1810. 
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artisan  may  be  made  from  a  superior  poivJt  of  view.  The  litera- 
tare  of  benevoleooe  and  piety  stooping  down  to  view  the  sad 
bodies  and  souls  of  men  tends  in  this  direction.    And  there  are 
poems  and  novels,  and  paintings  and  sculptures,  which  flatter  the 
leeling  of  mild  benevolence.     Pictures  like  those  of  Faed,  in 
which  some  aged  cottager,  some  strong  delver  of  the  earth,  or 
searcher  of  the  sea,  some  hardworked  father  of  children,  says 
appealingly,  ^By  virtue  of  this  love  I  exhibit  towards  my  off- 
spring, by  virtue  of  the  correct  sense  I  have  of  the  condescension 
of  my  betters,  by  virtue  of  this  bit  of  pathos  —  indubitably 
human — ^in  my  eye,  confess  now  am  I  not  a  man  and  a  bro- 
ther V — pictures  like  these  are  produced,  and  may  be  purchased 
by  amiable  persons  of  the  upper  classes  who  would  honour  the 
admirable  qualities  which  exist  in  humble  life.     But  when  the 
aristocratic  period  is  in  its  strength,  and  especially  in  courtly  art 
and  literature,  these  condescending  studies,  not  without  a  certain 
affection  and  sincerity  in  them,  are  unknown.     It  is  as  if  the 
world  were  made  up  of  none  but  the  gently  bom  and  bred.     At 
most  rustic  life  is  glanced  at  for  the  sake  of  the  suggestions  of 
pretty  waywardness  it  may  supply  to  the  Taney  of  great  people 
tired  of  greatness.     To  play  at  pastoral  may  be  for  a  while  the 
fiftshion,  if  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  permitted  to 
choose  graceful  classical  names,  if  the  crooks  are  dainty,  and  the 
duties  of  the  penfold  not  severe,  if  Phyllis  may  set  off  a  neat 
ankle  with  the  latest  shoe,  and  Corydon  may  complain  of  the 
cruel  fair  in  the  bitterness  of  roundel  or  sonnet.     The  middle 
classes,  however,  the  bourgeoisie,   figure   considerably  in  one 
department  of  poetry — ^iu  the  comic  drama.     Moli^re  indeed, 
living  under  a  stricter  rule  of  courtliness,  suffered  disgrace  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  so  low-bred  a  person  as  the 
excellent  M.  Jourdain.   But  to  the  noble  mind  of  our  own  Caro- 
line period  how  rich  a  material  of  humour,  inexhaustibly  divert- 
ing, if  somewhat  monotonous  in  theme,  was  afforded  by  the 
relations  of  the  high-born  and  the  moneyed  classes.    The  bour^ 
geois  apiog  the  courtier,  the  lord  making  a  fool  of  the  merchant, 
while  he  makes  love  to  the  merchant's  wife  and  daughter — what 
uoextinguishable  laughter  have  variations  upon  these  elementary 
themes  compelled  from  the  occupants  of  the  boxes  in  our  Resto- 
ration theatres  1     There  is  an  innocence  quite  touching  in  their 
openness  to  impressions  from  the  same  comic  effects  repeated 
again  and  again.     Harlequin  still  at  the  close  of  the  pantomime 
belabouring  Pantaloon  is  not  more  sure  of  his  success  with  the 
wide-eyed  on-lookers   in  the  front  row  than  was  the  gallant 
engaged  in  seducing  the  draper  s  or  hosier's  pretty  wife  with  gold 
supplied  by  her  husband,  in  the  playhouses  favoured  by  our 
mirthful  monarch  and  his  companions. 
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AH  that  is  noblest  in  an  aristocratic  age  embodies  itself  not  in  its 
comedy,  but  its  serious  art,  and  in  the  persons  of  heroic  men  and 
women.  Very  high  and  admirable  types  of  character  are  realized 
in  the  creations  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  All  the  virtues 
which  a  position  of  hereditary  greatness,  dignity,  and  peril  calls 
forth — energy  of  character,  vigour  of  will,  disregard  of  life,  of 
limb,  and  of  property  in  comparison  with  honour,  the  virtues  of 
generosity,  loyalty,  courtesy,  maguificence^these  are  glorified 
and  illustrated  in  man  ;  and  in  woman  all  the  virtues  of  depen- 
dence, all  the  graces  insensibly  acquired  upon  the  surface  of  an 
externally  beautiful  world,  and  at  times  the  rarer  qualities  called 
forth  by  occasional  exigencies  of  her  position,  which  demand 
virtues  of  the  masculine  kind.  It  is  characteristic  and  right  that 
our  chief  chivalric  epic,  the  *'  Faerie  Queene,"  should  set  before 
itself  as  the  general  end  of  all  the  book  *'  to  fashion  a  gentleman 
or  noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline.''  The  feudal 
world  with  Artegall  and  Calidore,  with  Britomart  and  Una^ 
was  not  wanting  in  lofty  conceptions  of  human  character,  male 
and  female. 

Other  characteristics  of  the  art  of  an  aristocratic  period  may 
be  briefly  noted.  It  is  not  deeply  interested  in  the  future,  it 
gazes  forward  with  no  eyes  of  desire.  Why  should  it  ?  when 
nothing  seems  better  than  that  things  should  remain  as  they 
are,  or  at  most  that  things  should  be  ameliorated,  not  that  a  new 
world  should  be  created.  The  aristocratic  society  exists  by  in- 
heritance, and  it  hopes  from  to-morrow  chiefly  a  conserving 
of  the  good  gifts  handed  down  by  yesterday  and  to-day.  Its 
feeling  of  the  continuity  of  history  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
formal  and  materialistic ;  it  does  not  always  perceive  that  the 
abandonment  of  old  things  and  the  acceptance  of  new  may  be  a 
necessary  piece  of  continuity  in  government,  in  social  life,  in  art, 
in  religion.  At  the  present  the  artist  of  the  period  of  aristocracy 
looks  not  very  often,  and  then  askance  upon  certain  approved 
parts  of  the  Present  But  he  loves  to  celebrate  the  glories  of 
the  Past.  He  displays  a  preference  accordingly  for  antique  sub- 
jects, chosen  out  of  the  history  of  his  own  land,  or  the  histories 
of  deceased  nations.  Shelley  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  golden 
age  to  come  may  stand  as  representative  of  the  democratic  ten- 
dencies in  art ;  Scott,  celebrating  the  glories  of  feudalism,  its 
heroism  and  its  refinements,  will  remain  our  great  aristocratic 
artist  of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  first  French  Revolution. 
The  relation  of  the  art  to  the  religion  of  an  age  of  aristocracy  is 
peculiarly  simple.  The  religious  do^ma  which  constitutes  the 
foundation  and  formative  principle  of  the  existing  society  must 
have  been  fully  established,  and  of  supreme  power,  before  the 
aristocratic  form  of  socisJ  and  political  life  can  have  acquired 
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vigour  and  stability  ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  favoured 
by  the  aristocratic  polity — loyalty,  obedience^  veneration  for 
anthority,  pride  in  the  past,  a  willingness  to  accept  things  as  they 
come  to  us  from  our  fathers,  a  distrust  of  new  things,  all  favour 
a  permanence  of  belief.  The  art,  therefore,  will  upon  the  whole 
(peculiar  circumstances  may  of  course  produce  remarkable  ex- 
ceptions) be  little  disturbed  by  the  critical  or  sceptical  spirit, 
and,  untroubled  by  doubts,  that  art  will  either  concern  itself  not 
at  all  with  religion,  or,  accepting  the  religious  dogma  without 
dispute,  will  render  it  into  artistic  form  in  sublime  allegory  and 
symbol,  and  as  it  is  found  embodied  in  the  venerable  history  of 
the  Church.  We  may  finally  note  from  De  Tocqueville  the 
shrinking  in  an  aristocratic  society  from  whatever,  even  in  plea- 
sure, is  too  startling,  violant,  or  acute,  and  the  especial  approval 
of  choice  gratifications,  of  refined  and  delicate  enjoymenta 

Now  in  all  these  particulars  the  art  of  a  democratic  age  exhibits 
characteristics  precisely  opposite  to  those  of  the  art  of  an  aristo- 
cracy. Form  and  style  modelled  on  traditional  examples  are  little 
valued.  No  canons  of  composition  are  agreed  upon  or  observed 
without  formal  agreement.  No  critical  dictator  enacts  laws 
which  are  accepted  without  dispute,  and  acquire  additional  au- 
thority during  many  years.  Each  new  generation,  with  its  new 
heave  of  life,  its  multitudinous  energies,  ideas,  passions,  is  a  law  to 
itself.  Except  public  opinion,  there  is  no  authority  on  earth 
above  tbe  authority  of  a  man's  own  soul,  and  public  opinion  being 
strongly  in  favour  of  individualism,  a  writer  is  tempted  to  depre- 
ciate unduly  the  worth  of  order,  propriety,  regularity  of  the 
academic  kind  ;  he  is  encouraged  to  make  new  literary  experi- 
ments as  others  make  new  experiments  in  religion ;  he  is  per- 
mitted to  be  true  to  his  own  instincts,  whether  they  are  beautiful 
instincts  or  the  reverse.  The  appeal  which  a  work  of  art  makes 
is  to  the  nation,  not  to  a  class,  and  diversities  of  style  are  conse- 
quently admissible.  Every  style  can  be  tolerated  except  the 
vapid,  everything  can  be  accepted  but  that  which  fails  to  stimu- 
late the  intellect  or  the  passions. 

Turning  to  Whitman,  we  perceive  at  once  that  his  work  cor- 
responds  with  this  state  of  things.  If  he  had  written  in  England 
in  the  period  of  Queen  Anne,  if  he  had  written  in  France  in  the 
priod  of  the  graTid  monarqiie,  he  must  have  either  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  authority  in  literature  and  submitted  to 
it,  or  on  the  other  hand  revolted  against  it.  As  it  is,  he  is  remote 
from  authority,  and  neither  submits  nor  revolts.  Whether  we 
call  what  he  has  written  verse  or  prose,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  no  copy,  that  it  is  something  uncontrolled  by  any 
model  or  canon,  something  which  takes  whatever  shape  it  possesses 
directly  from  the  soul  of  its  maker.    With  the  Bible,  Homer,  and 
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Shakspeare  familiar  to  him,  Whitman  writes  in  the  presence  of 
great  models,  and  some  influences  from  each  have  doubtless 
entered  into  his  nature  ;  but  that  they  should  possess  authority 
over  him  any  more  than  that  he  should  possess  authority 
over  them^  does  not  occur  to  him  as  possibla  The  relation  of 
democracy  to  the  Past  comes  out  very  notably  here.  Entirely 
assured  of  its  own  right  to  the  Present,  it  is  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge fully  the  right  of  past  generations  to  the  Past.  It  is  not 
hostile  to  that  Past,  rather  claims  kinship  with  it,  but  also  claims 
equality,  as  a  full-grown  son  with  a  father : — 

"  I  conn'd  old  times  ; 
I  sat  studying  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters : 
Now,  if  eligible,  O  that  the  great  masters  might  return  and  study 

me! 
In  the  name  of  These  States,  shall  I  scorn  the  antique  ? 
Why  These  are  the  children  of  the  antique,  to  justify  it. 

Dead  poets,  philosophs,  priests. 

Martyrs,  artists,  inventors,  governments  long  since, 

Language-shapers  on  other  shores, 

Nations  once  powerful,  now  reduced,  withdrawn  or  desolate, 

I  dare  not  proceed  till  I  respectfully  credit  what  you  have  lefb, 

wafted  hither : 
I  have  perused  it,  own  it  is  admirable  (moving  awhile  among  it)  ; 
Think  nothing  can  ever  be  greater, — nothing  can  ever  deserve  more 

than  it  deserves ; 
Regarding  it  all  intently  a  long  while, — then  dismissing  it, 
I  stand  in  my  place,  with  my  own  day,  here.*' 

It  is  the  same  thought  which  finds  expression  in  the  following 
enumeration  of  the  benefactors  of  the  soul  of  man  in  Whitman's 
prose  essay  ''  Democratic  Vistas  ]"  after  which  enumeration,  they 
are  dismissed,  and  a  summons  is  sent  forth  for  the  appearance  of 
their  modern  successors  : — 

"  For  us  along  the  great  highways  of  time,  those  monuments  stand — 
those  forms  of  majesty  and  beauty.  For  us  those  heacons  burn 
through  all  the  nights.  Unknown  Egyptians,  graving  hieroglyphs ; 
Hindus  with  hymn  and  apothegm  and  endless  epic  ;  Hebrew  prophet, 
with  spirituality,  as  in  flashes  of  lightning,  conscience,  like  red-hot 
iron,  plaintive  songs  and  screams  of  vengeance  for  tyrannies  and  en- 
slavement ;  Christ,  with  bent  head,  brooding  love  and  peace,  like  a 
dove ;  Greek,  creating  eternal  shapes  of  physical  and  esthetic  propor- 
tion ;  Roman,  lord  of  satire,  the  sword,  and  the  codex ; — of  the  figures 
some  far-off  and  veiled,  others  nearer  and  visible ;  Dante,  stalking  with 
lean  form,  nothing  but  fibre,  not  a  grain  of  superfluous  flesh ;  Angelo, 
and  the  great  painters,  architects,  musicians ;  rich  Shakspeare,  luxu- 
riant as  the  sun,  artist  and  singer  of  Feudalism  in  its  sunset,  with 
all  the  gorgeous  colours,  owner  thereof,  and  using  them  at  will ;  and 
so  to  such  as  German  Kant  and  Hegel,  where  they,  though  near  us, 
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leaping  over  the  ages,  sit  again  impassiye,  imperturbable,  like  the 
Egyptian  gods.  Of  these,  and  the  like  of  these,  is  it  too  much,  indeed, 
to  return  to  our  favourite  figure,  and  view  them  as  orbs  and  systems 
of  orbs,  moving  in  free  paths  in  the  spaces  of  that  other  heaven,  the 
kosmic  intellect,  the  Soul  ? 

''  Te  powerful  and  resplendent  ones !  ye  were  in  your  atmospheres, 
grown  not  for  America,  but  rather  for  her  foes,  the  Feudal  and  the 
old — while  our  genius  is  Democratic  and  modem.  Yet  could  ye, 
indeed,  but  breathe  your  breath  of  life  into  our  New  World's  nostrils 
— ^not  to  enslave  us,  as  now,  but  for  our  needs,  to  breed  a  spirit  like 
your  own — perhaps  (dare  we  to  say  it  P)  to  dominate,  even  destroy, 
what  you  yourselves  have  left !  On  your  plane,  and  no  less,  but  even 
higher  and  wider,  will  I  mete  and  measure  fur  our  wants  to-day  and 
here.  I  demand  races  of  orbic  bards,  with  unconditional,  uncompro- 
mising sway.     Come  forth,  sweet  democratic  despots  of  the  west !" 

As  in  all  else,  so  with  regard  to  the  form  of  what  he  writes, 
Walt  Whitman  can  find  no  authority  superior  to  himself,  or  rather 
to  the  rights  of  the  subject  which  engages  him.  There  is,  as  Mr. 
Bossetti  has  observed,  "  a  very  powerful  and  majestic  rhythmical 
sense  '^  throughout  his  writings,  prose  and  verse  (if  we  consent  to 
apply  the  term  verse  to  any  of  them),  and  this  rhythmical  sense,  as 
with  every  great  poet, is  original  and  inborn.  His  works,  it  may  be, 
exhibit  no  perfect  crystal  of  artistic  form,  bat  each  is  a  menstruum 
saturated  with  form  in  solution.  He  fears  to  lose  the  instinctive 
in  any  process  of  elaboration,  the  vital  in  anything  which  looks 
like  mechanism.  He  does  not  write  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
the  processes  of  creation,  nor  does  any  true  poet.  Certain  combi- 
nations of  sound  are  preconceived,  and  his  imagination  excited 
by  them  works  towards  them  by  a  kind  of  reflex  action,  automati- 
cally. His  a/r8  poetica  is  embodied  in  the  precept  that  the  poet 
should  hold  himself  passive  in  presence  of  tne  material  universe, 
in  presence  of  society,  in  presence  of  his  own  soul,  and  become 
the  blind  yet  unerringly  guided  force  through  which  these  seek 
artistic  expression.  No  afterthought,  no  intrusion  of  reasoning, 
no  calculating  of  effects,  no  stepping  back  to  view  his  work  is 
tolerated.  The  artist  must  create  his  art  with  as  little  hesitation, 
as  little  questioning  of  processes,  and  as  much  sureness  of  result 
as  the  beaver  builds  his  house.  Very  nobly  Whitman  has  spoken 
on  this  subject,  and  let  those  who,  because  they  do  not  know 
him,  suppose  him  insensible  to  any  attractions  in  art  except  those 
of  the  extravagant,  the  incoherent,  and  the  lawless,  read  what 
follows  from  the  preface  to  '*  Leaves  of  Grass :" — 

**  The  art  of  art,  the  glory  of  expression,  and  the  sunshine  of  the 
light  of  letters  is  simplicity.  Nothing  is  better  than  simplicity  — 
nothing  can  make  up  for  excess,  or  for  the  lack  of  definiteness.  To 
carry  on  the  heave  of  impulse,  and  pierce  intellectual  depths,  and  give 
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all  subjects  their  articulations,  are  powers  neither  common  nor  very 
uncommon.  But  to  speak  in  literature  with  the  perfect  rectitude  and 
insouciance  of  the  movements  of  animals,  and  the  unimpeachableness 
of  the  sentiment  of  trees  in  the  woods,  and  grass  by  the  roadside,  is 
the  flawless  triumph  of  art.  If  you  have  looked  on  him  who  has 
achieved  it,  you  have  looked  on  one  of  the  masters  of  the  artists  of 
all  nations  and  times.  You  shall  not  contemplate  the  flight  of 
the  grey -gull  over  the  bay,  or  the  mettlesome  action  of  the  blood- 
horse,  or  the  tall  leaning  of  sunflowers  on  their  stalk,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sun  journeying  through  heaven,  or  the  appearance  of 
the  moon  afterward,  with  any  more  satisfaction  than  you  shall  con- 
template him.  The  greatest  poet  has  less  a  marked  style,  and  is  more 
the  channel  of  thoughts  and  things  without  increase  or  diminution, 

and  is  the  free  channel  of  himself.     He  swears  to  his  art What 

I  tell  I  tell  for  precisely  what  it  is.  Let  who  may  exalt,  or  startle,  or 
fascinate,  or  soothe,  I  will  have  purposes  as  hedth,  or  heat,  or  snow 
has,  and  be  as  regardless  of  observation." 

Seeing  much  of  deep  truth  in  this,  it  must  be  added  that, 
when  the  poet  broods  over  his  half -formed  creation,  and  fashions 
it  with  divine  ingenuity^  and  gives  it  shapeliness  and  completion 
of  detail,  and  the  lustre  of  finished  workmanship,  be  does  not 
forsake  his  instincts,  but  is  obedient  to  them ;  he  does  not  re- 
move from  nature  into  a  laboratory  of  art,  but  is  the  close  com- 
panion of  nature.  The  vital  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
faculties,  far  from  ceasing,  still  goes  on  like  ''  the  flight  of  the 
grey-guU  over  the  bay,**  while  the  poet  seeks  after  order,  pro- 
portion, comeliness,  melody — in  a  word  beauty;  or  rather,  as 
Whitman  himself  is  fond  of  saying,  does  not  seek  but  is  sought — 
the  perfect  form  preconceived  but  unattained,  drawing  the  artist 
towards  itself  with  an  invincible  attraction.  An  artist  who  does 
not  yield  to  the  desire  for  perfect  order  and  beauty  of  form, 
instead  of  coming  closer  to  nature  is  really  forsaking  nature,  and 
doing  violence  to  a  genuine  artistic  instinct  Walt  Whitman, 
however,  knows  this  in  all  probability  well  enough,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  taught  the  mysteries  of  his  craft  We  will  not  say 
that  his  poems,  as  regards  their  form,  do  not,  after  all,  come  right, 
or  that  for  the  matter  which  he  handles  his  manner  of  treatment 
may  not  be  the  best  possible.  One  feels,  as  it  has  been  well 
saia,  that  although  no  counting  of  syllables  will  reveal  the 
mechanism  of  the  music,  the  music  is  there,  and  that ''  one  would 
not  for  something  change  ears  with  those  who  cannot  hear  it" 
Whitman  himself  anticipates  a  new  theory  of  literary  composi- 
tion for  imaginative  works,  and  especially  for  highest  poetry,  and 
desires  the  recognition  of  new  forces  in  language,  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  manner  of  speech  which  cares  less  for  what  it  actually 
realizes  in  definite  form  than  ''  for  impetus  and  effects,  and  for 
what  it  plants  and  invigorates  to  grow.'     Nevertheless,  when  we 
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read  not  the  lyrical  portions  of  Whitman's  poetry,  but  what  may 
be  called  his  poetical  statements  of  thoughts  and  things,  a  sus* 
picion  arises  that  if  the  form  be  suitable  here  to  the  matter,  it 
must  be  because  the  matter  belongs  rather  to  the  chaos  than  the 
kosmos  of  the  new-created  world  of  art. 

The  principle  of  equality  upon  which  the  democratic  form  of 
society  is  founded,  obviously  opposes  itself  to  the  exclusive  spirit 
of  the  aristocratical  polity.    The  essential  thing  which  gives  one 
the  freedom  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  born  a  man  of  this  or  that 
rank,  or  class,  or  caste,  but  simply  to  be  bom  a  man.     The 
literature  of  an  aristocratic  period  is  distinguished  by  its  aim  at 
selectness,  and  the  number  of  things  it  proscribes ;  we  should 
expect  the  literature  of  a  democracy  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  acceptance  of  the  persons  of  all  men,  its 
multiform  sympathies.    The  difference  between  the  President 
and   the    Broadway  mason   or  hodman    is   inconsiderable — an 
accident  of  ofBce  ;  what  is  common  to  both  is  the  inexpressibly 
important  thing,  their  inalienable  humanity.     Rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  powerful  and  feeble,  healthy  and  diseased,  de- 
formed and  beautiful,  old  and  young,  man  and  woman,  have  this 
in  common,  and  by  possession  of  this  are  in  the  one  essential 
thing  equal,  and  brethren  one  of  another.     Even  between  the 
virtuous  man  and  the  vicious  the  difference  is  less  than  the 
agreement ;  they  differ  by  a  quality,  but  agree  by  the  substance 
of  their  manhood.     The  man  in  all  men,  however  it  may  be 
obscured  by  cruel  shocks  and  wrenches  of  life  which  distort,  by 
long  unnatural  uses  which  deform,  by  ignorance,  by  the  well- 
meaning  stupidity  of  others,  or  by  one's  own  stupidity,  by  foul 
living,  or  by  clean,  hard,  worldly  living,  is  surely  somewhere  dis- 
coverable.    How   can  any  human  creature  be    rejected,  any 
scorned,  any  mocked  ?    Such  satire  and  such  comedy  as  appear 
in   aristocratic  society  are  discouraged   by  the  genius  of  de- 
mocracy.    The  spirit  of  exclusiveness  will,  it  is  true,  never  fail 
to  find  material  for  its  suppoit,  and  baser  prides  may  replace  the 
calm,  conservative,  but  unaggressive  pride  of  hereditary  dignity. 
Nevertheless  it  remains  no  less  true  that  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
democracy  present  to  the  imagination,  and  the  temper  of  the 
democracy  accepted  by  the  understanding  heart,    favour  only 
such  prides  as  are  founded  on  nature— that  is,  on  the  possession, 
acquired  or  inherited,  of  personal  qualities,  personal  powers,  and 
virtues,  and  attainmenta 

If  this  be  a  true  account  of  some  characteristics  of  the  art 
which  arises  when  a  man  of  imaginative  genius  stands  face  to 
face  with  a  great  democracy,  Walt  Whitman  in  these  particulars 
is  what  he  claims  to  be,  a  representative  democrat  in  art.  No 
human  being  is  rejected  by  him,  no  one  slighted,  nor  would  he 
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judge  any,  except  as  ^Hhe  light  falling  around  a  helpless  thing" 
judges.  No  one  in  his  poems  comes  appealing  **  Am  I  not 
interestiDg,  am  I  not  deserving,  am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  f ' 
We  have  had,  he  thinks,  "ducking  and  deprecating  about 
enough.''  The  poet  studies  no  one  from  a  superior  point  of 
view.  He  delights  in  men,  and  neither  approaches  deferentially 
those  who  are  above  him,  nor  condescendingly  gazes  upon  those 
who  are  beneath.  He  is  the  comrade  of  every  man,  high  and 
low.  His  admiration  of  a  strong,  healthy,  and  beautiful  body,  or 
a  strong,  healthy,  and  beautiful  soul,  is  great  when  he  sees  it  in  a 
statesman  or  a  savant ;  it  is  precisely  as  great  when  he  sees  it  in 
the  .ploughman  or  the  smith.  Every  variety  of  race  and  nation, 
every  condition  in  society,  every  degree  of  culture,  every  season 
of  human  life,  is  accepted  by  Whitman  as  admirable  and  best, 
each  in  its  own  place.  Working  men  of  every  name — all  who 
engage  in  fieldwork,  all  who  toil  upon  the  sea,  the  city  artisan, 
the  woodsman  and  the  trapper,  fill  him  with  pleasure  by  their 
presence  ;  and  that  they  are  interesting  to  him  not  in  a  general 
way  of  theory  or  doctrine  (a  piece  of  the  abstract  democratic 
creed),  but  in  the  way  of  close,  vital  human  sympathy  appears 
from  the  power  he  possesses  of  bringing  before  us  with  strange 
precision,  vividness,  and  nearness  in  a  few  decisive  strokes  the 
essential  characteristics  of  their  respective  modes  of  living.  If 
the  strong,  full-grown  working  man  wants  a  lover  and  comrade, 
he  will  think  Walt  Whitman  especially  made  for  him.  If  the 
young  man  wants  one,  he  will  think  him  especially  the  poet  of 
young  men.  Yet  a  rarer  and  finer  spell  than  that  of  the  lusty 
vitality  of  youth,  or  the  trained  activity  of  manhood,  is  exercisea 
over  the  poet  by  the  beautiful  repose  or  unsubdued  energy  of 
old  age.  He  is  "  the  caresser  of  life,  wherever  moving."  He 
does  not  search  antiquity  for  heroic  men  and  beautiful  women  ; 
his  own  abundant  vitality  makes  all  the  life  which  surrounds 
him  a  source  of  completest  joy  ;  "  what  is  commonest,  cheapest, 
nearest,  easiest^  is  Me  ....  not  asking  the  sky  to  come  down  to 
my  good-will ;  scattering  it  freely  for  ever."  Let  a  few  passages 
illustrate  Whitman's  joyous  sympathy  with  men : — 

"  I  have  perceiv'd  that  to  be  with  those  I  like  is  enough, 
To  stop  in  company  with  the  rest  at  evening  is  enough. 
To  be  surrounded  by  beautiful,  curious,  breathing,  laughing  flesh  is 

enough, 
To  pass  among  them,  or  touch  any  one,  or  rest  my  arm  ever  so 

lightly  round  his  or  her  neck  for  a  moment — what  is  this, 

then? 
I  do  not  ask  any  more  delight.    I  swim  in  it,  as  in  a  sea." 


'^  The  big  doors  of  the  country  barn  stand  open  and  ready ; 
The  dnM  grass  of  the  harvest-time  loads  the  slow-drawn  wagon  | 
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Tbe  dear  light  plays  on  the  brown  grey  and  green  intertinged ; 

The  annfuls  are  packM  to  the  sagging  mow. 

I  am  there,  I  help,  I  came  stretchM  atop  of  the  load ; 

I  felt  its  soft  jolts,  one  leg  reclined  on  the  other ; 

I  jump  from  the  cross  beams,  and  seize  the  clover  and  timothy, 

And  roll  head  over  heels,  and  tangle  my  hair  full  of  wisps.*' 


**  The  negro  holds  firmly  the  reins  of  his  four  horses,  the  block  swags 

underneath  on  its  tied-over  chain  ; 
The  negro  that  drives  the  dray  of  the  stone-yard,  steady  and  tall  he 

stands,  pois'd  on  one  leg  on  the  string-piece ; 
His  blue  shirt  exposes  his  ample  neck  and  breast,  and  loosens  over 

his  hip-band ; 
His  glance  is  tall  and  commanding,  he  tosses  the  slouch  of  his  hat 

away  from  his  forehead  ; 
The  sun  falls  on  his  crispy  hair  and  moustache,  falls  on  the  black  of 

his  polish'd  and  perfect  limbs. 
I  behold  the  picturesque  giant,  and  love  him." 

The  following  loses  much  by  being  removed  from  its  place  at 
the  end  of  the  poem  of  **  Faces,'  which  it  closes  with  calm 
melodious  chords : — 

"  The  old  face  of  the  mother  of  many  children ! 
Whist !  I  am  fully  content. 

LuU'd  and  late  is  the  smoke  of  the  First-day  morning, 
It  hangs  low  over  the  rows  of  trees  by  the  fences. 
It  hangs  thin  by  the  sassafras,  the  wild-cherry,  and  the  cat-brier 

under  them. 
I  saw  the  rich  ladies  in  full  dress  at  the  soir^, 
I  heard  what  the  singers  were  singing  so  long. 
Heard  who  sprang  in  crimson  youth  from  the  white  froth  and  the 

water-blue. 
Behold  a  woman ! 
She  looks  out  from  her  quaker-cap — ^her  face  is  clearer  and  more 

beautiful  than  the  sky. 
She  sits  in  an  arm-chair,  under  the  shaded  porch  of  the  farmhouse. 
The  sun  just  shines  on  her  old  white  head. 
Her  ample  gown  is  of  cream-hued  linen ; 
Her  grandsons  raised  the  flax,  and  her  grand-daughters  spun  it  with 

the  distaff  and  the  wheel. 
The  melodious  character  of  the  earth. 
The  finish  beyond  which  philosophy  cannot  go,  and  does  not  wish 

to  go, 
The  justified  mother  of  men." 

But  it  is  not  those  alone  who  are  beautiful  and  healthy  and 
good  who  claim  the  poet's  love.  To  all  "  the  others  are  down 
on"  Whitman's  hand  is  outstretched  in  help,  and  through  him 
come  to  us  the  voices — ^petitions  or  demands — of  the  diseased 
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aod  despairing,  of  slaves,  of  prostitutes,  of  thieves,  of  deformed 
persons,  of  drunkards  Every  man  is  a  divine  miracle  to  him, 
and  he  sees  a  redeemer,  whom  Christ  will  not  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  a  comrade,  in  every  one  who  performs  an  act  of 
loving  self-sacrifice : — 

**  Three  scythes  at  harvest  whizzing  in  a  row,  from  three  lusty  angels 
with  shirts  hagged  out  at  their  waists  ; 
The  snag-tooth'd  hostler  with  red  hair  redeeming  sins  past  and  to 

come. 
Selling  all  he  possesses,  travelling  on  foot  to  fee  lawyers  for  his 
brother,  and  sit  by  him  while  he  is  tried  for  forgery. 

Is  there  no  limit  to  the  poet's  acceptance  of  the  persons  of 
men  ?  There  is  one  test  of  his  tolerance  more  severe  than  can 
be  offered  by  the  vicious  or  the  deformed.  Can  he  tolerate  the 
man  of  science  ?  Tea,  though  he  were  to  find  him  peeping  and 
botanizing  upon  his  mother's  grava  Science  and  democracy 
appear  before  Whitman  as  twin  powers  which  bend  over  the 
modem  world  hand  in  hand,  great  and  beneficent.  Democracy 
seems  to  him  that  form  of  society  which  alone  is  scientifically 
justifiable  ;  founded  upon  a  recognition  of  the  facts  of  nature, 
and  a  resolute  denial  of  social  fables,  superstitions,  and  unin- 
vestigated tradition.  Moreover  he  looks  to  science  for  important 
elements  which  shall  contribute  to  a  new  conception  of  nature 
and  of  man,  and  of  their  mutual  relations,  to  be  itself  the  ideal 
basis  of  a  new  poetry  and  art — "  after  the  chemist,  geologist, 
ethnologist,  finally  shall  come  the  Poet  worthy  that  name  ;  the 
true  Son  of  Qod  shall  come  singing  his  songs."  Lastly,  Whitman 
has  a  peculiar  reason  of  his  own  for  loving  science ;  he  is  a 
mystic,  and  such  a  mystic  as  finds  positive  science  not  unaccept- 
able. Whitman's  mysticism  is  not  of  the  Swedenborgian  type. 
He  beholds  no  visions  of  visible  things  in  heaven  or  hell  unset  n 
to  other  men.  He  rather  sees  with  extraordinary  precision  the 
realities  of  our  earth,  but  he  sees  them,  in  his  mystical  mood,  as 
symbols  of  the  impalpable  and  spiritual.  They  are  hieroglyphs 
most  clear-cut,  most  brilliantly  and  definitely  coloured  to  his 
eyes,  but  still  expressive  of  something  unseen.  His  own  per- 
sonality as  far  as  he  can  give  it  expression  or  is  conscious  of  it  — 
that  identity  of  himself,  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  facts  and  the 
only  entrance  to  all  facts,  is  yet  no  more  than  the  image  pro- 
jected  by  another  ego,  the  real  ife,  which  stands  *'  untouched, 
untold,  altogether  unreached :" — 

'*  Withdrawn  far,  mocking  me  with  mock-congratulatory  signs  and 
bows. 
With  peals  of  ironical  laughter  at  every  word  I  have  written, 
•  ••••• 
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Now  I  peroeive  T  liave  not  understood  anything^— not  a  single 

object ;  and  that  no  man  ever  can. 
I  perceive  Nature,  here  in  sight  of  the  sea,  is  taking  advantage  of 

me,  to  dart  upon  me,  and  sting  me, 
Because  I  have  dared  to  open  my  mouth  to  sing  at  all." 

To  such  mysticism  science  canDot  succeed  in  opposing  itself; 
it  can  but  provide  the  mystic  with  a  new  leaf  of  the  sacred 
writing  in  which  spiritual  truths  are  recorded.  Note  the 
pregnant  parenthesis  in  the  following : — 

'*  Gentlemen  !  [men  of  science]  to  you  the  first  honours  always. 
Your  facts  are  useful  and  real,  and  yet  they  are  not  my  dwelling ; 
(I  but  enter  by  them  into  an  area  of  my  dwelling.)" 

If  Whitman  seems  suspicious  of  any  class  of  men,  disposed  to 
be  antfi^oniatic  to  any,  it  is  to  those  whose  lives  are  spent  among 
books,  who  are  not  in  contact  with  external  nature,  and  the  stir 
and  movement  of  human  activity,  but  who  receive  things  already 
prepared,  or,  as  Whitman  expresses  it,  '*  distilled."  He  knows 
that  the  distillations  are  delightful,  and  would  intoxicate  himself 
also,  but  he  will  not  let  them.  Rather  he  chooses  to  "  lean  and 
loafe  at  his  ease,  observing  a  spear  of  summer  grass^''  to  drink 
the  open  air  (that  is,  everything  natural  and  unelaborated)  ;  he 
is  ''enamoured  of  growing  out- doors."  At  the  same  time  his 
most  ardent  aspiration  is  after  a  new  literature,  accordant  with 
sdentific  conceptions,  and  the  feelings  which  correspond  with 
democracy.  And  to  the  literature  of  the  old  world  and  of 
feudalism  he  willingly  does- justice.  ''American  students  may 
well  derive  from  all  former  lands,  ....  from  witty  and  warlike 
France,  and  markedly,  and  in  many  ways,  and  at  many  different 
periods,  from  the  enterprise  and  soul  of  the  great  Spanish  race, 
bearing  ourselves  always  courteous,  always  deferential,  indebted 
beyond  measure  to  the  mother-world,  to  all  its  nations  dead,  as 
to  all  its  nations  living — ^the  offspring,  this  America  of  ours,  the 
daughter  not  by  any  means  of  the  British  Isles  exclusively,  but 
of  the  Continent,  and  of  all  continents."  True  culture  and 
learning  Whitman  venerates ;  but  he  suspects  men  of  refine- 
ment and  polite  letters  and  dainty  information,  the  will-o'-the- 
wisps  of  Goethe's  "  Mahrchen,"  who  *'  lose  themselves  in 
countless  masses  of  adjustments,''  who  end  by  becoming  little 
better  than  ''supercilious  infidels,'^  whose  culture,  as  Carlyle 
long  since  observed,  is  of  a  "  sceptical-destructive  "  kind. 

Men  of  every  class  then  are  interesting  to  Whitman.  But  no 
individual  is  pre-eminently  interesting  to  him.  His  sketches  of 
individual  men  and  women,  though  wonderfully  vivid  and 
ftedae,  are  none  of  them  longer  than  a  page ;  each  single  figure 
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passes  rapidly  out  of  sighfc,  and  a  stream  of  other  figures  of  men 
and  women  succeeds.  Even  in  ''  Lincoln's  Burial  Hymn"  he  has 
only  a  word  to  say  of  "  the  large  sweet  soul  that  has  gone  ;*'  the 
chords  of  his  noctum,  with  their  implicated  threefold  sweetness, 
odour  and  sound  and  light,  having  passed  into  his  strain,  really 
speak  not  of  Lincoln  but  of  death.  Oeorge  Feabody  is  cele- 
brated briefly,  because  through  him,  "  a  stintless,  lavish  giver, 
tallying  the  gifts  of  earth,"  a  multitude  of  human  beings  have 
been  blessed,  and  the  true  service  of  riches  illustrated.  No 
single  person  is  the  subject  of  Whitman's  song,  or  can  be;  the 
individual  suggests  a  group,  and  the  group  a  multitude,  each 
unit  of  which  is  as  interesting  as  every  other  unit,  and  possesses 
equal  claims  to  recognition.  Hence  the  recurring  tendency  of 
his  poems  to  become  catalogues  of  persons  and  things.  Selection 
seems  forbidden  to  him ;  if  he  names  one  race  of  mankind  the 
names  of  all  other  races  press  into  his  page ;  if  he  mentions  one 
trade  or  occupation,  all  other  trades  and  occupations  follow.  A 
long  procession  of  living  forms  passes  before  nim  ;  each  several 
form,  keenly  inspected  for  a  moment,  is  then  dismissed.  Men 
and  women  are  seen  en  maaae,  and  the  mass  is  viewed  not  from 
a  distance,  but  close  at  hand,  where  it  is  felt  to  be  a  concourse 
of  individuals  Whitman  will  not  have  the  people  appear  in  his 
poems  by  representatives  or  delegates ;  the  people  itself,  in  its 
undiminished  totality,  marches  through  his  poems,  making  its 
greatness  and  variety  felt  Writing  down  the  headings  of  a 
Trades'  Directory  is  not  poetry ;  but  this  is  what  Whitman  never 
doe&  His  catalogues  are  for  the  poet  always,  if  not  always  for 
the  reader,  visions — they  are  delighted — not  perhaps  delightful 
•—enumerations ;  when  his  desire  for  the  perception  of  greatness 
and  variety  is  satisfied,  not  when  a  really  complete  catalogue  is 
made  out.  Whitman's  enumeration  ends ;  we  may  murmur,  but 
Whitman  has  been  happy;  what  has  failed  to  interest  our 
imaginations  has  deeply  interested  his;  and  even  for  us  the 
impression  of  multitude,  of  variety,  of  equality  is  produced,  as 

Eerhaps  it  could  be  in  no  other  way.  Whether  W^hitman's 
abit  of  cataloguing  be  justified  by  what  has  been  said,  or  is  in 
aoy  way  justifiable,  such  at  least  is  its  true  interpretation  and 
significance. 

One  can  perceive  at  a  glance  that  these  characteristics  of 
Whitman's  work  proceed  directly  from  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  the  world  of  thought  and  feeling  in  which  he  moves.  It  is 
curious  to  find  De  Tocqueville,  before  there  existed  properly  any 
native  American  literature,  describing  in  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phical prophecy  what  we  find  realized  in  Whitman's  "  Leaves 
of  Grass*' : — 
"  He  who  inhabits  a  democratic  country  sees  around  him,  on  every 
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hand,  men  differing  bat  little  from  each  other ;  he  cannot  turn  his 
mind  to  any  one  portion  of  mankind  without  expanding  and  dilating 
his  thought  till  it  embracea  the  whole  world  ....  The  poets  of 
democratic  ages  can  never  take  any  man  in  particular  as  the  subject  of 
a  piece,  for  an  object  of  slender  importance,  which  is  distinctly  seen  on 

all  sides,  will  never  lend  itself  to  an  ideal  conception As  all  the 

citizens  who  compose  a  democratic  community  are  nearly  equal  and 
alike,  the  poet  cannot  dwell  upon  any  one  of  them ;  but  the  nation 
itself  invites  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  The  general  similitude  of 
individuals  which  renders  any  one  of  them,  taken  separately,  an  im- 
proper subject  of  poetry,  allows  poets  to  include  them  all  in  the  same 
imagery,  and  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  people  itself.  Democratic 
nations  have  a  clearer  perception  than  any  other  of  their  own  aspect ; 
and  an  aspect  so  imposing  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  delineation  of  the 
ideal" 

The  democratic  poet  celebrates  no  individual  hero,  nor  does  he 
celebrate  himself.  '*I  celebrate  myself,"  sings  Whitman,  and 
the  longest  poem  in  "  Leaves  of  Grass'*  is  named  by  his  own 
name ;  but  the  self-celebration  throughout  is  celebration  of 
himself  as  a  man  and  an  American ;  it  is  what  he  possesses  in 
common  with  all  others  that  he  feels  to  be  glorious  and  worthy 
of  song,  not  that  which  differentiates  him  from  others  ;  manhood, 
and  in  particular  American  manhood,  is  the  real  subject  of  the 
poem  "  Walt  Whitman  /'  and  altfaoCigh  Whitman  has  a  most 
poignant  feeling  of  personality,  which  indeed  is  a  note  of  all  be 
has  written,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  nearly  every  instance 
in  which  he  speaks  of  himself  the  reference  is  as  much  im- 
personal as  personal.  In  what  is  common  he  finds  what  is  most 
preciooa  The  true  hero  of  the  democratic  poet  is  the  nation  of 
which  be  is  a  member,  or  the  whole  race  of  man  to  which  the 
nation  belongs.  The  mettlesome,  proud,  turbulent,  brave,  self- 
asserting  young  Achilles,  lover  of  women  and  lover  of  comrades 
of  Whitman's  epic,  can  be  no  other  than  the  American  people ; 
his  Ulysses,  the  prudent,  the  'cute,  the  battler  with  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  traveller  in  sea-like  prairie,  desolate  swamp,  and 
dense  forest  is  brother  Jonathan.  But  if  the  American  nation  is 
his  hero,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  the  American  nation  as  the 
supposed  leader  of  the  human  race,  as  the  supposed  possessor  in 
ideas,  in  type  of  character,  and  in  tendency  if  not  in  actual 
achievement  of  all  that  is  most  powerful  and  promising  for 
the  progress  of  mankind. 

To  the  future  Whitman  looks  to  justify  his  confidence  in 
America  and  in  democracy.  The  aspect  of  the  present  he  finds 
both  sad  and  encouraging.  The  framework  of  society  exists ; 
the  material  civilization  is  r.ch  and  fairly  organized.  Without 
any  transcendentalism  or  political  mysticism  about  the  principle  of 
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universal  suffrage,  not  glossing  over  its  '^  appalling  dangers,"  and 
for  his  own  part  content  that  until  its  time  were  come  self-govern- 
ment should  wait,  and  the  condition  of  authoritative  tutelage  con- 
tinue, he  yet  approves  the  principle  as  *'  the  only  safe  and  pre- 
servative one  for  coming  times,''  and  sees  in  America  its  guardian. 
He  dwells  with  inexhaustible  delight  upon  certain  elements  in  the 
yet  unformed  personal  character  of  the  average  American  man 
and  woman.  And  his  experience,  and  the  experience  of  the  nation 
during  the  civil  war — proving  the  faithfulness,  obedience,  docility, 
courage,  fortitude,  religious  nature,  tenderness,  sweet  affection  of 
countless  numbers  of  the  unnamed,  unknown  rank  and  file  of 
North  and  South — practically  justifies  democracy  in  Whitman's 
eyes  '^  beyond  the  proudest  claims  and  wildest  hopes  of  its  enthu- 
siasts." But  at  the  same  time  no  one  perceives  more  clearly,  or 
observes  with  greater  anxiety  and  alarm,  the  sore  diseases  of  Ameri- 
can society ;  and  leaving  us  to  reconcile  his  apparently  contradictory 
statements  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  New  World  de- 
mocracy, "however  great  a  success  in  uplifting  the  masses  out  of 
their  sloughs,  in  materialistic  development,  products,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain highly  deceptive  superficial  popular  intellectuality,  is  so  far  an 
almost  complete  failure  in  its  social  aspects,  in  any  superb  general 
personal  character,  and  in  really  grand  religious,  moral,  literary, 
and  aesthetic  results."  A  vast  and  more  and  more  thoroughly 
appointed  body  Whitman  finds  in  the  American  world,  and  little 
or  no  soul.  His  senses  are  flattered,  his  imagination  roused  and 
delighted  by  the  vast  movement  of  life  which  surrounds  him,  its 
outward  glory  and  gladness,  but  when  he  inquires,  What  is  behind 
all  this  ?  the  answer  is  of  the  saddest  and  most  shameful  kind. 
The  following  passage  is  in  every  way,  in  substance  and  in  manner, 
highly  characteristic  of  Whitman ;  but  the  reader  must  remember 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  he  discerns  of  evil  in  democratic  America, 
Whitman  remains  an  American  proud  of  his  nationality,  and  a 
believer  who  does  not  waver  in  his  democratic  faith  : — 

"After  an  absence,  I  am  now  (September,  1870,)  again  in  New 
York  City  and  Brooklyn,  on  a  few  weeks'  vacation.  The  splendour, 
picturesqueness,  and  oceanic  amplitude  and  rush  of  these  great  cities, 
the  unsurpassed  situation,  rivers  and  bay,  sparkling  sea-tides,  costly 
and  lofty  new  buildings,  the  fa9ade8  of  marble  and  iron,  of  original 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  design,  with  the  masses  of  g^y  colour,  the 
preponderance  of  white  and  blue,  the  flags  flving,  the  endless  ships, 
the  tumultuous  streets,  Broadway,  the  heavy,  low,  musical  roar,  hardly 
ever  intermitted  even  at  night ;  the  jobbers'  houses,  the  rich  shops, 
the  wharves,  the  great  Central  Park,  and  the  Brooklyn  Park  of  Hills 
(as  I  wander  among  them  this  beautiful  fall  weather,  musing,  watching, 
absorbing) — the  assemblages  of  the  citizens  in  their  groups,  conversa- 
tions, trade,  evening  amusements,  or  along  the  by-quarters — ^these,  I 
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flay,  and  the  like  of  these,  completely  fatisfy  my  senses  of  power,  ful- 
ness, motion,  &c.,  and  give  me,  through  each  senses  and  appetites,  and 
through  my  SBsthetic  conscience,  a  continued  exaltation  and  absolute 
fulfilment.  Always,  and  more  and  more,  as  I  cross  the  East  and  North 
riTers,  the  ferries,  or  with  the  pilots  in  their  pilot-houses,  or  pass  an 
hour  in  Wall  Street,  or  the  gold  exchange,  I  realize  (if  we  must  admit 
such  partialisms)  that  not  Nature  alone  is  great  in  her  fields  of  free- 
dom, and  the  open  air,  in  her  storms,  the  shows  of  night  and  day,  the 
mountains,  forests,  seas — but  in  the  artificial,  the  work  of  man  too  is 
equally  great — ^in  this  profusion  of  teeming  humanity,  in  these  inge- 
nuities, streets,  goods,  houses,  ships — these  seething,  hurrying,  feverish 
crowds  of  men,  their  complicated  business  genius  (not  least  among  the 
geniuses),  and  all  this  mighty,  many-threaded  wealth  and  industry 
concentrated  here. 

"  But  sternly  discarding,  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  glow  and  grandeur 
of  the  general  effect,  coming  down  to  what  is  of  the  only  real  im- 
portance, Personalities,  and  examining  minutely,  we  question,  we  ask. 
Are  there,  indeed.  Men  here  worthy  the  name  r  Are  there  athletes  ? 
Are  there  perfect  women,  to  match  the  generous  material  luxuriance  ? 
Is  there  a  pervading  atmosphere  of  beautiful  manners  ?  Are  there 
crops  of  fine  youths  and  majestic  old  persons  P  Are  there  arts  worthy 
Freedom,  and  a  rich  people  ?  Is  there  a  great  moral  and  religious 
civilization — the  only  justification  of  a  great  material  one  P 

^*  Confess  that  rather  to  severe  eyes,  using  the  moral  microscope 
upon  humanity,  a  sort  of  dry  and  flat  Sahara  appears,  these  cities, 
crowded  with  petty  grotesques,  malformations,  phantoms,  playing 
meaningless  antics.  Confess  that  everywhere  in  shop,  street,  church, 
theatre,  bar-room,  official  chair,  are  pervading  flippancy  and  vulgarity, 
low  canning,  infidelity— every wheri)  the  youth  puny,  impudent,  fop- 
pish, prematurely  ripe— everywhere  an  abnormal  libidinousness,  un- 
healthy forms,  male,  female,  painted,  padded,  dyed,  chignoned,  muddy 
complexions,  bad  blood,  the  capacity  for  good  motherhood  deceasing 
or  deceased,  shallow  notions  of  beauty,  with  a  range  of  manners,  or 
rather  lack  of  manners  (considering  the  advantages  enjoyed)  probably 
the  meanest  to  be  seen  in  the  world." 

Such  a  picture  of  the  outcome  of  American  democracy  is  ugly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  author  of  "  Shooting  Niagara — and  after  ? ' 
but  such  a  picture  only  represents  the  worse  side  of  the  life  of 
great  cities.  Whitman  can  behold  these  things,  not  without 
grief,  not  without  shame,  but  without  despair.  He  does  not 
unfairly  contrast  the  early  years  of  confusion  and  crudity  of  a  vast 
industnal  and  democratic  era  with  the  last  and  perfected  results 
of  an  era  of  feudalism  and  aristocracy.  He  finds  much  to  make 
him  sad  ;  but  more  to  make  him  hopeful  He  takes  account  of 
the  evil  anxiously,  accurately ;  and  can  still  rejoica  Upon  the 
whole  his  roirit  is  exulting  and  prompt  in  cheerful  action ;  not 
self-involved,  dissatisfied,  and  fed  by  indignation.  Contrast  with 
the  passage  given  above  Whitman's  preface  to  **  Leaves  of  Grass ** 
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prefixed  to  Mr.  Hossetti's  volume  of  Selections,  with  its  joyous  con- 
fidence and  pride  in  American  persons  and  things,  or  that  very 
noble  poem  "A  Carol  of  Harvest,  for  1867/'  in  which  the  armies 
of  blue-clad  conquering  men  are  seen  streaming  North,  and  melt 
away  and  disappear,  while  in  the  same  hour  the  heroes  reappear, 
toiling  in  the  fields,  harvesting  the  products,  glad  and  secure 
under  the  beaming  sun,  and  under  the  great  face  of  Her,  the 
Mother,  the  Republic,  without  whom  not  a  scythe  might  swing 
in  security,  ''not  a  maize-stalk  dangle  its  silken  tassels  in  peace. 
If  all  enthusiasm  about  political  principles  be  of  the  nature  of 
Schyxirmerei,  Whitman's  feeling  towards  the  Republic  deserves 
that  name ;  but  he  would  have  the  principles  of  democracy  sternly 
tested  by  results, — results  not  only  present  but  prospective  and 
logically  inevitable,  and  he  has  faith  in  them  not  because  they 
seem  to  him  to  favour  freedom  any  more  than  because  they  seem 
to  favour  law  and  self-control,  and  security,  and  order.  He,  as 
much  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  admires  '' disciplined  men,"  and  believes 
that  with  every  disciplined  man  *'  the  arena  of  J. n^i- Anarchy,  of 
God-appointed  Order  in  this  world  '*  is  widened ;  but  he  does  not 
regard  military  service  as  the  type  of  highest  discipline,  nor  the 
drill-sergeant  as  highest  conceivable  official  person  in  the  land. 

The  principle  of  political  and  social  equality  once  clearly  con- 
ceived and  taken  to  heart  as  true,  works  outward  through  one's 
body  of  thought  and  feeling  in  various  directions.  If  in  the 
polity  of  the  nation  every  citizen  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  of  his  humanity  to  make  himself  heard,  to  manifest  his  will, 
and  in  his  place  to  be  respected,  then  in  the  polity  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  made  up  of  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body,  every  natural 
instinct,  every  passion,  every  appetite,  every  organ,  every  power, 
may  claim  its  share  in  the  government  of  the  man.  If  a  human 
being  is  to  be  honoured  as  such,  then  every  part  of  a  human  being 
is  to  be  honoured.  In  asserting  one's  rights  as  a  man,  one  asserts 
the  rights  of  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  manhood.  It  is 
the  democratic  temper  to  accept  realities  unless  it  is  compelled 
to  reject  them ;  to  disregard  artificial  distinctions,  and  refer  all 
things  to  natural  standards,  consequently  to  honour  things  because 
they  are  natural,  and  exist  Thus  we  find  our  way  to  the  centre 
uf  what  h&s  been  called  the  "  materialism "  of  Whitman — his 
vindication  of  the  body  as  it  might  be  more  correctly  termed. 
Materialist,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  not ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  Mr.  Rossetti  has  stated,  "  he  is  a  most  strenuous 
asserter  of  the  soul,"  but  "  with  the  soul,  of  the  body,  as  its  in- 
fallible associate  and  vehicle  in  the  present  frame  of  things." 
And  as  every  faculty  of  the  soul  seems  admirable  and  sacred  to 
him,  so  does  every  organ  and  function  and  natural  act  of  the 
body.    But  Whitman  is  a  poet ;  it  is  not  his  manner  to  preach 
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doctrines  in  an  abstract  form,  by  means  of  a  general  statement ; 
and  the  doctrine,  which  seems  to  him  of  vital  importance,  that  a 
healthy,  perfect  body — male  or  female — ^is  altogether  worthy  of 
honour,  admiration,  and  desire  is  accordingly  preached  with  fulness 
and  plainness  of  detail  The  head  of  his  offending  with  many 
who  read,  and  who  refuse  to  read  him,  lies  of  course  hera  That 
laridog  piece  of  asceticism,  not  yet  cast  out  of  most  of  us,  which 
hints  that  there  is  something  peculiarly  shameful  in  the  desire  of 
the  sexes  for  one  another,  of  the  man  for  the  woman,  and  of  the 
woman  for  the  man,  will  certainly  find  matter  enough  of  offence 
in  one  short  section  of ''  Leaves  of  Grass,''  that  entitled  ''  Children 
of  Adam/'  And  one  admission  must  be  made  to  Whitman's  dis- 
advantage. If  there  be  any  class  of  subjects  which  it  is  more 
truly  natural,  more  truly  human  not  to  speak  of  than  to  speak  of 
(such  speech  producing  self-consciousness,  whereas  part  of  our 
nature,  it  may  be  maintained,  is  healthy  only  while  it  lives  and 
moves  in  holy  blindness  and  unconsciousness  of  self),  if  there  be 
any  sphere  of  silence,  then  Whitman  has  been  guilty  of  invading 
that  sphere  of  silence.  But  he  has  done  this  by  conviction  that 
it  is  best  to  do  so,  and  in  a  spirit  as  remote  from  base  curiosity  as 
from  insolent  licence.  He  deliberately  appropriates  a  portion  of 
his  writings  to  the  subject  of  the  feelings  of  sex,  as  ho  appro- 
priates another,  "  Calamus,*'  to  that  of  the  love  of  man  for  man, 
**  adhesiveness,"  as  contrasted  with  ''  amativeuess,"  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  Whitman,  comradeship  apart  from  all  feelings  of  sex. 
That  article  of  the  poet's  creed,  which  declares  that  man  is  very 
good,  that  there  is  nothing  about  him  which  is  naturally  vile  or  dis- 
honourable, prepares  him  for  absolute  familiarity,  glad,  unabashed 
familiarity  with  every  part  and  every  act  of  the  body.  The  ascetic 
teaching  of  many  Mediaeval  writers  is  unfavourable  to  morality  by 
its  essential  character :  Whitman's  may  become  unfavourable  by 
accident.  ''  As  to  thy  body,  thou  art  viler  than  muck.  Thou 
wast  gotten  of  so  vile  matter,  and  so  great  filth,  that  it  is  shame 
for  to  speak,  and  abomination  for  to  think.  Thou  shalt  be 
delivered  to  toads  and  adders  for  to  eat."  *'  If  thou  say  that  thou 
lovest  thy  father  and  thy  mother  because  thou  art  of  their  blood 
and  of  flesh  gotten,  so  are  the  worms  that  come  from  them  day  by 
day.  If  thou  love  brethren  or  sisters  or  other  kindred,  because 
they  are  of  the  same  flesh  of  father  and  mother  and  of  the  same 
blood,  by  the  same  reason  should  thou  love  a  piece  of  their  flesh, 
if  it  be  shorn  away."  **  All  other  sins  [but  wedlock]  are  nothing 
but  sins,  but  this  is  a  sin,  and  besides  denaturalizes  thee,  and 
dishonours  thy  body.  It  soileth  thy  soul,  and  maketh  it  guilty 
before  God,  and  moreover  defileth  thy  flesh."*     These  were  the 

•  Quotations  froQi  the  ''Mirror  of  S.  Edmuud"  and  "Mali  Meidenhead," 
published  by  the  J£arlj  English  Text  Society. 
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views  of  pious  persons  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Herd  the  body 
and  the  soul  are  kept  in  remote  severance,  each  one  the  enemy 
of  the  other.  Such  spirituality,  condemned  alike  by  the  facts  of 
science  and  by  the  healthy  natural  human  instincts,  is  seen  by 
Whitman  to  be,  even  in  its  modem  modifications,  profoundly  im- 
moral. The  lethargy  of  the  soul  induces  it  willingly  to  take  up 
under  some  form  or  another  with  a  theory  which  directs  it  heaven- 
wards on  the  swift  wings  of  devotional  aspiration,  rather  than 
heavenwards  for  joy,  but  also  earthwards  for  laborious  duty,  to  ani- 
mate, to  quicken,  to  glorify  all  that  apart  from  it  is  dull  and  grosa 
Both  directions  of  the  soul  are  declared  necessary  to  our  complete 
life  by  Whitman — the  one  in  solitude,  the  other  in  society. 

"  Only  in  the  perfect  uncontamination  and  solitariness  of  individuality 
may  the  spirituality  of  religion  positively  come  forth  at  all.  Only 
here,  and  on  such  terms,  the  meditation,  the  devout  ecstasy,  the  soaring 
flight.  Only  here,  communion  with  the  mysteries,  the  eternal  pro- 
hlems,  whence  P  whither  P  Alone,  and  identity,  and  the  mood, — 
and  the  soul  emerges,  and  all  statements,  churches,  sermons,  melt  away 
like  vapours.  Alone,  and  silent  thought,  and  awe,  and  aspiration, — and 
then  the  interior  consciousness,  like  a  hitherto  unseen  inscription,  in 
magic  ink,  heams  out  its  wondrous  lines,  to  the  sense.  Bibles  may 
convey,  and  priests  expound,  but  it  is  exclusively  for  the  noiseless 
operation  of  one's  isolated  self,  to  enter  the  pure  ether  of  veneration, 
reach  the  divine  levels,  and  commune  with  the  unutterable." 

Then  the  soul  can  return  to  the  body,  and  to  the  world,  and 
possess  them,  and  infuse  its  own  life  into  them  : — 

"  I  sing  the  Body  electric ; 
The  armies  of  those  I  love  engirth  me,  and  I  engirth  them  ; 
They  will  not  let  me  off  till  I  go  with  them,  respond  to  them, 
And  discorrupt  them,  and  charge  them  full  with  the  charge  of 
the  Soul." 

Having  acknowledged  that  Whitman  at  times  forgets  that  the 
"  instinct  of  silence,"  as  it  has  been  well  said,  ''  is  a  beautiful,  im- 
perishable part  of  nature,"  and  consequently  that  Whitman  in  a 
few  passages  falls  below  humanity,  falls  even  below  the  modesty 
of  brutes,  everything  has  been  acknowledged,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  no  one  asserts  more  strenuously  than  does 
Whitman  the  beauty,  not  indeed  of  asceticism,  but  of  holiness  or 
healthiness,  and  the  shameful  ugliness  of  unclean  thought,  desire, 
and  deed.  If  he  does  not  assert  holiness  as  a  duty,  it  is  because 
he  asserts  it  so  strongly  as  a  joy  and  a  desire,  and  because  he 
loves  to  see  all  duties  transfigured  into  the  glowing  forms  of  joys 
and  of  desires.  The  healthy  repose  and  continence,  and  the 
healthy  eagerness  and  gratification  of  appetite,  are  equally  sources 
of  satisfaction  to  him.    If  in  some  of  his  lyrical  passages  there 
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seems  entire  self-abandonment  to  passion,  it  is  because  he 
believes  there  are,  to  borrow  his  own  phrase,  *'  native  moments," 
in  which  the  desires  receive  peimiBsion  from  the  supreme 
authority,  conscience,  to  satisfy  themselves  completely  : — 

"  From  the  master — the  pilot  I  yield  the  vessel  to ; 
The  general  commanding  me,  commanding  all — from  him  per- 
mission taking." 

Whitman's  most  naked  physical  descriptions  and  enumerations 
are  those  of  a  robust,  vigorous,  clean  man,  enamoured  of  living, 
unashamed  of  body  as  he  is  unashamed  of  soul,  absolutely  free 
from  pruriency  of  imagination,  absolutely  inexperienced  in  the 
artificial  excitements  and  enhancements  of  jaded  lusts.  *^  I  feel 
deeply  persuaded,"  writes  one  of  Whitman's  critics  who  has 
received  the  impression  of  his  mind  most  completely  and  faith- 
fully,* ''  that  a  perfectly  fearless,  candid,  ennobling  treatment  of 
the  life  of  the  body  (so  inextricably  intertwined  with,  so  potent 
in  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  soul),  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  earnest  and  aspiring  natures,  impatient  of  the  folly 
of  the  long  prevalent  belief  that  it  is  because  of  the  greatness  of 
the  spirit  that  it  has  learned  to  despise  the  body,  and  to  ignore 
its  influences ;  knowing  well  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  just 
because  the  spirit  is  not  great  enough,  not  healthy  and  vigorous 
enough,  to  transfuse  itself  into  the  life  of  the  body,  elevating 
that  and  making  it  holy  with  its  own  triumphant  intensity ; 
knowing  too  how  the  body  avenges  this  by  dragging  the  soul 
down  to  the  level  assigned  itself.  Whereas  the  spirit  must 
lovingly  embrace  the  body,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  embrace  the 
ground,  drawing  thence  rich  nourishment,  warmth,  impulse.  Or 
rather  the  body  is  itself  the  root  of  the  soul — that  whereby  it 
grows  and  feeda  The  great  tide  of  healthful  life  that  carries 
all  before  it  must  surge  through  the  whole  man,  not  beat  to  and 
fro  in  one  corner  of  his  brain.  '  O  the  life  of  my  senses  and 
flesh,  transcending  my  senses  and  flesh.'  For  the  sake  of  all 
that  is  highest,  a  truthful  recognition  of  this  life,  and  especially 
of  that  of  it  which  underlies  the  fundamental  ties  of  humanity 
— the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  fatherhood,  motherhood — is 
needed.'' 

The  body  then  is  not  given  authority  over  the  soul  by 
Whitman.  Preeisely  as  in  the  life  of  the  nation  a  great  material 
civilization  seems  admirable  to  him  and  worthy  of  honour,  yet  of 
little  value  in  comparison  with  or  apart  from  a  great  spiritual 
civilization,  a  noble  national  character,  so  in  the  life  of  the  in- 

*  "  A  Woman's  Estimate  of  Walt  Whitman."    From  late  letters  bj  an 
English  Ladjr  to  W.  M.  Bossetti.    *'  The  Kadical,"  May,  1870. 
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dividual  all  that  is  external,  material,  sensaous,  is  estimated  by 
the  worth  of  what  it  can  give  to  the  soul.  No  Hebrew  ever 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  more  absolutely.  But 
towards  certain  parts  of  our  nature,  although  in  the  poet's  creed 
their  rights  are  dogmatically  laid  down,  he  is  practically  unjust. 
The  tendencies  of  his  own  nature  lead  him  in  his  preaching  to 
sink  unduly  certain  articles  of  his  creed.  The  logical  faculty,  in 
particular,  is  almost  an  offence  to  Whitman.  The  processes  of 
reasoning  appear  to  him  to  have  elaboration  for  their  charac- 
teristic, and  nothing  elaborated  or  manufactured  seems  of  equal 
reality  with  what  is  natural  and  has  grown.  Truth  he  feels  to 
be,  as  Wordsworth  has  said,  ''  a  motion  or  a  shape  instinct  with 
vital  functions ;"  and  were  Whitman  to  seek  for  formal  proof 
of  such  truth,  he,  like  Wordsworth,  would  lose  all  feeling  of  con- 
viction, and  yield  up  moral  questions  in  despair.  "  A  slumbering 
woman  and  child  convince  as  an  university  course  can  never 
convince :" 

'*  Logic  and  sermons  never  convince, 
The  damp  of  the  night  drives  deeper  into  my  soul.** 

Whitman  becomes  lyrical  in  presence  of  the  imagination  at- 
tempting for  itself  an  interpretation  of  the  problems  of  the 
world ;  he  becomes  lyrical  in  presence  of  gratified  senses  and 
desires ;  but  he  remains  indifferent  in  presence  of  the  under- 
standing searching  after  conclusions.  There  is  something  like 
intolerance  or  want  of  comprehensiveness  here ;  one's  heart, 
touched  by  the  injustice,  rises  to  take  the  part  of  this  patient, 
serviceable,  despised  understanding. 

Whitman,  as  we  have  seen,  accepts  the  persons  of  all  men,  but 
for  a  certain  make  of  manhood  he  manifests  a  marked  preference. 
The  reader  can  guess  pretty  correctly  from  what  has  gone  before 
what  manner  of  man  best  satisfies  the  desires  of  the  poet,  and 
makes  him  happiest  by  his  presence;  and  what  is  the  poet's 
ideal  of  human  character.  The  man  possessed  of  the  largest 
mass  of  manhood,  manhood  of  the  most  natural  quality,  un- 
elaborated,  undistilled,  freely  displaying  itself,  is  he  towards 
whom  Whitman  is  instinctively  attracted.  The  heroes  honoured 
by  the  art  of  an  aristocracy  are  ideal,  not  naturalistic.  Their 
characters  are  laboriously  formed  after  a  noble  model,  tempered 
as  steel  is  tempered,  welded  together  and  wrought  into  per- 
manent shape  as  their  armour  is.  The  qualities  which  diffe- 
rentiate them  from  most  men  are  insisted  upon.  They  are  as 
little  a  growth  of  nature  (in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  natu7'e) 
as  is  a  statue.  CorDeille's  stoical  heroes,  for  example,  are  the 
work  of  a  great  art  applied  to  human  character.  Our  true 
nature  can  indeed  only  be  brought  to  light  by  such  art  processes, 
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but  there  is  an  art  which  works  with  nature,  and  another  art 
which  endeavours  to  supersede  it  Only  through  culture,  only 
through  the  strenuous  effort  to  conceive  things  at  their  best,  not 
as  they  are,  but  as  they  may  and  ought  to  be,  only  through  the 
persistent  effort  to  constrain  them  to  their  ideal  (that  is  their 
most  real)  shapes,  can  human  character  and  human  society  and 
the  works  of  man  become  truly  natural.  Such  art  does  not 
supersede  nature,  but  is  rather  nature  obtaining  its  most  perfect 
expression  through  the  consciousness  of  man.  So  declares 
Poiixenes  in  A  Winter* a  TcUe : — 

''  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean ;  so,  over  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.     Tou  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race :   This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature— change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 

Whitman  bas  not  failed  to  perceive  tbis  truth,  but  he  fears 
that  it  may  be  abused.  Meddling  with  nature  is  a  dangerous 
proems.  Any  idea  or  model,  after  which  we  attempt  to  shape 
onr  humanity,  must  proceed  from  some  view  of  human  nature, 
and  our  views  are  too  often  formal  and  contracted,  manufactures 
turned  out  of  the  workshop  of  the  intellect,  of  which  the  ultimate 
product  cannot  but  be  a  formal  and  contracted  character.  But 
human  nature  itself  is  large  and  incalculable ;  and,  if  allowed  to 
grow  unconstrained  and  unperverted,  it  will  exhibit  the  superb 
vitality  and  the  unimpeachable  rectitude  of  the  perfect  animal 
or  blossoming  tree.  Using  matural,  then,  in  the  vulgar  sense, 
there  are  some  men  more  than  others  a  part  of  nature ;  men  not 
modelled  after  an  idea  remote  from  the  instincts  of  manhood ; 
vigorous  children  of  the  earth,  of  wholesome  activity,  passionate, 
gay,  defiant,  proud,  curious,  free,  hospitable,  courageous,  friendly, 
wilful.  In  such  men  Whitman  sees  the  stuff  of  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  humanity.  "  Powerful  uneducated  persons"  are  the 
comrades  he  loves  to  consort  with  : — 

^  I  am  enamour'd  of  growing  outdoors ; 
Of  men  that  live  among  cattle,  or  taste  of  the  ocean,  or  woods ; 
Of  the  builders  and  steerers  of  ships,  and  the  wielders  of  axes  and 

mauls,  and  the  drivers  of  horses ; 
I  can  eat  and  sleep  with  them  week  in  and  week  out." 

These  are  certainly  not  the  persons  who  engage  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  literature  of  an  aristocracy. 
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It  must  Doi^  however,  be  supposed  that  Whitman  sets  himself 
against  culture.  He  would^  on  the  contrary,  studiously  promote 
culture,  but  a  culture  which  has  another  ideal  of  character  than 
that  grown  of  feudal  aristocracies,  and  which,  accepting  the  old 
perennial  elements  of  noblest  manhood,  combines  them  '*  into 
groups,  unities  appropriate  to  the  modem,  the  democratic,  the 
West''  No  conception  of  manhood  can  be  appropriate  unless  it 
be  of  a  kind  which  is  suitable  not  to  the  uses  of  a  single  class  or 
caste,  but  to  those  of  the  high  average  of  men.  The  qualities  of 
character  which  are  judged  of  most  value  by  the  democratic 
standard  are  not  extraordinary,  rare,  exceptional  qualities ;  the 
typical  personality,  which  the  culture  sets  before  itself  as  its 
ideal,  is  one  attainable  by  the  average  man.  The  most  precious 
is  ever  in  the  common.  Such  a  culture,  Whitman  holds^  will  be 
that  of  "  the  manly  and  courageous  instincts,  and  loving  percep- 
tions, and  of  self-respect."  Central  in  the  character  of  the  ideal 
man  is  the  simple,  unsophisticated  Conscience,  the  primary 
moral  element.  '^  If  I  were  asked  to  specify  in  what  quarter  lie 
the  grounds  of  darkest  dread,  respectmg  the  America  of  our 
hopes,  I  should  have  to  point  to  this  particular.  ....  Our 
triumphant^  modern  Civilizee,  with  his  all-schooling,  and  his 
wondrous  appliances,  will  still  show  himself  but  an  amputation 
while  this  deficiency  remaiua"  If  Whitman  appears  to  be  an* 
tagouistic  to  culture,  as  we  commonly  understand  or  misunder- 
stand the  term,  to  refinement,  intellectual  acquisition,  multiform 
and  delicate  sympathies,  the  critical  spirit,  it  is  **  not  for  abso* 
lute  reasons,  but  current  ones.''  In  our  times^  he  believes,  re- 
finement  and  delicatesse  "  threaten  to  eat  us  up  like  a  cancer. 
....  To  prune,  gather,  trim,  conform,  and  ever  cram  and  stuff, 
is  the  pressure  of  our  days.  ....  Never,  in  the  Old  World, 
was  thoroughly  upholstered  Exterior  Appearance  and  show, 
mental  and  other,  built  entirely  on  the  idea  of  caste,  and  on  the 
sufficiency  of  mere  outside  acquisition — ^never  were  Olibness, 
verbal  Intellect  more  the  test,  the  emulation — more  loftily  ele- 
vated as  head  and  sample, — than  they  are  on  the  surface  of  our 
Bepublican  States  this  day."  In  antagonism  to  the  conception 
of  culture  which  bears  such  fruit  as  this,  Whitman  desires  one 
which,  true  child  of  America,  shall  bring  joy  to  its  mother, 
'^  recruiting  myriads  of  men,  able,  natural,  perceptive,  tolerant 
devout,  real  men,  alive  and  full."  In  like  manner  Whitman's 
portraits  of  models  of  womanly  Personality — the  voung  American 
woman  who  works  for  herself  and  others,  who  dashes  out  more 
and  more  into  real  hardy  life,  who  holds  her  own  with  unvarying 
coolness  and  decorum,  who  will  compare,  any  day,  with  superior 
carpenters,  farmers,  ^  and  even  boatmen  and  drivers,"  not  losing 
all  the  while  the  charm,  the  indescribable  perfume  of  genuine 
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womanhood,  or  that  resplendent  person  down  on  Long  Island, 
known  as  the    Peacemaker,    well  toward  eighty  years  old,  of 
happy  and  sunny  temperament,  a  sight  to  draw  near  and  look 
upon  with  her  large  figure,  her  profuse  snow-white  hair,  dark 
eyeBg  clear  complexion,  sweet  breath,  and  peculiar  personal  mag- 
netism— these   portraits,  he  admiti^  are  frightfully  out  of  line 
from  the  imported   Feudal  models — ''the  stock  feminine  cha- 
racters of  the  current  novelists,  or  of  the  foreign  court  poems 
(Ophelias,  Enids,  Priucesses,  or  Ladies  of  one  thing  or  another), 
which  fill  the  envying  dreams  of  so  manv  poor  girls,  and  are 
accepted  by  our  young  men,  too,  as  supreme  ideals  of  female  excel- 
lence to  be  sought  after.     But  I  present  mine  just  for  a  change." 
In  the  period  of  chivalry  there  existed  a  beautiful  relation 
between  man  and  man,  of  which  no  trace  remains  in  existence 
as  an  institution — that  of  knight  and  squira     The  protecting, 
enooon^ng,   downward  glance  of  the  elder,  experienced,  and 
taperior  man  was  answered  by  the  admiring  and  aspiring,  upward 
gaze  of  the  younger  and  inferior.     The  relation  was  founded 
upon  inequality ;  from  the  inequality  of  the  parties  its  essential 
beauty  was  derived.     Is  there  any  posnble  relation  of  no  less 
beauty,  corresponding  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  and  founded 
upon  eq^nality?    Yes,  there  is  manly  comradeship.     Here  we 
catch   one  of  the  clearest  and  most  often  reiterated  notes  of 
Whitman's  song.     The  feelings  of  equality,  individualism,  pride, 
self-maintenance,  he  would  not  repress ;  they  are  to  be  as  ereat 
as  the  soul  is  great ;  but  they  are  to  be  balanced  by  the  feelings 
of  fraternity,  sympathy,  self-surrender,  comradeship.     European 
Radicals  have  for  the  most  part  been  divided  into  two  schools, 
with  the  respective  watchwords  of  Equality  and  Fraternity. 
Whitman  expresses  the  sentiments  of  both   schools,  while  his 
position  as  poet  rather  than  theorist  or  politician,  saves  him 
from  self-devotion  to  any  such  socialistic  or  communistic  schemes, 
as  the  premature  interpretation  of  the  feeling  of  fraternity  into 
political  institutions  has  given  birth  to  in  untimely  abortion. 
One  division  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  that  entitled  "  Calamus'' 
(Calamus  being  the  grass  with  largest  and  hardiest  spears  and 
with  fresh  pungent  bouquet),  is  appropriated  to  the  theme  of 
comradeship.     And  to  us  it  seems  impossible  to  read  the  poems 
comprised  under  this  head  without  finding  our  interest  in  the 
poet  Walt  Whitman  fast  changing  into  hearty  love  of  the  man, 
these  poems,  through  their  tender  reserves  and  concealments 
and  betrayals,  revealing  his  heart  in  its  weakness  and  its  strength 
more  than  any  others.    The  chord  of  feeling  which  he  strikes 
may  be  old — as  old  as  David  and  Jonathan — but  a  fulness  and 
peculiarity  of  tone  are  brought  out,  the  like  of  which  have  not 
been  heard  before.     For  th^  love  of  man  for  man,  as  Whitman 
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dreams  of  it/ or  rather  confidently  expects  it,  is  to  be  no  rare,  no 
exceptional  emotion,  making  its  possessors  illustrious  by  its 
singular  preciousnesSy  but  it  is  to  be  widespread,  common,  un« 
noticeable. 

**  I  bear  it  was  charged  against  me  that  I  sought  to  destroy  insti- 
tutions ; 

But  really  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  institutions : 

(What  indeed  have  I  in  common  with  them  P.  Or  what  with  the 
destruction  of  them  P) 

Only  I  will  establish  in  the  Mannahafcta,  and  in  every  city  of  These 
States,  inland  and  seaboard, 

And  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  above  every  keel,  little  or  large, 
that  dents  the  water, 

Without  edifices,  or  rules,  or  trustees,  or  any  argument, 

The  institution  of  the  dear  love  of  comrades.*' 

In  this  growth  of  America,  comradeship,  which  Whitman 
looks  upon  as  a  sure  growth  from  seed  already  lying  in  the  soil« 
he  believes  the  most  substantial  hope  and  safety  of  the  States 
will  be  found.  In  it  he  sees  a  power  capable  of  counterbalancing 
the  materialism,  the  selfishness,  the  vulgarity  of  American 
democracy — a  power  capable  of  spiritualizing  the  lives  of  American 
men.  Many,  Whitman  is  aware,  will  regard  this  assurance  of 
his  as  a  dream ;  but  such  loving  comradeship  seems  to  him 
implied  in  the  very  existence  of  a  democracy,  ''  without  which 
it  will  be  incomplete,  in  vain,  and  incapable  of  perpetuating 
itself.''  In  the  following  poem  the  tenderness  and  ardour  of  this 
love  of  man  for  man  finds  expression,  but  not  its  glad  activity, 
its  joyous  fronting  the  stress  and  tumultuous  agitation  of  life : — 

"  When  I  heard  at  the  close  of  the  day  how  my  name  had  been  re- 
ceiv'd  with  plaudits  in  the  capitol,  still  it  was  not  a  happy  night 
for  me  that  follow'd ; 
And  else,  when  I  carous'd,  or  when  my  plans  were  accomplished, 

still  I  was  not  happy ; 
But  the  day  when  I  rose  at  dawn  from  the  bed  of  perfect  health, 

refresh'd,  singing,  inhaling  the  ripe  breath  of  autumn. 
When  I  saw  the  full  moon  in  the  west  grow  pale  and  disappear  in 

the  morning  light, 
When  I  wander*d  alone  over  the  beach,  and  undressing,  bathed, 

laughing  with  the  cool  waters,  and  saw  the  sun  rise. 
And  when  I  thought  how  my  dear  friend,  my  lover,  was  on  his  way 

coming,  O  then  I  was  happy  ; 
O  then  each  breath  tasted  sweeter — and  all  that  day  my  food  noa« 

rish'd  me  more — and  the  beautiful  day  pa8s*d  well, 
And  the  next  came  with  equal  joy — and  with  the  next,  at  evening, 

came  my  friend ; 
And  that  night,  while  all  was  still,  I  heard  the  waters  roll  slowly 

continually  up  the  shores. 
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I  heard  the  hissing  rnstle  of  the  liquid  and  sands,  as  directed  to  me, 

whispering,  to  congratulate  me, 
For  the  one  I  love  most  lay  sleeping  hj  me  under  the  same  cover 

in  the  cool  night, 
Id  the  stillness,  in  the  autumn  moonheams,  his  face  was  inclined 

toward  me. 
And  his  arm  lay  lightly  around  my  breast — and  that  night  I  was 

happy." 

Various  workings  in  the  poems  of  Whitman  of  the  influence  of 
the  principle  of  equality  as  realized  in  the  society  which  sur- 
rounds him  have  now  been  traced.  No  portion  of  the  poet's 
body  of  thought  and  emotion  escapes  its  pervading  power,  and  in 
a  direct  and  indirect  manner  it  has  contributed  to  determine  the 
character  of  his  feeling  with  respect  to  external  nature.  In  the 
way  of  crude  mysticism  Whitman  takes  pleasure  in  asserting  the 
equality  of  all  natural  objects,  and  forces,  and  processes,  each 
being  as  mysterious  and  wonderful,  each  as  admirable  and  beauti- 
ful as  every  other  ;  and  as  the  multitude  of  men  and  women,  so, 
on  occasions,  does  the  multitude  of  animals,  and  trees,  and 
flowers  press  into  his  poems  with  the  same  absence  of  selection, 
the  same  assertion  of  equal  rights,  the  same  unsearchableness, 
and  sanctity,  and  beauty,  apparent  or  concealed  in  all.  By  another 
working  of  the  same  democratic  influence  (each  man  finding  in 
the  world  what  he  cares  to  find)  Whitman  discovers  everywhere 
in  nature  the  same  qualities,  or  types  of  the  same  qualities  which 
he  admires  most  in  men.  For  his  imagination  the  powers  of  the 
earth  do  not  incarnate  themselves  in  the  forms  of  god  and  demi- 
god, faun  and  satyr,  oread,  dryad,  and  nymph  of  river  and  sea^- 
meet  associates,  aUies  or  antagonists  of  the  heroes  of  an  age,  when 
the  chiefs  and  shepherds  of  the  people  were  themselves  almost 
demi-god&  But  the  great  Mother — the  £arth — is  one  in  character 
with  her  children  of  the  democracy,  who,  at  last,  as  the  poet 
holds,  have  learnt  to  live  and  work  in  her  great  style.  She  is 
tolerant,  includes  diversity,  refuses  nothing,  shuts  no  one  out; 
she  is  powerful,  full  of  vitality,  generous,  proud,  perfect  in  natural 
rectitude,  does  not  discuss  her  duty  to  God,  never  apologizes,  does 
not  argue,  is  incomprehensible,  silent,  coarse,  productive,  chari* 
table,  rich  in  the  organs  and  instincts  of  sex,  and  at  the  same 
time  continent  and  chaste.  The  grass  Whitman  loves  as  much 
as  did  Chaucer  himself ;  but  his  love  has  a  certain  spiritual  sig- 
nificance which  Chaucer's  had  not.  It  is  not  the  ''  soft,  swete, 
smale  grass,"  embroidered  with  flowers,  a  fitting  carpet  for  the 
feet  of  glad  knights  and  sportive  ladies,  for  which  he  cares.  In 
the  grass  he  beholds  the  democracy  of  the  fields,  earth  bom,  with 
close  and  copious  companionship  of  blades,  each  blade  like  every 
other,  and  equal  to  every  other,  spreading  in  all  directions  with 
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lasty  life,  blown  upon  by  the  open  air,  ''coarse,  sunlit,  fresh, 
nutritious."  The  peculiar  title  of  his  most  important  volume, 
'^  Leaves  of  Grass,"  as  Mr.  Rossetti  has  finely  observed,  "  seems  to 
express  with  some  aptness  the  simplicity,  universality,  and  spon- 
taneity of  the  poems  to  which  it  is  applied." 

The  character  of  Whitman's  feeling  with  respect  to  external 
nature  bears  witness  to  the  joyous  bodily  health  of  the  man. 
His  communication  with  the  earth,  and  sea,  and  skies,  is  carried 
on  through  senses  that  are  never  torpid,  and  never  overwrought 
beyond  the  measure  of  health.  He  presses  close  to  nature,  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  shy  glances  or  a  distant  greeting.  He 
enjoys  the  strong  sensations  of  a  vigorous  nervous  system,  and 
the  rest  and  recuperation  which  follow.  His  self-projections  into 
external  objects  are  never  morbid ;  when  he  employs  the  "  pathetic 
fallacy  "  the  world  shares  in  his  joyousness  ;  he  does  not  hear  in 
the  voices  of  the  waters  or  of  the  winds  echoes  of  a  miserable 
egotism,  the  moan  of  wounded  vanity,  or  the  crying  of  insatiable 
lust  He  is  sane  and  vigorous.  But  his  relation  with  nature  is 
not  one  in  which  the  senses  and  perceptive  faculty  have  a  pre- 
dominant share.  He  passes  through  the  visible  and  sensible 
things,  and  pursues  an  invisible  somewhat — 

*'  A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things  ;" 

and  of  this  he  can  never  quite  possess  himself.  "  There  is  [in  his 
poems]  a  singular  interchange  of  actuality  and  of  ideal  substratum 
and  suggestion.  While  he  sees  men  with  even  abnormal  exactness 
as  men,  ne  sees  them  also  '  as  trees  walking,'  and  admits  us  to 
perceive  that  the  whole  show  is  in  a  measure  spectral  and 
unsubstantial,  and  the  mask  of  a  larger  and  profounder  reality 
beneath  it,  of  which  it  is  giving  perpetual  intimations  and 
auffuries."* 

in  the  direction  of  religion  and  philosophy  there  is  in  the 
democratic  state  of  society  a  strong  tendency,  as  De  Tocqueville 
has  shown,  towards  a  pantheistic  form  of  belief,  and  a  strong 
tendency  towards  the  spirit  of  optimism.  The  equality  existing 
between  citizens,  and  the  habit  of  mind  which  refuses  to  observe 
the  ancient  artificial  social  distinctions,  give  the  general  intellect 
a  turn  for  reducing  things  to  unity,  a  passion  for  comprehending 
under  one  formula  many  objects,  and  reducing  to  one  cause 
many  and  various  consequence8.t  Where  castes  or  classes  of 
society  exists  one  caste  or  class  seems  to  object  singularly  little  to 


♦  W.  M.  Rossetti.    Prefatory  notice  to  "  Poems  by  Walt  Whitman." 
f  bee  ''La  D6mocr»tie  en  Am^dque,"  tome  3,  chaps.  viL  viii. 
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the  perdition  of  the  inferior  breeds  of  the  human  race — "  this 
people  who  knoweth  not  the  law  are  cursed."  The  Hindii  could 
contemplate  the  fate  of  a  M]echha»  the  Jew,  that  of  a  Gentile,  the 
Mohammedan,  that  of  a  Giaur,  without  overwhelming  concern. 
But  when  the  vision  of  a  common  life  of  the  whole  human  race 
has  filled  the  imagination,  when  a  real  feeling  of  solidarity  is 
established  between  all  the  members  of  the  great  human  com- 
munity, the  mind  seems  to  shrink  in  horror  from  the  suspicion 
that  the  final  purposes  of  God  or  nature,  with  respect  to  man, 
can  be  other  than  beneficent.  Society,  in  the  democratic  con- 
dition, is  not  fixed  and  desirous  of  conservation,  but  perpetually 
moving,  and  men's  desires  (apart  from  the  results  of  scientific 
observation)  induce  them  to  hope,  to  conjecture,  to  believe  that 
this  movement  is  progressive  Biology  and  natural  history  with 
their  doctrines  of  development  and  evolution,  the  science  of 
origins  with  its  surveys  of  the  earliest  history  of  our  race  seems 
to  confirm  the  conviction,  so  flattering  to  men's  desires,  that 
nature  and  man  harmoniously  work  under  laws  which  tend 
towards  a  great  and  fortunate  result.  The  events  of  the  past  are 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  conviction.  Faith  in  the  future 
becomes  passionate,  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  obtaining 
nutriment  from  every  wind,  appears  to  sustain  itself  apart  from 
all  evidence — that  miracle  which  belongs  to  every  popular  faith. 
The  past  progress  of  the  race,  the  great  future  of  the  race  to 
match  the  greatness  of  its  past,  the  broad  dealings  of  Providence 
or  of  natund  law  with  mankind — when  the  thoughts  of  these, 
and  feelings  corresponding  to  such  thoughts,  have  occupied  the 
mind  and  heart,  there  appears  something  not  only  horrible,  but 
something  artificial,  inconsequent^  non*natural,  in  the  notion  of 
endless  and  fruitless  penal  sufiering.  And  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact — ^ihe  more  remarkable  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  Puritani- 
cal basis  of  American  religion — that  iu  the  many  new  forms  of 
religion  which  America  has  put  forth  as  a  tree  puts  forth  leaves, 
in  the  many  attempts  towards  the  realization  of  a  new  concep- 
tion of  our  relation  to  God  and  to  one  another,  an  almost  con- 
stant element  is  the  belief  in  the  final  happiness  of  all  men. 

The  religious  faith  of  Whitman,  as  far  as  it  has  definite  form, 
reminds  one  of  that  taught  in  the  Pedagogic  Institution  of  Wil- 
helm  Meister's  Wa/nderjahre,  in  which  from  the  Three  Reve- 
rences inculcated,  reverence  for  what  is  above  us,  reverence  for 
what  is  around  us,  reverence  for  what  is  beneath  us,-  springs  the 
highest  reverence,  reverence  for  oneself  And  with  Whitman  as 
with  the  Pedagogic  company  perfect  reverence  casts  out  fear. 
But  be  is  not  anxious  to  give  his  creed  a  precise  form  ;  he  is  so 
little  interested  in  the  exclusion  of  heretics  that  he  does  not 
require  very  accurate  symbols  and  definitions. 
[VoL  XCVI.  No.  CLXXXIX.3—NBW  Sjreim,  VoL  XL,   Na  L       P 
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"And  I  saj  to  mankind,  Be  not  curious  about  God, 
For  I,  who  am  curious  about  each,  am  not  curious  about  God, 
(No  array  of  terms  cau  say  how  much  I  am  at  peace  about  God,  and 
,  about  death)." 

FindiDg  the  present  great  and  beautiful,  contented  with 
the  past,  but  not  driven  into  the  past  to  seek  for  ideals  of 
human  character,  and  a  lost  golden  age,  Whitman  has  entire  con- 
fidence in  what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  He  knows  not  what 
the  purposes  of  life  are  for  us,  but  he  knows  that  they  are  good. 
Nowhere  in  nature  can  he  find  announcements  of  despair,  or 
fixity  of  evil  condition.  He  is  sure  that  in  the  end  all  will  be 
well  with  the  whole  family  of  men,  and  with  every  individual 
of  it  The  deformed  person,  the  mean  man,  the  infant  who  died 
at  birth,  the  '*  sacred  idiot,"  will  certainly  be  brought  up  with 
the  advancing  company  of  men  from  whose  ranks  they  have 
dropped  : — 

''  The  Lord  advances,  and  yet  advances  ; 
Always  the  shadow  iu  front — always  the  reacVd  hand,  bringing 
up  the  laggards." 

At  times  this  optimism  leads  Whitman  to  the  entire  denial  of 
evil ;  "  he  contemplates  evil  as,  in  some  sense,  not  existing,  or,  if 
existing,  then  as  being  of  as  much  importance  sls  anything  else ;" 
in  some  transcendental  way^he  believes,  the  opposition  of  God  and 
Satan  cannot  really  exist.  Practically,  however,  he  is  not  led 
astray  by  any  such  transcendental  reducing  of  all  things  to  the 
Divina  Ai?y  tendency  of  a  mystical  kind  to  ignore  the  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil,  is  checked  by  his  strong  demo- 
cratic sense  of  the  supreme  importance  of  personal  qualities,  and 
the  inevitable  perception  of  the  superiority  of  virtuous  over 
vicious  personal  qualities.  By  one  who  feels  profoundly  that  the 
differences  between  men  are  determined,  not  by  rank,  or  birth, 
or  hereditary  name  or  title,  but  simply  by  the  different  powers 
belonging  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  there  is  small  danger 
of  the  meaning  of  bad  and  good  being  forgotten.  And  Whit- 
man never  really  forgets  this.  The  formation  of  a  noble  national 
character,  to  be  itself  the  source  of  all  literature,  art,  statesman- 
ship, is  that  which  above  all  else  he  desires.  In  that  character 
the  element  of  religion  must,  according  to  Whitman's  ideal, 
occupy  an  important  place,  only  inferior  to  that  assigned  to  moral 
soundness,  to  conscience.  "  We  want,  for  These  States,  for  the 
genera]  character,  a  cheerful,  religious  fervour,  imbued  with  the 
ever-present  modifications  of  the  human  emotions,  friendship, 
benevolence,  with  a  fair  field  for  scientific  inquiry  [to  check 
fanaticism],  the  right  of  individual  judgment,  and  always  the 
cooling  influences  of  material  Nature."  These  are  not  the  words 
of  one  who  moves  the  landmarks  of  right  and  wrong,  and  obscures 
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their  boundaries.  For  Whitman  the  worth  of  any  man  is  simply 
the  worth  of  his  body  and  soul ;  each  gift  of  nature,  product  of 
industry,  and  creation  of  art,  is  valuable  in  his  eyes  exactly  in 
proportion  to  what  it  can  afford  for  the  benefit  of  body  and  soul. 
Only  what  belongs  to  these,  and  becomes  a  part  of  them,  pro- 
perly belongs  to  us — the  rest  is  mere  "  material."  This  mode  of 
estimating  values  is  very  revolutionary,  but  to  us  it  seems  essen- 
tially just  and  moral.  The  rich  man  is  not  he  who  has  accumu- 
lated unappropriated  matter  around  him,  but  he  who  possesses 
much  of  what  •'  adheres,  and  goes  forward,  and  is  not  dropped  by 
death.'' 

Personality,  character,  is  that  which  death  cannot  affect. 
Here  again  Whitman's  democratic  feeling  for  personality  over- 
masters his  democratic  tendency  towards  pantheism.  He  clings 
to  his  identity  and  his  consciousness  of  it,  and  will  not  be  tempted 
to  surrender  that  consciousness  in  imagination  by  the  attractions 
of  any  form  of  nirvana.  Death,  which  is  a  name  to  him  full  of 
delicious  tenderness  and  mystery  not  without  some  element  of 
sensuousness  curiously  blended  with  it — ("0  the  beautiful  touch  of 
Death,  soothing  and  benumbing  a  few  moments,  for  reasons  *'), 
is  but  a  solemn  and  immortal  birth  : — 

"  Dark  Mother,  always  gliding  near,  with  soft  feet, 
Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest  welcome  P 
Then  I  chant  it  for  thee — I  glorify  thee  above  all ; 
I  bring  thee  a  song  that  when  thou  must  indeed  come,  come 
unfalteringly.'* 

From  such  indications  as  these,  and  others  that  have  gone 
before,  the  reader  must  gather,  as  best  he  can,  the  nature 
of  Whitman's  religious  faith.  But  the  chief  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  Whitman  cares  far  less  to  establish  propositions 
than  to  arouse  energy  and  supply  a  stimulus.  His  pupil  must 
part  from  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  go  upon  his  own  way. 

**  I  tramp  a  perpetual  journey — (come  listen  all !) 
My  signs  are  a  rain-proof  coat,  good  shoes,  and  a  staff  cut  from  the 

woods ; 
No  friend  of  mine  takes  his  ease  in  my  chair ; 
I  have  no  chair,  no  church,  no  philosophy  ; 
I  lead  no  man  to  a  dinner-table,  library,  or  exchange ; 
Bat  each  man  and  each  woman  of  you  I  lead  upon  a  knoll. 
My  left  hand  hooking  you  round  the  waist, 
My   right  hand  pointing  to  landscapes  of  continents,  and 

public  road." 

That  plain  public  road  each  man  must  travel  for  himself. 

Here  we  must  end.     We  have  not  argued  the  question  which 
many  persons  are  most  desirous  to  put  about  Walt  Whitman — 

f2 
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"  Is  he  a  poet  at  all  T'  It  is  not  easy  to  ai^e  such  a  question  in 
a  profitable  way.  One  thing  only  need  here  be  said, — ^no  adequate 
impression  of  Whitman^s  poetical  power  can  be  obtained  from 
this  article.  A  single  side  of  his  mind  and  of  his  work  has  been 
studied,  but  we  have  written  with  an  abiding  remembrance  of 
the  truth  expressed  by  Yauvenargues  : — "Lorsque  nous  croyons 
tenir  la  verity  par  un  endroit^  elle  nous  echappe  par  mille 
autres."* 


Art.  III. — ^Thb  Genesis  o>  the  Tree- Will 

Doctrine. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A. 
Chap.  XI.  On  "Liberty  and  Necessity/'  and  the  "History 
of  the  Free- Will  Controversy."    Longmana    1868. 

IF  ever  there  arrives  a  time  in  the  development  of  any  question 
when  all  has  been  said  about  it  which  can  be  8aid,  such  a  point 
would  seem  to  have  been  reached  in  the  Free- Will  controversy. 
For  many  centuries  now  it  has  been  the  battle-field  for  polemical 
philosophiea  All  the  fervour  of  theologians  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  both  sides,  and  many  of  the  mightiest  intellects,  which 
now  stand  as  central  monuments  in  the  temple  of  thought,  have 
made  this  issue  the  grand  test  of  their  speculative  range  and 
dialectic  agility.  Yet  more,  the  question  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
susceptible  of  much  new  direct  illumination  from  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge.     It  arises  more  from  the  peculiar  complexity 

*  Since  this  article  was  he^n  another  orif^inal  voice  has  been  heard 
from  America.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  compared,  or  rather 
contrasted  (for  they  are  far  more  unlike  than  like),  the  poems  of  Joaquin 
Miller  with  those  of  Whitman.  Miller  represents  a  barbaric  age.  and  bar- 
baric virtnes,  with  an  ancient  civilization,  that  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  in  the 
background.  The  Californian  digger,  the  filibuster  chief,  the  woman  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  are  represented  in  the  "  Songs  of  the  Sierras  "  as  never  before 
in  American  poetry.  But  in  New  York  their  author  saw  nothing  except  "  a 
great  place  for  cheap  books,  and  a  big  den  of  small  thieves."  Whitman  seeing 
this,  sees  also  much  beside  this.  In  reading  Miller's  poems  we  are  haanted  by 
two  lines  of  Whitman,  in  which  his  affinities  with  the  South  find  expression  :— 

"O  magnet  South  I     O  glistening,  perfumed  South  I  my  South  I 
0  quick  mettle,  rich  blood,  impulse  and  love !  good  and  evil !    0  all 
dear  to  me !" 

What  Whitman  names  here  in  abstractions.  Miller  represents  embodied  in  the 
eliaracters  of  individual  men  and  women. 
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tiuiD  from  the  inaccessibility  of  the  phenomena  concerned  ;  which 
oomplezity  has  led  to  the  indistinctness  of  conception,  and  ambi- 
goity  of  tenn  by  which  the  history  of  the  controversy  has  been 
80  eminently  characterized. 

The  facts  being  so,  it  might  Beem,prvnid  facie,  an  act  of  no 
ordinaTy  presamption  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  copious  pre-exist- 
ing stock  of  argument  in  defence  of  either  side.  To  this  charge, 
however,  it  could  be  answered  that  if  there  remain  no  more 
genera]  features  of  the  question  to  be  discovered,  those  already 
exposed  to  view  may  be  illustrated  anew  and  perhaps  brought 
ont  into  fuller  light ;  whilst  even  if  there  is  little  of  this  work 
remaining  to  be  done,  and  a  decision  must  be  made  upon  the 
&ct8  and  reasonings  already  presented,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for 
us  in  the  capacity  of  military  students  to  retrace  the  old  battle- 
ground, in  order  to  see  how  the  fight  was  carried  on,  what  posi- 
tion each  conflicting  party  took  up,  and  by  what  causes  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  determined. 

Let  it  Dot  be  thought,  however,  that  the  following  essay  is 
offisred  as  a  complete  review  of  the  controversy.  It  does  not  aim 
at  giving  the  rationale  of  the  arguments,  or  at  estimating  their 
logical  value.  It  is  intended  as  a  psvchological  rather  than  a 
logical  study :  not  to  determine  the  relative  force  of  the  various 
considerations  brought  up,  but  to  account  for  some  peculiar 
notions  and  beliefs,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  both  the  duration  and  ardour  of  the  combat.  It  cannot 
be  laid  to  our  account  if  in  attempting  this  we  seem  so  far  parti- 
sans as  to  confine  our  notice  to  the  ideas  involved  in  one  view  of 
the  subject ;  for  any  one  only  slightly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
troversy must  have  perceived  that  all  which  was  peculiar  in  the 
conceptions  and  opinions  concerned  was  on  one  side.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  doctrine  of  Free- Will  have,  ipso  facto,  committed 
themselves  to  a  theory  which  is  not  only  unique,  but  in  strongest 
contrast  to  the  principles  by  which,  confessedly,  all  other  depart^ 
ments  of  phenomena  are  explained. 

The  peculiar  belief  whose  origin  will  be  here  investigated  is  the 
following :  that  the  class  of  phenomena  known  as|  human  voli- 
tions^ the  voluntary  acts  of  conscious  men,  are  not,  like  the  opera- 
tions of  all  other  agencies,  as  gravitation,  light,  heat,  &c.,  subject 
to  uniformity,  and  consequently  a  subject  for  scientific  generaliza- 
tion and  prediction,  but  are  wholly  irregular  and  unforeseeable, 
the  acts  of  beings  who  are  regarded  not  as  uniformly  determined 
to  certain  acts  under  certain  conditions  external  and  internal,  but 
as  capable  of  originating  at  any  given  moment  an  infinite  variety 
of  actions,  whatever  and  whether  any  possible  motives  may  at 
that  moment  present  themselves  to  their  consciousness. 

We  have  here  endeavoured  to  express  the  belief  in  the  clearest 
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terms,  although  its  supporters  have  rarely  been  so  explicit  in 
defining  their  expressions.  We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  form 
of  the  doctrine  by  which  freedom  or  indeterminateness  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  Ego  as  noumenon.*  This  theory,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  touch  actual  volitions  presenting  themselves  to  us  as  sub- 
jective and  objective  phenomena^  has  no  scientific  interest,  and 
may  be  relegated  to  the  extra- scientific  realm  of  .ontology  in 
general.  Similarly,  we  have  not  noticed  as  yet  the  usual  form  of 
this  belief  by  which  indeterminateness  is  predicated  not  of  volun- 
tary actions  but  of  the  will.  For  if  this  means  anything  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  have  attempted  to  give  as  a  clear  statement 
of  the  belief,  it  must  be  that  though  volitions  themselves  as 
phenomena  exhibit  certain  uniformities,  the  substance  will  under- 
lying these  is  to  be  regarded  as  unconditioned ;  and  this  is  ob« 
viously  nothing  but  another  form  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  under 
disguise.  At  the  same  time,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  belief, 
references  to  this  latter  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  will  have  to 
be  made.  The  terms  determinateness  and  indeterminateness 
instead  of  necessity  and  freedom,  have  been  employed  because 
the  former  confessedly  express  the  a/i^ia/Si^rn/ia,  or  real  issue  of 
the  dispute,  while  the  latter  are  most  misleading  through  other 
and  irrelevant  associations. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  this  belief  as  a  psychological  pheno- 
menon, it  will  be  necessary  to  look  a  little  into  the  grounds  most 
commonly  urged  in  support  of  it.  In  doing  this,  it  must  be  con- 
tinually borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  judging  of  their  logical 
value,  but  merely  studying  them  as  mental  facts — clues  by  which 
we  may  be  led  into  the  real  state  of  mind  of  those  who  held  to 
the  doctrine. 

Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  its  advocates  have  almost  uniformly 
posited  the  dogma  of  Free-Will  as  a  subjective  truth  only, 
revealed  by  internal  consciousness,  and  have  not  attempted  to 
establish  it  on  an  objective  basis,  as  an  induction  from  the  facts 
presented  by  our  own  actions  and  those  of  our  fellow-beings. 
Although  the  peculiar  complexity  of  volitional  phenomena  makes 
it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  in  all  cases  of  voluntary 
action  a  certain  prevailing  motive  was  present  which  would  in 
like  circumstances  produce  a  like  result,  this  has  not  been  made 
use  of  as  a  main  point  of  attack  by  the  opponents  of  the  Causal 
Theory ;  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  rested  nearly  all  the  stress  of 
their  argument  on  the  alleged  verdict  of  consciousness.f 

*  As  roaintained  by  Kant  and  Fichte. 
f  "  E^  oerte  mea  libertate  gaudebo  cum  et  iilam  apud  me  experiar  et  a  te 
nulla  ratione,  sed  nudis  tantum  negaiionibus  impregnetur.*' — ^Descartes,  Opera. 
Med.  lY.  Dub,  iii.  Reaponaio.    "  We  haye  by  oar  constitution  a  natural  oon- 
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It  appears  to  have  been  generally  allowed  that  when  we  view 
voluntary  actions  as  objective  facts,  a  large  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  induction  that  they  conform  to  certain 
laws.*  Indeed  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  any  one,  after  a  fairly 
careful  observation  of  human  beings  acting  in  masses,  and  sustain- 
ing relations  to  one  another  involviog  mutual  confidence,  could 
doubt  the  validity  of  this  induction,  at  least  as  an  approximate  gene- 
ralization.f  The  assertion  of  the  exemption  of  volition  from  the 
great  laws  of  causation  is  thus  seen  to  have  sprung  from  an  ideal 
source  rather  than  from  the  region  of  facts,  and  to  have  originated 
in  the  laws  of  the  conceptive  faculty  rather  than  in  the  nature  of 
the  phenomena  concerned. 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  chief  grounds  on  which  the 
belief  has  most  frequently  been  enforced,  we  can  now  enter  more 
minutely  into  the  psychological  causes  of  its  intensity  and  per- 
sistency. These  causas,  as  already  said,  we  shall  expect  to  find 
chiefly  in  the  laws  of  the  thinkiug  faculty,  although  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  must  not  be  left  out  of 
the  calculation.  It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  these  causes  in 
the  order  in  which  they  present  themselves  when  we  review  the 
successive  forms  that  the  doctrine  of  Free-Will  has  assumed. 

Now  the  first  fact  to  be  noticed  as  entering  into  this  concep- 
tion, is  the  obvious  contrast  which  all  volitional  agency  presents 
to  that  of  the  physical  forcea     To  a  primitive  observer  knowing 
only  the  more  conspicuous  departments  of  natural  phenomena, 
whilst  a  large  part  of  physical  motions  and  changes  would  seem 
to  depend  on  certain  conditions,  the  actions  of  voluntary  beings 
and  of  all  animate  creatures  would  appear  spontaneous,  undeter- 
mined and  startling.    That  this  was  the  actual  impression  we 
have  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  even  the  departments  of  physical 
phenomena  which  seemed  wild  and  irregular  (e.^.,  those  of  the 
winds,  rains  and  thunder)  were  attributed   to   the  volition  of 
certain  deities ;  and  the  most  imposing  of  the  seemingly  primeval 
causes,  e.g.,  the  sun  and  the  earth,  were  actually  believed  to  be 
animated.  The  ravTOfjuiTov  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  was 


Tiction  or  belief  that  we  act  freely."— Reid,  "Active  Powers,"  chap.  vi. 
'*  The  fact  of  liberty  may  be  proved  from  the  direct  consciousness  of  liberty." 
—Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Edition  of  Reid's  Works,  note  on  "Prescience  and 
Liberty." 

*  This  doctrine  it  is  manifest  is  at  the  very  root  of  Kant's  theoir  that 
Freedom  is  postulate  by  the  pure  Practical  Reason.  It  was  recognised  By  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  himself,  who  says  (contra  Reid),  "  Can  we  conceive  any  act  of 
vbich  there  was  not  a  sufficient  cause,  or  concour>e  of  causes,  why  the  man 
performed  it  and  no  other  ?" — Edition  of  Reid's  Works,  p.  609. 

t  Even  without  the  statistical  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Buckle  dwells  with 
such  emphasis. 
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retained  even  by  Aristotle,  was  the  expression  for  all  this  apparently 
spontaneous  agency.  In  contradistinction  to  the  regular  phe- 
nomena of  the  inanimate  world — the  effects  of  pressure,  beat, 
and  light,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  movements  of  the  sun, 
and. other  observed  heavenly  bodies — the  actions  of  animated 
creatures  presented  a  striking  irregularity,  seeming  to  be  the 
spontaneous  creations  of  beings  which  were  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  of  varied  actions.  And  as  objective  phenomena  only, 
viewed  side  by  side  with  physical  actions,  they  certainly  might 
seem  at  that  early  stage  of  speculation  a  class  sui  generis.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  just  then  the  inquinng  mind  was 
unreservedly  directed  to  the  objective  world ;  it  had  not  yet 
be^un  to  be  conscious  of  itself  as  something  distinct  from  that 
objective  world  and  giving  to  the  latter  its  meaning  \*  and  conse-* 
quently  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  sequence  between  objec- 
tive phenomena,  visible  actions,  and  subjective  phenomena, 
volitional  forces  or  motives,  could  not  arise.  Here  then  we  find 
the  first  fundamental  fact  entering  into  the  genesis  of  the  Free- 
Will  conception.  While  a  large  portion  of  physical  phenomena, 
and  even  human  actions  when  produced  by  external  coercion,  are 
at  once  seen  to  result  from  obvious  objective  causes,  all  voluntary 
actions  (together  with  other  motions  of  the  lower  animals)  appear 
at  first  sight  spontaneous  and  uncaused. 

The  idea  soon  arose,  therefore,  of  a  radical  and  ineffaceable  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  clas8e&  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  special  contrast  between  all  purely  voluntary  and  externally 
coerced  actions  of  human  beings,  the  feelings  of  degradation  and 
misery  associated  with  the  latter,  and  those  of  dignity  and  plea* 
sure  with  the  former,  tended  to  give  a  greater  intensity  to  this 
feeling  of  contrast.  A  man  coerced  by  another's  power  felt*  him- 
self restricted  to  one  mode  of  action,  having  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  whereas,  when  not  so  coerced,  he  seemed  in  contrast  to 
the  other  state  of  mind  to  be  wholly  undetermined,  having  an 
indefinite  variety  of  ways  open  to  his  choice. 

Closely  allied  to  this  distinction,  but  not  identical  with  it,  was 
another  between  variable  and  uniform  motions.  Whilst  a  man's 
actions  were  of  infinite  variety,  differing  with  every  change  in 
time  and  place,  and  presenting  the  most  striking  and  variegated 
effects,  the  apparently  equally  spontaneous  motions  of  air  and 
fire,  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  automatic  blind  habits  of  the 
lower  animals,  appeared,  in  contrast, constrained  or  necessitated  by 
some  unalterable  law.    When  this  distinction  was  recognised  the 

*  "Der  unterscheidende  Charakter  des  griecheecben  Wesens  liegt  eben 
liierin,  in jfner  un^brochenen  Einheit  des  Geistigen  und  des  Naiorueben." 
teller,  *<rbilo80pbie  der  Griecben,*'  Einleituug,  p.  96. 
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actions  of  animals  mast  have  been  transferred  to  the  opposite 
eat^ory  and  become  contrasted  with  the  variable,  easily  modi- 
fiable activity  of  thinking  man.  Aristotle  recognised  these  along 
with  other  movements  supposed  to  have  their  originating  cause  in 
themselves,  sach  as  the  elements,  air,  fire,  &c.,  under  the  name 
ra  airo  ^vKrtwq^  and*contrasted  them  with  irpaSiCy  or  moral  action. 
It  is  clear  moreover  that  within  the  domain  of  human  action  this 
contrast  was  felt  to  exist  between  habitual  and  passionate  acts  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  calmer  more  clearly  motived  acts  on  the 
other.  The  withdrawal  of  the  element  of  variety  through  the 
play  of  thought  must  have  impressed  the  first  observers  as 
a  striking*  feature  of  the  former  class.  They  would  be  sharply 
discriminated,  as  having  less  of  the  spontaneity  and  mysterious 
variability,  from  the  higher  voluntary  acts ;  and  since  these  ideas 
must,  according  to  our  supposition,  have  then  formed  the  very 
essence  of  the  conception  of  volition  or  choice,  it  was  natural  that 
those  more  automatic  and  unmodifiable  actions  should  be  looked 
on  as  involuntary.*  And  accordingly  we  find  Plato  saying  that 
a  man  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  0v/ioc  was  really  acting 
involuntarily  and  possessed  by  a  kind  of  madnes&t  This  notion 
is  further  accounted  for  by  the  previous  distinction.  For 
passionate  action  is  commonly  owing  to  a  present  and  conspi- 
caons  external  cause  upon  which  it  immediately  succeeds ;  and  in 
conUudistinction  to  deliberate  action,  it  seems  to  have  a  bodily 
rather  than  a  mental  antecedent,  the  passion  being  generally 
accompanied  by  violent  and  uncontrollable  physical  manifesta- 
tions. 

Thus  out  of  the  various  antitheses  here  described  there  grew 
a  conception  of  all  rational  or  deliberate  voluntary  action  as  a 
class  of  phenomena  in  every  respect  unique,  and  superior  by  an 
immeasurable  distance  to  all  other  forms  of  action.  A  sober 
man  willing  one  of  an  indefinite  number  of  courses  of  action,  and 
doing  this  under  no  external  pressure,  was  a  sublime  spectacle. 
In  contrast  to  the  large  part  of  physical  actions  his  volitions 
seemed  nncaused  by  determinate  antecedents — spontaneous  and 

*  Very  similar  to  this  distinction  is  another  which  ought  not  to  go  unnoticed. 
Actbns  performed  obviously  under  the  pressure  of  some  present  external  cir- 
euiDstances,  such  as  the  avoidance  of  bodily  harm,  or  tne  seizure  of  some 
tempting  prize,  would  easily  be  recognised  as  following  definite  antecedents. 
Sacn  observer  would  at  once  connect  the  act  with  the  external  stimulus,  this 
being  open  to  view  and  obviously  capable  of  producing  the  effect.  In  contrast 
to  these,  acts  proceeding  from  internal  causes,  the  results  of  reflection  and  an 
intricate  plav  of  ideal  forces,  would  easily  be  regarded  as  unconditioned.  And 
this  mode  of  viewing  volitions,  which  is  also  borne  out  by  forms  of  speech,  may 
be  sopposed  to  have  added  another  association  to  the  idea  of  volition. 

f  ride  Timsus,  p.  86,  c — d.    The  well-known  saying,  kok^  luvyhp  Uiiv 
ovUis,  iropliai  this  principle,  for  jcoicoriyr  was  conceived  as  a  species  of  furor. 
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unpredictable,  and  having  all  the  associations  of  grandeur  which 
belong  to  these  ideaa  The  forms  of  speech  common  to  all 
language  show  that  the  phenomena  of  voluntary  human  action 
were  habitually  viewed  as  springing  from  the  agents  themselves^ 
who  in  their  turn  were  supposed  to  be  efficient  or  first  causes. 
The  only  exceptions  occurred  when  the  actions  were  of  an  un- 
usually passionate  character,  in  which  cases  they  were  assimilated 
to  involuntary  motions,  and  the  agent  spoken  of  as  himself  acted 
upon  and  caused.* 

Such  was  probably  the  common  view  of  the  will  and  voluntary 
action  which  existed  in  more  or  less  distinct  shape  before  specu- 
lation began  to  direct  itself  to  the  mind  as  a  special  subject  of 
study,  or  theological  doctrines  prompted  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  man.t  The  principal  reason  for  noticing  in  this  place  the 
theological  aspect  of  the  controversy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  separated 
from  the  metaphysical,  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  it  con- 
firms the  hypothesis  here  adopted  as  to  the  common  state  of 
opinion  in  the  ancient  civilized  world  respecting  the  relation  of 
voluntary  to  involuntary  action.  Upon  the  acceptance  of  a 
religious  system  teaching  that  a  supreme  being  rules  and  con- 
trols all  earthly  affairs,  including  the  destinies  of  mankind,  there 
were  three  supposable  ways  in  which  this  divine  control  of  men 
could  be  viewed.  Either  it  would  be  assimilated  to  the  influence 
one  man  exerts  upon  another  through  his  reason  and  will  by 
argument,  persuasion,  or  even  by  powerful  inducements ;  or  it 
would  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  powers  exerted  by  men 
over  their  fellows  by  means  of  coercion  and  irresistible  restraints ; 
or  finally  it  might  be  conceived  as  a  perfect  prescience  of  all 
events,  and  a  deliberate  arrangement  of  human  conditions  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  given  effect,  men  being  constituted  nevertheless  to 
deliberate  and  choose  within  those  conditions.  But,  in  fact,  we 
see  that  the  two  parties  in  this  theological  dispute  leant  con- 
stantly to  one  of  the  first  two  views,  the  last  not  yet  presenting 
Itself  as  a  possible  solution.  Whereas  the  Christian  apologists  of 
the  second  century  (Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  &c.}  tend  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  freedom  of  choice  left  to  man  by  the  Deity,  and 


*  Compare  such  expressions  as  "to  be  mastered,"  "carried  away  by 
passion/*  "  to  be  beside  oneself "  (German  "  ausser  sich  "),  and  so  on. 

f  We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  this  supposition  of  the  successive 
accretions  of  idea  about  the  conception  of  will  is  intended  to  be  only  approxi- 
mately exact.  Some  vague  notion  of  the  subjective  aspects  of  volition  existed, 
no  doubt,  along  with  the  foregoing  perceptions.  Only  it  was  too  germinal 
and  indefinite  to  assist  in  shaping  the  general  view  of  the  process.  The  pheno- 
menon was  at  first,  it  may  be  presumed,  almost  exclusively  objective,  and  was 
viewed  in  relation  to  physical  forces  and  movements. 
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the  adaptedness  of  the  Christian  religion  to  this  state  of  things, 
their  opponents  of  the  next  centuries  (St  Augustine,  Aquinas, 
&a)»  who  insisted  on  the  dogma  of  predestination,  continually 
speak  of  the  divine  decrees  as  certain  unalterable  and  uucounter- 
actable  laws,  and  so  bring  the  divine  rule  into  closest  conformity 
with  the  coercive  powers  exercisable  by  human  governors  over 
their  subjecta  The  reason  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  one  who 
has  followed  the  above  reasoninga  The  conception  of  invariable 
sequence  between  motive  and  act  had  not  as  yet  been  con- 
structed, and  the  theologians  were  unable  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  foreknowledge  except  as  a  case  of  external  coercion.  The 
ideas  of  individual  choice  and  pre-arrangement  by  some  supremely 
intelligent  being  could  not  coalesce  with  any  degree  of  stability ; 
and  in  point  of  fact  even  modem  Calvinists  will  be  found  to  be 
drifting  into  language  borrowed  from  law  and  coercion.  In 
other  words,  uniformity  in  mental  phenomena  being  unrecognised, 
any  theory  of  divine  foreknowledge  appeared  to  be  contradictory 
to  unimpeded  choice.  And  whilst  many  accepted  the  legal  view 
in  its  grossest  form,  the  more  refined  and  less  severe,  appalled 
at  the  consequence  of  making  the  divine  being  the  constrainer 
of  man  even  in  his  sinful  impulses,  resorted  to  the  only  alterna- 
tive left  them — ^the  practical  exclusion  of  all  divine  control  by 
tbe  mystery  of  its  co-existence  with  a  perfectly  spontaneous  self- 
determining  will.  It  was  reserved  for  later  'writers,  amongst 
whom  Jonathan  Edwards  stands  conspicuous,  to  reconcile  fore- 
knowledge and  human  volition  freed  from  external  coercion  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  recognising  human  choice  itself  as  a 
matter  of  certainty  and  of  prediction  to  an  omniscient  being.^ 

But  the  modes  of  conceiving  the  will  were  not  destined  to 
remain  always  in  this  vague  condition.  Partly  through  the 
amount  of  attention  concentrated  upon  this  department  of 
phenomena  in  the  theological  dispute,  but  chiefly  through  the 
progress  of  science  and  speculation  by  which  the  great  fact  of 
universal  uniformity  in  nature  began  to  glimmer  forth  to  men's 
minds,  and  by  which  too  the  nature  of  mental  phenomena 
became  more  an  object  of  study  and  knowledge,  the  definite 


*  Mr.  Maine  baa  noticed  in  his  "  Ancient  Law/'  chap.  ix.  p.  364,  that 
it  was  the  legal  manner  of  viewing  actions,  so  prevalent  among  the  Bomans 
tnd  their  successors  in  the  West,  which  gave  rise  to  the  diflSculty  of  Free- 
Will ;  and  that  no  Greek-speaking  people — among  whom  the  study  of  law  was 
comparatively  neglected — was  ever  troubled  by  the  question.  This  supports 
our  own  view,  since  the  legal  discipline  and  culture  of  the  former  had  fami- 
liarized them  with  those  ideas  of  coercion  and  extraneous  necessity  which  are 
easily  recognisable  as  the  model  according  to  which  the  theory  of  divine 
control  was  framed  by  the  early  Necessitarians. 
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idea  of  human  volitions  conforming  to  the  great  Law  of  Causa- 
tion became  gradually  shaped  and  submitted  for  examination. 
If  this  was  now  to  be  challenged  and  disputed,  it  must  be  by 
some  clearer  conceptions  of  the  iDdeterminateness  of  voluntary 
action  than  those  which  bad  heretofore  sufficed.  Accordingly 
we  find  a  sort  of  new  and  more  scientific  form  of  the  hypothesis 
of  Free- Will,  which,  emerging  out  of  the  old  and  imperfectly 
apprehended  theory,  though  it  retained  much  of  tb^  vagueness 
of  this  first,  more  distinctly  recognised  the  real  issue,  and  sought 
to  base  itself  on  facts  relevant  to  that  issue.  We  shall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  consider  the  elements  entering  into  this  new  belief — ^the 
doctrine  of  an  undetermined  will,  properly  so  called,  which  has 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  asserted  itself  for  several  centuries, 
and  is  still  held  after  varying  degrees  of  independent  inquiry  and 
judgment  by  a  large  number  of  intelligent  men. 

And  here  it  is  observable  that  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine 
do  not  claim  the  alleged  indeterminateness  for  voluntary  actions 
so  much  as  for  a  thing  which  is  often  looked  upon  as  distinct  from 
and  superior  to  these — viz.,  the  Will.  They  have  had  present  to 
their  minds  not  any  definite  actions,  either  past  or  to  come,  but 
the  whole  field  of  voluntary  action  regarded  as  one  existence. 
To  understand  this  we  must  remember  that  the  mind  has  the 
power  of  abstracting  from  a  given  class  of  phenomena  some  ele- 
ments common  to  them  all,  leaving  out  of  sight  other  variable 
elements  with  which  this  is  ever  associated.  This  capacity,  that 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  and  science,  has  its  own 
peculiar  dangers,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  some  of  the 
ablest  thinker&  There  is  traceable  in  the  speculations  of  all 
times  a  tendency  after  the  formation  of  such  abstract  conceptions 
to  look  back  on  the  objective  facts  from  which  they  have  been 
derived  through  and  by  means  of  the  same,  so  as  to  imagine  that 
they  correspond  to  independent  existences  instead  of  phases  of 
existence  always  found  in  conjunction  with  other  phases.  This 
tendency  to  objectify  mere  ideas  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
philosophic  delusions.*  It  led  the  earlier  Greek  speculators  to 
their  fallacious  reasonings  concerning  ro  tv  or  the  objectively 
existing  Unity,  and  similar  projections  of  pure  ideas  into  the 
sphere  of  external  existence,  and  was  the  underlying  motive  to 
the  whole  Platonic  system  of  objectively  existing  Univer8al& 
And  the  same  tendency  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  genesis 
and  persistence  of  the  belief  we  are  now  considering.  The  con- 
trast between  voluntary  and  all  other  action  was,  as  it  has  been 

*  See  eapecially  Mr.  Mill's  "  Logic,"  book  v.  chap.  iiL  }  4,  on  Fallacies  of 
Simple  Inspection. 
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sbown,  of  a  nature  to  have  very  early  impressed  itself  on  men's 
attentioD.  It  became  necessary  to  have  a  word  for  expressing 
this  seemingly  exceptional  class  of  phenomena,  and  the  term  to 
will  (iOlXuv,  Telle,  woUen,  &a)  was  framed,  agreeably  to  the  view 
of  Yolontary  action  as  the  product  of  spontaneous  agents  which 
has  been  described  above.  Now  this  term,  used  at  first  by  men 
for  the  common  purposes  of  life  and  confined  to  single  acts  of 
volition,  most  always  have  conveyed  distinctly  the  idea  of 
superior  inducement  or  motive,  although  such  predominance  of 
inducement  was  never  viewed  as  a  cause  of  the  act  instead  of 
the  agent  himself,  there  being  then  no  room  for  the  question  of 
the  causality  of  voluntary  actiona  A  man  was  said  to  will  in 
proportion  as  he  rationally  chose  the  best  or  seemingly  best  of 
two  or  more  possible  courses.  Then  speculation,  both  pure  and 
theological^  began  to  touch  the  phenomena  of  volitions  like  all 
other  departments.  It  was  asked  what  all  the  actions  to  which 
the  term  to  will  was  applicable  had  in  common.  But  as  often 
happens  in  the  first  rough  generalizations  and  abstractions,  a  part 
only  of  the  essential  elements  was  embodied  in  the  abstract  idea. 
Although  more  attentive  consideration  would  have  shown  that 
mall  acts  of  volition  one  essential  element  is  a  superior  motive  or 
inducement  in  the  direction  of  the  resulting  action,  the  one  part 
of  the  phenomenon  which  most  interested  the  observer  was  the 
mind's  capacity  to  entertain  difierent  motives^  to  pause,  de- 
liberate, and  choose  upon  the  presentation  of  a  variety  of  open 
courses.  It  was  this  intervention  of  deliberative  consciousness 
with  the  presentation  of  numerous  possible  directions  of  action 
which  most  strikingly  marked  off  voluntary  action  from  all  other. 
In  a  word,  it  was  the  fact  of  the  first  openness  and  apparent  in- 
determinateness  during  deliberation,  and  not  the  final  over- 
powering determinateness  through  the  predominance  of  con- 
siderations in  some  particular  direction,  which  naturally  enough 
became  the  connotation  of  the  generic  name.  This  having  hap- 
pened, the  tendency  to  give  independent  objective  existence  to 
mental  abstractions  showed  itself.  Voluntary  action  as  a  whole, 
looked  back  upon  now  through  this  abstract  idea,  came  to  mean 
simply  the  indeterminate,  unpredictable  part  of  the  process.  The 
necessary  presence  of  some  strongest  motive  or  motives  came  to 
be  lost  to  view,  the  generic  idea  preserving  only  the  most  im- 
pressive part  of  the  phenomenon,  the  presentation  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  motives  and  the  accompanying  temporary 
indecision.  At  the  same  time  the  study  of  the  mind,  carried  on 
at  first  in  harmony  with  the  old  metaphysical  modes  of  thought 
which  ascribed  all  phenomena  to  certain  occult  powers,  called 
into  existence   the    conception   of    an   underlying  substantive 
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power,  the  will,  from  which  all  single  acts  of  volitioD   were 
supposed  to  emanate.* 

By  this  new  idea  the  obscuration  of  the  real  nature  of  volun* 
tary  action  was  completed.  It  served  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  there  existed  something  in  the  mind  wholly  distinct  from 
what  the  actual  phenomena  of  volition  present  to  us — a  quid 
incognitum,  capable  of  originating  at  any  moment  an  in- 
definite number  of  particular  volitions,  which  bear  no  neces- 
sary relations  to  attendant  circumstances,  whether  external  or 
mental.  To  this  power  were  ascribed  all  such  effects  as  de- 
liberating, weighing,  and  choosing,  whilst  the  constant  invariable 
fact,  the  presence  of  some  motive,  which  to  a  given  individual  at 
a  given  time  and  in  given  circumstances  will  outweigh  all 
others — this  limitation  imposed  on  all  deliberation  by  the  nature 
of  things  was  left  out  of  sight.  The  will,  instead  of  being  con- 
ceived as  it  is  now,  merely  as  an  abstraction,  a  sort  of  imaginary 
point  where  a  large  number  of  forces  may  at  any  given  time, 
through  the  mechanism  of  thought,  compound  their  action,  was 
pictured  as  a  mysterious  body  containing  an  infinite  variety  of 
forces  shut  up  within  itself,  and  discharging  these  in  some 
utterly  irregular  and  unaccountable  way ;  or  as  a  sovereign  with 
large  despotic  powers  who  exercises  those  powers,  none  can  tell 
wherefore,  according  to  no  discoverable  principle  or  principles, 
at  what  seems  only  a  wild  random. 

A  brief  study  of  the  more  modern  writers  who  h^ve  supported 
the  doctrine  of  indeterminateness  in  human  volitions  will  show 
that  this  abstract  conception  and  belief  in  a  noumenon  will 
over  and  above  the  phenomena  of  volition,  has  been  the  chief 
contributor  to  the  vitality  of  that  theory.  Spinosa  recognised 
that  it  was  the  universal  will  abstracted  from  particular  volitions 
which  was  supposed  to  be  undetermined.t  But  no  one,  as  far 
as  we  know,  has  done  so  much  to  point  out  this  source  of  the 
delusion  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.     He  says — "  Considered  as  an 

*  The  word  will  in  its  present  common  meaning  of  a  mental  facnltj,  a 
distinct  part  of  the  mind,  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  words  (^cXi;<ri(,  voluntas)  which  were  of  late  formation,  were  ^nerally 
used  to  denote  the  expression  of  the  result  of  particular  states  of  deliberation 
— ^the  course  of  action  willed  or  chosen,  the  avowed  choice. — Cicero,  Tusc  4, 
6,  10.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin  substan- 
tives, both  our  own  "  will,"  and  the  "  Wille  "  of  the  German,  arc  of  later 
origin  than  the  verbs,  inasmuch  as  they  are  derived  from  them. 

f  Ostendimus  enim  voluntatem  ens  esse  universale  sive  ideam,  qua  omnes 
singulares  volitiones,  hoc  est,  id  quod  iis  omnibus  commune  est,  explicamua. 
Qiium  itaque  hanc  omnium  volitionum  communem  sive  uuiversalem  ideam 
facultatem  esse  credant,  minime  mirum,  si  hanc  facultatem  ultra  limites  intel« 
lectua  in  infinitum  se  extendere  dicant. — "  Ethica,"  Pars  ii:,  Schoi.  to  Prop, 
zlix. 
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iaternal  perception,  the  illusion  (of  Free- Will)  appears  chiefly  to 
consist  in  supposing  that  each  moment  the  ego  is  something 
more  than  the  composite  state  of  consciousness  which  then  exists. 
A  man  who  after  being  subject  to  an  impulse  consisting  of  a 
group  of  psychical  states  positive  and  n&scent  performs  a  certain 
action  usually  asserts  that  he  determined  to  perform  the  action, 
and  performed  it  under  the  influence  of  this  impulse  ;  and  by 
speaking  of  himself  as  having  been  something  separate  from  the 
group  of  psychical  states  he  falls  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  it  was  not  the  impulse  alone  which  determined  the  action.'** 

Besides  the  intellectual  causes  just  considered,  there  are  others 
which  may  in  contradistinction  be  called  emotional,  whose  in- 
fluence npoD  the  belief  in  the  indeterminateness  of  voluntary 
action  must  not  be  here  lost  sight  of.f 

It  is  noticeable  that  writers  in  favour  of  indeterminateness  are 
tacitly  referring  for  the  most  part  to  unrealized,  in  other  words, 
to  future  volitions.  The  sense  of  freedom  or  indeterminateness 
which  an  interrogation  of  personal  consciousness  is  said  by  the 
school  of  Hamilton  to  afford,  is  not  drawn  from  a  review  of  past 
volitions  so  much  as  from  the  anticipation  of  future  ones. 
Looking  at  past  actions,  either  of  one's  self  or  of  others,  one  can 
have  no  great  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  determining  motives 
in  at  least  the  majority  of  casea  The  doubt  arises  when  one 
looks  onward  into  the  future.  This  will  have  been  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  previous  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  abstrac- 
tion, the  will.  Although  actual  cases  of  voluntary  action 
manifest  the  presence  of  some  determining  motive,  what  would 
be  that  ruling  consideration  could  hardly  have  been  predicted  in 
any  particular  casa  The  nature  of  voluntary  action  is  so  com- 
plex, that  when  the  time  for  action  is  only  a  little  removed  from 
tlie  present,  there  is  a  difficulty — except  in  a  few  classes  of  action 
where  some  supreme  influence,  such  as  conscience,  can  be  counted 
on  as  constant,  in  precalculating  which  of  all  the  elements 
entering  into  the  process  will  prevail.  And  to  the  majority  of 
minds  inability  to  predict  seems  a  mark  of  the  absence  of  ob- 
jective uniformity :  uncertainty  in  its  proper  sense  of  doubt 
arising  from  ignorance  comes  to  mean  want  of  a  uniform  order 
in  the  phenomena  themselves.  But  this  uncertainty  concerning 
the  particulars  in  any  future  volition  does  not  wholly  account  for 
the  intense  belief  in  the  indeterminateness  of  future  volition 


*  "  Principles  of  Psycholo^,"  p.  617.  This  whole  passage  on  the  Free- 
WiU  notion  is  full  of  suggestion. 

f  The  influence  of  the  feelings  upon  belief  is  a  malter  of  everyday  obser* 
ration,  and  has  been  treated  with  ^reat  scientific  fulness  and  clearness  bj 
Prof.  Bain.     Vide  the  chapter  on  Belief,  in  "  The  Emotions  and  the  WUi." 
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generally.  The  fact  is,  this  belief  is  a  pleasurable  one  to  the 
numan  mind.  Men  like  to  look  upon  the  wide  region  of  the 
future  as  something  wholly  undetermined.  The  very  love  of 
the  vague  and  the  undefined,  as  appealing  to  the  emotions  of 
wonder  and  affording  a  scope  for  imagination,  operates  to  make 
the  conclusions  of  science  as  to  the  universal  reign  of  uniformity 
unpalatable  and  obnoxious. 

Besides  this  general  emotional  tendency  to  indulge  ideas  of 
vagueness,  the  conception  of  future  volitions  illustrates  other 
influences  of  feeling  tending  no  less  to  support  the  belief  in  Free- 
Will.  In  looking  forward  to  our  future  actions,  we  are  not  making 
them  a  subject  of  scientific  interest  merely,  as  when  for  example 
we  anticipate  any  sidereal  phenomenon.  They  are  objects  not 
so  much  for  the  speculative  as  for  the  practical  reason.  Our 
volitions,  although  facts  susceptible  of  scientific  study  and 
arrangement,  are  far  more  the  grand  means  of  attaining  the  de- 
sired ends  of  our  life.  A  brief  experience  of  life  shows  us  that 
our  happiness  and  well-being  are  far  more  conditional  upon  our 
own  conduct  than  upon  the  set  of  circumstances  into  which  we 
may  happen  to  be  born.  For  not  only  are  our  own  actions  the 
direct  means  of  securing  temporary  ends  of  life,  they  have, 
even  when  they  do  not  directly  modify  some  permanent  circum- 
stance, a  reflex  influence  upon  the  agent's  nature.  In  this  way 
a  lasting  result  is  effected  by  bringing  that  nature  into  more  or 
less  conformity  to  those  constant  conditions  of  our  environment, 
the  harmony  with  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  ground  of 
a  high  and  felicitous  existence.  Hence  an  individual  in  antici- 
pating his  future  field  of  action,  and  being  unable,  as  already  seen, 
to  predict  what  any  but  the  immediately  adjacent  segments  of 
time  will  evolve,  is  impressed  with  the  immense  value  of  that 
future  as  made  up  of  indefinite  possibilities  of  advancement  in 
all  his  desired  ends.  His  experiences  have  taught  him  that  failure 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  ends  has  resulted  as  often  from  the  tem- 
porary superiority  and  dominion  of  other  and  meaner  ends  as 
from  changes  in  external  circumstances.  He  will  consequently 
be  inclined,  when  filling  up  in  imagination  a  variety  of  possible 
futures,  not  only  to  construct  sets  of  circumstances  which  the  con- 
ditions of  our  earthly  life  Picarcely  warrant  him  in  expecting,  but 
to  conceive  himself  as  inspired  by  the  ardour  of  certain  lofty  pur- 
poses so  powerfully  and  exclusively  as  those  same  life  conditions 
but  rarely  allow  us  to  witness.*     The  future  of  a  man's  career,  to 

*  It  might  seem  that  this  teDdency  would  account  directly  only  for  the 
belief  in  future  action  resulting  from  combinations  of  motive  influence  different 
from  any  yet  experienced.  It  does  not  appear  to  explain  the  expectation  of 
future  action  as  undetermined  by  any  motives.    The  individuai  in  these  ideal 
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whom  its  past  has  been  a  conflict  of  ends,  becomes  by  the  touch 
of  imaginatioa  at  successive  moments  of  anticipation  idealized, 
sketched  oat  vaguely  in  grand  proportions,  and  tinted  with  warm- 
est colours.  The  highest  aims  of  life,  those  that  occupy  most 
thought,  that  revert  in  greatest  power  to  the  mind  when  removed 
from  immediate  excitation — the  ideal  of  youth,  perhaps,  often  ob- 
scured by  objects  which  intercept  the  view  of  later  years — will 
thus  make  use  of  the  future  as  a  frame  for  filling  in  pleasing  and 
ravishing  pictures.*  This  indulgence  in  the  ideal  of  pursuit  often 
solaces  men  for  the  unworthiness  of  their  actual  endeavours. 
Acoordiugly  they  dislike  to  be  reminded  that  the  conditions  of 
the  future  will  resemble  those  of  the  past,  that  the  limitations  to 
human  attainment  which  have  held  heretofore  will  hold  still. 
The  whole  intensity  of  these  paramount  desires  and  aspirations 
of  the  mind  operates  to  rivet  the  association  of  the  ideas  of  un- 
limited ness  and  unconditionalness  with  the  future ;  and  this 
association  will  show  itself  in  the  belief  held  respecting  future 
events.  It  is  well  known  that  after  a  certain  strength  of  cohe- 
rence between  ideas  is  reached  it  becomes  impossible  to  dissociate 
them  ;  and  to  most  minds  indissoluble  association  is  coextensive 
with  necessary  belief.  Little  wonder  therefore  that  so  many  have 
found  it  impossible  to  entertain  the  theory  of  causality  in  human 
volitions,  when,  if  there  were  no  other  causes,  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  their  conceptive  faculties  by  these  feeling- begotten 
associations  are  so  powerful.  Much  of  the  talk  about  the  de- 
structive character  of  the  theory  to  all  that  is  dignified  in  human 
nature  may  be  referred  to  this  latent  source  of  disbelief.  Although 
the  doctrine  has,  properly  conceived,  nothing  of  the  depressing 
effects  which  have  so  often  been  attributed  to  it,  it  does  certainly 
tend  to  the  restraining  of  the  unbounded  ideal  longings  w^ithin 
proportions  commensurate  with  the  real  facts  of  life.  While  all 
science  does  this  to  some  degree,  that  of  the  human  mind  does 
so  in  a  special  and  eminent  degree  ;  and  consequently  much  of 


endeavoara  still  iinag;iDes  himself  swayed  by  emotions  similar  in  kind  to  those 
which  have  often  stimulated  him  to  actions.  But,  in  fact,  this  tendeccy  to 
believe  in  such  intensity  and  exclusive  influence  of  certain  feelings  in  the 
future,  very  soon  leads  the  individual  to  the  conception  of  indeteriDioateness 
genendly.  First  of  all,  it  is  only  another  step  in  the  direction  of  deviation  of 
belief  from  actual  eip^ence;  and  eecondly,  the  idea  of  such  exclusive 
dominion  by  certain  feelings  is  very  difficult  to  be  sustained,  and  consequently 
b»x>mes  merged  in  the  lar^  idea  of  universal  indeterminateness. 

*  The  aesthetic,  the  ethical,  and  the  religious  emotions  are  those  which  most 
generallj  gratify  themselves  in  this  way.  The  ideals  of  the  noble  or  sublime, 
the  divine  and  the  virtuous,  being  very  comprehensive  and  highly  iutel- 
kctualized  ends,  are  in  special  danger  of  being  overborne  by  the  immediate 
pressure  of  particular  eims — the  more  sensual  and  momentary. 

[Vol.  XCVI.  No.  CLXXXIX.}— New  Sbwbs,  Vol.  XL.     No.  L    Q 
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the  intense  opposition  offered  to  the  doctrine  of  uniformitj  in 
volitions  is  what  we  might  reasonably  have  expected. 

We  have  dealt  thus  fully  upon  these  two  great  subjective  causes 
of  the  modem  form  of  the  belief  in  Free- Will,  because  they  are 
in  their  nature  least  connected  with  the  objective  facts  with  which 
the  question  itself  is  concerned,  and  consequently  have  had  but 
little  prominence  given  to  them  in  the  body  of  the  dispute.  They 
are  moreover  by  far  the  must  interesting  amongst  the  various 
causes  of  this  belief.  For  they  illustrate  certain  tendencies  of 
the  human  mind  which  manifest  themselves  universally  in  con- 
nexion with  all  departments  of  inquiry.  And  the  department 
of  human  volitions  here  considered  affords,  from  its  importance 
and  the  consequent  intensity  of  the  speculative  activity  bestowed 
upon  it,  one  of  the  best  illustrations — a  sort  of '  instantia  prsero- 
gativa '  of  these  universal  tendenciea 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  these  intellectual  and 
emotional  influences  are  the  only  causes  worthy  of  mention.  As 
before  said,  there  are  sources  of  misconception  and  varietv  of 
belief  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  phenomena  themselves. 
Even  to  modem  supporters  of  Free-Will  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  first  crude  conceptions  of  voluntary  action  which  have 
been  so  fully  dwelt  on  at  the  commencement  of  this  essay,  have 
extended  their  influence.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  constant  passing  and  repassing  from  the  conception  of  inde- 
terminateness  to  that  of  absence  of  restraint  which  mark  the 
whole  course  of  the  discussion.  And  in  addition  to  these  facts 
there  are  others  in  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  have 
doubtless  contributed  much  to  the  acceptance  and  retention  of 
the  belief,  especially  with  less  acute  metaphysicians.  To  these 
we  shall  now  turn ;  but  if  little  prominence  is  given  them  here, 
it  is  because  they  have  naturally  had  for  the  greater  part  a  fuller 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  the  writers  who  have  directly  suppoiled 
and  defended  the  doctrine  of  indeterminatenepa  These  contri- 
buting elements  are  for  the  most  part  intricacies  in  the  phenomena 
of  volition  themselves,  giving  rise  to  misapprehension  of  the  real 
nature  of  its  operation.  They  would  not  of  themselves  have 
begotten  the  idea  of  indeterminateneas,  but  serve  to  give  apparent 
arguments  to  those  who  from  the  fore-mentioned  causes  already 
entertain  it 

First  of  all,  then,  human  actions  are  amon^  the  most  complex 
of  all  phenomena,  produced  often  by  the  jomt  operation  of- an 
indefinite  number  of  diverse  forces.  Hence,  although  we  may 
have  knowledge  enough  of  the  invariable  facts  to  found  an  induc- 
tion upon,  we  are  rarely  able  to  predict  an  individual's  actions  in 
any  remote  period  ;  and  we  are  often  unable  to  account  for  all 
the  concurring  and  opposing  forces  in  particular  actions  witnessed 
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bj  08.  To  any  one,  accordingly,  who  does  not  know  the  d  priori 
grounds  for  belief  in  causality  as  applying  to  human  actions,  and 
has  not  studied  the  actions  of  masses  where  the  variable  elements 
do  not  interfere  with  the  observation  of  the  invariable,  there 
seems  much  that  contradicts  the  doctrine.  And  when  once 
the  mind  is  already  inclined  from  other  influences  to  reject 
the  belief  in  uniformity,  anything  in  the  facts  seeming  to  support 
this  view  will  naturally  assume  exaggerated  proportion& 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  actions  of  individuals  vary,  that  similar 
situations  in  life  do  not  originate  similar  actions  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, seeoos  at  first  sight  a  support  to  the  belief  in  Free- Will. 
Many  who  hear  of  the  doctrine  of  causality  m  human  volitions 
suppose  it  must  mean  that  a  given  set  of  external  circumstances 
offering  certain  prospects  and  inducements  to  an  individual  must 
always  lead  to  the  same  result  They  do  not  see  that  causes  may 
act  just  as  strictly  in  order  through  the  character  of  the  indivi* 
dual  himself,  so  as  to  alter  its  degree  of  susceptibility  to  different 
kinds  of  excitation.*  And  they  forget  that  even  when  no  per- 
manent change  of  character  has  been  etfected,  temporary  varia- 
tions in  the  mental  tone,  consequent  often  upon  such  physical 
changes  as  exhaustion  or  recovery  of  health,  will  considerably 
modify  the  volitional  character  of  any  prospect  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual! 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  motives  entering  into  any  voluntary 
act  often  such  as  to  exclude  precalculation  :  certain  motives  have 
a  special  subtlety  and  complexity  which  render  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  unrecognised  as  proper  volitional  forces.  In  pro- 
portion as  any  present  motive  is^  first,  simple  in  character — i.e., 
not  consisting  of  a  complicated  set  of  pleasurable  or  painful  con- 
siderations— and  secondly,  immediate  in  realization,  it  stands  pro* 
minently  forth  as  an  inducement  distinct  from  one's  whole  mind, 
and  seems  to  invite  observation.  The  analogy  between  motives 
and  physical  forces  is  seen  by  ail  to  apply  in  this  case.  We  are 
here  prompted  to  action  by  certain  immediately  presented  plea- 
sures or  end&  The  stimulus  to  a  man  entering  a  room  from  a 
cold  exterior  atmosphere  to  approach  the  glowing  fire  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  least  philosophical  as  a  proper  force  acting  upon 
him.  When,  however,  the  ends  to  be  attained  are  of  a  highly 
composite  character,  requiring  to  be  represented  by  an  elaborate 
intellectual  process,  and  especially  when  they  consist  principally 
of  emotional  and  but  little  of  sensational  gratifications,  they  do 

*  Mr.  Mill  has  very  ablj  set  this  part  of  the  arf^uinent  in  its  true  light, 
showing  that  though  the  fact  disproves  necessity  or  irresistible  sequence  unsus- 
oeptible  of  counteraction  or  modification,  it  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
emi^itj. — *'  Ix^c,"  fiook  YI.,  chap,  il  {  3. 

02 
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not  stand  out  thus  in  bold  relief.     In  distinction  from  imme- 
diately pressing  and  simple  ends  they  involve  a  good  deal  of  the 
individual's  collective  mind,  those  feelings  and  thoughts  which 
enter  prominently  into  his  own  and  his  friends'  conception  of  his 
intellectual  and  monil  nature.     They  may  be  said  to  represent 
a  far  larger  fraction  of  the  collective  ego  than  the  opposite  class 
of  motives,  to  involve  a  fuller  share  of  those  habit.s  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  constitute  the  development  of  a  human  mind. 
Hence  we  easily  come  to  look  upon  actions  regulated  by  these 
comprehensive  and  intellectual  ends  as  the  result  not  of  motives 
but  of  the  ego,  the  collective  individual  itself,  conceived  as  a  sub- 
stance underlying  all  particular  mental  phenomena.    The  feeling 
of  dignity  attaching  in  varying  degrees  to  all  voluntary  actions  as 
opposed  to  involuntary,  is  here  manifested  in  its  highest  degree. 
There  is  a  full  consciousness  of  pride  and  self-satisfaction  when- 
ever the  remote  and  complex  thus  triumphs  over  the  adjacent  and 
elementary,  and  the  associations  of  the  word  liberty  have  entered 
most  powerfully  into  connexion  with  all  this  higher  class  of  action. 
This  antagonism  between  what  may  be  loosely  called  the  collec- 
tive and  the  partial  ego,  is  illustrated  in  the  familiar  conflicts  of 
the  comprehensive  interests  of  prudence  with  temporary  desires, 
morality  with  selfish  promptings,  and  religion  with  earthly  allure- 
ments.^   Since,  moreover,  in  the  development  of  man  and  society 
particular  promptings  tend  to  become  subordinate  to  collective 
ends,  temporary  gratifications  to  permanent  interests,  there   is 
a  reason  why  this  cause  of  belief  in  indeterminateness  should  still 
have  considerable  effect  upon  minds  unaccustomed  to  a  con- 
nected and  methodical  analysis  of  mental  operations. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  has  been  said,  more 
particularly  in  the  first  part  of  this  essay,  that  many  forms  of 
expression  have  arisen  in  conformity  with  primitive  and  non- 
scieutific  modes  of  viewing  volitionid  phenomena.  And  these 
distinctions  preserved  in  our  ordinary  speech  seem  to  give  colour 
to  the  belief  in  the  indeterminateness  of  voluntary  actiona  The 
bulk  of  our  language  was  built  up  long  before  science  had  an  ex- 
istence. The  forms  of  speech  were  designed  accordingly  to  express 
only  the  more  obvious  distinctions  and  agreements  in  phenomena^ 
And  by  the  subsequent  progress  of  knowledge  much  came  to  be 

*  A  curious  and  interesting  instance  of  such  semi-latent  volitional  stima- 
iation  is  seen  in  many  cases  of  actions  done  in  defiance  of  the  threat  of  social 
disapproval  from  apparently  no  other  motive  than  a  love  of  individuality.  The 
various  elements  entering  into  this  impulse,  as  the  pleasures  of  unfettered 
spontaneity,  the  gratification  of  the  emotions  of  power  and  superiority,  self- 
oomplacency,  the  ridiculous — while  even  the  delights  of  sympathy  with  an 
honoured  few  may  take  some  part — give  it  a  veiy  subtle  and  intellectual 
oharaoter. 
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distinguished  which  was  at  first  united,  and  vice  verad.  Besides 
the  misleading  expressions  owing  their  origin  to  erroneous  views 
of  things,  there  are  a  large  number  which  represent  partial  and  in- 
adequate aspects  of  objects,  such  as  are  required  in  every-day  con- 
versation, and  which,  when  taken  apart  from  other  expressions 
supplementary  to  them,  easily  lead  to  error.  Both  these  classes 
of  expressions  being  retained  in  the  language  for  common  and 
extra-scientific  purposes,  there  are  numerous  instances  of  ambi- 
guous and  inexact  phrases  which  seem  to  confirm  the  belief  in 
the  indeterminateness  of  the  wilL 

First  of  all,  then,  in  ordinary  life  men  do  not  need  always  to 
specify  with  scientific  fulness  or  exactness  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  a  phenomenon.    They  leave  many  to  be 
understood,  and  particularize  sometimes  the   most  prominent, 
sometimes  the  one  least  likely  to  be  presupposed,  sometimes 
and  oftenest  the  one  of  most  interest  to  themselves  and  their 
hearera     Agreeably  to  this,  men   have  always  attributed  the 
interesting^  and  important  phenomena  of  human  action  to  the 
collective  existences  which  make  up  the  personalities  of  indi- 
viduals.    And  this  they  would  continue  to  do  even  if  the  ex- 
pression  had  never  been  supported  by  the  primitive  view  of 
voluntary  actions  as  the  operations  of  spontaneous  beings.     For 
the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  be  known  in  the  case  of  any 
action  which  is  a  subject  of  inquiry,  is  to  whom  we  are  to  ascribe 
it.    Special  reasons  may  exist  why  we  should  seek  in  any  case  to 
know  more  exactly  the  conditions,  both  external  circumstances 
and  internal  mental  and  moral  states,  which  brought  about  the 
action  ;  but  the  fact  which  will  certainly  be  of  interest  to  us  is 
that  the  action  was  done  by  A  and  not  by  B  or  G.     Hence  the 
retention  of  the  convenient  forms  of  speech  by  which  we  predi- 
cate all  voluntary  actions  of  individuals  as  subjects.     By  these 
means  we  at  once  connect  a  given  action  with  the  series  of  actual 
and  possible  states  of  consciousness  both  objective  and  subjective 
which  makes  up  our  conception  of  any  individual     But  this  in* 
terposition  of  a  personality  in  every  case  of  human  action,  though 
most  convenient  for  every-day  purposes,  easily  leads  to  the  sup* 
position  that  the  action  viewed  as  a  phenomenon  is  wholly  the 
effect  of  the  individual,  or  that  the  agent  expressed  by  the  sub 
ject  of  the  verb  is  the  adequate  cause.     This  influence  seems  to 
be  specially  countenanced  by  the  forms  of  speech  which  ascribe 
to  the  subject  the  act  of  choosing  between  contending  motives. 
Such  a  mode  of  expression  is  supposed  to  give  to  the  individual 
a  sort  of  controlling  power  over  the  whole  process  of  stimulation 
by  motivea     It  seems  to  make  the  force  of  any  given  motive  at 
a  certain  time,  somehow  or  other,  a  matter  wholly  conditional  upon 
his  spontaneous  will  at  that  moment^  and  not  predetermined 
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by  the  complex  effects  of  present  circumstances  and  past  expe- 
riences. Most  men  when  tney  come  to  think  of  voluntary  action 
in  the  abstract  cannot  free  themselves  from  these  daily  asso- 
ciationa^ 

The  doctrine  that  the  conditions  of  an  action  are  not  wholly 
within  the  individual,  that  the  action  is  often  the  product  of  an 
immediately  present  external  circumstance  such  as  would  act  on 
nearly  every  man  in  the  same  way,  and  presupposes  but  little 
of  the  individual's  internal  nature,  tendencies  of  thought  and 
feeling,  seems  to  such  persons  a  contradiction  of  the  familiar  facts 
of  daily  experience.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that 
this  effect  upon  the  belief  in  question  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
modes  of  expression  often  adopted  on  the  other  side.  Voluntary 
action  has  been  assimilated  too  closeTy  to  physical.  The  opera- 
tion of  motives  is  spoken  of  as  something  distinct  from  the  indi- 
viduaPs  mind,  which  goes  on  of  itself  automatically  like  the  action 
of  mechanical  forces,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  is  purely  passive 
and  unnecessary  if  not  unconscious.  Little  wonder  that  men's 
consciousness  contradicts  such  a  theory  as  this.  They  know  that 
in  all  deliberate  action  they  are  conscious,  and  that  this  conscious- 
ness is  of  the  very  essence  of  voluntariness.  They  are  sure  that 
motives  so  far  from  being  extra-mental  and  self-acting  forces,  are 
only  motives  by  becoming  objects  of  consciousness,  and  that 
instead  of  their  producing  their  effects  in  an  automatic  manner, 
they  must  be  attentively  considered,  nicely  appreciated,  and 
exactly  compared  in  a  long  process  of  thought  and  deliberation, 
before  any  volition  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  produced.  In 
brief,  they  have  the  evidence  of  immediate  consciousness  that 
the  will  is  a  highly  complex  process,  involving  much  of  the  emo- 
tional and  intellectual,  and  that  it  gives  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  the  phenomenon,  to  say  that  a  given  set  of  motives  always  pro- 
duces the  same  result.  Reid  saw  the  inconsistency  in  his  adver- 
saries' mode  of  representation  when  he  said  that  according  to  their 
view  it  would  be  impossil)le  for  a  man  to  act  out  a  plan  of  con- 
duct, since  no  motives  could  have  contrived  that  plan.t  Had 
the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine  of  causality  always  been  careful 
to  show  that  they  fully  recognised  the  true  nature  of  volition  as 
a  highly  complex  conscious  state,  the  issue  of  which  indeed  is  deter- 
mined in  any  given  case  by  the  number  and  degree  of  motives  or 

♦  Fids  Mr.  H.  Spencer's  "  Psychology,"  p.  617,  already  referred  to. 

t  "  Motives,  surely,  have  not  understanding  to  conceive  a  plan,  and  intend 
it«  execution.  We  must,  therefore,  go  back  beyond  motives  to  some  intelligent 
being  who  had  the  power  of  arranging  those  motives,  and  applying  them  in 
their  proper  order  and  season,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  end.  — "  The  Active 
Powers,*'  Essay  1Y.»  chap.  viu.  p.  623. 
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anticipated  ends  called  up  to  the  mind  at  the  moment,  but  which 
ne^er  comes  about  except  through  processes  of  reflection  and  com- 
parison, one  great  sapp<>rt  of  the  belief  in  Free- Will  would  have 
been  removed.* 

The  modes  of  speech  which  tend  to  render  prominent  the 
collective  mind  as  the  source  of  an  act,  are  not  the  only  verbal 
sources  of  the  difficulty  now  discussed.  Other  forms  of  language 
indirectly  countenance  the  notion  of  indeterminateness  in  voli- 
tions»  by  omitting  to  state  the  fact  of  a  prevailing  motive  or 
motive&  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  whole  class  of  ex- 
pressions which  serve  as  the  machinery  of  social  restraint,  the 
forms  of  command,  exhortation  and  advice,  by  which  individuals 
seek  to  determine  the  conduct  of  their  fellows,  and  communities, 
that  of  its  individual  members.  These  have  been  again  and 
again  referred  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  Free- Will  doctrine  as 
necessarily  presupposing  the  indeterminateness  of  the  will. 
Kant  took  up  this  popular  idea,  and  gave  it  a  metaphysical  shape 
in  his  elaborate  system,  when  he  said  liberty  or  indeterminateness 
of  the  Will  as  Noumenon  is  postulated  by  the  M.oral  Law  :  '*  Du 
kannst  denn  du  soUst."  It  is  said  that  all  the  phraseology  em- 
ployed in  connexion  with  moral  obligation,  such  as  "  you  ought," 
"you  must,"  *'you  are  responsible,"  "you  are  to  blame,"  is 
meaningless,  unless  we  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  will  unde- 
termined and  capable  of  originating  within  itself  at  any  given 
time  the  actions  enjoined.  The  difficulty  here  arises  from  over- 
looking the  fact  that  all  this  threat,  suasion  and  advice  brought 
to  bear  npon  us  is  really  so  much  motive  power  itself.  The 
phraseology  is  directly  intended  to  act  as  proper  volitional  stimulus 
upon  the  hearer's  future  course  of  action.  Such  expressions 
form  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  social  restraint,  and  convey  a 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  some  person  or  persions  to  whom  we  are 
more  or  less  accountable,  and  who  are  able  to  visit  us  with  losses 
and  penalties  in  case  we  disregard  their  command.  These 
penalties,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  may  be  nothing  but  a  lo&s  of 
our  friend's  moral  approbation^  and  an  incurring  of  any  evils 
flowing  from  this.  The  only  other  idea  conveyed  by  this 
language  is  an  appeal  to  the  individual's  own  subjective  feeling 

*  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  added  that  even  the  most  careful  use  of 
famguage  is  scarcely  enough  to  prevent  ambiguities  here.  To  mention  but  one 
fact,  the  common  mode  of  describing  the  action  of  motives,  is  derived 
from  the  analogy  of  external  bodies.  We  are  said  to  bo  acted  on,  stimulated 
by  a  motive,  lust  as  though  this  were  sometliing  external  to  the  mind,  and  the 
mind  were  wholly  passive  under  its  iDfluence.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  with 
the  ordinary  associations  of  language  to  represent  motives  as  parts  of  the 
mind  itself^  and  bearing  the  impress  of  its  various  intellectual  and  emotional 
activities. 
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of  right,  which  will  be  spoken  of  directly.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  admonition,  it  would  be  irrelevant  and  absurd  to 
specify  in  the  act  of  giving  it  the  fact  that  a  certain  disposition 
of  mind  is  necessary  to  compliance.  When  Society  says  to  an 
individual,  '*  You  ought  to  act  so  and  so/'  it  lets  him  know  that 
his  retention  of  its  approbation  is  conditional  upou  his  so  acting. 
And  by  this  means  it  desires,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
previously  ignorant  of  the  fact  and  is  wishful  to  retain  its  good 
will,  to  add  a  supplementary  reason  or  motive  for  all  future 
cases.  If  it  were  to  append  to  this  the  general  truth  that  every 
voluntary  action  depends  on  antecedent  motives,  it  would  very 
likely  be  misunderstood.  It  might  seem  to  teach  that  the  par- 
ticular action  enjoined  is  out  of  his  power  ;  and  in  any  case  it 
would  be  irrelevant  and  distracting.  All  that  is  really  pre- 
supposed in  such  exhortations  is  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind 
to  the  influence  of  a  new  consideration,  which  is  as  unlike  in- 
determinateness  as  multiplicity  of  agencies  in  any  external  class 
of  phenomena  is  unlike  absence  of  a  uniform  order.  Con- 
formably to  this  view,  we  find  that  all  this  verbal  play  of  social 
force  is  withdrawn,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  susceptibility  ia 
lost  through  the  action's  having  by  the  strength  of  long  habit 
grown  automatic. 

Similarly,  when  an  individual,  reflecting  upon  his  own  conduct, 
which  he  is  desirous  of  changing,  says  to  himself,  "  I  can  be 
difierent,"  "  I  may  be  better,**  it  looks  at  first  sight  very  much  as 
though  he  were  insisting  upon  his  absolute  independence  of  all 
motivea  And  this  difiiculty  too  has  considerably  favoured  the 
supposition  that  Free- Will  is  a  revelation  of  consciousness.  But 
in  truth  all  that  the  speaker  in  such  a  case  really  assumes  is  ths 
same  susceptibility  to  new  influence.  For  in  the  very  act  of 
saying  it  he  is  probably  prompted  by  the  recurrence  of  a  new 
consideration,  whether  a  purely  subjective  feeling  as  remorse,  or 
some  influence  from  without  as  the  reproof  of  a  friend.  Were 
his  attention  at  such  a  time  diverted  to  the  great  question  of 
the  causality  of  human  action,  his  present  feelings  would  pretty 
certainly  interpret  it  as  implying  an  inexorable  necessity  ;  or  at 
least,  his  mind  would  be  distracted  by  a  sudden  transition  of 
consciousness  from  a  state  highly  emotional  and  volitional  to  one 
purely  intellectual.* 

*  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  sometimes  appears  destructive  of  will 
in  general,  and  its  professors,  men  of  inaction  who  do  not  sufficiently  feel  the 
wortli  of  individual  volition  as  the  source  of  good  to  mankind.  The  effect, 
however,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  line  of  thought,  but  is  common  to  all  speculative 
pursuits.  Every  severe  exercise  of  the  intellectual  in  a  man  is  apt  to  depress 
the  volitional  in  a  proportionate  degree,  unless  it  be  carefully  counteracted  by 
self-discipline  and  a  habit  of  frequent  and  prompt  action. 
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Just  as  exhortation  or  threat  in  respect  to  future  action,  so 
are  blame  and  praise  for  past  conduct  supposed  to  imply  this 
indeterminateness.  '*  What  is  the  meaniog/'  asks  one,  ''of  blaming 
me  for  a  past  action  which,  according  to  your  theory,  could  not 
then  aud  there  have  been  different  ? '  And  in  this  case  also  it 
is  the  overlooking  of  a  part  of  the  facts  that  gives  rise  to  the 
confusion.  Past  action  is  of  importance,  as  the  data  on  which 
we  build  our  expectations  of  future.  Were  the  past  wholly  un- 
related to  the  future,  blame  would  have  no  meaning,  except 
indeed  as  the  instinctive  annoyance  at  the  cause  of  a  pain.  The 
act  blamed  indicates  a  moral  weakness,  that  is,  a  deficiency  of 
right  impulse ;  and  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  this  deficiency 
blame  is  imposed.  In  proportion  as  the  past  action  is  known  to 
have  followed  deliberation,  and  not  to  have  resulted  from  a 
sudden  temptation,  our  feeling  of  condemnation  grows  stronger ; 
for  we  have  in  this  instance  a  proof  of  an  essentially  bad  character. 
Here  again,  then,  all  that  is  presupposed  is  liability  to  a  change 
of  conduct  under  new  influencea  On  tlie  other  hand,  whatever 
part  of  the  feeling  of  censure  is  simply  retaliative,  can  no  more 
be  said  to  presuppose  the  possibility  of  a  different  course  of 
bebavioiur  at  the  time  without  some  change  in  the  antecedents, 
than  our  feeling  of  vexation  at  some  damage  done  to  our  garden 
by  a  thunderstorm,  can  be  imagined  to  imply  that  the  storm  was 
not  the  proper  result  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  time. 

The  case  of  contrition  at  one's  own  past  conduct  is  not  very 
different  from  the  preceding,  and  has  co-operated  with  it  in  sus- 
taining the  belief  in  question.  For  here,  too,  it  appears  at  first 
as  though  the  feeling  were  only  a  reasonable  one  so  long  as  we 
bold  that  the  action  might  have  been  otherwise  without  any 
change  iu  the  antecedent  states  of  mind.  The  supposition  that 
in  remorse  we  are  grieving  over  the  effect  of  certain  causes  is  for 
the  instant  not  only  staggeriug  but  absurd.  Yet  here  also  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  notion  of  an  implied  indeterminateness  arises 
from  an  inadvertency  of  thought.  The  very  fact  of  feeling  regret 
shows  a  wish  for  improvement,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  same 
causes  that  originate  that  wish.  Remorse  meaus  that  certain  feel- 
ings are  now  alive  with  which  the  past  act  is  discordant.  Thus  a 
man  repents  some  piece  of  selfishness  because  of  a  recurrence  of 
a  more  generous  sentiment.  The  present  dominant  emotion 
causes  any  such  recollection  of  a  conflicting  impulse  to  be  exceed- 
ingly painful ;  and  it  is  this  subjective  penalty  inflicted  by  the 
constitution  of  his  nature  which  forms  the  best  corrective  in  any 
fairly  moral  man.  So  far  from  remorse  teaching  that  motives  are 
a  non-essential  and  dispensable  element  in  volition,  a  correcter 
view  of  the  matter  leads  us  to  conclude  that  without  the  recog- 
nition of  motive  forces  remorse  becomes  unintelligible. 
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But  in  all  the  cases  just  dealt  with,  one  can  scarcely  avoid 
passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  complexities  of  the  pheno- 
mena concerned  to  argumentation  iu  correction  of  the  error.  We 
must  consequently  leave  any  fuller  solutions  of  these  knotty 
problems  as  extraneous  to  our  present  purpose.  It  may  suffice  to 
have  named  these  facilities  for  misapprehension  in  the  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomenon,  and  to  have  thus  roughly  suggested 
those  supplementary  considerations  the  omission  to  notice  which 
ha8  been  the  source  of  the  error.  So  much  was  necessary  as  a 
part  of  any  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  subject.  Had  it  not  been 
so,  there  would  be  room  for  an  objection  that  we  had  trenched 
too  closely  on  the  purely  logical  ground,  and  assumed  the  rdle  of 
a  disputant  in  the  question. 

And  here  we  may  look  upon  our  proposed  task  as  pretty  well 
exhausted  ;  not  but  that  other  facts  than  those  here  named  may 
go  to  account  for  the  belief  in  certain  minds.  For  to  the  many 
who  have  given  but  little  thought  to  the  subject,  any  slight  mis- 
apprehension of  certain  volitional  phenomena  will  be  sufficient  to 
confirm  and  sustain  a  belief  taught  them  by  the  traditional  un- 
examined philosophy  which  circulates  through  a  large  part  of 
society.  What  has  been  attempted  here  is  to  place  in  light  the  large 
and  approximately  universal  causes  of  the  belief;  those  which  do 
not  originate  in  any  particular  circumstances  of  life  or  state  of 
society,  but  in  the  laws  of  human  nature  itself  and  the  com- 
paratively permanent  phases  of  life.  In  the  natural  instincts 
of  the  human  mind,  in  the  order  of  development  of  human 
knowledge,  in  the  special  intricacy  and  subtlety  of  the  class  of 
phenomena,  and  finally  in  the  ambiguities  and  inexactnesses  of 
the  forms  pf  language,  we  have  an  ample  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  persistence  even  to  our  own  time  of  this  celebrated 
theory.  That  in  attempting  to  reduce  tbese  causes  we  have 
from  time  to  time  thrown  argumentative  force  into  the  subject 
viewed  as  a  disputed  question  was  inevitable.  For  the  point 
of  view  here  adopted,  is  that  the  belief  has  been  generated 
not  by  careful  observation  and  interpretation  of  experience, 
in  which  case  it  would  offer  but  little  attraction  as  a  dis- 
tinct physiological  phenomenon,  but  by  causes  which  are  mainly 
subjective  and  have  no  necessary  relation  to  its  objective 
truth. 

Finally  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  this  attempt  at  psycholo- 
gical analysis  has  succeeded,  the  logical  side  of  the  question  is 
necessarily  affected.  Any  analysis  which  shows  how  a  given 
idea  or  theory  may  have  arisen  from  the  inherent  laws  of  the 
mind  itself,  offers  a  new  hypothesis  which  thenceforth  competes 
with  the  supposition  of  a  real  objective  origin.  Unless  we  hold 
the  mind  to  be  unsusceptible  of  delusion,  we  shall  be  strongly 
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indaced  to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  a  belief,  confessedly  excep- 
tional and  anomalous,  for  which  ample  grounds  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  vagaries  of  subjective  consciousness. 
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1.  WrUinga  and  Letters  of  AbeUard  andHeloiae,  By  Ambois. 

Paris:  Duchesna     1616. 

2.  Sic   et    Nan.     By    Abeilard.      Paris :     Cousin.      1836. 
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THE  mere  mention  of  Abeilard's  name  suggests  at  once  that 
of  Heloise.  The  names  are  inseparable,  and  naturally 
so,  in  the  thoughts  of  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  their  ex* 
tiaordinary  history,  and  who  is  not  ? 

Tet,  heretical  as  the  statement  may  be  to  some,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  Abeilard,  as  an  historical  character,  has 
not  lost  more  than  he  has  gained  by  his  association  with  Heloise. 
That  association  certainly  won  for  him  the  reputation  of  being 
at  once  the  most  unfortunate  and  the  most  constant  of  loyers — a 
reputation  of  no  mean  order,  and  one  which  has  not  been  di- 
minished in  the  least,  but  rather  enhanced,  by  the  lapse  of  seven 
centuries  since  his  death. 

However  contemptuously  those  of  a  practical  and  non-senti- 
mental turn  of  mind  may  regard  such  fame,  it  is  often  the  sole 
basis  which  sustains  the  immortality  of  individuals  who  deserve 
to  be  remembered  on  other  accounts.  Even  warlike  reputation, 
which  has  always  been  in  high  esteem  amongst  mortals,  pales 
before  the  superior  blaze  of  the  reputation  of  lova  '*  Love  rules 
the  camp,'"  and  everything  else,  we  are  told  on  good  authority, 
and  the  pages  of  history  show  how  often  the  fame  of  the  soldier 
has  been  lost  in  that  of  the  lover.  If  (as  in  the  case  of  the  first 
Napoleon)  we  frequently  forget  the  statesman  and  legislator  in 
contemplating  the  renowned  warrior,  we  not  less  frequently  (as 
in  Antony's  case)  forget  the  great  general  in  regarding  the 
famous  lover. 

It  is  then  no  wonder  that  in  placing  Abeilard  on  a  high 
pedestal  as  a  lover,  we  commonly  ignore  bis  well-earned  reputa* 
tion  as  a  philosopher  and  religious  reformer.    The  brilliancy  of 
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the  lover  throws  the  philasopher  into  the  shade,  and  in  that 
sense  (if  in  no  other)  Heloise  may  be  said  to  have  ruined 
Al)eilard.  Without  her  he  would  stand  forth  a  great  and 
striking  figure  in  the  iiistory  of  the  12th  century— something 
more  conspicuous  than  out  English  Wickliffe,  if  something  less 
than  Germany's  Martin  Luther.  What  more  he  might  have  been, 
other  than  he  actually  was  (in  fact  as  well  as  celebrity),  but  for 
the  depressing  infiuences  which  sprang  from  his  connexion  with 
Heloise,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  had 
it  not  been  for  that  unfortunate  intimacy,  he  would  have  fore- 
stalled by  some  four  centuries  the  laurels  of  the  German  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  As  it  was,  he  left  his  indelible  mark  on  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  as  a  bold  religious  reformer,  a  profound  philosopher 
and  thinker,  and  an  orator  of  surpahsing  eloquence — as  a  man 
who  in  no  small  degree  assisted  in  bringing  about  some  of  those 
vast  changes  which  bridge  over  the  great  gulf,  separating  the 
intellect  of  the  present  day  (imperfectly  developed  as  it  is)  from 
the  intellectual  darkness  of  the  Middle  Age& 

Born  in  Brittany  in  1079,  Abeilard  early  showed  indications 
of  an  uncommon  genius,  which  was  carefully  developed  by  the 
best  education  procurable  in  those  day&  From  mature  boyhood 
until  he  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year  he  practised  as  a  species  of 
intellectual  gladiator,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
period,  in  various  theological  and  philosophical  schoola  In  this 
species  of  warfare  he  became  quite  a  champion :  his  thought- 
power  and  his  word-power  were  developed  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch,  and  when  he  had  attained  the  years  of  manhood  ho  was 
well  qualified  to  take  an  active  and  useful  part  in  the  discussion 
of  religious  questions  then  attracting  attention.  He  speedily 
found  an  appropriate  position  in  the  intellectual  rn^lee  raging 
around  him. 

To  a  certain  extent  he  anticipated  our  own  Bacon,  by  taking 
his  stand  upon  the  principle  that  investigation,  comparison,  and 
close  reasoning  constituted  the  true  road  to  intellectual  progress. 
He  reduced  the  search  for  truth  to  a  process  of  logical  deductions^ 
and  did  not  shrink  from  the  conclusions  in  science  or  religion  to 
which  this  course  might  lead.  In  that  way  he  hoped  to  reconstruct, 
so  to  speak,  the  natural  system  of  mental  advancement.  With  an 
audacity  which  astonished  and  bewildered  the  enemies  of  pro- 
gress, and  with  a  force  of  eloquence  and  reasoning  powers  equal 
to  the  work  in  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Christianity 
with  intellectual  freedom,  discarding  the  false  glitter  and  tinsel 
with  which  ignorant  or  designing  men  had  garnished  the  creed. 
The  Bible  alone  supplied,  in  bis  philosophy,  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  the  true  Christian,  while  in  scientific  matters  he 
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maintamed  the  necessity  of  making  philosophy  independent  ^of 

theology. 
The  most   concise  and  clear  description  of  Abeilard  in  his 

doable  character  of  theologist  and  philosopher,  is  perhaps  that 
sapplied  by  a  modern  ultramontane  writer,  who,  of  course, 
meant  the  description  to  be  a  condemnation.  "He  was  in 
theology  that  which  he  was  in  philosophy — not  altogether 
orthodox  nor  altogether  heretic,  but  much  more  inclined  to 
heresy  than  orthodoxy."  The  remark  is  perfectly  correct,  and 
accepting  it  as  such  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  Abeilard 
possessed  those  characteristics  which  have  always  marked  the 
true  reformer,  whatever  his  period  or  sphere. 

With  a  powerful  and  original  mind,  incapable  of  being  over- 
awed by  ancient  and  respectable  error,  he  soon  gathered  around 
him  a  numerous  body  of  intellectual  rebels,  formidable  for  their 
social  influences  and  natural  or  acquired  abilities.    Whenever  he 
spoke,   thousands  assembled   to  listen   to   bis   irresistible   and 
brilliant  eloquence  ;  and  his  followers  were  not  exclusively  French- 
men or  laymen,  for  it  is  recorded  that  English,  Danes,  Germans, 
Swedes,  and   Italians,  including  amongst  them  several  priests, 
and  numerous  laymen  of  high  rank,  were  amongst  his  disciples. 
At  Meluu,  Corbeil,  or  Paris  he  never  wanted  an  audience.     The 
largest  churches  of  the  French  metropolis  were  too  small  for  the 
multitude  of  his  followers,  and  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  take 
his  stand  on  the  hill  of  St.  Genevieve,  then  without  the  bounda- 
ries of  Paris,  while  on  the  wastes  around  the  hill  his  disciples 
assembled  in  thousands  to  listen  to  his  teachinga     The  Papacy 
watched  with  jealousy  the  immense  influence  of  the  man,  for  it 
felt  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  the  humble  slave  of  the  Church 
to  make  it  certain  that  he  would  not  turn  his  power  against 
Kome.     There  were  good  grounds  for  that  fear,  for  the  man  who 
could  draw  disciples  from  all  ranks  of  life — rich  or  poor,  high  or 
lowly,  learned  or  ignorant,  lay  or  clerical — must  have  possessed 
more  solid  and  nobler  gifts  than  mere  fluency  of  utterance.     Had 
his  principles  been  less  sound  and  less  strikingly  true,  he  would  have 
been  less  to  be  feared.     As  it  was,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
the  Church  uneasy  for  its  safety.     Not  that  Abeilard  ever  avowed 
himself  in  express  terms  an  enemy  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  manifesting  an  out- 
ward respect  for  it,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  inflicted  the 
greatest  blows  upon  it  by  preaching  truth  and  denouncing  super- 
stition.    He  was  dangerous  because  he  supplied  the  want  of  his 
day — because  he  was  the  fountain  for  which  contemporaneous 
intelligence   thirsted,  and   had   thirsted  so  long.     He  and  his 
hearers  mutually  desired  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
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he  was  the  master  who  pointed  out  ao  attractive  road  to  in- 
tellectual development  and  mental  freedom,  and  aroused  the 
aspirations  of  his  hearers  to  a  new  glory  by  his  broad  and 
sweeping  reasoning. 

The  fascination  of  his  eloquence  appeared  indeed  to  have  been  re- 
markable, and  is  admitted  by  all  contemporaneous  writera  Natural 
genius  and  early  and  vigorous  training  had  no  doubt  much  to  do 
with  this,  but  these  must  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  strength 
of  the  truth  which  was  within  him,  and  the  sympathy  which  the 
announcement  of  that  truth  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers. 
The  very  independence  of  his  position,  no  doubt,  also  added  to  his 
influence  as  an  orator ;  for  freedom  of  thought  is  so  consonant 
with  our  natures  as  always  to  excite  admiration  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  such  a  man  was  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  merely  to  put  him  down  and 
silence  him.  Rome  was  sorely  in  need  of  a  champion ;  but  where 
was  she  to  find  one  who  could  encounter  with  credit  such  a 
powerful  and  wary  champion  as  Abeilard  ?  The  general  tendency 
of  his  teachings  was  notoriously  hostile  to  the  influence  of  the 
Papacy,  although,  as  already  intimated,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  fix  upon  him  an  heretical  opinion  on  any  special  pointy 
himself  and  his  friends  were  always  able  to  maintain  that  the 
charge  was  unfounded.  The  reasons  for  this  line  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  Abeilard  became  obvious  when  the  great  power  of  the 
Romish  Church  at  that  day  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  a  reformer  could  safely  denounce 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Papacy  in  public,  or  bum  a 
Pope's  Bull  in  the  open  street  While,  however,  the  Papacy  was 
sorely  puzzled  as  to  how  to  check  the  rapidly  spreading  liberalism 
propagated  by  Abeilard,  and  while  the  great  orator  himself  was 
at  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame,  events  were  transpiring  which  were 
destined  to  alter  the  whole  character  of  the  struggle  between 
philosophy  and  superstition. 

In  the  first  place  the  Church  was  about  to  find  the  champion 
it  so  urgently  required  and  had  so  long  sought ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  an  episode  in  Abeilard's  life,  which  was  destined  to  influence 
nis  entire  future  existence  and  fame,  was  at  hand. 

The  occurrence  which  destroyed  the  philosopher,  by  embittering 
the  entire  subsequent  life  of  the  individual,  immortalized  the 
individual  through  all  ages  and  in  all  nations.  While  Abeilard 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  preaching  daily  in  Paris  to  im* 
mense  concourses  of  warm  admirers,  there  lived  in  the  city  a 
}Oung  girl,  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age,  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary intelligence^  and  a  personal  beauty  quite  as  exceptional. 
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She  is  indeed  described  by  ooDtemporaneous  and  more  recent 
writers  as  the  marvel  of  her  age.  All  that  a  careful  education 
could  do  to  expand  her  natural  genius  had  been  done,  and  she 
was  well  versed  in  the  philosophy,  the  literature,  and  arts  of  the 
period,  at  the  same  time  that  she  possessed  a  wonderfully  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  It  was  Heloise. 
She  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  her  uucle,  Canon  Fulbert,  who  had 
brought  her  up,  and  had  neglected  nothing  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  hia  adopted  daughter. 

In  an  unfortunate  moment  for  all  parties  the  uncle  conceived 
the  idea  of  giving  the  finishing  touch  to  her  education  by  securing 
for  her  the  instruction  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the 
day — and  Abeilard  especially.  For  some  time  she  had  been 
qnder  the  tuition  of  this  popular  teacher  and  received  marked 
benefit  €roni  his  instruction. 

Perceiving  this,  Fulbert  became  desirous  that  she  should  secure 
the  advantages  of  a  more  constant  intercourse  with  Abeilard,  and 
accordingly  induced  him  to  accept  apartments  in  his  house,  so  that 
Heloise  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  daily  conversation.     Our 
modem  notions  of  propriety  may  be  somewhat  shocked  at  this 
arrangement ;  but  the  society  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  quite 
so  scrupulous  as  that  of  the  present  age  on  many  points.     But 
apart  from  questions  of  this  kind,  tliere  was  really  little  reason  for 
C^non  Fulbert  to  hesitate  about  confiding  his  niece  to  the  care  of 
Abeilard.     The  preacher  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  no  longer 
(one  would  have  thought)  liable  to  the  temptations  which  beset 
'*  hot  youth."     Besides,  his  position  as  a  holder  of  certain  Church 
benefices,  and  his  well-known  intention  of  entering  into  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  austerity  pertaining  to 
his  position  and  reputation,  were  so  many  titles  to  the  confidence 
of  the  canon.  All  these  guarantees  were,  however,  shattered  before 
the  attacks  of  a  passion  which  took  possession  of  both  master  and 
pupil.     It  was  some  time  before  the  suspicions  of  Fulbert  were 
aroused,  and  not  indeed  until  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  the  public 
scandal  which  arose.  As  soon  as  the  lovers  learnt  that  all  was  known, 
they  determined  upon  flight,  and  eloped  to  Brittany  before  any 
effectual  means  were  adopted  to  separate  them.     In  a  short  time, 
however,  Abeilard  returned  to  Paris,  had  an  interview  with  Fulbert, 
described   candidly  the   state  of  affairs,  and  off<^red  to  marry 
Heloise  on  the  understanding  that  the  marriage  should  be  kept 
a  secret.     The  latter  stipulation  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  the  age,  which  regarded  marriage  as  a  bar  to  emi- 
nence either  in  philosophy  or  theology,  but  was  at  iUtt  same  time 
willing  to  look  upon  a  compromise  with  no  great  degree  of  dis- 
favour. 
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Fulbert  coDsented  to  everything  which  might  tend  to  restore 
his  beloved  niece  to  an  honest  position,  and  the  couple  were 
privately  married,  in  his  presence,  with  the  view  of  preserving 
the  secret  which  would  have  been  ruiDOus  to  the  philosopher. 
But  the  secret  could  not  after  ail  be  kept,  and  Fulbert  was 
obliged  to  divulge  it  to  save  the  honour  of  bis  adopted  daughter. 
A  curious  instance  of  devotion  and  resolution  was  then  displayed 
on  the  part  of  Heloise.  Knowing  the  effect  the  avowal  of  her 
marriage  with  Abeilard  would  have  on  his  career,  she  boldly 
denied  it,  to  the  distraction  of  the  canon  her  uncle.  This  state 
of  things  necessitated  a  new  arrangement,  and  Abeilard,  to  save 
his  wife  from  the  reproaches  of  Fulbert,  procured  her  an  asylum 
in  the  monastery  of  Argenteuil. 

Maddened  by  the  destiny  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  cherished 
adopted  daughter,  Fulbert  conceived  an  intense  hatred  for 
Abeilard,  and  determined  to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  upon 
him,  which  would  also  be  a  blow  to  his  refractory  niece.  One 
night  while  Abeilard  was  at  rest,  the  infuriated  uncle,  in  com- 
pany with  four  hirelings,  effected  an  entrance  into  his  house, 
having  first  secured  the  assistance  of  the  victim's  valet  by  bribery. 
Tbey  penetrated  to  Abeilard's  chamber,  fell  upon  him,  over- 
powered him,  and  only  left  him  when  they  had  committed  upon 
him  the  most  infamous  of  outrages.  When  assistance  came  in 
response  to  his  agonized  cries,  he  was  found  bathed  in  his  blood, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  life  was  preserved. 

One  unanimous  sentiment  of  indignation  was  felt  by  all  Paris, 
and  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition  were  clamorous  for  the 
detection  and  execution  of  the  wretches  who  had  committed  this 
outrage  upon  manhood.  Fulbert  managed  to  escape,  and  was 
never  afterwards  heard  of;  but  all  his  goods  and  possessions 
were  confiscated,  and  sentence  of  death  formally  pronounced 
against  him.  The  valet  and  two  of  Fulbert's  accomplices  were, 
however,  discovered,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  on  the 
scaffold. 

In  the  meantime  the  victim  of  their  barbarity  became  in- 
supportable to  himself,  and  not  daring  to  appear  again  before 
his  disciples,  fled  to  a  cloister  to  hide  his  blasted  existence  and 
struggle  with  his  unextinguishable  and  futile  passion  for  Heloise. 
Uis  unhappy  wife  indeed  set  him  the  example,  for  she  became  a 
nun,  more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  the  view  of  consecrating  her 
existence  to  Abeilard  than  devoting  herself  to  God.  Long  and 
weary  were  the  years  which  yet  remained  to  the  unhappy  lovers, 
but  they  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their  separation  and  the 
wretchednosH  of  their  fates  by  the  frequent  interchange  of  those 
epistles  which  have  since  become  so  justly  famous  as  the  records 
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of  a  passion  which  no  lapse  of  time  could  soften  down,  and  no 
vicissitudeB  alter. 

Those  letters  are  accessible  to  all,  and  familiar  to  most  persons ; 
and  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  sadness  of  the 
sentiments  they  so  beautifully  portray.  One  extract  alone  we 
will  give  as  a  specimen  of  their  tone : — ^^  I  have/^  says  Abeilard, 
after  he  had  become  somewhat  reconciled  to  his  misfortune,  ''  I 
have  sought  in  philosophy  and  religion  for  the  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames  which  our  misfortunes  have  only  made  to 
bum  all  the  more  intensely ;  but  alas  I  in  binding  myself  by 
vows  to  forget  you,  I  have  only  succeeded  in  forgetting  those 
vows." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fall  of  Abeilard  as  a  philosopher 
and  as  a  man ;  and  the  brief  extract  we  have  given  above  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the  mental  agony  he  laboured  under 
daring  the  first  years  of  his  retirement  from  public  life.  His 
fall,  however,  was  not  headlong  and  conclusive,  for  during  subse- 
qaent  years  there  was  many  a  long  struggle  between  his  aspiring 
genius  and  his  crushing  calamities.  On  occasions  the  former  was 
triumphant^  but  the  dead  weight  of  the  latter  always  oppressed 
him,  and  finally  bowed  him  down  an  aged,  humbled,  and 
blasted  man. 

Meanwhile,  even  in  the  years  of  his  first  strict  retirement  from 
public  life,  his  doctrines  spread  and  struck  deeper  roots.  His 
disciples  went  on  increasing  in  .number  and  earnestness  day  by 
day,  and  the  name  of  Abeilard  was  still  a  terror  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  In  his  dreary  cloister  he  represented  a  power  hostile 
to  superstition,  and  was  still  the  champion  of  reason  and  free 
inquiry.  Rome  could  not  be  safe  until  he  and  his  teachings 
had  been  e£Pectively  put  down. 

The  individual  who  was  destined  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
this  work  at  length  appeared  in  the  person  of  Bernard,  Abbe  of 
Glairvauz.  Bernard  unquestionably  possessed  great  genius,  in 
addition  to  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
all  its  teachings.  His  earnestness  as  a  man  and  sincerity  as  a 
priest  cannot  be  called  into  question.  Indeed,  he  was  the  beau, 
%dfyl  of  a  priest  of  Rome — learned,  sagacious,  gifted,  and  elo- 
quent, but  an  uncompromising  bigot,  and  prepared  to  act  as  the 
willing  tool  of  the  Church  in  any  capacity  and  in  any  work. 
Possessed  of  all  the  fire  and  ardour  of  the  great  Jesuit  chief 
Loyola,  he  was  all  the  more  a  finished  priest  of  Rome  because 
he  had  higher  and  more  intellectual  qualities,  and  had  been 
longer  and  more  carefully  trained  for  his  work.  If  he  had  not 
been  the  founder  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  Bernard,  he  would 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesus ;  for  he  was  as  fully 
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up  to  the  perfect  standard  of  the  Jesuit  as  any  priest  of  that  order 
has  ever  been.  He  was  the  true  type  of  the  sectarian  champion — 
a  type  which  may  be  hated  and  feared,  but  which  nevertheless 
excites  admiration  by  the  almost  superhuman  qualities  of  mind 
it  implies. 

This  was  the  man  the  Fates  had  selected  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  overthrow  of  Abeilard.  Heloise  was  the  unhappy 
and  innocent  instrument  of  the  first  heavy  blow  at  the  philoso- 
pher ;  it  remained  for  Bernard  to  complete  the  destruction  of  an 
enemy  of  the  Church. 

In  the  year  1121,  Abeilard  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  the 
council  assembled  at  Soissons,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  to  listen  to  the  condemnation  of  his  work  on 
the  Trinity,  which  he  had  composed  according  to  the  philoeo- 
phical  rules  of  Aristotle^  and  which  was  full  of  what  his  accusers 
caUed  **  gross  and  palpaUe  errors/'  He  was  in  no  mood  to  do 
battle  for  the  doctrines  he  had  so  long  and  so  vigorously  preached, 
and  only  desired  to  secure  the  shortest  and  speediefit  road  to 
quietude  and  obseurity.  His  book  was  formally  condemned  as 
heretical^  blasphemous,  &c. ;  and  he  meekly  bowed  his  head  to 
the  decision,  and  with  his  own  hand  carried  out  the  sentenee 
passed  upon  him,  and  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  depth  of  his  misery  and  degradation  the 
q>irit  of  his  ''  firm  philosophy  "  would  0€ca«onally  come  strong 
upon  him,  althoufi^  mostly  merely  affording  his  enemies,  ever 
watchful  of  his  conduct^  opportunities  of  accusing  him  of  fresh 
offences.  At  length  he  definitely  yielded  to  the  urgent  and 
ceaseless  instances  of  his  friends  and  followers,  conaonted  to  re- 
commence his  lectures  in  public,  and  with  all  his  former  energy 
and  eloquence,  claim  for  mankind  the  right  of  having  th&t 
beliefs  based  upon  "  philosophical  arguments  sufficient  to  satisfy 
leason." 

He  had  become  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St  Denis,  and  he 
quilted  it  to  establish  himself  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  where  the 
generosity  of  his  friends  had  secured  him  considerable  benefices. 
He  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  followers,  and 
for  their  convenience  as  well  as  his  own  caused  an  oratory  to  be 
constructed,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Paraclet  There,  in 
the  midst  of  an  audience  composed  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent 
of  all  countries,  he  held  forth  on  the  nature  of  the  Qodhead,  the 
mystery  of  man,  and  the  higher  problems  of  metaphysics  and 
morality. 

In  this  woik  he  found  a  temporary  consolation'  for  his  private 
afflictions,  and  his  satisfiaction  is  frequently  expreswd  in  the  letteis 
lie  wrote  at  this  period  of  bis  life.  In  one  of  them  he  sayd  :'— 
**  Whilst  my  body  is  confined  in  this,  place,  renown  spreads  my 
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name  over  tlie  universe.    Wherever  it  reaches,  echo  repeats  it 
to  my  glory."    Another  change  was^  however^  awaiting  him.   His 
proceedings  at  Paraclet  were  attracting  the  serious  attention  of  the 
bigots  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  while  foreseeing  the  approach- 
ing storm,  he  seems  to  have  felt  himself  aneqnal  to  encountering 
it,  and  doubtful  of  his  power  to  triumph  over  the  great  strength 
which  would  be  directed  against  him.     This  and  another  motive 
induced  him  to  abandon  his  equivocal  ecclesiastical  position  at 
Paraclet. 

The  religious  establishment  at  Aigenteuil,  where  Heloise 
had  sought  a  retirement  from  the  world,  was  about  this  time 
broken  up,  and  his  husbandless  wife  was  without  a  refuge  for  her 
woes  suitable  to  her  position.  Abeilard  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
Paraclet  at  her  disposal,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Troyes,  she  and  several  of  the  ejected  inmates  of  the  Argenteuil 
convent  were  established  there.  Upon  the  application  of  Peter 
the  Venerable,  Pope  Innocent  II.  conferred  the  title  of  Abbess 
of  the  new  establishment  on  Heloise.  In  the  meantime  in- 
fluential friends  of  Abeilard  bad  secured  for  him  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Gildas,  in  Brittany,  which  he  accepted  on  leaving 
Paraclet. 

For  a  considerable  time  Abeilard  existed  rather  than  lived  at 
St  Gildas,  being  bowed  down  by  bodily  as  well  as  mental 
maladies.  But  a  period  of  rest  and  quiet  restored  his  physical 
strength,  so  far  as  restoration  was  compatible  with  a  ruined  con- 
stitution ;  and  with  this  restoration  there  came  the  desire  to  ap- 
pear once  more  on  the  world's  stage.  He  again  abandoned  his 
seclusion,  and  came  to  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  but  he  would 
have  acted  more  prudently  had  he  remained  in  his  obscurity  at 
St.  Oildas.  He  published  several  more  works  on  theological  and 
philosophical  matters,  and  amongst  them  the  celebrated  ''  Sic  et 
Non,"  which  at  once  completed  the  evidence  which  his  enemies 
were  diligently  collecting  against  him. 

This  work  was  specially  attacked  by  St  Bernard.  The  saint 
indited  several  epistles  on  the  subject  of  Abeilard's  heresies  as 
manifested  in  his  teaching  and  writings ;  but  so  bitter  and  unfair 
was  the  spirit  of  these  letters  that  Abeilard,  encouraged  by  his 
supporters,  was  obliged  to  point  out  the  calumnies  they  contained. 
This  resistance  developed  the  forces  and  animosity  of  the  other 
side  to  a  formidable  extent,  and  all  the  advocates  of  religious 
conservation  rallied  around  the  standard  raised  by  St.  Bernard. 

St  Bernard  now  believed  himself  strong  enough  to  urge  the 
contest  on  to  its  extreme  issues,  and  he  accordingly  addressed 
violent  letters  on  the  subject  of  Abeilard's  doctrines,  and  the 
dangers  which  would  of  necessity  result  from  them,  to  the  bishops, 
the  cardinals^  and  even  to  the  Pope  himislf.    As  a  specimen  of 
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his  style  of  composition  we  give  the  following  letter  addressed  ta 
his  Holiness : — 

"  Brother  BerDard,  Abbot  of  Clairvauz,  offers  his  humble  homage  te 
Pope  Innocent,  his  gracious  father. 

"  It  is  you,  Holy  Father,  who  must  be  addressed  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  in  peril  or  suffering  scandal  from  attack  upon  the  faitb. 
Such  is  the  privilege  of  the  apostolical  chair,  because  to  Peter  alone  it 
was  said,  *  I  have  prayed  for  you  that  your  faith  may  not  fail  you  P 
To  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  we  must  then  look  for  the  fulfilment  of 
what  follows  :  *  When  you  become  strengthened,  strengthen  then  your 
brethren.'  It  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  fulfil  this  command,  to 
exercise  your  apostolic  authority,  to  manifest  your  zeal  to  the  honour 
of  your  ministry.  .  .  .  There  has  arisen  in  France  a  man  who,  front 
bemg  a  philosopher,  has  become  a  theologian— who,  having  passed  his 
youth  in  the  exercise  of  the  dialectic  art,  comes  before  us  in  his  mature 
years  to  unfold  his  fancies  upon  the  holy  writings — who,  believing 
himself  ignorant  of  nothing  in  heaven  or  upon  earth,  decided  all 
questions  without  hesitation  .  .  .  who,  prepared  to  give  reasons  for  al 
things,  undertakes  to  explain  even  those  things  which  are  above  reason, 
contrary  to  every  rule  of  faith,  and  contrary  to  reason  itself.  Here  is 
the  sense  he  assigns  to  these  words  of  the  sage,  *  He  who  believes 
lightly  is  rash.'  He  says  that  to  believe  lightly  is  to  make  faith  go 
before  reason,  although  the  sage  does  not  speak  of  the  faith  which 
we  owe  to  God,  but  of  the  too  ready  belief  we  accord  to  the  statements 
of  men.    Moreover,  Pope  Gregory  said  this  Divine  faith  is  without  merit 

when  reason  furnishes  it  with  a  basis Mary  is  praised  because 

she  preceded  reason  by  faith ;  Zacharias  is  punished  for  having  sought 
in  reason  support  for  his  faith.  Our  new  theologian  speaks  quite  to  the 
contrary.  .  .  .  From  the  very  first  line  of  his  extravagant  philosophy 
he  defines  faith  as  an  opinion,  an  estimation,  a  preliminary  conjecture — 
as  if  the  mysteries  of  our  faith  depended  upon  human  reason,  instead 
of  resting,  as  they  should,  upon  the  unshakable  foundations  of  truth ! 
What !  you  would  submit  to  me  as  doubtful  everything  in  the  world 
the  most  certain !  Saint  Augustine  does  not  speak  in  this  marniec 
*  Faith,'  says  he,  '  is  not  a  conjecture  or  an  opinion  which  is  formed 
within  us  by  reflection  ;  it  is  an  internal  conviction  avowed  by  the 
conscience.  Let  us  then  leave  those  problematic  theories  to  the  peri- 
patetic philosophers  who  make  it  a  rule  to  doubt  everything,  and  whe 
in  effect  know  nothing.  For  let  us  adhere  to  the  definition  of  the 
doctor  of  nations.  *  Faith,'  says  this  apostle,  '  is  the  foundation  of 
all  that  we  hope  for,  and  a  certain  proof  of  those  things  which  we  de 
not  see.'  Faith,  then,  is  a  foundation  and  not  an  opinion — ^not  a 
deduction  of  our  vain  thoughts ;  it  is  a  certainty,  and  not  a  probability." 

In  another  letter  against  Abeilard  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Haimeric,  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Bernard  says : — 

"I  have  read  with  my  own  eyes  all  that  I  have  heard  of  the 
books  and  the  doctrine  of  Peter  Abeilard.  I  have  weighed  his  ex- 
pressions, and  recognised  the  pernicious  sentiments  they  contain.  Thb 
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eomiption  of  the  faithful,  thia  contagioas  spirit  adapted  to  the 
estrangement  of  simple  minds,  pretends  to  suhmit  to  his  reason 
that  which  cannot  be  seized  except  bj  a  willing  and  docile  faith.  The 
true  believer  accepts  without  argament ;  but  this  new  teacher,  not 
content  with  having  God  for  the  guarantee  of  his  creation,  insists  that 
his  reason  must  be  the  arbitrator.  Instead  of  what  the  prophet  says, 
'  If  je  will  not  believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  established,'  this  new 
theologian  calls  that  '  lightness  of  faith '  which  springs  from  the  heart, 
misapplying  this  passage  of  Solomon, '  He  who  believes  lightly  is  rash.' 
Abeiliird  mounts  as  high  as  heaven,  and  descends  into  the  abysses ;  no 
height,  no  depth,  is  hidden  from  his  knowledge.  In  his  own  eyes  he  is 
a  great  man,  disputing  upon  the  faith  against  the  faith  itself,  insi- 
Boating  himself  into  the  secrets  of  God,  and  fabricating  heresies  for  us.** 

To  Cardinal  Gregorius  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  I  send  jou  the  writings  of  Peter  Abeilard  in  order  that  you  may- 
kjoome  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  philosopher.  You  will  per- 
ceive  that  he  supposes  degrees  in  the  Trinity,  like  Arius ;  that  he  raises 
free  judgment  above  grace,  like  Pelagius ;  that  he  treats  Jesus  Christ 
Mke  Nestorius.  .  .  .  What !  aflber  having  escaped  from  the  jaws  of  the 
lion,*  should  we  not  be  on  our  guard  against  the  poisonous  breath  of 
the  dragon  ?  The  rage  of  the  former  is  buried  in  his  tomb ;  the  latter 
would  perpetuate  his  pernicious  doctrines  for  ages  to  come." 

Such  epistles  as  the  foregoing  could  not  fail  to  raise  a  storm 
against  Abeilard,  Accused  of  every  offence  which  was  odious 
and  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  dominant  Church — and  accused 
with  so  much  tact  and  ability — a  defence  of  some  sort  was 


Uiged  by  the  representations  of  his  followers,  Abeilard  pro- 
tested against  the  accusations  made  against  him.  He  was  even 
induced  to  express  his  intention  of  defending  himself  before  the 
Council  General  which  was  to  judge  him.  With  the  evidence  of 
his  latter  writings  before  him,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  what 
the  Church  of  Rome  was,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Abeilard  could  have  for  a  moment  imagined  that  any  defence  he 
could  make  would  avail  him  against  the  iudgmeut  of  a  selected 
body  of  the  servants  of  the  Church  ;  and  indeed  at  the  last  moment 
he  appears  to  have  seen  how  futile  the  effort  would  have  been. 

Nevertheless,  the  expected  intellectual  combat  between  two 
lach  famous  men  as  Abeilard  and  Bernard  excited  the  most 
mtense  interest  amongst  all  parties.  It  was  known  that,  as  the 
champion  of  distinct  and  conflicting  views,  both  had  been  ordered 
to  attend  before  the  Council  to  plead  their  respective  causes.  The 
anticipated  combat  was  to  be  a  struggle  between  fixed,  unpro- 
gressing  superstition  on  the  one  band,  and  free  discussion  and 
examination  on  the  other. 

*  Alluding  to  the  antipope,  Peter  the  Lion. 
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The  eighth  day  of  Pentecost  of  the  year  1140  was  appointed 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Council  at  Sens.  In  addition  to  prelates 
and  theologians  from  almost  every  corner  of  the  known  world, 
there  also  flocked  to  the  town  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
France,  with  the  entire  Court  of  Paris^  and  the  Eang  himself  at 
their  head. 

From  the  first  St.  Bernard  had  professed  an  extreme  reluctance 
to  enter  into  the  contest,  not  that  he  doubted  the  cause  he  advo- 
cated, but  because  (he  said)  he  considered  himself  unworthy  to 
defend  that  cause.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Council  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  :«- 

*'  The  Archbishop  of  Sens  calls  upon  me — who  am  I,  meanest  of 
all !  to  contend  with  Abeilard  face  to  face  ?  He  has  appointed  the 
day  upon  which  the  theologian  shall  sustain  before  the  assembled 
bishops  the  impious  assertions  against  which  I  dared  to  proiest.  I 
refuse  to  appear ;  because,  in  all  truth,  I  am  only  a  child  ;  because  4nj 
adversary  has  been  trained  by  the  disputations  of  his  younger  days  ; 
and  besides,  I  think  it  is  not  proper  to  compromise  the  authority  of  the 
faith  founded  upon  the  word  of  God  by  an  appeal  to  the  subtle  argu- 
ments of  human  reasoning.  Therefore,  I  reply  that  no  other  accusers 
are  required  than  his  own  writings.  In  addition,  this  matter  does  not 
concern  me  personally ;  it  appertains  to  the  bishops  who  are  the 
guardians  and  the  interpreters  of  the  faith." 

This  letter  gives  a  very  good  insight  into  the  character  of 
Bernard.  First,  he  shows  himself  a  worthy  son  of  the  Church 
militant,  who  desires  condemnation  without  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity  for  defenee  or  justification ;  and  then  he  declines,  on  very 
frivolous  grounds,  to  substantiate  his  charges  against  the  man 
whom  he  is  openly  accused  of  calumniating. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  some  negotiations  appear  to  have  taken 
place,  which  cannot  now  be  defined,  but  which  may  easily  be 
guessed  at  But  probably  the  common  understanding  so  fre- 
quently arrived  at  in  our  modern  Law  Courts — that  if  the 
accused  will  plead  guilty,  the  rigour  of  the  law  will  be  tempered 
towards  him — ^was  brought  into  play  in  this  instance.  Matters 
having  apparently  been  arranged  in  this  manner,  Bernard 
accepted  the  task  of  ostensibly  coming  forward  as  the  prosecutor 
of  Abeilard.  The  following  letter  was  accordingly  written  by 
him  : — 

**  I  am  obliged  to  yield  to  the  representations  of  my  friends.  They 
see  indeed  that  all  the  world  is  preparing  for  this  conflict,  and  they 
perceive  that  my  absence  would  be  an  excuse  for  the  falling  off  of  the 
weak  in  faith,  and  a  subject  of  triumph  for  those  who  are  in  error. 
I  yield  then,  although  with  regret,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  without 
other  preparation  than  that  recommended  by  the  evangelist,  *  And  ye 
shall  be  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake ;  but  take 
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no  thought  hovr  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  giren  you  in 
this  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak ;'  and  also  this  assuraace,  '  The 
lord  is  on  my  side,  and  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me.' " 

In  obedience  to  the  summons,  Abeilard  also  proceeded  to 
Sens  by  the  appointed  day ;  but  his  mind  was  made  up;  his 
definite  course — the  only  one  which  could  secure  him  a  little 
peace  and  quiet — was  decided  upon.  To  contend  against  Borne 
when  all  her  might  was  marshalled  against  him  was  hopeless ; 
but  to  contend  against  her  as  he  then  stood  was  madness  itself 
Far  gone  in  years;,  broken-hearted  and  broken-spirited,  enfeebled 
by  physical  diseases,  what  could  the  wrecks  the  shadow,  of  the 
Abeilard  of  former  days  do  ? 

There  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  submission,  and  then  to 
seek  an  obecure  and  peaceful  comer  in  which  to  linger  out  the 
lest  of  his  weary  life.  If  Church  reform  was  necessary,  it  must 
be  done  by  some  one  whose  strength  and  vigour  of  mind  and 
body  bore  some  proportion  to  the  task,  not  by  the  Reformer  who 
stood  before  the  Council  at  Sens,  prepared  to  drink  the  cup  of 
humiliation  to  the  very  dregs.  Abeilard  might,  it  is  true,  have 
still  shown  fight^  but  it  would  have  been  without  purpose,  and 
without  a  result  more  satisfactory  than  would  follow  from  a 
humble  submission  at  once.  As  was  said  of  Heloise,  so  it  might 
be  said  of  Abeilaxd — ^both  were  less  consecrated  to  religion  than 
to  the  memory  which  lay  between  them.  They  were  less  con- 
Kcrated  to  Ood  than  to  each  other. 

With  those  feelings  and  anticipations,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Abeilard  at  the  last  moment  chose  to  secure  for  his  closing  years 
that  peace  which  could  only  be  found  by  a  full  and  complete 
submission.  When  called  upon  to  speak  before  the  Council,  he 
accordingly  declined  a  controversy.  Thereupon  the  task  of  Bernard 
was  restricted  to  simply  pointing  out  what  he  considered  heretical 
in  the  productions  of  his  opponent,  leaving  him  the  choice  of 
retraction  or  refutation.  Abeilard,  in  reply,  contented  himself 
with  registering  a  formal  appeal  to  the  Pope; 

The  Council  unanimously  pronounced  Abeilard's  condemna- 
tion, and  Bernard  and  the  Church  were  jubilant.  *'  I  have  seen," 
Bernard  wrote  in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  (quoting  the  language 
of  David),  "  I  have  seen  the  impious  lifted  as  high  as  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon.    I  passed,  and  they  were  there  no  longer.'' 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Sens,  as  well  as  AbeUard  s  appeal, 
came  before  the  Pope  Innocent  in  due  course,  and  the  latter, 
after  having  considered  both  sides  of  the  question,  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Council,  and  condemned  Abeilard  to  an  "  eternal 
silence  on  all  theological  matters.'' 

Abeilard's  position  was  thus  clearly  and  unmistakably  deter- 
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mined.  However  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
may  be  deplored  or  excused,  it  was  certainly  not  to  the  advantage 
of  mankind  in  general  that  he  did  not,  or  could  not,  persevere  in 
the  contest.  Had  he  done  so,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  established  a  reformed  Christianity  in  the  very  stronghold 
of  Catholicism  on  a  purified,  simple,  and  intelligible  basis.  As  it 
was,  broken  down  by  his  misfortunes  and  shorn  of  everything 
which  could  make  life  worth  struggling  for,  he  issued  the  follow- 
ing apology,  which  his  opponents  flattered  themselves  was  a 
recantation,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  clear  and  beautiful  defence 
of  the  purity  of  his  principles  and  the  perfectly  disinterested 
character  of  his  motives  : — 

fl 

"  To  all  the  children  of  Holy  Church,  Abeilard  the  least  of  all.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  the  best  things  are  corrupted ;  and,  aa  Saint 
Jerome  has  observed,  that  to  write  many  books  is  to  draw  down  many 
censures.  In  comparison  with  the  works  of  others,  mine  are  of  little 
consequence.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  criticism,  although  in  my 
books  I  do  not  discover  my  errors,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  maintain 
them,  if  any  are  found  therein.  Perhaps  I  have  erred  in  writing  on 
some  subjects  otherwise  than  I  should  have  done ;  but  I  call  God  to 
witness — who  is  the  sentiment  of  my  soul — ^that  I  have  said  nothing 
from  malice,  or  by  a  voluntary  perversity.  I  have  spoken  much  in 
divers  public  schools,  and  I  have  never  given  my  instruction  as  dis- 
guised bread  or  hidden  water.  ...  If  in  the  multitude  of  my  words 
dangerous  assertions  have  entered,  as  it  is  written,  *  In  much  speaking 
it  is  impossible  not  to  ein,'  the  task  of  defending  my  opinions  has 
never  led  me  into  heresy,  and  I  have  always  been  ready  in  satisfying 
exigencies,  to  modify  what  I  had  incautiously  said,  or  to  retract  it 
entirely.     Such  are  my  sentiments ;  I  never  had  others." 

This  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  best  of  Ber- 
nard's effusions.  It  carries  with  it  an  air  of  conviction  which  is 
completed  and  confirmed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  man  at  the  time  he  penned  it. 

Essayists  and  historians  like  Macaulay  have  been  unable  to 
suppress  their  admiration  for  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  has  enabled  it  during  so  many  centuries  to  hold  its  place 
in  the  world  with  so  little  loss  of  power  and  influence.  But  the 
Church  committed  a  grave  error  when  it  adopted  that  policy  of 
opposing  reform  as  heresy.  Had  the  Abeiiards  of  its  history 
been  listened  to,  and  favoured  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Ber- 
nards, reform  would  have  prevented  rebellion,  and  a  vast  and 
united  Christian  Church  would  long  ere  this  have  familiarized  a 
large  proportion  of  mankind  with  the  practice,  and  not  merely 
the  theory  of  Christian  principles. 

After  the  publication  of  his  defence,  Abeilard  sought  and 
received  an  asylum  in  the  Abbey  of  Cluny,  at  the  head  of  which 
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establisbment  was  his  old  friend  Peter  the  Venerable.  There  he 
lingered  out  the  last  two  years  of  liis  remarkable  life,  a  meek 
and  silent  old  man,  weary  of  the  world  which  had  dealt  so 
harshly  with  him,  weary  of  himself,  of  the  disputes  of  theologians 
and  philosophers,  and  of  the  deceptive  glory  and  brilliancy  of 
his  past  career.  His  friend,  Peter  the  Venerable,  records  that  he 
lived  in  the  strictest  seclusion  and  with  great  austerity,  only 
partaking  of  the  scantiest  and  coarsest  nourishment  His  love 
for  Heloise  was  all  that  remained  of  his  old  passions  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  that  was  unchanged  and  unabated. 

His  last  letter  to  her  before  his  departure  from  the  scene 
of  his  earthly  cares  affords  a  touching  illustration  of  his  con« 
stancy : — 

"  You  have  been  the  victim  of  my  love,  become  now  the  victim  of 
my  repent-ance.  Accomplish  faithfully  that  which  God  demands  of 
you.  It  is  a  mAnifestAtion  of  his  greatness  that  the  only  foundation 
of  his  goodness  to  man  lies  in  our  weaknesses ;  let  us  mourn  over 
ours  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  He  only  waits  for  our  contrition  and 
humility  to  put  an  end  to  our  misfortunes.  Let  our  repentance  be  as 
public  as  our  crimes  were.  We  are  a  sad  example  of  the  imprudence 
of  youth.  Let  us  show  our  generation  and  posterity  that  the  repen- 
tance of  our  errors  has  merited  their  forgiveness ;  and  let  us  make 
them  admire  in  us  *the  power  of  the  grace  which  has  been  able  to 
triumph  over  the  tyranny  of  our  passions.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by 
occasional  returns  of  tenderness,  tor  it  is  a  virtue  to  combat  and  over- 
come such  attacks.  May  your  knowledge  of  human  weaknesses  teach 
you  to  support  the  faults  of  your  companions.  If  I  have  corrupted 
your  mind,  compromised  your  salvation,  tarnished  your  reputation, 
destroyed  your  honour,  pardon  me,  and  remember  that  it  is  Christian 
mercy  to  forgive  the  evil  I  have  done  you.  Providence  calls  us  to 
him ;  do  not  oppose  him,  Heloise.  Do  not  write  to  me  any  more. 
This  is  the  last  letter  you  will  receive  from  me,  but  in  whatsoever 
place  I  die  I  shall  leave  directions  for  my  body  to  be  conveyed  to 
]?araclet.  Then  I  shall  require  prayers  and  not  tears ;  then  only  you 
will  see  me  to  fortify  your  piety,  and  my  corpse,  more  eloquent  than 
myself,  will  teach  you  what  one  loves  when  one  loves  a  man." 

Before  his  death  an  interview  was  brought  about  between  him 
and  St.  Bernard,  through  the  intermediary  of  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable. Such  an  interview  was  in  itself  an  historical  episode,  and 
one  well  worthy  of  depiction  by  the  poet  or  painter. 

When  death  came  to  him  on  the  21st  of  April,  1142,  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  age  passed  from  this  life,  let  us  hope,  to 
another  and  happier  world,  **  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'' 

In  accordance  with  bis  last  wishes  his  body  was  entombed  at 
Paraclete  the  chief  mourner  being  his  wife  Heloise.     For  twenty- 
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two  years  ^)ie  li?ed  tx)  watch  by  bis  tomb,  the  most  constaiit  of 
women,  th^  most  unfortunate  of  wives.  On  the  17th  of  May, 
1164(9  the  final  aet  in  this  touching  drama  was  performed  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  unhappy  couple,  and  the  body  of  Heloise 
was  lowered  into  the  tomb  of  Abeilard.  A  popular  legend 
asserts  that  <m  opeaing  the  tomb  for  the  interment  of  Heloise^ 
the  faithful  husband  who  had  so  long  awaited  the  coming  of  his 
beloved  wife  extended  his  fleshless  arms  to  receive  her. 

The  united  remains  of  husband  and  wife  were  not  permitted 
to  rest  tranquilly  in  the  grave  where  they  had  been  depositedL 
The  vicissitudes  of  their  lives  seemed  to  be  continued  after  their 
death.  In  the  year  1800  their  bones  were  transported  to  the 
cemetery  of  P^re  La  Chaise,  Paris,  where  a  handsome  Gothic  monur 
ment  was  erected  over  them.  The  visitor  to  the  cemetery  will 
find  the  tomb  in  the  older  part  of  the  grounds  on  the  right  of 
the  main  entrance,  and  will  perceive  by  the  iminortellea,  in  all 
stages  of  freshness  and  decay,  heaped  upon  it,  that  there  are 
still  sympathetic  souls  who  mourn  the  fate  of  those  unhappy 
lovers  of  the  Middle  Age. 
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1 .  The  Debates  on  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  November  and 

December,  1641,  vdth  an  Introductory  Essay  on  English 
Freedom  under  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Sovereigns.  By 
John  Fobster,  LL.D.    London.    1860. 

2.  A  Life  of  the  Great  Lord  Favrfax,  Commander-vn-Chief  of 

the  Army  of  the  Parliament  of  England.  By  Clemens 
K  Mabkham,  F.S.A.    London.    1870. 

IF  there  is  anything  certain  in  the  lessons  of  history,  it  is 
that  a  Bepublic  is  not  the  creation  of  a  law-giver,  and  that 
it  demands  for  its  origin  and  existence  a  combination  of  favour- 
able circumstances.  It  takes  root  and  thrives  best  in  an  ad- 
vancing society,  and  demands  the  safeguard  of  much  honesty  of 
purpose  and  a  powerful  public  opinion.  Superstition,  great 
inequalities  of  fortune,  and  veneration  for  high  birth,  as  well  as 
an  inordinate  desire  for  power,  and  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of 
life  are  extremely  unfavourable  to  its  existenca  As  a  Common- 
wealth is  the  highest  ideal  of  a  State,  it  requires  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  high  ideal  of  character.  Where  the  standard  of 
individual  character  is  too  low  a  Republic  cannot  exist  save  in 
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K  the  <fifiiarent  individaak  wluch  compose  the  State  are 
80  aemie  that  they  will  not  resist  oppi»snoii,  aaye  when  it  takes 
the  ibim  of  unbearaUe  tyranny  directed  against  themselves,  and 
if  they  are  so  oDprincifded  that  they  are  always  ready  to  abuse 
any  power  committed  to  their  chaige  for  their  own  private  ad- 
vancement, neither  a  Bepublic  nor  a  limited  monarchy  can 
ezkt.  Despotism  is  the  only  feasible  government ;  and  such  a 
people  may  o(Hisider  themselves  fortunate  when  they  are  ruled 
by  a  master  whose  conduct  is  regulated  by  the  restraints  of 
morality  and  religion,  and  who  possesses  within  his  own  mind 
the  cheeks  which  are  not  found  elsewhere. 

IlMce  are  nations  wh^re  the  political  character  is  so  degraded 
that  they  cannot  even  form  a  centralized  despotism  of  any  extent. 
The  beet  tbiitg  thai  can  happen  to  them  is  to  be  conquered  by 
another  people  more  capable  of  holdii^  together  the  machinery 
of  govemnaent. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  th«»  are  two  daasps  of  phik^ 
sophers^  who  explain  historical  events  in  a  totally  di£ferent  man- 
ner.  One  party  regards  all  great  events  as  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result  of  great  social  and  physical  causes  whidi 
statesmen  and  generals  can  do  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  or 
controL  The  other  party  believes  that  causes  of  limited  range 
may  now  and  then  lead  to  results  of  the  highest  impcMtance  to 
the  body  politic ;  that  for  example  an  error  of  judgment  in  a 
politician  or  in  a  general,  may  l^ui  to  lasting  consequences  to  a 
whole  nation ;  Uiat  a  single  sabre  stroke  may  sometimes  decide 
the  fate  of  an  empire,  and  that  a  successful  conspiracy  may 
aooelerate  events  which  might  otherwise  have  slumbered  for 
generationa 

Between  these  two  views  there  is  a  considerable  range  of 
opinion^  and  the  reader  will  see  in  the  course  of  this  article  that 
its  autlM>r  is  disposed  to  make  allowance  both  for  great  social 
caosesy  and  for  what  may  be  called  political  accidents,  just  as 
our  own  fortunes  are  determined,  not  only  by  our  antecedents  and 
our  individual  diaracter,  but  also  by  the  interference  of  a  third 
set  of  causes  which  are  not  the  subject  of  ordinary  calculation, 
and  which  are  therefore  called  fortuitoua 

There  has  been  only  one  attempt  to  found  a  C(»nmonwealth 
in  England;  and  this  so  signally  failed  that  it  is  generally 
believ^  the  attempt  was  a  political  mistake  which  ought  fairly 
to  bring  its  authors  into  discredit^  as  a  set  of  headstrong 
theorists  who  mistook  the  wants  and  capabilities  of  their  countiy"> 
men. 

A  careful  survey  both  of  the  political  events  which  preceded 
the  Crommonwealth,  and  the  social,  religious,  and  intellectual 
condition  of  these  memorable  times,  may  convince  some,  at  least, 
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that  the  Btatesmen  who  sought  to  give  to  posterity,  at  the  cost 
of  their  own  blood  and  toil,  the  blessings  of  a  free  Constita- 
tion,  have  done  less  to  deserve  our  contempt  and  more  to 
deserve  our  gratitude  than  is  generally  imagined.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  justifv  the  view  that  these  men  were  real  states- 
men and  no  mere  dreamers,  that  in  their  day  a  state  of  affidra 
existed,  the  result  of  great  social  causes,  which  was  unusually 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  that 
the  failure  of  their  design,  and  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  was  in 
a  great  measure  due  to  political  accidents. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest  many  causes  have 
been  at  work  to  diminish  both  the  power  of  the  king  and  that  of 
the  barona  Some  of  these  causes  we  have  already  tried  to  point 
out  in  our  article  on  "  Land  Tenures  and  their  Consequences."* 

By  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  line  of  English 
sovereigns  liecame  extinct.  Self-interest  might  prompt  the 
courtiers  who  crowded  round  James  I.  to  profess  the  highest 
loyalty  for  the  heir  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  English  people  could 
hardly  forget  that  their  new  king  was  the  lineal  descendant  ot 
those  Scottish  princes  who  had  so  often  borne  fire  and  sword  over 
the  northern  counties,  that  his  great-grandfather  had  been  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden  by  an  English  archer,  that  his  grand- 
father had  died  of  grief  at  the  ill  success  of  an  attempt  to  invade 
England,  and  that  his  mother  had  been  beheaded  within  an 
English  prison.  Had  the  new  king  of  Great  Britain  been  a  bold, 
accomplished,  and  spirited  prince,  like  his  ancestors,  James  I., 
James'  lY.,  or  James  Y.,  more  of  the  sentiment  of  hereditaiy 
loyalty  might  have  passed  to  the  new  dynasty.  As  it  was,  his 
appearance  was  contemptible,  his  manners  ungainly,  and  his 
speech  ungracious. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  Mr.  Forsterf  has  pointedly  re* 
marked,  that  no  arrangement  was  made,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Scottish  prince,  so  far  to  define  and  modify  the  royal  preroga- 
tive as  to  satisfy  those  popular  demands  which  Elizabeth  had 
such  difficulty  in  resisting,  and  to  secure  which  the  nation  had  to 
go  through  a  bloody  civil  war  and  two  revolutiona 
^  This  feeble  prince  disgusted  his  subjects  by  claiming  preroga- 
tives which  the  Plantagenets  and  the  Tudors  could  not  put  in 
exercise^  and  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  despotic  sovereign  while 
his  own  household  treated  him  with  disrespect.  At  the  same 
time  he  weakened  his  own  power  by  his  inglorious  foreign  policy, 
his  persecutions  of  the  Puritans,  his  unworthy  favouritism,  and 
the  shameless  expedients  by  which  he  sought  to  obtain  more 

*  Wettmifuier  Review,  January,  1870. 
t  "  The  Debates  on  the  Qrand  Kemonatrance,"  pp.  90-91. 
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money  to  aquaiider  away.  He  degraded  the  estimation  of  the 
nobility  by  selling  titles  and  peerages,  and  destroyed  his  own 
hold  over  the  nobles  by  selling  the  leasehold  estates  of  the 
Crown.* 

When  Charles  I.  came  to  the  throne  many  causes  were  at  work 
to  help  the  growth  of  public  spirit  and  the  demand  for  popular 
lights.  That  mighty  change  which  came  with  the  revival  of 
letters  and  arts,  with  the  Beformation,  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  exploration  of  the  navigable  world,  was  still  working  in 
the  minds  of  a  generation  as  great  as  England  had  overproduced. 
A  religions  creed  was  a  thing  to  which  men  were  willing  to  shape 
their  Uves,  to  suffer  for  and  to  die  for ;  and  there  was  that  ex- 
treme conscientiousness  in  private  life  which  is  the  best  safeguard 
of  public  virtue  and  of  public  freedom.  In  relision  there  was  a 
wpnt  of  inquiry  which  Prelacy  vainly  strugglea  to  stifle.  The 
meaning  and  the  value  of  political  freedom  was  becoming  better 
mdeistood,  and  the  great  diffusion  of  classical  learning  had  fllled 
the  minds  of  the  educated  with  a  vague  admiration  of  the  glories 
of  democratic  Athens  and  republican  Rome;  while  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  gave  the  people  ideas  of  governments  con- 
structed on  a  different  plan.firom  the  traditional  feudalism  of 
Emope.  The  generation  which  produced  orators  and  statesmen 
like  Eliot,  Fym,  Hampden,  and  Yane ;  soldiers  like  Cromwell, 
Fairfax,  and  Ireton ;  admirals  like  Blake ;  jurists  like  Selden ; 
poets  like  Milton,  Butler,  and  Marvell ;  physicians  like  Harvey 
and  Sydenham ;  philosophers  like  Harrington,  Cudworth,  and 
Hobb^ — ^was  a  generation  that  might  well  desire  to  found  a 
Commonwealth  and  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  kings.  Social 
and  political  changes  were  working  in  the  same  direction ;  the 
nobility  were  losing  hold  of  their  estates ;  the  Commoners  were 
becoming  more  and  more  wealthy.  In  the  third  Parliament  of 
Charies  it  was  computed  that  the  property  of  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Peers.  The 
yeomanry  were  increasing  both  in  numbers,  substance,  and  inde- 
pendence. England  was  beginning  to  compete  with  Holland  for 
the  trade  with  America  and  the  East  Indies;  the  capital  and  the 
seaport  towns  were  rapidly  growing  in  wealth,  numbers,  and  im- 
portance, maintaining  a  large  trading  and  manufacturing  class 
with  habits  and  thoughts  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  who  looked  to  the  throne  to  uphold  their  decaying 
frivilege& 

Charles  Stuart  was  firmly  convinced  that  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  affairs  was  '^  a  thing  nothing  pertaining  to 

•  See  fiiahop  Burnet's  *'  History  of  hia  Own  Times."     Oxford,  1883. 
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the  peoplid/'  and  that  it  depended  upon  his  own  good  pleasure 
to  revoke  those  popular  rights  which  had  been  granted  by  his 
predecessors  on  the  English  throne.  For  eleven  years  he 
ruled  without  a  Parliament  He  levied  taxes  illegally ;  kept 
men  in  prison  on  his  own  authority ;  put  unjust  judges  in  the 
CSourts  of  Law ;  and  continued  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans; 
who  were  now  becoming  a  party  formidable  by  their  numbeca; 
but  still  more  so  by  their  zeal,  firmness,  and  intelligence. 
There  seemed  great  danger  that  with  the  aid  whi<^  Charles 
derived  from  the  Machiavellian  genius  of  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, the  liberties  of  England  would  perish  like  those  of  Arra- 
fon.  But  fortunately  for  the  future  d  these  kingdoms,  Charles 
ad  so  little  notion  of  his  real  situation,  that  during  the 
height  of  the  struggle  he  chose  to  quarrel  with  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects, who,  with  a  little  management^  might  have  been  brought 
to  give  important  assistance  in  putting  down  the  English  Com- 
inon&  The  Scotch  knew  little  of  civil  liberty ;  but  they  had 
adopted  the  democratic  religious  equality  of  Geneva  into  their 
National  Church,  and  on  Charles  attempting  by  arbitrary  de- 
crees to  establish  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  the  whole  nation  rotte 
in  arms  against  him« 

The  tenth  -ptince  of  the  unfortunate  Scottish  line  of  Stuart 
now  led  a  Southern  army  n<Mrthwards  against  the  country  which 
had  given  him  birth,  while  the  Presbyterians  and  friends  of 
liberty  in  England  trembled  for  the  first  time  at  the  prospect  of 
a  victory  of  ^eir  own  eountrymen  over  their  hereditary  enemies : 
for  they  hoped  in  the  overthrow  of  the  prince  to  gain  the 
freedom  of  the  peof^. 

A  Scottish  army  occupied  th«  northern  counties  of  England, 
and  the  King,  unable  to  drive  them  away,  and  alarmed  at  the 
universal  discontent  of  his  English  subjects,  was  obliged  oooe 
more  to  issue  writs  for  an  election. 

In  November,  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  first  met  It  was 
composed  of  men  whose  courage  and  ability  had  been  dearly 
proved  in  the  hard  struggle  against  the  King  and  his  faction, 
and  whose  resentment  had  been  inflamed  by  the  arbitrary 
punishments  which  many  of  them  had  suffered,  as  well  as  br 
the  outraged  rights  of  the  nation  whom  they  represented. 
Though  elected  under  the  stimulus  of  popular  indignation,  none 
of  them  were  returned  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the 
monarchy,  and  few  of  them  at  that  time  were  Bepubficaos. 
But  they  came  determined  to  gain  securities  for  the  vidated 
liberties  of  England,  and  went  on  their  work  with  couragn  and 
celerity.  Finch,  the  Lord  Keeper,  fled ;  Laud,  the  Ardu^ishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  imprisoned ;  Strafford  was  impeached  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  Pym,  the  great  JPariiamentary 
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orator  and  leader  of  the  House  of  CommoDB,  for  aiding  and  en- 
couraging hia  roaster  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  English  Con- 
fldtution.  From  the  day  that  Strafford's  head  rolled  on  the 
seaffold,  men  knew  that  the  Long  Parliament  was  the  ruling 
power  in  the  nation.  The  Star  Chamber  was  abolished,  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  voted,  by  which  it  was  made  law  that  a  Par- 
liament should  be  assembled  every  three  years,  and  if  the 
sovereign  failed  to  call  it^  there  were  provisions  in  the  Act  that 
elections  should  be  held  without  his  consent. 

It  is  always  easy  to  awake  the  conservative  feelings  of  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  English  people ;  and  as  concession  after 
concession  was  extorted  from  the  unwiUing  prince,  a  party  was 
gradually  formed  in  his  favour^  comprising  men  like  Hyde, 
Falklaad,  and  Culpeper,  who  had  previously  taken  a  decided 
part  against  him.    The  English  are  fonder  of  building  their  laws 
and  institutions  upon  ancient  usage  and  historical  precedent, 
than  upon  abstract  rights.    The  popular  party  were  pleased  to 
trace  the  liberties  they  possessed  to  something  their  ancestors 
bad  possessed,  and  the  liberties  they  claimed  to  something  their 
aacestors  had  lost.    No  doubt  free  institutions,  and  the  rudi* 
meals  of  free  institutions,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Norman 
tyrants ;  and  even  after  the  Conquest,  a  few  privileges  which 
the  people  still  held  had  in  course  of  time  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  concessions  made  by  princes  in  the  exigencies  of  civil  dis- 
cord, had  been  forgotten  or  revoked  by  themselves  or  their  suc- 
cessors.    Owing  to  this  bent  of  the  English  mind,  the  historical 
investigations  of  men  like  Cotton  and  Selden  were  of  real  value 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  obnoxious  to  favourers  of  arbitrary 
government  like  James  }.  and  Charles  I.    Nevertheless,  manage 
the  argument  in  detail  as  you  may,  it  is  clear  that  tiie  people 
held  rights  under  Elizabeth  which  they  did  not  possess  under 
the  Plaatagenets,  or  even  under  Edward  the  Confessor;  and 
that  the  Boyal  prerogative  had  suffered  much  from  the  continual 
encroachments  of  the  Commons.    As  Charles  I.  had  persistently 
struggled  to  take  back  the  concessions  of  his  predecesscvs,  the 
Long  Parliament,  clear  in  its  sense  of  right,  strong  in  its  popu- 
larity, and  justly  dbtrustful  of  the  sincerity  of  tl^  prince,  not 
only  demanded  new  privileges,  but  that  these  rights  should  be 
feaeed  by  new  securities.    Those  who  believe  in  uie  divine  right 
of  kings,  or  the  expediency  of  a  despotic  government^  will  of 
eonrse  deplore  the  concessions  of  the  prince ;  those  in  favour  of 
limited  monarchy  will  draw  the  line  according  to  their  fancy 
here  or  there,  and  say  that  beyond  this  or  that  constitutional 
meridiaa  the  Long  Parliiunent  overpassed  the  limits  o(  popular 
rights ;  while  those  who  believe  that  the  people  can  at  any  time 
tdLc  back  from^  its  rulers  the  power  it  has  delegated  to  them. 
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w31  not  be  disposed  to  blame  any  of  the  demands  of  the  Com- 
mons, if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  people  were  fit  to  exercise  the 
privil^es  claimed  for  them.  Could  Charles  Stuart  have  been 
trusted,  it  is  certain  that  their  measures  would  have  been  so 
moderate  as  not  to  offend  any  party  really  entitled  to  be  called 
the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty ;  but  as  it  was,  the  Commons 
were  led  to  demand  that  the  powers  of  the  Crown  should  be 
curtailed,  in  order  to  disarm  the  faithless  occupant  of  the 
throne. 

After  the  attempt  of  Charles  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Pym, 
Hampden,  Hollis,  Haslerig,  and  Strode,  within  the  House  of 
Commons,  all  attempts  at  compromise  were  fruitless.  The 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  only  allow  Charles  to 
reign  upon  conditions  which  are  regarded  by  a  liberal  historian 
like  Hallam  as  unreasonable ;  but  which,  as  Macaulay  has  re- 
marked, really  amounted  to 

'*  Little  more  than  the  change  which,  in  the  next  generation,  was 
effected  by  the  Be  volution.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  Bevolution,  the 
sovereign  was  not  deprived  by  law  of  the  power  of  namin^g  his 
ministers:  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  since  the  Bevolation,  no 
ministry  has  been  able  to  remain  in  office  six  months  in  opposition  to 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  true,  that  the  sovereign 
still  possesses  the  power  of  creating  peers,  and  the  more  important 
power  of  the  sword  :  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  the  sovereign  has,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  been  guided  by 
advisers  who  possess  the  confidence  of  tlie  representatives  of  the 
nation.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  Eoundhead  party  in  1642,  and 
the  statesmen  who,  about  half  a  century  later,  effected  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  exactly  the  same  object  in  view.  That  object  was  to  ter- 
minate the  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament,  by  giving 
to  the  Parliament  a  supreme  control  over  the  executive  administration. 
The  statesmen  of  the  Bevolution  effected  this  indirectly  by  changing 
the  dynasty.  The  Boundheads  of  1642,  being  unable  to  change 
the  dynasty,  were  compelled  to  take  a  direct  course  towards  their 
end."* 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  who  took  part  against  the 
King,  amounting  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  body,  now 
took  the  executive  government  into  their  hands  in  all  those 
districts  which  acknowledged  their  right  to  levy  war ;  and  within 
those  districts  at  least  the  English  Commonwealth  commenced 
its  troubled  existence. 

The  Civil  War  lasted  four  years.  At  the  beginning,  neither 
party  could  bring  forward  disciplined  soldiers  ;  there  were  few 
officers  to  be  got  skilled  in  military  manoeuvres ;  and  no 
generals  capable  of  comprehensive  strategic  plans.     The  war  was 

♦  "  History  of  England."    London :  1860.    Vol.  L  p.  111. 
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decided  by  violent  and  bloody  actions  on  the  open  field.    There 
were  few    fortresses  able  to  resist  cannon ;  field  artillery  was 
of  little  use ;  firearms  had  not  yet  attained  such  precision  of 
uui,  and  soreness  of  discharge,  as  to  be  the  decisive  weapon  in 
warfare.     The  infantry  wore  defensive  armour,  and  carried  rests 
for  their  muskets,  which  they  stuck  in  the  ground.    The  bayonet 
was  unknown ;  but  one- half  the  infantry  bore  pikes ;  and  the 
cavalry  sabre  decided  many  a  fight.     Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
commenced  as  cavalry  officers.      The  battle  of  Naseby  was 
decided  by  cavalry  charges,  putting  to  flight  the  royal  horse, 
and  surrounding  the  infantry.      At  the  siege  of  Drogheda, 
Cromwell  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  acting  with  infantry  alone 
against  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot.     Even  after  the  Parlia- 
mentary infantry  had  passed  through  the  breach,  and  gained 
possession  of  a  church,  little  way  was  made  till  the  enemy's 
cavalry  were  dispersed  by  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  Cromwell's 
horse,  with  much  difficulty  brought  into  the  town.   Lesley  ruined 
Montrose's  army  with  a  cavalry  force.    At  Dunbar,  Cromwell's 
cavalry  charged  through  the  Scottish  foot. 

It  was  natural  that,  during  the  Civil  War,  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  inclined  to  trust  members  of  their  own  body, 
whose  sentiments  were  well  pronounced,  with  the  administration 
of  affikirs,  and  high  commands  in  the  army;  but  while  the  deli- 
berative power  of  the  Assembly  was  weakened  by  the  withdrawal 
of  above  one-fourth  of  its  ablest^  members,  it  was  found  that  good 
statesmen  might  make  indifferent  colonels  of  regiments,  and 
that  orators  who  could  think  upon  their  legs  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  could  not  think  so  clearly  when  seated  upon 
a  hussar  saddle,  with  bullets  hissing  in  their  ears ;  and  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  that  those  who  had  brought  on  the  war  by 
their  votes  should  not  hold  lucrative  appointments  during  its 
continuance. 

It  was  proposed  by  Zouch  Tate,  that  no  member  of  Parliament 
should  retain  command  in  the  army ;  and  this  measure,  known 
as  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  seconded  by  the  eloquence  and 
example  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  gave  up  his  own  post  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  was  carried  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons, 
and  forced  through  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  task  of  remodelling  the  army  was  given  to  Lord  Fairfax. 
As  may  be  seen  from  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  the  changes  were  more 

*  ''The  22nd  of  Jannar^r  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  Anti-Parliament 
to  meet  at  Oxford,  the  Parbament  at  Westminster  called  the  House,  and  there 
appeared  880  of  their  members,  besides  100  more  in  the  service  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  several  connties ;  and  now  they  expelled  by  vote  forty  members 
who  had  deserted  the  Parliament." — WhUetoek^t  Memoirs,  London: 
1682,  p.  76. 

[Yol.  XCVL  No.  CLXXXIX.}-New  Smues,  Vol.  XL.   No.  L  I 
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amongst  the  officers  than  amongst  the  men.  It  is  all  very  well 
quoting  a  speech  of  Oliver  Cromwell's,  that  the  Parliamentary 
troops  were,  ere  he  took  the  matter  in  hand,  *'  most  of  them  old 
decayed  serving  men,  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows.'' 
It  may  be  safely  a^rmed  that  the  number  of  such  persons^ 
whether  decayed  or  undeoayed,  never  was  so  great  as  to  fumisb 
any  large  contingent  to  the  Parliamentary  forces;  and  that, 
during  a  civil  war,  an  army  cannot  be  changed  like  a  pack  of 
cards.  The  change  was  mainly  in  the  officers  selected  from 
those  who  had  proved  themselves  most  capable,  in  the  increased 
discipline,  in  the  determination,  which  had  been  sadly  wanting 
to  Essex,  of  losing  no  chance  to  strike  hard  at  the  king's  forces, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  organizing  power  and  able  generalship  of 
Fairfax ;  for  it  is  incorrect,  as  Carlyle  and  his  followers  pretend, 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  real  head  of  the  army  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Civil  War.  As  Mr.  Markham  shows  in  his  '^  Life 
of  Lord  Fairfax," 

"  that  great  man  was  in  all  respects  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
new  army ;  he  selected  the  officers,  organized  the  raiments,  and  con- 
ducted the  operations  in  the  field. 

"  Cromwell  was  subsequently  his  very  efficient  Lieuteoant'ge&eral 
of  Horse ;  but  he  was  of  no  use  to  him  in  preparing  for  the  fidd,  nor 
in  making  the  important  arrangements  at  Windsor,  where  Major- 
general  Skippon,  and  not  Cromwell,  was  Sir  Thomas's  right  hand.* 

'*  It  was  Fairfax  whose  genius  won  the  fight  at  Naseby,  and  whose 
oonsummate  generalship  concluded  the  war,  and  restored  peace*" 

There  was  no  other  prince  of  the  royal  blood  who  could  be 
trusted  to  ascend  the  throne  under  the  new  limitations  which 
the  Parliamentary  party  considered  necessary,  and  it  was  found 
impossible  to  come  to  any  arrangement  likely  to  be  durable  with 
Charles  Stuart,  whose  faithlessness  was  not  greater  than  his 
obstinacy,  and  who,  during  two  years'  confinement,  intrigued  to 
gain  favourable  terms,  by  getting  the  three  most  powerful 
parties  in  the  island,  tho  Parliament,  the  army,  and  the  Scottish 
nation,  to  bid  against  one  another,  so  that  he  might  secure  for 
himself  better  terms,  and  get  the  assistance  of  one  party  to 
crush  the  others,  hoping  in  the  end  to  betiay  and  ruin  them  all. 
Though  Charles  had  the  misfortune  to  commence  with  a  very 
bad  character  for  sincerity,  and  though  he  made  some  blunders 
in  this  line  of  negotiation,  his  intrigues  were  not  without  a 
measure  of  succesa  His  friends  in  Scotland  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  entered  Eng- 
land with  a  Scottish  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the 
English  Boyalists  stirred  up  a  formidable  insurrection  in  favour 

♦  Markiiam'a  "Life  of  Fairfax,"  p.  196. 
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of  the  King.  This  danger  was  promptly  met  by  the  PaHiament. 
Fairfax  was  sent  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Kent  and 
Essex;  Cromwell  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Wales,  and  cut  off 
Hamilton's  army,  upon  which  the  Covenanting  party  gained  the 
control  of  affairs  in  Edinburgh.  A  portion  of  the  English  fleet 
which  had  mutinied  for  the  King,  and  taken  Prince  Rupert  for 
its  admiral,  was  after  a  long  chase  captured^  destroyed,  or  driven 
off  the  seas  by  Blake, 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  had  disappeared.  Essex  died  about  the  time 
the  King  became  a  prisoner ;  Hampden  had  received  a  mortal 
wound  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  England ;  Pym  had  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  affairs,  which  none  else  could  manage  so 
well ;  and  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  now  occupied  the  conspicuous 
position  of  leaders  of  a  disciplined  army,  which  their  great 
military  talents  had  r^idered  victorious 

And  now  the  question  arose  was  Charles  to  be  allowed  again  to 
fill  the  tbroue,  and  again  to  weave  his  spider-like  webs  to  destroy 
the  men  who  had  fought  for  the  freedom  of  England,  and  to  win 
hack  by  craft  what  he  had  lost  on  the  field.  After  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  escape,  Charles  was  detained  prisoner  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight^  whence  the  leading  men  in  the  army  determined  to 
remove  him,  in  order  to  prevent  a  contemplated  arrangement 
being  made  between  him  and  the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the 
Parliament.  Ludlow  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  delibera« 
tions  of  the  officers  and  the  feeling  in  the  army,  and  though, 
as  Ludlow's  conduct  afterwards  proved,  he  was  warmly  attached 
to  a  popular  government,  all  his  influence  was  exerted  in  in* 
ductng  Fairfax  to  carry  out  this  design.*  It  was  determined  to 
interpose  by  force,  and  those  members  of  the  Commons  most 
anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King,  were  violently  excluded 
from  the  house,  Charles  was  brought  to  London  by  Greneral 
Harrison,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  now  consisting  of  avowed 
Republicans,  appointed  a  commission  to  try  him  as  guilty  of 
the  bloodshed  during  the  Civil  War.  Cromwell  was  absent  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  deliberations  of  the  officers,  and  only  re- 
turned aner  the  interruption  of  the  house,  as  Ludlow  calls  it. 
"  He  declared  that  he  had  not  been  acquainted  with  this  design, 
yet  since  it  was  done  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  would  endeavour  to 
m^iT^t^iiTi  it.'*    As  Bishop  Burnet  says  :t — 

**  Ireton  was  the  person  that  drove  it  on  :  for  Cromwell  was  all  the 
while  in  some  suspense  ahout  it.  Ireton  had  the  principles  and  the 
temper  of  a  Cassius  in  him ;  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  might  have 


•  Ludlow's  "  MeiPoirs,"  vol.  i.  p.  262. 
f  l^unet'a  •'History  of  His  Ovm  Time,**  toI.  i.  p.  79. 
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turned  England  to  a  Commonwealth,  and  he  found  out  Cook  and 
Bradshaw,  two  hold  lawyers,  as  proper  instruments  for  managing  it. 
Fairfax  was  much  distracted  in  his  mind,  and  changed  purposes  often 
every  day." 

Those  who  believe  that  no  breach  of  trust  will  justify  the 
\)uni8hment  of  a  delinquent  prince,  have  condemned  the  ezecu- 
aon  of  Charles  Stuart  as  an  atrocious  murder ;  others  have 
blamed  the  irregularity  of  his  trial,  and  pointed  out  the  bad 
consequences  which  came  from  his  execution.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
meted  by  the  standard  of  his  deserts,  Charles  I.  deserved  the 
punishment  he  got  A  good  deal  can  with  some  reason  be  said 
against  the  irregularity  of  his  trial,  and  the  choice  of  his  judges. 
But  it  ought  not  to  be .  forgotten  that,  if  there  was  no  statute 
law  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  a  king  who  violated  his 
promises  and  broke  his  coronation  oath,  neither  was  there  any 
to  provide  for  his  subjects  rising  in  arms  against  him.  One 
thing  appears  to  us  certain,  that  the  commission,  which,  by 
order  of  Parliament,  sat  as  judges  upon  the  King  acted  under 
motives  of  austere  justice.  The  address  which  the  President 
Bradshaw  delivered  to  Charles  is  a  noble  vindication  of  the 
principles  that  the  law  is  superior  to  the  king,  ''  and,  that  there 
is  something  that  is  superior  to  law,  the  parent  or  author  of  the 
law,  and  that  is,  the  people  of  England." 

"  One  thing  was  remarked  in  him  by  many  in  the  court,  that  when 
the  blood  spilt  in  many  of  the  battles  where  he  was  in  his  owne  person, 
and  had  caus'd  it  to  be  shed  by  his  owne  command,  was  lay*d  to  his 
charge,  he  heard  it  with  disdaineful  smiles,  and  looks,  and  gestures, 
which  rather  exprest  sorrow  that  all  the  opposite  party  to  him  was 
not  cutt  off,  than  that  any  were,  and  he  stuck  not  to  declare  in 
words  that  no  man's  blood  spilt  in  the  quarrel  troubled  him  but  only 
one,  meaning  the  Earle  of  Strafford.  The  gentlemen  that  were  ap- 
poynted  his  judges,  and  divers  others,  saw  in  him  a  disposition  so  bent 
on  the  mine  of  all  that  oppos'd  him,  and  of  all  the  righteous  and  just 
things  they  had  contended  for,  that  it  was  upon  the  consciences  of 
many  of  them  that  if  they  did  not  execute  justice  upon  him,  God 
would  require  at  their  hands  all  the  blood  and  desolation  which  should 
ensue  by  their  suffering  him  to  escape,  when  God  had  brought  him 
into  their  hands.'** 

It  would  be  straying  into  too  wide  a  field  of  inquiry  to  con- 
sider what  effect  the  punishment  of  Charles  I.  had  upon  other 
kings  and  other  peoples ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  re- 
membrance that  there  had  been  men  in  England  with  the  spirit 
to  hold  that  kings,  like  other  men,  are  degraded  b^  crimes  to 
the  rank  of  felons,  and  the  courage  to  put  their  convictions  into 

*  Colonel  Hutchinson's  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  li.  pp.  165^  156. 
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execution^  joined  with  the  fear  that  there  were  men  still  living 
who  might  punish  the  son  as  they  had  punished  the  father,  had 
a  decisive  influence  in  a  most  momentous  crisis  of  our  history. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flight  of  James  II.  from  Rochester,  a 
flight  disastrous  to  himself  and  very  opportune  for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  was  really  occasioned  by  the  fear  that  his  head  was  in 
danger  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  partizans  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.* 

Though  the  struggle  had  commenced  as  a  war  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  before  it  was  over  it  bad  become  in  a 
great  measure  a  war  of  classes.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  peers, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inferior  nobility,  had  joined  the 
Boyal  standard,  and  brought  their  retainers  to  fight  against  the 
trained  bands  of  the  towns  and  the  yeomanry  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  nobility  had  been  killed ;  many  had  exhausted  all 
their  resources  in  raising  men  and  money  for  the  King;  and  manv 
of  them  had  forfeited  their  estates.  The  Crown  lands,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Church,  had  been  sold,  and,  as  Ludlow  tells  us, 
had  fetched  a  good  price,  such  was  the  confidence  then  reposed 
in  the  Parliament.f 

In  short,  a  process  which  had  been  slowly  going  on  for  gene- 
rations had  been  violently  hastened  by  the  Civil  Wars.  A  great 
shifting  of  power  had  taken  place ;  but  this  was  accomplished  by 
a  great  change  in  men's  opinions,  and  a  great  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  property.  The  throne  was  overturned  along  with 
the  King.  The  feudal  nobility  had  taken  part  with  him,  and 
feudalism  had  perished  in  the  struggle  The  English  Common- 
wealth was,  therefore,  not  a  merely  superficial  change  of  govern- 
ment^ brought  about  by  artifice  or  by  violence ;  but  a  great 
revolution,  in  which  the  foundation  was  altered  as  well  as  the 
superstructure,  to  use  the  words  of  Harrington,  the  greatest 
political  writer  of  the  Republicans  of  England. 

These  wonderful  events  produced  a  mighty  commotion  all 
over  Europe.  There  bad  been  nothing  like  it  since  Luther  had 
burnt  the  Papal  Bulls  on  the  market-place  at  Wittemberg. 
That  a  people  should  send  forth  opposing  armies  to  slaughter 
one  another,  solely  to  prove  that  they  were  the  moveable  property 
of  this  or  that  prince  by  inheritance  or  election — that  a  sove- 
reign should  be  hunted  away  by  his  barons,  or  murdered  by  his 
own  relations  within  his  palace  walls — ^these  were  things  for 
which  men's  minds  were  already  prepared ;  but  when  the  news 
came — 

"  How  a  most  potent  king,  after  he  had  trampled  upon  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  and  given  a  shock  to  its  religion,  and  begun  to  rule  at  his 

*  Macaulay,  vol.  ii.  chap.  x.  p.  587.  f  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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own  will  and  pleasure,  was  at  last  subdued  in  the  field  by  his  own 
subjects,  who  bad  undergone  a  long  slavery  under  him ;  how  ail^r- 
wards  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  when  he  gave  no  ground,  either  by 
words  or  actions,  to  hope  better  things  of  him,  he  was  finally,  by  the 
supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  condemned  to  die^  and  beheaded 
before  the  very  gates  of  the  royal  palace  " — 

was  something  so  unheard  of,  something  so  different  from  uni* 
versal  sentiment  and  the  tradition  of  ages  of  feudal  servitude, 
that  even  in  Bepublican  states  like  Holland  the  execution  of 
the  King  was  at  first  loudly  condemned.  One  of  the  best  known 
of  those  who  gave  expression  to  the  feeling  of  indignation  against 
the  leaders  of  the  English  Bevolution  was  Salmasius,  a  man 
whose  principal  qualification  was  skill  in  Latin  composition. 
To  John  Milton,  the  ardent  disciple  of  Republican  principles, 
the  Parliament  committed  the  task  of  justifying  the  Kepublican 
cause.  Not  only  could  Milton  write  Latin  with  ease  and  ele- 
gance, but  he  possessed  the  talent  of  a  keen  controversialist^ 
a  bitter  satirist,  and  a  learned  political  writer.  In  a  work 
which  was  read  all  over  Europe  he  pulled  to  pieces  the  loosely 
spun  inventions,  and  mercilessly  exposed  the  ignorance  of  the 
pedant  who  had  rushed  into  a  controversy  with  so  mighty  an 
antagonist.  The  Parliament  showed,  by  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  their  approval  of  the  eloquent  aavocate,  and  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  Europe  expressed  their  admi- 
ration of  the  "  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano." 

Salmasius  had  been  held  in  great  esteem  at  the  Court  of 
Queen  Chiistina  of  Sweden ;  but  after  hearing  the  work  of 
Milton  read  to  her,  there  was  such  a  change  in  her  demeanour, 
that  the  unfortunate  advocate  of  Royal  rights  left  the  Court 
and  kingdom.^  The  author  of  the  "Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis" 
complains  that  the  work  of  the  most  accomplished  Salmasius 
has  borne  but  one  impression ;  "  but  of  what  the  most  execrable 
Milton  has  spitefully  elaborated  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the 
deceased  king,  and  to  destroy  the  hereditary  succession  of  the 
crown,  there  are  so  many  editions^  that  I  am  uncertain  to  which 
of  them  I  should  refer  my  reader."  Men  like  Vane,  Harrington, 
and  Milton,  who  had  travelled  widely,  and  were  versed  in  history 
and  politics,  could  find  many  things  to  nourish  their  love  of 
Republican  institutions;  but  to  most  men  in  England  these 
ideas  flashed  with  the  dazzling  strength  of  novelty,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  their  old  political  traditions  many  sought  the  guid- 
ance of  the  only  book  of  which  they  knew  anything,  or,  at  leasts 
the  book  which  they  regarded  as  containing  more  than  the  wis- 
dom of  all  the  other&  In  the  histories  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  in  the 

*  Toland'5  "  Life  of  MUton."    London :  1761,  pp.  81,  91. 
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impreoatioDS  of  the  prophets  against  the  idolatrous  Kings  of 
Iszael  and  Judah,  and  in  the  social  equality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment they  saw  the  justification  of  the  deeds  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment; while  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse  they  judged 
the  time  was  at  hand  for  the  Millennium  and  the  reign  of  the 
Saint&  With  all  the  wildness  ef  religious  and  political  fana- 
tidsm  combined,  men  of  a  fervid  imagination  presented  their 
theories  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
Their  fancies  were  rendered  still  more  startling  by  the  grotesque 
adaptation  of  Oriental  imagery  which  they  drew  from  the  Old 
Testament.  But  the  very  purity  of  their  motives  rendered  them 
so  headstrong,  and  so  little  apt  to  agree  amongst  one  another, 
that  there  was  little  danger  of  any  change  being  carried  out 
really  detrimental  to  the  fabric  of  society.  Many  impracticable 
^ithusiastfi,  of  divers  opinions,  were  no  doubt  included  under  the 
nickname  of  the  Levellers  who  have  been  accused  of  Socialistic 
views,  though  it  appears  that  they  did  not  claim  any  more  than 
the  permission  to  cultivate  the  wastes  and  commons  for  their 
support.*^  Colonel  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, a  noble-hearted  soldier,  an  amiable  and  moderate  man, 
and  a  true  friend  to  the  Commonwealth,  befriended  them  as  far 
as  he  could.  He  also  strove  to  gain  toleration  for  George  Fox, 
the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Frienda 

Bat  while  the  greater  part  of  men  of  all  parties  maintained 
with  andoubting  fervour  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  doctrines  in  general  acceptation  amongst  the 
leading  Reformers,  there  were  men  like  Milton  who  differed 
widely  on  iinportant  articles  of  the  creed,  and  Deists  like  Martin 
Challonor,  Harrifigton,  Sidney,  Wildman,  and  Nevil,  whose 
desire  for  a  better  state  of  things  was  unblended  with  any 
tinge  of  the  popular  theology. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  religious  differences  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents,  parties  which  still  exist  and 
retain  some  of  their  old  religious  spirit.  To  the  historian  the 
most  important  difference  between  them  is,  that  the  Indepen- 
dents were  disposed  to  concede  toleration  to  the  other  sects,  and 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  Fresbyt^ians  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  political  aims  in  order  to  obtain  the  predominance  of 
their  own  religious  views,  and  that  they  held  it  a  sin  to  tolerate 
a  false  religion.  The  Independents  had  on  their  side  by  far  the 
ablest  men  in  the  Commonwealth.  Fairfax  himself  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  that  persuasion,  though  his  wife,  who  was 
ruled  by  Presbyterian  ministers,  exerted  a  powerful  influence 


•  *' Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,"  voL  iL  pp.  129,  130 
London:  18I0.-^Whitelocke's  "Memoin,"  p.  SS3. 
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over  him.  It  had  been  better  for  the  new  Republic  if  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  had  held  closer  together, 
for  the  one  seemed  destined  to  be  the  head,  the  other  the  right 
arm  of  the  State.  The  prevailing  idea  that  Fairfax  was  a  man 
of  narrow  capacity,  save  in  military  matters,  is  not  easily  re- 
conciled with  many  things  in  Mr.  Markham's  interesting  bio- 
graphy, which  we  welcome  as  a  new  and  valuable  tribute  of 
justice  to  the  heroes  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  selection  of  Fairfax's  poems,  published  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  have  a  grace  and  meditative  sweetness  which  one  would 
scarcely  have  looked  for  from  the  heroic  leader  who  cleft  his  way 
through  the  Royalist  horse  and  foot,  and  took  a  standard  with 
his  own  hand  at  the  battle  of  Naseby. 

Unhappily,  Fairfax  was  no  politician.  Mr.  Markham,  who  is 
not  without  the  weakness  of  biographers,  both  before  Boswell  and 
after  Carlyle,  to  treat  their  heroes  as  the  beavers  did  Fau-Puk- 
Keewis  in  Longfellow's  poem : — 

'^  Here  they  made  him  large  and  larger. 
Made  him  larger  than  the  beavers, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others." 

But  in  this  respect  he  has  to  give  him  up. 

'*  A  consummate  general,  a  cultivated  gentleman,  the  very  soul  of 
honour  and  straightforward  dealing,  he  yet  had  no  talent  for  politics. 
The  wordy  contention  and  finesse  of  a  stateman's  life  were  distasteful 
to  him ;  any  enterprize,  or  any  business  which  was  not  as  open  as 
noonday,  was  to  him  an  impossibility." 

Vane,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  great  statesman,  though,  accor- 
ding to  Bishop  Burnet,  he  was  deficient  in  military  couraga  Yet 
his  conduct  when  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament,  as  well 
as  his  noble  firmness  at  his  trial  and  execution,  appear  incon- 
sistent with  this  imputation.  He  was  always  disposed  to  bo  mer- 
ciful to  his  vanquished  adversaries;  he  protested  against  the 
violent  exclusion  of  the  Presbyterians  from  the  House;  he 
shocked  Principal  Baillie  by  advocating  religious  toleration — ^a 
heresy  at  that  time  unheard-of  in  Scotland ;  and  voluntarily  gave 
up  to  the  State  the  large  emoluments,  said  to  have  been  worth 
80,0002.  per  annum,  which  he  might  have  drawn  from  the  post  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy — ^an  amount  of  self-denial  not  very  common 
amongst  politicians  in  any  country.  The  Puritans,  if  they  failed 
in  making  a  republic  in  England,  succeeded  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  one  in  America ;  and  Sir  Henry  Vane  claims  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  New  World,*  as  before  the  Civil  Wars  he  had 

*  See  the  noble  tribute  to  the  memorj  of  Yane,  in  "Bancroft's  History 
the  United  States,"  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi. 
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been  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  voice  of  the 

colonists. 

There  were  two  measures  which  had  a  decisive  influence  in 
taming  the  tide  of  war  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth — ^the 
Self-denyingOrdinance  and  the  treaty  which  secured  the  assistance 
of  the  Scottish  army,  that  overran  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  fought  so  bravely  at  Marston  Moor.  Sir  Henry 
Yane  bore  a  leading  part  in  these  two  measures ;  as  Clarendon 
says  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Scotland  by  the  Long 
Parliament — "  The  others  need  not  be  named,  since  Sir  Harry 
was  all  in  any  business  where  others  joined  with  him.''  Of  a 
deeply  enthusiastic  temperament,  Vane  had  some  eccentric  views 
in  religion,  and  was  fond  of  preaching.  *'  He  and  his  party," 
says  Burnet, ''  were  called  Sedcera^  and  seemed  to  wait  for  some 
new  and  clearer  manifestation.  His  friends  told  me  he  leaned  to 
Origen  s  notion  of  an  universal  salvation  of  all,  both  of  devils  and 
damnedy  and  to  the  doctrine  of  pre-ezistence." 

Cromwell  is  the  third  of  tne  men  of  the  Commonwealth 
signalized  in  the  sonnets  of  Milton.  Oliver  Cromwell  must 
always  stand  out  as  an  extremely  striking  figure  in  history,  and 
to  such  characters  it  seems  a  besetting  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  trace  all  the  remarkable  events  that  occur  around  them. 
This  process  had  commenced  in  the  days  of  Bossuet,  who,  in  ^his 
magnificent  funeral  oration,  delivered  in  1 669,  upon  Henrietta 
Mana,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  thus  explains  how  so  many 
warring  factions  and  incompatible  sects  could  be  united  to  con- 

2 ire  against  that  exemplary  king  who  had  married  the  aunt  of 
>uis  XIV. : — 

**  Un  homme  eVst  reDcontr6  d'uue  profoudeur  d'esprit  incroyable, 
hypocrite  raffing  aatant  qu'habile  politique,  capable  de  tout  entre* 
prendre  et  de  tout  cacher,  ^alement  actit'  et  infatigable  dans  la  paix 
et  dans  la  guerre,  qui  ne  laissait  rien  k  la  fortune  de  ce  qu'il  pouvait 
loi  dter  par  conseil  et  par  pr6voyance,  mais  au  reste  si  vigilant  et  si 
pr^t  k  tout  qu'il  n'a  jamais  manqu^  les  occasions  qu'elle  lui  a  pr^sen- 
t^ ;  enfin  uu  de  oes  esprits  remuans  et  audacieux  qui  semblent  Itre  ii6s 
pour  changer  le  monde.*' 

This  Satanic  personage  is,  of  course,  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  our 
own  country,  and  in  our  own  times,  a  vigorous  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imbuing  many  of  the  reading  public  with  an  unreason- 
ing admiration  of  the  Puritan  hero,  partly  by  the  grotesque 
power  of  his  style  and  partly  by  denying  all  credit  to  those  who 
did  as  much  or  more  than  Cromwell  in  the  memorable  events  in 
which  be  bore  a  part 

With  Mr.  Carlyle,  Cromwell's  adversaries  are  always  wrong, 
and  the  only  thing  wrong  about  Cromwell  is  that  he  was  not  born 
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a  Scotchman.'^  Carlyle's  work  is  a  political  extravaganza.  How 
can  we  reason  with  a  man  who  shows  such  an  undisguiaed  coa* 
tempt  for  the  accepted  maxims  of  political  and  social  morality, 
who  often  decides  historical  questions  upon  sheer  partiality  and 
caprice,  and  who,  writing  hundreds  of  years  after  tne  events,  be- 
trays all  the  virulence  of  a  contemporary  pamphleteer,  and 
re-echoes  the  cant  of  a  sect  whose  creed  he  regards  as  outworn  ? 
Though  Mr.  Carlyle's  historical  notes  are  full  of  eloquent  and 
pithy  remarks,  in  our  opinion  the  principal  merit  of  his  well* 
known  work  is  the  "  Dryasdust^'  diligence  with  which  he  has 
given  us  a  careful  edition  of  the  ''Letters  and  Speeches  of 
Cromwell." 

Mr.  Carlyle's  vehement  admiration  of  men  of  action,  especially 
when  they  are  rough  and  unscrupulous^  and  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  shedding  much  blood  either  in  battle  or 
by  judicial  massacre,  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  species  of  morbid 
reaction  in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  has  led  a  sedentary  life, 
written  much,  debated  little  and  never  acted,  and  who  is  described 
as  being  a  man  of  much  kindness  of  heart  in  private  life^ 

Those  who  set  out  with  the  view  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
either  a  military  saint^  only  mindful  of  the  public  good,  or  a  self- 
peeking  and  unscrupulous  hypocrite,  will  soon  find  themselves  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  which  they  will  hardly  explain  to  the  satis- 
faction of  any  who  calmly  seek  the  original  sources  of  his  history, 
^hile  still  in  a  private  station  he  might  have  appeared  without 
ambition^  because  there  was  no  prize  within  his  reach  sufficient 
to  tempt  a  mind  so  lofty  and  powerful  as  his.  At  this  obscure 
period  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  religion,  not  with 
politics ;  nor  did  his  mind  ever  lose  the  powerful  tinge  of  Puri- 
tanism, as  is  apparent  from  his  lettera  On  his  death^,  looking 
back,  perhaps,  with  some  misgiving  on  the  means  which  he  had 
used  to  gain,  the  worldly  greatness  that  was  now  fading  away,  he 
asked  Goodwin,  a  minister  of  his  persuasion,  '^  If  it  were  true  that 
the  elect  could  never  fall  V  '*  Nothing  more  certain,"  said  the 
preacher.  "  Then  I  am  safe,"  replied  Oliver,  *'  for  I  am  sure  that 
I  once  was  in  a  state  of  grace  \" 

Though  above  forty  years  of  age  before  he  ever  engaged  in  war, 
his  great  military  talents  appeared  at  once.  Of  a  powerful  and 
manly  figure,  with  a  stern  and  commanding  air,  strong  and  bold 
in  battle,  loud  and  fervid  in  prayer,  he  gained  a  wonderful  control 
over  the  minds  of  the  Puritan  troopers  who  entered  his  regiment. 
His  talents  in  war,  as  in  statesmanship,  consisted  rather  in  seizing 

*  "  With  Oliver  bom  Scotch,  one  seea  not  that  the  whole  world  might  have 
become  Puritan." — CromtcelPs  Letters  and  SjieeeMes.  London:  1865,  voL  11. 
p.  153. 
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upon  opportmiities  than  in  creatiug  them.  His  mind  wanted 
oomprefaensLFeiieas.  He  sever  proved  hiosiself  a  great  general 
]ike  Marlborough,  Napoleon,  or  Yon  Moltke ;  but  he  hardly  let 
slip  a  chaDce»  and  though  keen  and  bold,  was  never  laah.  His 
private  life  was  austere  and  deoorous,  though  he  oocaacmally  in- 
dulged in  rough  practical  jokes.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
husband  and  &ther.  His  was  not  a  nature  to  yield,  like  Napo- 
leon, to  small  temptations.  His  great  political  insight. rose  above 
his  religious  fatalism ;  his  ambition  surmounted  his  religious 
Bcruplesir  because  his  natural  character  always  asserted  itself  when 
called  into  action  by  great  events.  Of  all  self-delusions,  the  most 
easy  for  a  man  of  great  capacity  for  command  in  high  and  diffi* 
cult  enterprises,  is  to  believe  himself  necessary  to  the  public 
welfare.  His  wonderful  good  fortune  he  r^arded  as  a  token  of 
the  favour  of  Providence,  and  the  unfair  means  which  he  used  to 
attain  to  power  were  readily  excused  by  the  idea  that  God  had 
placed  the  dflBtiniefi  of  England  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  was,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  a  high  constable  to  preserve  the  peace 
among  the  several  parties  in  the  nation. 

Cromwell's  conviction  that  he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God  to  play  a  great  part  in  human  affiurs,  never  led  him  to 
neglect  a  single  worldly  precaution.  Julius  Cssar,  who  believed 
in  no  higher  power  and  nec^sity  than  the  forces  of  blind  matter, 
went  unarmed  and  unguarded  amongst  the  enemies  whom  he  had 
conquered  and  forgiven ;  but  tlie  predestinarian  Protector,  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  guards,  wore  armour  under  his  clothes  and 
carried  loaded  pistols  in  his  pocket  He  neglected  no  art  of  the 
most  worldly  diplomatist^  and  was  very  skilful  in  obtaining  secret 
intelligence  and  confounding  his  enemies,  or  leading  them  into 
traps  by  skilful  suggestions  through  his  spiea  Men  like  Vane, 
Ludlow,  and  Hutchinson  had  been  long  aware  of  his  ambitious 
designs.  There  are  always  some  people  too  acute  to  be  deceived ; 
but  this  in  public  afiGEurs  matters  little ;  for  the  majority  of  human 
beings  are  so  often  led  astmy  by  fiaJse  appearances  or  shallow 
artilioes  that  it  is  generally  sufficient  for  a  statesman  to  succeed 
in  keeping  the  greater  part  of  a  nation  in  uncertainty  as  to  his 
character  while  he  holds  the  affection  of  a  strong  and  united 
parly. 

As  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  his  powerful  nature 
and  vehement  convictions  led  him  occasionsJly  to  rise  and 
speak;  but  as  an  orator  and  debater  he  could  not  hope  for 
success.  Nobody  but  Mr.  Carlyle  ever  believed  him  able  to 
make  a  speech.  Some  discourees  which  he  made  when  Protector 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  are  tedious,  badly  arranged,  for 
the  most  part  poorly  expressed,  rambling,  often  almost  uain- 
telligible ;  but  by  a  singular  contradiction,  no  man  ever  saw  more 
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clearly  the  drift  of  the  events  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  nor  knew 
better  how  to  use  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  passions,  and  the 
prejudices  of  men  for  his  own  advantage,  or  understood  more 
nicely  how  to  lead  his  adversaries  into  false  positions. 

A  man  like  Cromwell  could  effect  nothing  without  tools  ready 
to  his  hand ;  and  these  he  found  in  the  army  which  the  Civil 
War  had  called  into  existence,  and  which  the  public  danger  still 
rendered  to  a  certain  extent  necessary. 

The  army  of  the  Commonwealth  was  something  very 
different  from  our  own  regular  force.  The  officers,  selected  for 
their  ability  and  bravery  in  action  from  men  of  all  classes,  were 
naturally  more  efficient  than  the  officers  of  our  day  under  the 
legalized  corruption  and  insolent  supercession  of  the  purchase 
system.  The  men  who  now  make  up  our  regiments  have  no 
doubt  the  high  military  spirit  which  has  always  belonged  to 
the  British  soldier,  but  most  assuredly  little  of  the  religious 
spirit,  the  austere  morality,  or  the  steady  self-respect  of  the 
soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  The  excitement  of  the  times 
filled  the  ranks  of  the  armies  of  the  Parliament  with  men  who 
possessed  in  no  common  measure  the  independent  spirit  and 
religious  zeal  of  the  English  people.  It  was  as  impossible  to 
repress  the  voice  of  their  political  convictions  as  to  put  down  the 
wild  militant  harangues  in  which  these  armed  saints  indulged  at 
the  intervals  of  parade  and  battle.  They  beat  the  soldiers  of 
Rupert  and  Goring  as  much  by  their  superior  moral  conduct  and 
discipline  as  by  their  unflinching  bravery  in  the  field. 

In  point  of  personal  subordination  and  outward  respect  to 
their  officers  we  have  drawn  the  articles  of  war  more  strictly  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  obliged  to  condone  with  practices 
which  would  have  excited  the  horror  of  the  Puritan  pikemen 
and  troopers  of  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar.  We  read 
in  Whitelocke's  '*  Memoirs  "*  of  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell  being  hanged  for  plundering  and  for  desertion, 
tied  neck  and  heels  together  and  exposed  to  public  gaze  for 
stealing,  being  whipped  for  fornication,  and  having  their  tongues 
bored  ror  blaspheming,  punishments  which  could  only  have  been 
inflicted,  under  the  circumstances,  with  the  approval  of  the  rest, 
and  which  we  fear  no  commanding  officer  could  enforce  at 
Aldershot.  Our  regular  soldiers,  regarded  simply  as  the  servants 
of  the  Executive  Qovemment,  have  no  votes ;  but  under  the  Long 
Parliament  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  those  who  had  left  their 
workshops  or  their  freeholds  to  defend  the  liberties  of  England 
from  having  a  voice  in  public  affairs.     The  Independents  and 


•  See  pp.  271,  406,  423,  430,  443,  452,  453, 487,  for  examples  of  the  stem 
discipline  enforced  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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other  Sectaries  had  found  their  way  in  large  numbers  into  the 
ranks;  and  many  of  them  rose  to  high  command,  either  by  their 
own  merits  or  by  the  favour  of  Cromwell,  who  took  great  trouble 
to  o£Bcer  the  army  with  men  upon  whose  aid  he  might  count  to 
forward  his  ambitious  views.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  the  army, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  remained  attached  to  the 
end  to  the  ideal  of  a  Commonwealth. 

While  the  Parliament  was  still  negotiating  with  the  King  the 
Presbyterian  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  offended 
the  soldiers  by  proposing  to  disband  them  without  paying  up 
their  arrears  of  pay  which  had  been  long  due.  They  formed  a 
species  of  military  Parliament  consisting  of  two  delegates  from 
each  regiment,  and  issued  petitions  and  remonstrances  which 
had  all  the  force  of  commands.  Fairfax,  who  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  civil  power,  was  obliged  again  and 
again  to  choose  between  losing  all  his  influence  by  resigning  his 
post  of  commander-in-chief,  or  suffering  his  name  to  be  affixed, 
by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  other  military  politicians,  to  docu- 
ments of  which  he  did  not  approve. 

A  dangerous  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  the  army  in  the 
spring  of  1649  was  traced  to  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Levellers. 
It  was  quelled  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  Fairfax,  seconded  by 
CromwelL  The  insubordinate  feeling  amongst  the  soldiers  was 
checked,  but  both  officers  and  men  became,  the  longer  they 
continued  under  arms,  more  and  more  averse  to  return  to  civU 
employments. 

In  Ireland  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
CSavalier  party,  had  succeeded  in  uniting  into  one  loose  con- 
federacy his  own  cavaliers,  the  old  Irish  party,  and  the  Scotch  of 
Ulster.  Owen  Roe  O'Neal,  the  general  of  the  old  Irish  party, 
had  offered  to  submit  to  the  Commonwealth,  if  security  to  their 
lives,  estates^  and  religions  were  accorded ;  but  this  had  been 
refused.  It  was  designed  that  Ireton  should  debark  with  a 
detached  force  in  Munster,  but  owing  to  stormy  weather  he  was 
compelled  to  land  with  Cromwell's  armament  in  Dublin. 
Colonel  Michael  Jones  who  held  that  city  for  the  Parliament 
against  Ormondes  army  had  by  a  well-timed  sally  put  the  be- 
siegers to  rout,  and  Qromwell,  now  at  the  head  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen  thousand  men,  advanced  upon  Drogheda,  which  had 
been  recently  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  Parliamentary  garrison 
being  allowed  to  march  to  Dublin,  or  to  return  to  their  homes. 
A  breach  was  made  and  stormed  after  a  strenuous  resistance, 
Cromwell  leading  on  his  men  for  the  second  time  to  the 
assault. 

"  I  believe,"  writes  Cromwell,  "  we  put  to  the  sword  the  whole 
number  of  the  defendants ;  1  do  not  think  thirty  of  the  whole 
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number  escaped  with  their  liye&  Those  that  did  are  in  safo 
custody  for  the  Barbadoes.  This,"  he  adds,  ^^  hath  been  a  mar- 
vellous great  mercy."  According  to  Ludlow  the  garrison  con- 
sisted of  about  three  thousand  men,  mostly  of  English  birth,  who 
therefore  could  not  be  accounted  guilty  of  the  massacres  of 
Ulster.  In  a  much  less  civilized  age,  Froissart,  a  favourite  guest 
at  the  English  court,  ventures  to  condemn  the  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Limoges  by  the  Black  Prince;  and  Cromwell 
must  appeal  for  an  example  to  the  butcheries  of  Alexander  of 
Parma^  Des  Adrets  and  Count  Tilly.  The  coarse  of  histcNry 
scarcely  justifies  the  assumption  that  to  refuse  to  take  prisoners  at 
a  siege  (MT  a  battle  really  relaxes  the  resistance  of  a  spirited  people, 
and  a  merciless  use  of  victory  often  leaves  a  deadly  legacy  of 
hate  to  the  victors.  Though  Trim  and  Dundalk  were  abandoned 
the  massacre  of  Drogheda  had  to  be  repeated  at  Wexford,  and 
Waterford  resisted  so  vigorously  that  Cromwell  was  forced  to 
raise  the  siege. 

The  subjugation  of  Ireland  was  completed  by  Ireton  and 
Ludlow.  The  'death  of  Ireton  at  the  siege  of  Limerick  is  be* 
wailed  by  the  Republican  Party,  of  which  he  was  one  oi  the 
ablest  and  most  uncompromising  leaders.  He  was  the  son-in- 
law  of  Cromwell,  and  those  who  knew  them  both  by  personal 
intercourse  expressed  their  belief  that,  had  he  lived,  his  personal 
influence  might  have  restrained  the  ambition  of  Qromwell,  and 
saved  the  cause  for  which  they  both  so  bravely  fought  Crom* 
well  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  nine  montha 
with  the  glory  of  having  revenged  the  Papist  massacres,  and  led 
the  troops  of  England  to  victory  against  a  detested  enemy.  His 
aspiring  character  was  now  so  well  known  that  the  Parliament 
was  not  anxious  that  he  should  gain  any  further  distinctioo. 
Fairfax,  who  still  held  the  office  of  commander4n-chief,  was 
ordered  to  take  the  head  of  the  army  to  be  sent  against  the 
Scotch,  who,  after  beheading  Montrose,  had  proclaimed 
Charles  11.  king,  on  his  signing  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

But  Fairfiea's  wife  had  so  successfully  wrought  <m  the  mis* 
givings  of  a  highly  conscientious  mind,  that  the  general  would 
not  accept  this  commission.  He  considered  that  the  Scotch  had 
a  right  to  choose  what  king  they  pleased ;  but  declared  his  rea- 
diness to  take  up  arms  should  they  invade  England.  A  com> 
mittee  consisting  of  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison,  St.  John,  and 
Whitelocke  was  sent  to  induce  him  to  change  his  mind,  but 
without  avail. 

Fairfax,  who  seemed  destined,  from  his  military  skill  and  his 
unselfish  love  of  his  country,  to  be  the  guardian  of  its  liberties, 
in  an  evil  hour  retired  into  private  life.    To  use  the  words  of 
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Ht&  Hatchinson,  he  ^'dow  died  to  all  his  former  glory,  and 
became  the  Tnonament  of  his  own  name,  which  every  day  wore 
oQt  ;"*  and  Cromwell  was  now  first  in  the  race  for  power. 

Li  his  inTasion  of  Scotland  he  had  to  meet,  for  the  first 
time,  a  general  of  real  ability  and  established  reputation, 
David  Ledey,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland, 
had  been  in  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where 
he  had  come  oat  of  the  fray  with  more  reputation  than  Oliver 
and  his  famons  regiments  c^f  horse. f  Ordered  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  to  meet  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  he  had  at 
Philiphangh  sarprised  and  defeated  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Cavalier  generals,  and  put  an  end  at  one  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
Charles  I.  in  Scotland. 

It  is  clear  that  Lesley  did  not  consider  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  his  army  to  be  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, though  hie  had  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers. 
Some  of  the  Scottish  array  must  have  seen  service,  but  a  large 
proportion  was  undisciplined  and  officered  either  by  the  unruly 
nobility  of  Scotland,  or  ''by  ministers'  sons,  clerks,  and  such 
other  sanctified  creatures."  Scotland  was  at  that  time  under 
the  rule  of  the  clergy,  an  unpractical,  fanatical,  and  wrangling 
set  of  men,  who  introduced  their  theological  deductions  into  the 
politics  of  the  day,  \\'ere  very  zealous  in  burning  witches,  and 
not  ashamed  to  interfere  with  conscientious  stiffness  in  the 
nulitary  councils,  whilo  they  injured  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers 
hy  their  unruly  preaching.  Four  thousand  Cavaliers*  numbering 
among  them  many  stout  soldiers,  were  ignominiously  expelled 
from  the  ranks  as  unworthy  to  fight  in  the  sanctified  host  of  the 
Covenant.  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  had  officered  his  army 
with  men  of  proved  courage  and  skill.  He  had  sixteen  thousand 
veteran  soldiers,  whose  religions  zeal,  as  deep  as  that  of  the 
Covenanters,  was  increased  by  a  political  enthusiasm  approach** 


«  "Menuurs  of  Colonel  Hntchinaoo,'*  toI.  iL  p.  172.  Whitelocke's 
"Memoizs/'  pp.  44,  45. 

f  ''0x1  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  that,  from  some  cause  or  other 
Cromwell  and  bis  men  did  pause  at  a  critioal  moment,  when  David  Lesley 
dulled  oa  to  the  charge,  and  met  Ropert's  horse  in  full  career,  ffiving  the 
troopers  of  Manchester's  brigade  time  to  recover  themselves  ana  support 
]am"'^Mariham's  Life  of  Fair/ax,  chap.  xvi.  p.  168. 

Mr.  MftfVl^ft'y^  adds  m  a  note: — "Cromwell  himself,  in  a  letter  to  hn 
brother-in-law,  assumes  the  whole  eredit  of  the  defeat  of  the  Boyalist  right, 
oertainly  at  the  expense  both  of  troth  and  honoar.  He  says :  '  The  left  wing 
which  I  commanded,  being  our  own  horse,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear, 
beat  all  the  Prince's  horse.  God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.' 
(Letter  to  Valentine  Walton,  CarrmpomdeHce,  i.  p.  162.)  Now,  the  '  few  Scots* 
consisted  of  1930  men  out  of  4800,  and  Cromweirs  assertion  that  they  were  in 
the  roBT  is  contradicted  by  every  other  eye-witness  who  mentions  thenu" 
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ing  to  that  of  the  annies  of  the  first  French  Bepuhlia  Hard 
experience  in  war  had  convinced  these  stem  warriors  of  the  need 
of  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  filled  their  minds  with  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  skill  and  fortune  of  their  general. 
Lesley's  plan  was  a  modification  of  one  which  had  often  baflSed 
the  whole  strength  of  England.  He  withdrew  all  the  people, 
with  their  cattle  and  moveable  effects,  from  the  districts  exposed 
to  invasion  to  remote  places,  natural  fastnesses,  or  entrenched 
positions.  With  a  considerable  army  he  held  the  capital,  which 
he  connected  with  Leith,  its  seaport  town,  by  strong  lines  of 
entrenchmentSL  Cromwell,  who  advanced  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  found  the  country  deserted,  and  had  to  draw  provisions 
from  the  fieet  He  approached  Edinburgh  without  opposition, 
and  encamped  first  on  one  side  of  it,  and  then  on  the  other. 
Lesley  drew  up  his  men  on  Arthur's  Seat,  and  then  on  Corstor- 
phine  Hill;  but  Cromwell  judged  those  positions  too  strong  to 
be  attacked,  and  not  daring  to  force  Lesley's  entrenchments, 
and  his  own  army  suffering  much  from  disease  and  exposure,  he 
returned  to  Dunbar,  pursued  and  harassed  by  his  wary  adver- 
sary, who  always  took  care  to  encamp  in  strong  positions,  where 
he  could  fight  to  great  advantage. 

We  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  denied  that  up  to  this  point  all 
the  generalship  had  been  in  favour  of  David  Lesley.  Cromwell 
had  invaded  Scotland  with  a  force  which  he  judged  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  enemy  as  long  as  they  thought  it  proper 
to  remain  in  a  strong  position.  He  had  totally  failed  to  draw 
Lesley  upon  more  equal  ground,  and  now  he  was  in  full  retreat 
for  the  English  frontier,  with  his  forces  much  diminished  by 
sickness  and  exposure ;  and,  what  was  worse,  he  had  allowed  his 
line  of  retreat  to  be  cut  off ;  for  Lesley  had  seized  the  narrow 
path  at  Cockbum's  Path,  between  Dunbar  and  Berwick,  where, 
as  Cromwell  himself  wrote,  "  ten  men  to  hinder  are  better  than 
forty  to  make  their  way."  Cromwell's  intention  was  to  send  back 
his  artillery  by  sea,  and  try  to  make  his  way  with  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  to  Berwick.  Had  the  Scottish  general  persisted  in 
his  strategy  for  a  week  longer,  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have 
cut  off  Cromwell's  army,  or  at  any  rate,  they  would  have  made 
their  way  to  England  in  a  sorr^  condition,  with  numbers  much 
reduced,  and  with  the  reputation  of  their  general  irreparably 
injured. 

Dnfortunately,  Lesley  was  overruled  by  the  Committee  of 
Estates  and  Kirk,''^  and,  much  against  his  own  opinion,  allowed 

*  Mr.  Garlyle,  who  neyer  heutates  to  ovemile  any  authority  that  cannot  be 
twisted  his  own  way,  writes  (**Cromweir8  Letters,"  voL  ii.  p.  183); — *' A. 
yague  story,  due  to  Bishop  iBumet,  the  watery  source  of  many  such,  still 
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his  army  to  leave  their  strong  position  on  the  heights  abovd 
Dunbar.  Croniwell  immediately  advanced  to  the  attack,  ^hen 
the  Scottish  army  was  seized  with  one  of  those  panics  which 
occasionally  strike  ill  disciplined  armies  on  first  meeting  a  more 
steady  adversary.  They  ran,  as  the  Netherlanders  did  at  Jem- 
mingen,  as  the  Federals  did  at  Bull's  Run,  as  the  English  them*^ 
selves  had  done  at  Newburn.  Though  Cromwell,  who,  like  all 
despatch  writers,  was  willing  to  make  the  most  of  a  victory, 
called  it  '^  a  hot  dispute  for  about  an  hour,"  and  says  that  "  the 
enemy  made  a  gallant  resistance,"  he  lets  out  details  which  show 
that  it  was  a  very  different  affair  either  from  Flodden  or  Ban- 
nockbum.  Writing  of  his  cavalry,  he  says,  "  After  their  first 
repulse  the  enemy  were  made  as  stubble  to  their  sworda  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  lost  twenty  men."  He  mentions  thirty  in 
two  other  letters ;  Whitelocke  forty.  The  Scotch  lost  8000 
killed,  and  10,000  prisoners,  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  Few 
but  mounted  men  escaped.  "Surely,"  writes  Cromwell,  with 
that  clear  sagacity  of  the  state  of  tnings  with  which  he  was 
gifted,  "it  is  probable  the  Kirk  has  done  their  doe.  I  believe 
the  King  will  be  set  upon  his  own  score  now,  wherein  he  will  find 
many  friends." 

Charles  II.,  according  to  Clarendon,  rejoiced  at  the  disaster, 
thinking  it  would  strengthen  the  Royalist  party. 

Scotland  had  met  with  even  greater  loss  in"^  battles  with 
the  English,  and  had  yet  been  able  to  recover  itself  and 
drive  out  the  invader;  and  such  might  have  happened 
again,  notwithstanding  the  vigour  and  farther  successes  of 
Cromwell,  who  well  knowing  the'  great  difficulties  of  his  un- 

circulates  aboat  the  world,  that  it  was  the  Kirk  Committee  who  forced  Lesley 
down  against  liis  will ;  that  Oliver  at  sight  of  it  exclaimed,  '  The  Lord  hatn 
delivered,  &c./  which  nobody  is  in  the  least  bound  to  believe/'  And  why  not  ^ 
because  Bishop  Burnet  drew  the  vague  story  (how  vague  ?^  from  his  uncle. 
Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warristoun,  a  leading  member  ot  the  Committee, 
who  of  course  did  not  know  so  well  as  Thomas  Carlyle  writing  from  inspira- 
tion. As  Carlyle  must  have  known,  Burnet  is  not  the  only  original  writer  who 
gives  this  story.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Cromwell's  own  letter : — "  Dunbar, 
4th  September,  1650. — I  hear  when  the  enemy  marched  last  up  to  us,  the 
ministers  pressed  their  army  to  interfere  between  us  and  home,  the  chief 
officers  desiring  rather  that  we  might  have  way  made,  though  it  were  by  a 
golden  bridge.  But  the  clergy's  council  prevailed,  to  their  no  great  comfort, 
through  the  goodness  of  God.  Compare  Whitelocke's  **  Memoirs,"  p.  455  : 
" The  ministers  carryed  it  to  fight."  Baillie,  in  his  "Letters,"  Edinburgh, 
1775,  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  says  the  matter  was  investigated  at  Stirling,  but  no  fault 
was  found  with  Lesley  save  "  the  Removal  of  the  army  from  the  hill  the  night 
before  the  rout  which  yet  was  in  consequence  of  the  Committee's  orders,  con- 
trary to  his  mind."  These  authors  wrote  from  sources  quite  independent  of 
Burnet,  a  most  respectable  authority,  whom  it  is  a  worn-out  affectation  to 
pretend  to  despise.  See  also  Aikmau's  "  History  of  Scotland,"  Edinburgh, 
1832,  vol.  iv.  p.  399,  and  Burton's  "  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  vii. 
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dertakiDg,^  was  anxious  to  conciliate  and  gain  over  the 
Covenanting  party,  had  not  Charles  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
Scotch  to  trust  their  remaining  force^  about  eighteen  thousand 
men,  in  a  desperate  march  into  the  heart  of  England,  in  the 
hopes  that  the  Boyalists  would  join  them  to  seat  him  on  the 
English  throne.  They  were  easily  surrounded  and  cut  off  at 
Worcester,  as  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  army,  of  nearly  the  same 
strength,  had  been  cut  off  at  Preston,  two  years  before.  The 
country  thus  shorn  of  its  military  strength  was  subdued  by  Monk, 
and  Cromwell  remained  in  England  with  the  reputation  of  having 
reduced  two  kingdoms  to  dependence  upon  the  English  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  Parliament  was  profuse  in  its  rewards  and  jNrofesdona 
of  gratitude,  a  feeling  not  unmixed  with  fear :  for  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Cromwell  were  every  day  more  manifest. 

No  Qovemment  that  has  been  in  England  ever  brought  se 
many  difficult  enterprises  to  a  successful  termination  as  the  Long 
Parliament  They  had  quelled  the  King  and  nobility,  pacified 
Ireland,  and  established  their  authority  over  Scotland,  not  less 
by  the  ability  of  their  generals,  and  the  discipline  and  valour  of 
their  soldiers,  than  by  their  own  administrative  skill  and  their 
well  appointed  commissariat.  The  English  navy,  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  had  not  been  always  able  to  protect  the 
Channel  against  the  Algerine  rovers,  now  bore  the  flag  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  in  triumph  through  the  seas.  Organized 
anew  by  the  unrivalled  talent  of  Yane,  Blake,  who  had  com- 
menced his  career  of  arms  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallant  defence  of  Taunton,  compelled  the 
King  of  Portugal,  who  had  received  the  squadron  of  Prince 
Rupert  into  the  Tagus,  to  crave  the  forbearance  of  the  English 
Bepublic,  after  seeing  twenty  rich  merchantmen  carried  off  before 
his  eyes.  In  a  war  which  unhappily  arose  with  the  neighbouring 
Bepublic  of  Holland,  the  Dutch,  after  several  bloody  sea  fights, 
were  compelled  to  send  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  some  writers  tell  us  had  sunk  into 
contempt 

Affairs  were  managed  by  a  Council  of  State  of  thirty-nine 
members,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament.  They  were 
elected  yearly,  and  were  divided  into  five  committeea  After  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance  had  been  suspended  Sir  Harry  Vane 
was  again  put  at  the  head  of  the  navy,  while  Fairfax  had  charge 

*  Croin\('cll,  on  hearing  of  the  inarch  into  England,  wrote  to  the  Parlia- 
ment : — *'  If  some  issue  were  not  pnt  upon  this  business,  it  would  occasion 
another  winter's  war,  to  the  iniin  of  yonr  soldiers,  for  whom  the  Scots  are  too 
hard,  in  respect  of  enduring  the  winter's  difficully  of  that  country." — Wiite' 
lockers  Memairt,  p.  475. 
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of  the  armj.  Cromwell,  Skippon,  HatchinsoQ,  and  Whitelocke, 
the  biavey  honesty  and  steadfast  Ludlow^  and  Harry  Marten,  by 
far  the  wittiest,  and  one  of  the  wisest  members  of  the  Long 
Pariiament,  were  also  members  of  the  Council.  Milton  was 
secretary  for  foreign  tongaes. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  been  reduced,  by  successive  dis- 
qualifications and  proscriptions,  to  about  150  names,  and  could 
not  thus  claim  to  represent  the  public  opinion  of  England.  For 
twelve  years  they  had  been  in  power,  and  conducted  most  of  the 
business  of  the  nation.  They  had  put  down  many  opponents,  and 
punished  some  of  them  with  great  severity ;  they  had  refused 
many  favours,  and  made  many  enemies.  The  military  officers 
when  they  understood  that  the  army  would  be  reduced,  were 
as  uneasy  as  the  lawyers  ^when  they  heard  that  the  law  courts 
were  to  be  reformed;  and  councils  of  officers  were  held  to 
discuss  the  state  of  affidrs.  Cromwell  took  every  occasion  to  in- 
crease the  clamours  that  they  raised  against  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  to  nnite  all  parties  in  their  hostility  against  an  assembly 
which,  by  its  delay  in  giving  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
express  its  opinion  by  a  new  election,  had  aroused  the  discontent 
even  of  Bepublicans  like  Milton.  It  may  be  said  for  the  Long 
Parliament,  that  being  anxious  lest,  in  proclaiming  a  Republic, 
they  had  made  an  advance  on  popular  opinion,  they  desired 
to  familiarize  the  people  with  their  theory  of  government 
before  they  sent  it  to  be  debated  on  the  hustings :  as  Hany  Mar- 
ten put  it,  recalling  that  Moses  was  sent  by  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter to  nurse.  *^  Their  commonwealth  was  yet  an  infant  of  a  weak 
growth,  and  a  very  tender  constitution,  and  therefore  his  opinion 
was  that  nobody  could  be  so  fit  to  nurse  it  as  the  mother  who 
brought  it  forth,  and  that  they  should  not  think  of  putting  it 
under  any  other  hands  till  it  had  attained  more  years  and  vigour." 
Their  notion  of  a  Republic  did  not  imply  universal  suffrage,  or 
anything  like  the  pure  government  of  majorities;  hence  we  find 
Milton  denying  the  right  of  a  majority  to  make  a  king  to  deprive 
an  intelligent  minority  of  their  libertiea  The  Republican  cause 
was  strongest  in  the  middle  classes,  and  .they  had  the  nobility, 
and  perhaps  the  lower  classes,  against  them ;  but  they  were  by 
far  the  ablest^  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  energetic 
party  in  the  nation. 

What  their  exact  strength  would  have  proved,  had  Cromwell 
supported  the  Government  instead  of  turning  against  it,  is  a 
question  impossible  to  answer  ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  results 
of  every  election  until  that  of  1660,  when  the  nation,  disbelieving 
the  ability  of  the  Republicans  to  protect  it  from  military  rule, 
or  what  was  worse,  armed  anarchy,  threw  itself  in  a  mad  passion 
of  terror  and  loyalty  at  the  feet  of  the  worthless  son  of  the  be- 
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headed  tyrant — ^that  up  to  that  date  the  Republicans  were  a 
strong  and  influential  party,  and  numbered  amongst  them  the 
ablest  men  of  England.  Neither  the  force,  ike  bribes,  nor  the 
fraud  of  Cromwell  at  his  corrupt  elections  were  sufficient  to  gain 
him  a  Parliament  free  from  a  menacing  Republican  opposition. 
He  was  compelled  to  dissolve  them  all,  and  to  rule  with  the 
Bword  alone.  Had  the  Republicans  continued  to  hold  the  reins 
of  power,  we  believe  they  might  have  established  an  English 
Republic.  There  is  no  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  Cromweirs 
usurpation  the  country  would  have  voted  back  the  Stuarts  at  a 
geneVal  election.        ' 

M.  de  Bordeaux^  the  French  ambassador  in  London,  in 
his  correspondence,  which  has  been  published  by  Guizot,  who 
watched  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  with  a  glance  at  once 
calm  and  scrutinizing,  evidently  did  not  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic  anything  unlikely  after  the  death  of  Oliver, 
until  the  people  clearly  saw  the  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  the  turbulent  military  chiefs,  who  were  eager  to  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  Protector.  These  distinguished  states- 
men thought,  and  we  believe  thought  rightly,  that  this  was  a 
favourable  moment  to  establish  a  Republic  in  England.  They 
wished  to  make  England  free  and  great  and  happy,  and  might 
have  given  her  a  brighter  history,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  selfish  and  ambitious  man,  who,  by  his  usurpation, 
committed  a  greater  outrage  to  liberty  than  the  crime  for  which 
he  did  so  much  to  bring  Charles  to  the  block,  and  who,  by  estab- 
lishing military  rule,  laid  the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Stuarts. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Parliament^  urged  on  by  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  was  actually  passing  a  bill  for  its  own  dissolution, 
Cromwell,  perceiving  that  if  he  did  not  act  at  once,  his  grievance 
and  his  opportunity  were  gone  together,  stepped  into  the  House 
during  the  debate,  and  just  before  the  vote  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament  was  going  to  be  taken,  snatched  the  Act  of  Disso- 
lution that  was  about  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  clerk,* 

*  Mr.  Garljle,  "  on  good  evidence,"  which,  however,  he  does  not  give  us, 
says  that  the  Bill  contained  a  clause  that  all  the  members  of  the  sitting  Par- 
liament should  retain  their  seats,  and  that  they  should  have  power  to  exclude 
any  elected  members  obnoxious  to  them.  It  is  singular  nothing  of  this  occurs 
either  in  Whitelocke's  or  Ludlow's  "  Memoirs/'  nor  in  Mr.  Forstcr's  attempt 
to  sketch  the  contents  of  the  Bill,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  lost,  being 
probably  destroyed  by  Cromwell.  (See  "  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,'^ 
voL  iii.  pp.  157-162.)  Many  features  of  the  Bill  were  copied  by  Cromwell  in 
the  formation  of  his  Parliaments.  The  Bill  proposed  to  reform  tnat  inequality 
of  representation  of  different  localities  which  was  not  finally  remedied  till  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  number  of  members  was  fixed  at  400 ;  this  included 
representatives  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Members  were  to  be  given  to  the 
counties  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  bv  them,  and  all  men  were  admitted 
to  be  electors  who  were  worth  200/.  m  lands,  leases,  or  goods. 
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hurled  abusive  epithets  at  some  of  his  old  friends,  and  drove  out 
the  members  with  a  company  of  armed  men  who  had  been 
waiting  bis  orders.  He  then  dissolved  the  Council  of  State,  and 
took  upon  bimself  the  whole  direction  of  affairs.  The  motives 
and  intentions  of  Cromwell  in  expelling  the  Parliament  were  for 
some  time  variouslv  interpreted.  But  conscious  that  he  had  the 
army  on  bis  side,  the  Republicans  offered  no  resistance.  '*  *  We 
do  not  even  hear  a  dog  bark  at  their  going/  said  Cromwell,  in 
bis  coarse  delight  at  his  triumph ''  (Guizot).  On  the  other  hand, 
Whitelocke  remarks,  in  his  sober,  sententious  way : — 

"  All  honest  and  prudent  indiffereut  men  were  highly  distasted  at 
this  unworthy  action. 

''  This  occasioned  much  rejoycing  in  the  king's  party,  who  now 
daily  expected  the  destruction  of  Cromwell  and  his  party  and  army,  yet 
made  great  applications  and  congratulations  to  him." 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  particular  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  we  believe  that  its  leaders,  like  Vane,  Ludlow,  Brad- 
shaw,  Sidney,  Hutchinson,  Haslerig,  and  Harrington,  were  men  of 
incorruptible  integrity,  and  that  this  ilhistrious  assembly  deserved 
what  Ludlow^  said  of  them ;  '*  and  however  the  malice  of  their 
enemies  may  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  which  they 
justly  merited,  yet  it  will  appear  to  unprejudiced  posterity  that 
they  were  a  disinterested  and  impartial  Parliament,  who,  though 
they  had  the  sovereign  power  of  the  three  nations  in  their  hands 
for  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  did  not  in  all  that  time  give 
away  amongst  themselves  as  much  as  their  forces  spent  in  three 
months — no,  not  so  much  as  they  spent  in  one — from  the  time 
that  the  Parliament  consisted  but  of  one  house,  and  the  Govern- 
ment was  formed  into  a  Commonwealth." 

This  is  the  judgment  of  a  friend.  Let  us  spare  room  for  one 
sentence  for  the  praise  of  an  enemy  :t — "  And  to  say  the  truth, 
they  were  of  a  race  of  men  most  indefatigable  and  industrious  in 
business,  always  seeking  for  men  fit  for  it,  and  never  preferring 
any  for  ifavour  nor  by  importunity."  They  conducted  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  country  with  great  efficiency  and  with  great 
economy ;  they  were  tolerant  in  religion,  and  anxious  to  bring 
about  reforms. 

Like  all   military  usurpers,  Cromwell  tried   by  a  vigorous 

•  Ludlow's  "  Memoirs,"  p.  453. 
t  Eoger  Coke.  See  the  opinions  of  some  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Long  Parliament  in  Godwin's  *'  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England." 
London :  1827 ;  vol.  iiL  book  ill.  chap,  xxviii. ;  and  Forster's  "  Statesmen  of 
the  Commonwealth,"  Lives  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  Cromwell,  vols.  iii.  and  v. 
On  the  other  side,  see  the  remarks  of  Hallam,  "Constitutional  History," 
vol  ii.  chap.  z.  p.  325 ;  of  Guizot's  '*  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth 
and  of  Cromwell,"  vol.  i.  pp.  341-348. 
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foreign  policy  to  make  the  people  forget  the  liberties  of  which  he 
had  deprived  them.  Great  as  a  soldier^  he  was  even  greater  as  a 
politician ;  but  his  rule  was  certainly  neither  more  vigorous  nor 
more  efficient  than  that  of  the  Long  Parliament.  He  came  to 
power  with  a  large  and  disciplined  standing  army  and  a  weU- 
equipped  fleet,  manned  by  sailors  who  had  just  defeated  the 
greatest  naval  power  in  Europe.  His  foreign  policy  fulfilled  its 
aim  of  rendering  his  name  formidable  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  not 
what  a  far-sighted  statesman  would  have  prosecuted  had  he 
thought  only  of  hia  country's  good.  France  was  rising  into  the 
colossal  monarchy  which  it  became  under  the  majority  of 
Louis  XIY.  Spain,  though  still  a  great  power,  was  sinking  into 
decline.  Both  nations  were  anxious  for  tne  alliance  of  England. 
Mazariu,  who  was  eager  in  his  professions  of  friendship  to  the 
Protector,  trembled  at  his  name.  By  lending  a  small  contingent 
to  France  against  Spain,  Cromwell  triumphed  in  the  field  of 
European  politics  with  a  trifling  exertion  of  military  force,  while 
he  pleased  English  vanity  by  the  useless  conquest  of  Dunkirk. 
He  did  his  best  to  accelerate  the  downfall  of  Spain  and  promote 
the  rise  of  France ;  in  shorty  he  helped  the  work  which,  continued 
as  it  was  by  his  successor,  Charles  II.,  caused  William  IIL'  and 
Marlborough  so  much  pains  to  undo.  His  attempt  to  surprise 
the  island  of  St  Domingo  during  the  time  of  peace  with  Spain  is 
quite  indefensible.  It  seems  to  have  been  badly  planned,  poorly 
executed,  and  met  with  the  failure  it  deserved.  The  expedition 
repulsed  at  St.  Domingo  succeeded  with  little  difficulty  in  mas- 
tering Jamaica,  which  still  remains  to  us  as  the  sole  legacy  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Cromwell.  The  treachery  of  the  action  was  cer- 
tainly not  condemned  by  public  opinion  so  strongly  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  though  several  naval  officers  were  so  shocked  that 
they  would  no  longer  serve  under  Cromwell's  government. 

The  magnanimous  interference  of  Oliver  to  save  the  Yaudois 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  successful  through 
the  interest  of  Mazarin,  and  not,  as  our  English  vanity  is  too  apt 
to  represent  it^  through  the  sheer  terror  of  Cromweirs  arms."^ 

Cromwell's  policy  in  Scotland  was  no  doubt  successful  He 
broke  down  two  tyrannies — the  tyranny  of  the  nobility  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  clergy — and  accustomed  a  people,  kept  back  by 
centuries  of  misrule  and  incessant  struggles  with  a  more  powerful 
neighbour,  to  an  uniform  and  orderly  system  of  government.  It 
was,  however,  bought  at  a  dear  price  to  Scotland.  Three  armies 
swept  away,  the  prisoners  taken  in  fair  figbt — some  of  them  men 
who  had  drawn  their  swords  for  the  liberties  of  England — were 

*  See  Ouizot,  ut  oit,  vol.  ii,  p.  224,  225,  and  Bamet,  vol  L  chap.  Ixxvii. 
p.  131, 
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shipped  to  the  plantatioDS  of  New  England  and  Barbadoes,  as  if 
they  had  been  convicted  felona 

Oliver's  government  of  Ireland  was  intolerant  and  oppres- 
flive;  though,  like  his  other  measures,  it  answered  the  imme- 
diate end  which  he  had  in  view,  and  afforded  a  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  Bucoesa  His  wholesale  forfeitures  of  the  lands  of  the 
native  Irish,  and  his  attempt  to  banish  them  into  the  province 
of  Connaught,  did  as  much  as  anything  else  to  confirm  that 
ineconcilable  hatred  to  England  which  gives  to  this  day  so  much 
insecurity  to  our  empire.  By  encouraging  the  native  Irish  to 
leave  their  country  for  foreign  service,  Cromwell  turned  Ireland 
into  a  great  recruitiug  depot  for  the  armies  of  the  Catholic 
powers,  which  continu^  till  the  time  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
It  is  known  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  Irishmen,  during  this 
period,  took  service  in  France ;  and  on  several  occasions,  as  at 
X  ontenoy,  their  fiery  valour  turned  the  tide  of  battle  against  a 
British  army. 

Some   writers  have  held  it  out   as  a  species   of  reproach 
to  the   English  people  that  they  would  not  allow   Oliver  to 
become  a  constitutional  king,  which  it  is  assumed  he  wanted 
to  be.      This,   however  desirable,   was,  in  the   existing  state 
of  parties,  impossible.    The  Royalists  would  not  have  a  re- 
gicide to  rule  over  them;  nor  the  Bepublicans  a  king.    The 
indifferent  portion  of  the  nation,  wearied  with  civil  war,  were 
willing  to  suffer  Cromwell  as  long  as  the  army  supported  him. 
His  large  standing   army — the  first  standing  army  that  ever 
existed  in  England — while  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
power,  was  a  source  of  embarrassment  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
country.     The  great  expense  of  maintaining  it  compelled  him 
to  raise  money  in  a  violent  and  arbitrary  manner.     In  spite  of 
all  the  exactions  of  his  major-generals,  he  left  the  country  in 
debt     A  military  chief  himself,  he  could  only  found  a  military 
despotism.    The  more  unscrupulous  generals,  who  stuck  to  him, 
each  dreamed  of  being  his  successor,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  a  hereditary  monarchy.     Oliver  lived  to  make  all  the  best  and 
bravest  captains  of  the  Commonwealth  his  enemies ;  all  the  old 
heroes  of  the  Republic,  Fairfax,  Haslerig,  Hutchinson,  Alured 
Overton,  Okey,  shimned  or  opposed  him.     Harrison,  the  honest 
&natic  whom  he  had  deluded,  was  thrown  into  prison;  Lambert, 
the  vain  and  ambitious  schemer,  was  deprived  of  his  employment, 
by  the  man  who  had  used  them  as  his  main  aids  in  expelling 
the  Parliament.     Some,  like  Lndlow  and  Blake,  continued  to 
serve  under  him,  hoping  for  better  things,  and  fearful  of  the 
conduct  of  affairs  being  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
soldiers  of  fortune.     Milton  retained  his  post  of  Latin  Secretary, 
hut,  as  Guizot  tells  us,  "  he  was  admitted  neither  into  the  State 
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secrets  nor  into  the  intimacy  of  the  Protector;  to  whom,  as 
opportunity  offered,  he  occasionally  addressed  the  warmest 
eulogies  and  the  most  generous  advice.  He  was  quite  conscious 
of  the  small  amount  of  influence  which  he  possessed,  but  he 
made  no  complaint"^  Perhaps  the  advice  was  the  cause  of  his 
slight  intimacy  with  the  Protector,  for  Milton  continued  a  sincere 
Bepublican. 

According  to  Toland,  "there  is  no  trace  of  his  activity  in  all 
the  vast  collection  of  Secretary  Thurloe's  papers."  Had 
Cromwell  rescued  the  country  from  actual  anarchv,  or  from  the 
imminent  danger  of  anarchy,  his  usurpation  might  have  been 
excused  ;  but  this  is  an  assumption  which  can  never  be  proved. 
Cromwell  overthrew  an  able  and  well-conducted  government,  of 
which  he  himself  ought  to  have  been  the  defender.  His  great 
talents  would  have  secured  the  success  of  the  English  Republic 
had  he  been  a  devoted  and  unselfish  man  like  Washington ;  as 
it  was,  his  usurpation  was  the  cause  of  its  failure.  The  con* 
siderations  already  adduced  might  be  much  strengthened 
by  a  review  of  what  took  place  from  the  death  of  Oliver  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But  owing  to  the  necessity  of  jus- 
tifying our  views  by  quotations  and  arguments,  it  has  been 
impossible,  in  the  space  of  a  single  article,  to  bring  down  the 
narrative  any  further.  We  shall  therefore  close  for  the  time 
with  the  noble  sonnet  of  Wordsworth : — 

"  Great  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands  that  penned, 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom,  better  none : 
The  later  Sydney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton  friend. 
These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend ; 
They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on  ; 
Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In  splendour  ;  what  strength  was,  that  would  not  bend 
But  in  magnanimous  meekness.    Franco,  'tis  strange. 
Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we  had  then. 
Perpetual  emptiness  !  unceasing  change ! 
No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code,: 
No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road  ! 
But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men  !*' 

«  Goizot,  vol.  u,  p.  169. 
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Art.  VI. — ^Army  Organization. 

1 .  Speech  Delivered  on  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Army  Re^ 

guUxtion  BiU.  By  Q.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.  for  the  Border 
Boroughs.     London :  Longmans,  Qreen,  and  Co,     1871. 

2.  Speeches  and  Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 

Army  Estim/xtes^  and  Army  Regulation  Bill,  Vide 
Times'  reports ;  especially  Timss  17th  February,  17thy  18th, 
and  24th  March,  1871. 

IN  our  last  number  we  noticed  at  some  length  Mr.  Cardwell's 
Bill  for  "  The  Better  Regulation  of  the  Regular  and  Auxiliary 
Land  Forces  of  the  Crown/'  and  though  well  aware  of  how 
much  we  left  still  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  we  should  hardly 
have  entered  upon  it  again  had  not  the  persistently  protracted 
opposition  to  that  measure  left  it  still  an  open  question,  and  a 
question  which  seems  in  danger  of  being  unworthily  dealt  with 
unless  rescued  by  force  of  wholesome  public  opinion  from  the  limbo 
of  party  obstructionists  in  the  House.  We  have  frankly  expressed 
our  disappointment  with  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  of  which  we  said 
the  more  correct  title  would  be  "  A  Bill  for  Abolishing  the  Sale 
of  Commissions  in  Her  Majesty's  Army,  and  for  enabling  the 
Sovereign  to  constrain  the  services  of  certain  portions  of  her 
subjects  on  occasions  of  great  emergency.*'  But  as  Ministers 
6ay^  and  we  believe  truly  say,  that  no  real  reform  or  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army  is  possible  until  the  abolition  of  the  Purchase 
System  is  effected,  we  hope  most  sincerely  the  Bill  will  be  carried 
this  session ;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  we  revert  to  the  subject 
But  we  also  remarked  in  our  last  number  that  the  only  symptom 
of  real  Army  organization  we  could  find  in  Mr.  Card  well's  state- 
ment,  was  that  relating  to  a  division  of  the  United  Kingdom 
into  military  districts  ;  a  step  unquestionably  in  the  right  direc« 
tion  ;  and  it  is  to  this  point  we  more  particularly  wish  to  direct 
attention  and  consideration  on  this  occasion.  We  are  convinced 
that  next  to  the  abolition  of  the  Purchase  System,  if  not  even 
before  it,  this  is  the  most  vital  point  to  insist  upon  for  the  real 
efficiency  of  our  land  forces  and  national  defence;  the  giving  to 
each  regiment  a  permanent  regimental  head-quarters  or  depdt, 
a  recognised  and  established  regimental  home.  It  is  the  one 
point  of  the  Prussian  organization  which  it  is  perfectly  safe  and 
easy  for  us  to  adopt,  but  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  one  point  our 
Military  authorities  seem  most  averse  to.  It  has  always  been 
contemptuously  shunted  by  the  Commissions  which  have  reported 
on  recruiting ;  and  in  all  the  numerous  nostrums  lately  forth- 
coming on  the  subject  of  national  defencOi  the  only  suggestion  to 
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this  eflfect,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  has  been  from  Mr. 
Trevelyan,*  the  bete  noir  of  our  would-be  military  reformer&  The 
great  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with  is  to  get  men  of  the 
required  sort  in  sufficient  numbers  to  serve  as  soldiers.  This  is 
the  difficulty  to  be  faced — this  is  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  as 
the  first  step.  Pay  well  enough,  and  you  will  always  get  as 
many  men  as  you  want,  is  easy  to  say  and  impossible  to  contra- 
diet ;  but  to  pay  money  wages  that  will  generally  tempt  the 
manhood  of  our  country  to  serve  as  soldiers  in  preference  to  the 
wages  earned  in  other  callings,  we  hold  to  be  simply  out  of  the 
question.  We  also  hold  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  conscrip- 
tion is  equally  out  of  the  question.  Lord  Palmerston  was  wont 
to  say  to  would-be  importers  of  foreign  institutions,  ^' Ah,  you 
say  it  answers  most  admirably  in  France  (or  Germany)  1  Just 
so ;  but  you  see  we  are  not  in  France  or  Germany/'  Lord 
Sandhurst,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Elcho,  expressed  his  grief  and 
astonishment  that  our  three  branches  of  defensive  forces,  the 
Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteers,  were  all  working  entirely  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  if  not  in  actual  antagonism.  Now  with 
All  due  deference  and  respect  for  Lord  Sandhurst's  unques- 
tionable authority,  surely  this  is  but  poor  talking.  We  can  no 
more  ignore  national  prejudices  than  we  can  ignore  climate,  or 
any  other  physical  particularity.  It  is  useless  to  cry  about  it,  or 
to  hold  up  our  hands  against  it.  We  English  will  not  have  con- 
scription, or  anything  approaching  to  it;  and  that  being  the 
case,  the  various  descriptions  of  defensive  force  which  we  have 
at  command  by  voluntary  enlistment  will  to  a  certain  extent 
necessarily  be  worked  on  systems  independent  of  each  other ; 
and  were  Lord  Elcho  Minister  of  War,  and  Lord  Sandhurst 
Commander-in-Chief  to-morrow,  they  would  find  Lord  Pal- 
merston *s  reminder  not  to  be  got  over.  In  essentials^  in  ail 
details  of  drill  and  manoeuvre,  and  in  discipline  when  under 
arms,  there  must  be  absolute  uniformity ;  in  all  other  matters 
conformity  to  certain  necessaiy  principles  embodied  in  a  short 
and  simple  code  of  standing  ordersf  is  all  that  need  be  insisted 
on,  or  that  should  be  attempted.    But  the  first  step  towards 


*  We  cannot  mention  this  name  without  offering  onr  tribate  to  the 
courageous,  consistent,  and  able  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  the  iniquitous 
Purchase  System  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  latterly  by  his  son.  That  Mr. 
Cardwell's  Bill  "took  the  wind  out  of  the  sails"  of  the  latter,  is  true  enough ; 
but  ve  have  to  thank  him  for  raising  the  wind  of  public  opinion  which  enabled, 
if  it  did  not  force,  Ministers  to  steer  this  course. 

f  One  point  we  should  insist  upon  is,  that  for  first  commissions,  for  pro- 
motion, and  appointment  of  adjutant,  precisely  the  same  examinations  should 
be  undergone  as  for  officers  in  the  Line.  TJninstructed  officers,  whatever  their 
social  Qualifications,  are  worse  than  useless  for  military  purposes,  however 
acceptable  they  and  their  uniforms  may  be  at  county  bails. 
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gettiog  the  line  and  Militia  and  Reserve  and  YolunteerB  to 
work  harmoDiousIy,  and  towards  the  possibility  of  establishing 
efficient  working  relations  between  them,  is  to  localize  our  regi- 
ments. First  of  all  give  each  regiment  its  permanent  local  head- 
qoarters  or  dep6t,  then  set  to  work  at  the  organization  of  the 
reserves ;  abolish  the  Militia  reserve,  which  is  simply  in  the  way 
of  any  other  reserve  ;  ballot  regularly,  fairly,  and  without  further 
ado,  as  the  Constitution  and  present  laws  allow  for  the  Militia. 
Without  annoying  pipe-clay  interference,  lay  down  certain  plain 
rules  and  conditions  to  be  accepted  by  the  Volunteera 

^'To  Douglas  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow." 

League  the  Army  with  the  courUry;  let  there  be  a  frank 
alliance  in  the  matter,^  have  somewhat  more  faith  in  human 
nature,  and  let  us  avail  ourselves  somewhat  more  of  the  good 
fedings  that  do  exist  in  it — albeit  so  mixed  up  and  clouded  by 
Uie  baser  instincts  which  we  seem  contented  alone  to  appeal  ta 

To  the  county  r^mental  head-quarters  recruits  would  come 
on  a  very  di£ferent  footing,  and  with  very  different  feelings^  to 
the  present  slinking  after  the  sergeant  into  a  pot-house;  and 
they  would  soon  gladly  come  in  sufficient  numbers.  It  is  the 
absolute  farewell  to  home,  the  entrance  to  an  unknown  domain, 
that  make  **  listing  for  a  soldier"  the  scare  it  is  to  respectably 
brought  up  lads ;  their  parents  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  slough 
of  despond  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  while  we  do  nothing 
to  mend  matters  from  their  point  of  view.  We  are  certain  there 
is  no  single  measure  which  would  so  greatly  and  inunediately  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  Army  directly  and  indirectly,  morally, 
physically,  and  socially,  as  this  of  giving  to  each  regiment  a  per- 
manent station  for  its  head-quarters  or  depot.     It  would  put 

*  We  wish  some  able  writer — Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  for  example — would  take  up  this 
thetM  of  "  alliance."  It  is  a  principle  the  world  is  much  in  want  of.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  "  co-operation,"  but  we  want  something  different  yet 
-—something  heartier,  something  higher,  in  religion,  in  diplomacy,  in  politics, 
in  trade,  and  in  domestic  semces.  We  want  the  recognition  of  a  common 
aim,  and  of  the  necessity  for  united  work  to  obtain  it ;  a  free,  fair,  and  frank 
alliance  on  equal  terms,  however  unequal  may  be,  and  must  necessarily  often 
be,  the  social  or  other  conditions  of  the  contracting  parties.  Nat  a  patroniziog 
condescension  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sullen  or  a  servile  obedience  on  the 
other ;  but  a  fair  working  together  at  the  coach  bv  leaders,  wheelers,  and 
dfi?er.  Our  Navy,  despite  its  comparative  isolation,  ana  its  very  strict  discipline, 
has  much  more  of  this  alliance  nrinciple  in  its  composition  than  our  Army ;  and 
"Jack  Ashore,"  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  downwards,  is  an  institution 
linked  £ar  more  fraternally  (so  to  speak)  with  his  countrvmen  than  his  soldier 
brother;  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  Navy,  and  our  obligations  to  it,  are  as 
willingly  owned  to  and  acknowledged,  as  the  necessity  of  an  Army  and  cur 
ohligatioDS  to  it  are  reluctantly  recognised,  despite  the  periodical  panics  over 
our  insufficient  land  defences. 
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recruiting  on  an  altogether  new  and  healthy  footing.  It  would 
almost  do  away  with  desertion.  It  would  enable  us  to  have  a 
race  of  soldiers.  Why  not  have  a  race  of  soldiers  ?  With  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  soldier  s  lot,  very  real 
and  beneficent  improvements  we  most  willingly  and  gratefully 
acknowledge,  still  the  female  element  has  been  and  is  per- 
sistently and  shamefully  ignored.  Costly  and  revolting  pro- 
visions and  precautions  are  established  in  respect  of  prostitution, 
but  marriage  is  utterly  discouraged  ;  and  considering  the  insuffi- 
cient, the  frequently  indecent  arrangements  for  even  the  small 
percentage  of  married  soldiers  allowed,  it  is  best  it  should  be 
discouraged,  for  the  poor  women's  sakes  at  any  rate.  We 
remember  with  indignation  still,  though  it  is  now  long  years  ago^ 
how  Lord  Panmure  answered  a  deputation  from  Birmingham 
on  this  subject — his  exceedingly  poor  statement  that  marriage 
was  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done.  And  then  the  three  Lieutenant-Colonels  of  the 
Guards  must  needs  sign  and  send  a  letter  to  the  Times  to  this  same 
effect  1  We  are  no  advocates  for  random  marriages,  but  we  do 
advocate  marriage  as  a  beneficent  divinely  appointed  ordinance ; 
and  we  do  protest  against  prostitution  as  a  horribly  baneful  and 
devilish  one.  And  we  deliberately  assert  that  with  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  proper  management,  a  large  proportion  of  married 
men  in  a  regiment  need  nowise  be  feared  to  interfere  with  its 
efficiency.  Every  man  of  proper  age,  habits,  character,  and 
means  of  support,  has  as  much  right  to  the  society^  help,  and 
comfort  of  a  good  wife,  if  he  can  get  one,  as  any  lord  or  protest- 
ing lieutenant-colonel.  The  influence  a  really  good  command- 
ing officer  always  has  may  safely  be  trusted  as  sufficient  check 
for  all  requisite  purposes;  but  the  present  system  should  be 
knocked  on  the  head  at  once  and  for  ever.  Only  let  the  thing 
be  properly  taken  in  hand  as  a  piece  of  Army  economy,  just  as 
clothing  or  feeding  is.  Let  proper,  decent  arrangements  be  made 
for  a  fair  proportion  of  married  people  in  barracks.  On  the  per- 
manent local  head-quarters  plan,  in  the  event  of  the  regiment 
taking  the  field,  the  women  would  be  properly  looked  after, 
proper  arrangements  made  for  them  as  regards  letters  and  remit- 
tances, schooling  for  their  children,  and  what  not  We  will 
stake  our  reputation  as  prophets  for  ever,  that  when  we  give 
woman  her  proper  place  among  soldiers,  as  is  accorded  to  her, 
at  least  in  theory,  among  other  classes  of  the  community,  we 
shall  never  want  a  rising  generation  of  soldiers  for  our  ranks ; 
and  that  till  we  do  this  in  our  country  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  where  ability  and  character  can  always  command  its 
price  in  the  market  of  labour,  and  where  anything  approaching 
conscription  will  not  be  tolerated — till  we  do  this,  with  all  our 
extra  twopences,  medals,  ribbons,  stars  and  garters,  we  shall  still 
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find  a  want  of  men,  still  be  at  oar  wits'  end  to  keep  full  the 
glorious  "  thin  red  line"  of  our  soldiery.* 

The  institution  of  permanent  regimental  head-quarters  would 
add  incalculably  to  the  effect  and  good  results  of  our  efforts  for 
improving  our  soldiers  and  their  lot  by  our  regimental  schools, 
libraries,  workshops,  gardens,  &a,  which  cannot  do  half  the  good 
they  might  on  account  of  their  being  so  frequently  hampered  and 
upset  by  the  constant  movings  about  of  regiments.  It  would  do 
much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  officers  and  men — ^a  bond 
apt  sadly  to  slacken  in  peace  times.  It  would  add  enormously 
to  the  bond  between  our  Army  and  our  country — a  bond  we  seem 
to  ignore  altogether.  Imagine  the  interest  with  which  Canterbury 
folk,  or  Aberdeen  folk,  or  Waterford  folk,  would  see  their  regiment 
come  back  from  its  foreign  spell  of  service,  the  good  wholesome 
feelings  awakened  on  both  sides,  the  honest  pride  aroused. 

Then  think  of  the  present  state  of  things.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  a  youngster  after  enlistment  is  as  entirely  lost 
to  all  knowledge  and  sight  of  his  friends  as  if  ho  had  then  and 
there  been  sunk  into  the  sea. 

The  regiment  goes  for  its  term  of  ten  years  to  India  or  the  Colo- 
nies ;  in  due  course  it  comes  home ;  it  is  shoved  off  from  the  land- 
ing-pier to  some  garrison  town  which  most  of  them  have  never  seen 
before,  and  of  which  all  they  will  ever  probably  know  is  the 
taverns  where  drink  can  be  best  got.     How  different  too  the  em- 
barking for  foreign  service ;   those  left  behind  knowing  they 
would  be  looked  after,  would  know  where  the  regiment  was,  and 
what  it  was  doing  ;  those  going  knowing  that  those  necessarily 
left  behind  would  be  somewhere  about  the  old  place,  and  would 
be  cared  for ;  instead  of  the  sad  cases  of  poor  wives  over  the 
regulation — no  tender  conaideration  for  over-regulation  in 
their  case,  as  is  accorded  to  the  officers  in  the  ma/tter  of  pur- 
chased  promotion — left  deserted  on  the  strand  of  such  places  as 
Portsmouth  or  Chatham.    Then  again,  we  hold  that  without 
permanent  local  regimental  head -quarters  all  attempts  at  a  really 
efficient  reserve  force  will  be  failures ;  establish  this  principle  of 
local  organization  and  all  will  be  comparatively  plain  sailing. 
We  fear  that  Mr.  Cardwell's  plan  will  be  found  to  '*  attenuate '' 
r^ments  into  the  reserve  to  such  an  extent  that  commanding 
(^cers  will  find  they  draft  a  great  many  more  out  than  they  can 
easily  replace ;  and  we  think  that  some  provision  should  have 
been  made  against  this  in  the  late  regulations  by  a  stipulation 
that  when  the  regiment  was  under  a  certain  strength  every  second 
(say)  man  entitled  to  be  drafted  into  the  reserve  could  not  claim 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  this  pleading  iu  behalf  of  soldiers'  wives 
has  appeared  before  in  print.  But  it  was  in  an  Indian  Review ;  it  was  nearly 
twenty  years  a^o;  and  it  was  by  the  present  writer,  who  is  glad  of  an  opportimity 
forreitmtingit. 
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his  dischargo  for  that  purpose  till  he  had  l»'onght  an  approved 
recruit  in  his  place.     We  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Cardwell  can  pos- 
sibly expect  to  have  his  reserve  forthcoming  when  wanted.     The 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  them  is  by  frequent  musters ;  but  men 
will  find  a  difficulty  about  getting  employment  if  liable  to  be 
called  out,  except  very  rarely  indeed,  for  muster.    Adopt  the 
local  organization  for  the  Line  as  well  as  for  the  Militia^  and  the 
reserve  would  naturally  not  only  be  formed,  but  could  at  once  be 
laid  hands  on.     Parents,  friends,  masters,  would  all  be  known  ; 
the  habitat  of  every  old  soldier  in  the  kingdom  would  be  known  ; 
arrangements  for  periodical  musters  and  short  drills  oould  be 
made  without  difficulty,   and  with  the  very  least  possible  in- 
convenience or  expense.     We  are  so  certain  of  the  absolute  suc- 
cess of  the  plan,  if  sensibly  set  about  and  fairly  tried,  that  we  should 
be  inclined  to  refuse  to  listen  to  objections,  and  simply  give  the 
Napoleonic  reply  to  all  c|uestion8,  "  ju'cm  execute  Tnes  ordrea'* 
But  we  will  briefly  anticipate  what  we  conceive  would  be  the 
principal  arguments  against  it :  and  first  the  expense.    If  sen- 
sibly set  about  under  the  superintendence  of  officers  who  wished 
the  plan  to  succeed,  the  expense  in  those  places  where  there  are 
at  present  barracks  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain,  ought 
to  be  comparatively  trifling.     But  we  would  protest  earnestly 
against  starving  the  plan,  and  would  insist  on  large  and  liberal 
accommodation  wherever  required ;  and  as  an  important  part  of 
the  plan  would  be,  wherever  practicable,  to  affiliate  the  Militia 
and  always  the  fieserve  with  the  County  Regiment,  the  county 
would  probably  gladly  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  building  bar- 
racks, on  condition  that  provision  was  made  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  miiitia  in  the  barracks  when  called  oat  or 
embodied,  instead  of  the  most  objectionable  but  now  unavoidable 
system  of  billeting.    And  against  the  expense  we  put  an  im- 
mense diminution  in  the  cost  of  the  recruiting  service  and  its 
8ta£f ;  a  large  decrease  in  expenditure  caused  by  the  now  frequent 
moves  of  regiments ;  the  decrease  of  desertion,  the  decrease  of 
sickness  and  of  crime,  all  sadly  fertile  items  of  expense  at  present, 
and  there  would  of  course  be  a  large  sum  incoming  from  the  sale 
of  barracks  and  ground  at  the  quarters  given  up.     Do  not  fear 
the  expense ;  fear  the  expense  of  attempting  to  really  reoiganize 
our  land  forces  efficiently  without  the  adoption  of  this  local  plan ; 
and  be  sure  that  the  expense  of  helping  people  to  be  good  is  im- 
measurably less  than  the  expense  of  punishing  them  when  bad. 
We  are  certain  of  our  grounds,  and  are  confident  that  whatever 
outlay  at  first  might  be  necessary,  would  be  surely  and  speedily 
recouped  with  interest. 

Then  there  is  the  danger  of  fraternization.  It  is  best  to  break 
up  local  ties  and  feelings.  It  is  best  to  have  English  regiments 
in  Ireland,  Irish  regiments  in  Scotland,  and  so  on.     We  think 
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that  this  ailment,  however  allowable  it  maybe  to  a  continental 
officer,  is  not  allowable  to  a  British  officer;  we  think  that  it 
simply  proves  him,  if  he  uses  it,  to  be  unfitted  for  command ;  he 
cannot  rely  on  himself  and  his  power  over  his  men  without  ex- 
ternal aid  and  influences.  We  are,  moreover,  "  radicals  "  enough 
to  think  that  a  Qovemment  which  can  only  hold  its  own,  and 
can  only  rely  on  its  army  so  long  as  its  army  looks  on  its  neigh- 
boiiTS  as  foreigners,  deserves  to  fall ;  and  that  it  will  fall,  however 
mnch  it  may  dodge  its  regiments  about  But  putting  aside  this 
fiew,  admitting  the  argument  as  a  plausible,  perhaps  a  practical 
one,  if  not  a  pleasant  one  ;  we  say,  so  be  it  then.  Quarter  Irish 
Foments  in  Scotland,  and  vice  versd^  as  you  will ;  let  them  send 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland  for  their  recruits,  and  from  Ireland  to 
England  for  recruits  for  the  English  regiments  quartered  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  still  keep  to  the  principle  of  a  permanent  regimental 
head-quarterSy  an  ^tablished  regimental  home.  A  quasi-colony 
would  form  around  it;  the  principle  would  still  be  found  to 
sBCceed,  even  under  these  conditions. 

Then  it  may  be  said  that  this  localizing  of  regiments  will  give  you 
regiments  of  married  molly-coddles,  who  will  be  blubbering  when- 
ever the  order  comes  for  marching,  or  for  foreign  service ;  and  who 
will  accumulate  such  a  lot  of  impediTnenta  of  all  sorts  it  will  be 
rain  for  them  to  move  at  all.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake. 
Nothing  so  adds  to  the  mobility  of  a  corps  as  the  having  a  reliable 
place  where  on  ever  so  «:iort  or  sudden  a  notice  the  impedirruTita 
of  whatever  kind  can  Le  left  in  comfort  and  safety  wiuK>ut  doubt 
or  difficulty.  The  Pmssian  Landwehr  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
in  the  molly-coddle  line;  but  the  rapidity  and  perfection  of 
their  **  mobilization  "  hinges  entirely  on  the  principle  of  localiza- 
tion; every  man  knows  his  place  of  gathering  as  well  as  he 
knows  bis  market  town.  Moreover,  the  finest  corps  in  our  Army, 
the  Artillery,  the  Sappers,  the  Marines,  and  the  Guards,  are  all 
localized,  so  to  speak,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  they  are  not 
molly-coddles  either,  nor  have  they  ever  failed  in  their  duty 
when  obliged  to  tuiTi  out  under  arms  against  misguided  neigh- 
bours and  fellow  citizens,  as  the  Guards  have  often  had  to  do. 
But  depend  on  it  a  good  commanding  officer,  a  man  fitted  for 
command,  will  not  talk  thus ;  he  will  not  be  afraid  of  his  men 
becoming  rebels  or  molly-coddles,  he  knows  himself  and  they 
know  him  too  well  for  that 

No.  Let  the  thing  be  tried.  There  are  11  so-called  Irish 
r^ments ;  14  Scotch  ;  3  Welsh ;  1  Canadian ;  and  nearly  all  the 
remainder  bear  the  title  of  some  English  county.  A  skeleton  map, 
Bhowing  all  the  places  where  barracks  are  at  present,  would  enable 
arrangements  for  a  local  telling  off  of  corps  to  certain  counties,  and 
a  proper  assignment  of  military  districts  to  be  commenced  upon 
almost  at  once ;  and  we  believe  if  set  about  with  tact.  Government 
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would  find  all  help  and  support  accorded  to  them,  and  no  unneces-' 
Bary  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way.  We  would  have  the  regiment 
and  its  barracks,  instead  of  being  considered  a  curse  to  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood,  the  bite  noi/r  of  the  parson,  the  dread  of  every  respect* 
able  family  near  it ;  we  would  have  it,  and  should  have  i^  the 
pride  of  the  county.  It  should  enlist  in  succession  the  majority 
of  the  finest  lads  in  its  district ;  it  should  drill  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers ;  it  should  help  harvesting  (as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
issued  an  excellent  general  order  about  once,  some  years  back)  ; 
it  should  know  every  inch  of  the  county,  its  roads,  and  all  its 
strategic  points ;  it  should  provide  on  the  expiration  of  their 
Army  time  good  servants  and  artificers ;  it  should  provide  good 
husbands ;  it  should  march  off  gaily  on  a  few  hours'  notice 
whenever  or  wherever  required,  for  weeks  or  for  years,  for 
Aldershott  or  India,  prayed  for  while  away  ;  and  it  should  come 
back,  please  God,  to  be  welcomed,  and  with  thanksgivings.  Is 
this  Utopian  and  impracticable  ?  We  are  not  inclined  to  be 
Utopian,  and  we  know  well  what  we  are  talking  about.  It  will 
be  allowed  too  that  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  not  much  of 
an  Utopian,  and  that  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about ;  it  is 
probable  there  never  lived  a  man  so  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  ins  and  outs  of  British  soldiering  and  it«  ways ;  and  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  an  earnest  advocate*  for 
the  plan  of  permanent  local  head-quarters  for  regiments.  We 
trust  Mr.  Cardwell  will  at  once  take  this  subject  into  prominent 
consideration  as  soon  as  his  Bill  has  been  passed ;  the  very 
slight  notice  of  it  in  the  Bill  greatly  disappointed  us. 

The  protracted  struggle  in  favour  of  the  Purchase  System,  which, 
though  "  doomed,"  seems  by  no  means  yet  killed  off,  induces  us  to 
revert  to  this  topic  again  for  a  while,  as  it  seems  to  us  that  the  advo- 
cates for  the  abolition  of  purchase  somewhat  need  encouragement 
and  support ;  and  moreover,  that  they  consider  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  purchase  of  far  greater  weight  than  they  are  entitled  to. 
There  seems,  for  instance,  to  be  a  sort  of  tacit  taking  for  granted 
that  on  the  abolition  of  purchase  retirements  from  the  Army  will 
be  indefinitely  prolonged,  and  promotion  will  be  consequently 
hopelessly  retarded ;  and  we  are  told  to  look  at  and  be  warned 
by  the  deadlock  of  promotion  in  the  Artillery.  It  is  strangely 
overlooked  that  rapidity  of  promotion  does  not  depend  on  the 
price  paid  for  it,  but  on  the  number  of  officers  who  are  willing  to 
accept  such  price  to  retire,  or  who  wish  to  retire  without  it ;  and 
this  number  does  not  depend  on  the  Purchase  System,  but  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  our  existing  social  system, 
under  which  there  is  a  constant  efflux  of  officers  who  have  served 


♦  See  his  chapter  on  County  and  City  Regiments.    Napier,  *'0a  Military 
Law."    Boone,  1837. 
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for  the  few  years'  pastime  they  wanted  to  while  away,  and  thus 
eause  a  constant  stream  of  promotion  in  their  room.  Were  the 
Purchase  System  in  trod  need  into  the  Artillery  to-morrow,  it 
would  do  very  little,  if  anything  at  all,  to  expedite  promotion ; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  officers  cannot  enter  the  Artillery 
without  hard  study,  which  will  not  be  undergone  by  young  men 
who  are  not  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  the  Army  being  their 
profession,  or  who  do  not  intend  to  stay  in  it.  In  like  manner 
the  Purchase  System  would  do  nothing  for  promotion  in  the 
Navy,  which  is  far  too  serious  a  business  to  enter  upon  as  a 
pastime  to  fill  up  the  few  years'  interval  before  a  young  man 
comes  into  bis  property,  or  finds  something  else  to  do.  When  the 
Internationa]  Society  has  established  an  English  ''Commune,''  our 
cadets  will  have  other  destinies  in  store  for  them  ;  but  so  long  as 
our  existing  social  system  lasts,  the  Army  will  naturally  attract  a 
large  number  of  our  high-spirited  but  not  studiously  inclined 
young  men  until  they  come  in  for  their  estates,  and  so  long  will 
there  be  a  constant  stream  of  such  young  men  retiring  from  our 
Army,  and  a  constant  stream  of  promotion  for  the  officers  who 
stay,  so  far  as  the  junior  ranks  are  concerned. 

For  the  higher  ranks,  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  commanders  is 
concerned,  the  Purchase  System   simply  does    nothing   at  all. 
Though  this  point — viz.,  that  the  quick  promotion  insured  by 
the  Purchase  System  insures  a  supply  of  young  and  efficient 
commanders,  instead  of  old  and  inefficient  officers  who  hang  on 
under  the  Non-purchase  System,  seems  also  tacitly  conceded,  there 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake ;  the  assumption  is  entirely  false.   It 
was  worked  out  just  three  yeara  ago,  and  nothing  particular  has 
occurred  to  alter  the  conditionssince,  that  the  average  age  of  our 
Lieutenant-Colonelscommandingthe  twenty-five  cavalry  purchase 
regiments  was  41  years ;  that  that  of  Lieutenant- Colonels  com- 
manding the  105  infantry  purchase  regiments  was  45  years ;  that 
that  of  Colonels  of  regiments,  the  officers  from  whom  we  should 
be  supposed  to  select  our  commanders  of  divisions,  was  70  years ; 
and  that  the  average  age  of  our  Field  Marshals,  or  commanders  of 
armies,  was  84  years.  These  averages  were  not  exceeded  under  the 
absolute  seniority  system  of  the  East  India  Company's  service ; 
and  indeed  there  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
question  now  patent  in  the  agitation  going  on  against  the  super- 
cestion  of  our  colonels  under  the  Purchase  System  by  colonels  of 
the  old  Indian  army  under  the  seniority  system. 

Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  conceded  that  all  and  every  system 
of  purchase  is  equally  and  alike  bad ;  bul  as  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible absolutely  to  prevent  all  passing  of  money  for  promotion,we 
were  grieved  to  find  Mr.  Cardwell  hampering  himself  and  his 
really  courageous  and  great  undertaking  with  all  sorts  of 
[VoL  XCVI.  No.  CLXXXIX.]— New  Sebibs,  Vol.  XL.    No.  L         L 
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supposed  safeguards   iagaiDsi  the    possibility  of  money  trans- 
actions by  promising  strict  secrecy  as  to  the  officers  to  be  pro- 
moted, penalties  in  case  of  money   being  discovered  to   have 
passed,  and  so  forth.     We  are  williug  to  admit  that  so  far  from 
all  and  every  system  of  purchase  being  alike  objectionable,  there 
may  be  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  way  of  letting  money  have 
a  perfectly  unobjectionable  influence,  and  of  this  influence  being 
beneficial  to  individuals  and  to  the  Stat&    There  need  be  no  ob- 
jection, and  there  may  be  much  advantage, in  a  system  mider  which 
Captain  A.  is  induced  or  enabled  to  retire  sooner  than  be  other- 
wise would  or  could  by  the  officers  below  him  giving  him  a  purse 
to  go  at  once.     But  there  is  a  very  terrible  objection  to  the  Pur- 
chase System  under  which,   when  Captain  A.  retires^  Senior 
Lieutenants  B.  and  C,  whatever  their  claims,  services,  or  quali- 
fications, cannot  be  promoted  unless  they  pay  down  the  regula- 
tion sum  of  1100!.,  'plus  whatever  extra  sum    it  may  be  the 
custom  of  the  regiment  to  euforce ;  and  under  which  the  list  for 
promotion  is  run  down  until  the  lieutenant  who  can  pay  this 
large  money  qualification  is  selected  for  the  step.    It  is  this 
system  which  keeps  a  man  like  Havelock  a  subaltern  for  23 
years,  and  prevents  him  being  a  captain  till  he  is  48  years  old 
It  was  under  this  system  that  when  at  66  years  of  age  he  was 
enabled  by  the  generosity  of  an  old  friend  to  lodge  the  regulation 
sum  for  promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel,  he  found  himself  con- 
ventionally compelled  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  purchase 
list,  and  to  yield  the  long-coveted  promotion  to  a  junior  who  bad 
unconditionally  promised  an  over-regulation  price.'^    Havelock 
says  in  his  letter  telling  of  this  terrible  disappointment,  that  as  he 
had  been  previously  purchased  over  by  three  sots  and  two  fools, 
he  ought  to  consider  himself  in  luck  this  time  at  being  passed 
over    by  a  good  officer  and  a  gentleman   (the  present  Lord 
Sandhurst).     It  was  under  this  system  that  a  man  like  William 
Napier,t  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  officer  of  bis  day,  of 
high  lineage  moreover,  thus  sadly  wrote  : — "  Peace  came,  and  I 
am  a  colonel  still.     [In  1839 ;  he  entered  the  army  in  1800.] 
I  had  no  money,  and  younger  officers,  some  of  them  bad,  were 
ready  to  purchase  over  my  head.     I  had  gained  the  brevet  rank, 
but  I  could  not  get  the  regimental  rank.    The  fijrst  was  to  be  got 
in  the  field,  and  I  got  it ;  the  second  was  to  be  got  by  money  or 
favour,  and  I  had  neither.     And  so  I  went  on  half-pay.  •...'* 
And  so  a  Napier  goes  on  half* pay  ;  and  a  Havelock  lingers  out  in 
India  for  command  till  he  is  60  years  old.     This  is  the  system 
which  we  are  called  on  to  believe  in  as  the  only  practicable 
security  for  sufficiently  rapid  promotion,  the  only  safeguard  for 

•  A.  Marshman's  "  Life  of  Havelock,**  p.  209. 

t  Brace's  "  Life  of  Sir  William  Napier,**  voL  f .  p.  5»8. 
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fairness  (  It  is  a  system  which  has  broken  many  a  brave  heart ; 
it  has  lost  the  Army  the  services  of  many  a  valuable  officer ;  it 
makes  promotion  from  the  ranks,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases, 
merely  a  cruel  mockery ;  to  the  poor  man  of  high  spirit  it  cruelly, 
to  most  intents  and  purposes  absolutely,  debars  promotion,  and 
subjects  him  to  constant  (however  proudly  and  carefully  kept 
concealed)  humiliations ;  to  the  poor  man  of  somewhat  less  high 
spirit,  it  offers  an  unwholesome  sort  of  consolation  and  even 
allurement  by  the  profit  which  may  at  times  be  made  out  of  it ; 
and  to  the  rich  man,  if  he  has  a  family,  as  was  most  rightly 
noticed  both  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  it  is  a  system 
tempting  to  dangerous  speculation,  as  in  case  of  death  every 
sixpence  so  spent  is  absolutely  lost.  It  is  a  system  which  has 
lasted  too  long,  and  must  not  last  longer ;  and  it  is  alike  cruel 
and  foolish  for  its  friends  to  fight  for  its  prolonged  existence  as 
they  are  now  doing.  They  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  not 
get  anjrthing  like  such  favourable  terms  hereafter  as  the  present 
favourable  consideration  for  ot;er-regulation  prices  now  offers 
to  them.  They  will  be  reminded  that  one  of  their  stock  argu- 
ments has  always  been  the  absolute  fairness  insured  by  the  Pur- 
chase System ;  the  officer  depositing  the  regulation  sum  was  sure 
of  his  promotion  if  duly  qualified,  whatever  the  social  rank  or 
large  fortune  of  his  brother-officer  candidates  The  argument  is 
good  or  not  good.  If  good,  with  what  possible  face  can  they 
claim — as  a  matter  of  righteous  justice — one  single  sixpence  for 
anything  spent  over  regulation,  or  rather  in  defiance  of  regulation  ? 
If  Lord  Elcho  succeeds  in  his  opposition  tactics,  he  will  infallibly 
also  succeed  in  ruining  a  large  number  of  his  military  friends. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  we  venture  to  assure  him ;  and  we 
do  so  on  behalf  of  a  very  large  body  of  military  friends  of  our  own. 
We  do  not  underrate  the  difficulty  of  selection  for  promotion ; 
but  for  the  amount  of  selection  requisite  to  modify  a  seniority 
system,  and  of  selection  for  command,  for  which  some  sort  of 
selection  is  absolutely  essential,  we  maintain  the  difficulty  to  be 
by  no  means  insuperable,  and  only  requiring  to  be  faced,  as  it 
ought  to  be  beyond  all  question.  We  believe  that  in  the 
Prussian  army  the  promotions  above  the  rank  of  major  are  all 
given  absolutely  by  selection,  not  regimentally.  But  we  would 
not  break  up  regimental  association  unless  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  though  to  that  extent  exceptionally  it  ought  to  be 
done  without  hesitation.  And  to  keep  this  right  open  and 
clearly  understood,  we  would  always  have  the  command  gazetted 
as  an  appointment  separately  from  the  promotion ;  and  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  about  transfers  from  regiments  for  this 
purpose  when  necessazy.  Surely  it  requires  no  superhuman 
sense  of  duty  and  moral  courage  to  tell  an  officer,  when  it  is 

l2 
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manifestly  requisite  to  do  so,  that  he  cannot  be  recommended  for 
promotion  or  for  command  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  it  im- 
possible to  expect  this  sort  of  thing.  Commanding  officers  often 
find  means  of  giving  a  hint  of  this  sort  for  supposed  disqualifica- 
tions of  far  less  moment  than  what  we  have  in  view  ;  and  a 
commanding  officer  who  declares  himself  unable  to  form  and 
give  a  judgment  of  this  sort,  is  simply  unqualified  to  hold  his 

Eost.  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  having  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
olding  up  Colonel  Pride  and  Cromwell  as  the  probable  result 
of  our  having  a  body  of  professional  soldiers,  and  selected  officers, 
without  purchase,  hardly  deserves  any  notice  of  his  part  in  the 
debates ;  but  we  wish  to  notice,  what  seems  to  be  accepted  very 
generally  as  conclusive,  his  very  hackneyed  statement  of  the 
physical  qualifications  requisite  for  an  officer  which  no  competi- 
tive examination  can  test.  Now  we  are  not  particularly  in  love 
with  competitive  examinations,  nor  are  we  advocating  an  exten- 
sion of  the  principle.  But  as  regards  testing  physical  qualifica- 
tions, ^'  a  quick  eye,  a  good  seat  on  horseback  across  country^" 
and  so  on,  these  can  oe  tested  by  competitive  examination  far 
more  easily  and  more  surely  than  intellectual  or  mental  qualifi- 
cations. We  do  not  say  it  is  necessary,  or  even  advisable,  but 
what  is  there  impossiblo  or  even  difficult  in  setting  a  batch  of 
young  men  to  ride  a  course  across  country,  to  judge  of  distances 
or  ol^ects  at  a  distance  with  the  naked  eye,  and  so  on  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  commanders  of  our  Indian  Irregular 
Cavalry  regiments  never  admit  a  recruit,  or  promote  a  trooper, 
without  a  very  thorough  testing  after  this  physical  fashion.  So 
far  from  its  being  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  argument  against 
competitive  examinations  that  "  a  quick  eye,  a  good  seat  across 
coimtry,"  &c.,  cannot  be  tested  by  them,  it  is  precisely  these 
physical  qualifications  which  ca/n  be  most  easily  and  fairly  tested. 
A  writer  to  the  Times  in  favour  of  the  Purchase  System  lately 
pointed  to  the  fact  of  the  age  and  long-standing  of  the  captains 
of  the  non -purchase  regiments,  and  asked  twittingly  if  we  wished 
to  have  all  our  captains  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  years' 
service  ?  We  answer,  first,  certainly  not  And  it  is  the  convic- 
tion that  no  such  consequences  will  ensue,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  previously  stated,  it  being  our  existing  social  system,  not  the 
Purchase  System  which  has  quickened  promotion,  and  that  only 
in  the  junior  ranks,  that  makes  us  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
nouncing the  Purchase  System.  Secondly,  we  answer  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  promotion  to  be  too  fast  as  well  as  too  slow. 
DO  long  as  the  necessary  amount  of  experience  is  insured,  the 
speedier  the  promotion  the  better ;  but  the  speedy  promotion  of 
very  young  officers  who  cannot  possibly  have  had  any  experience 
at  all,  brings  forward  inefficient  commanders,  causes  at  times  ter- 
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rible  injury  to  the  public  service,  and  terrible  heart-burnings  to 
experienced  and  every  way  efiBcient  officers  cruelly  passed  by. 
As  long  as  officers  are  not  too  old,  the  older  they  are  the  better  for 
their  men,  say  we.  The  inspector  of  military  prisons  lately  pre- 
sented a  report  in  which  was  noted  a  sort  of  summary  catalogue 
of  various  reasons  stated  for  desertion,  and  there  is  a  freauent 
occurrence  of  such  entries  as :  "  Troubled  at  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  young  woman ;"  "  Could  find  no  way  of  pleasing  the  sergeant- 
major  ;"  "  Could  not  stand  being  told  1  had  broke  ray  promise/' 
Now  surely  it  is  but  fair  and  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of 
these  cases  of  desertion  might  not  have  occurred  had  the  oflBcers 
commanding  the  culprits'  companies  been  able  to  play  the  part 
of  counsellor  and  friend  as  well  as  of  captain  to  those  placed 
under  them  ?  But  how  can  a  soldier  in  trouble  be  expected  to 
go  to  a  captain  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  make  confessions  about 
a  young  woman  ?  How  can  a  captain  of  that  age  be  supposed 
likely  properly  to  overlook  the  doings  of  his  non-commissioned 
o6Scers,  without  whose  prompting  he  would  be  hardly  able  to  answer 
a  question  concerning  his  company,  or  to  keep  his  place  on  parade  ? 
And  here  we  should  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  upon  our 
very  lax  definition  of  a  "  good  officer."  We  know  our  officers 
generally  as  a  body  to  be  such  a  nice  gentlemanly  set  of  fellows, 
travelled,  tolerably  educated,  well  dressed,  smart  on  parade ;  we 
have  such  pleasant  recollections  of  evenings  with  them  at  mess ; 
we  know  how  gallantly  they  have  ever  led  their  men  in  danger ; 
we  positively  refuse  to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  being  not 
only  good  officers,  but  the  best  officers  in  the  world.  The  boasted 
Prussian  creature  who  is  never  out  of  his  uniform,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  town,  who  has  never  ridden  to  hounds,  who  can- 
not even  probably  play  cricket,  may  be  all  very  well  in  his  way, 
but  he  is  not  to  be  compared  to  our  fox-hunters  and  cricketers{, 
to  whom  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  owed  his  victories,*  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  But  we  fear  this  conventional  idea  of  the  sort  of 
man  really  required  to  make  a  good  officer  has  done  incalculable 
harm  to  our  Army.  It  is  disagreeable  to  cite  an  example,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  produce  an  illustration  when  advocating  a  prin- 
ciple, and  we  will  not  shrink  from  doing  so.  We  will  name  then 
the  late  Lord  Cardigan.  To  say  that  the  late  Lord  Cardigan  was 
not  a  good  cavalry  officer  would  appear  to  many  of  us,  and  to  many 
whose  opinions  are,  from  the  positions  they  hold,  naturally  looked 
upon  as  high  authorities  on  the  subject,  a  statement  as  absurd  as 
untrue.  Lord  Cardigan  not  a  good  cavalry  oflScer  ?  why  he  was 
allowed  to  be  the  smartest  officer  in  the  service  1     And  yet 

*  Have  the  gentlemea  who  are  always  harping  oa  this  string  ever  read  the 
great  Duke's  despatches,  we  wonder  ?     We  imagme  hoL 
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nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  he  was  not  only  not  a  good 
officer,  but  an  utterly  incapable  one.  He  was  a  first-rate  rider, 
a  first-rate  dresser,  and  for  ordinary  drill  parades  might  be  called 
a  good  parade  officer.  But  despite  the  enormous  social  advan- 
tages of  his  rank  and  his  large  fortune,  which,  be  it  said,  he  lavishly 
made  use  of  for  what  he  considered  the  good  of  his  regiment,  he 
never  commanded  a  regiment  happilv  or  efficiently.  He  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  command  of  the  1 5th  Hussars ;  his  com- 
mand of  the  11  th  was  notorious  for  a  succession  of  scandals.  In 
the  Crimea  he  proved  himself  utterly  ignorant  of  all  the  essential 

Joints  of  a  cavalry  commander's  duties.  In  the  reconnaissance 
e  was  charged  with  to  Shumla^  though  he  had  no  severe  marches, 
he  brought  back  his  party  almost  entirely  inefficient  from  the 
way  the  horses  were  sore-backed.  Had  he  reconnoitred  properly 
before  the  battle  of  Alma,  he  would  have  been  able  to  give  Lord 
Baglan  information  which  might  have  spared  much  loss  on  our 
advance ;  had  he  reconnoitred  properly  afterwards,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  secure  guns  which  the  Russians  had  aban- 
doned, but  which  they  came  back  to  look  after  subsequently,  and 
took  away  with  much  glee.  He  showed  himself  utterlv  wanting 
in  resource  in  keeping  his  horses  in  condition  at  Balaclava ;  and 
in  the  famous  charcre  which  our  officers — whether  wisely  or  not 
may  be  questioned-commemomte  by  an  annual  dinner,  he  simply 
did  what  the  six  hundred  at  his  back  did,  rode  straight  on  as 
far  as  he  thought  he  well  could,  and  then  without  a  further 
thought  straight  back  again  ;  in  fact  so  very  straight  back,  that 
Lord  Qeorge  Paget,  who  had  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing the  men  in  band  on  their  way  back,  on  meeting  Lord  Cardi- 
gan  at  the  place  they  had  started  from,  innocently  greeted  him 
with,  "  Halloa,  my  lord,  were  not  you  with  us  T*  We  must  in- 
sist, therefore,  that  men  like  Lord  Cardigan,  however  fine  fellows 
they  may  be,  are  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  view  in 
which  a  State  should  look  at  the  qualifications  of  its  servants, 
essentially  not  good  but  essentially  bad  officers ;  and  officers  who 
affi3rd  no  justification  whatever  of  the  system  under  which  they 
flourish,  and  under  which  they  rise  to  command.  And  we  must 
maintain  that  if  the  abolition  of  the  Purchase  System  prevents 
8uch  men  from  enterins;  or  staying  in  the  Army,  the  Army  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  the  loss. 

We  would  fain  be  practical,  and  we  would  fain  not  frighten 
away  friends  by  an  apparent  disregard  of  expense ;  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  enormous  expense  of  our  Army  at  present ;  and  we 
are  satisfied  its  efficiency  could  be  enormously  increased  without 
increase  of  expenditure ;  but  we  are  not  satisfied  as  to  the  par- 
ticular items  selected  for  reducing  expenditure.  We  were  sorry 
to  see  Mr.  Mundella,  in  his  otherwise  very  able  speech,  especially 
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gradge  all  mouey  spent  on  fortifications  and  the  allowance  for 
Voiunteei&  That  some  great  and  extravagant  mistakes  have 
been  made  about  the  fortifications  at  Portsmouth  we  cannot 
deny ;  in  some  instances  bad  selection  of  site ;  in  some  in- 
stances unneoessarily  complicated  trace  and  construction.  But 
we  believe  fortifioitions  sufficient  for  security  against  sur- 
prise at  our  principal  arsenals  to  be  absolutely  essential  for  our 
national  safety  and  independence ;  and  we  believe  we  shall  not 
be  free  from  the  recurrence  of  panics  until  we  have  something 
like  a  system  of  detached  fortified  lines  round  London,  and  a 
second  Woolwich  arsenal  in  a  safe  and  central  position,  secure 
from  the  possibility  of  sudden  surprise  or  capture.  The  entire 
cost  has  been  calculated  on  tolerably  sufficient  data  at  about  eight 
millions — the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  war,  which  has  been  already 
paid  off  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  hardship ;  and  this 
cost  might  probably  be  considerably  reduced  by  a  judicious  ap- 
plication of  convict  labour,  as  lately  suggested  by  the  Inspector 
of  Prisons.  We  believe  it  would  be  money  well  spent ;  it  would 
be  not  a  dear  subscription  towards  insurance ;  it  would  make 
really  formidable  and  sufficient  our  necessarily  small  Army  and 
Beservea^  which  without  such  aid  we  are  not  likely  to  have  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  be  safe  or  sufficient,  much  less  formidable, 
against  the  large  armies  now  organized  on  the  Continent  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy  may  safely  be  relied  on  in  this  particular. 
No  man  was  less  of  a  panic-monger  than  he,  no  man  less  given 
to  under-estimate  the  power  and  prowess  of  England ;  and  no  man 
better  knew  how  essentially  different  an  English  army  must 
always  be  from  a  Continental  one.  We  cannot  avoid  here  no- 
ticing an  extraordinary  utterance  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
when  preaching  in  behalf  of  the  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  poor 
fieumshed  people  of  Paris,  that  we  should  be  thankful  no  such 
distress  could  happen  to  us,  we  had  no  fortifications  behind 
which  we  could  stand  to  suffer  such  miseries  and  famine  as  the 
poor  Parisians  within  their  walls.  Has  it  really  come  to  this ! 
is  old  England  really  to  thank  God  that  she  has  no  walls  behind 
which  she  could  hold  out  awhile,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  misery 
and  famine  ?  To  be  thankful  that  she  is  such  a  very  small  dog 
that  she  need  not  fear  being  hurt  by  the  big  dog,  as  she  can  only 
lie  down  fiat  at  his  approach  ?  We  are  sure  these  are  not  the  real 
sentiments  of  a  Stanley,  but  we  are  sure  that  his  language  was 
£&irly  subject  to  this  construction,  and  we  were  alike  grieved  and 
amazed  at  it.  "  The  Battle  of  Dorking  "  may  indeed  be  deemed 
fought  with  a  vengeance  if  this  is  the  turn  our  thanksgivings  are 
to  take.  We  think,  too,  that  the  sums  allotted  to  the  Militia  and 
Yolunteers,  if  these  bodies  are  only  properly  organized  as  they 
could  and  should  be,  a  fair  and  profitable  expenditure.    The 
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value  of  the  Volunteer  movement  has  been  enormous.  It  has 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  popularize  the  Army,  and  so 
rendered  possible,  if  not  easy,  the  task  of  Army  organization  on 
an  efficient  footing ;  it  has  immensely  aided  in  the  development 
of  our  musketry  instruction ;  and  it  has  almost  wiped  out  the  old 
jealousy  and  fear  of  our  people  being  armed.  We  think  also 
that  its  value  for  actual  fighting  purposes  has  been  underrated, 
and  that  the  Volunteers  themselves,  so  far  from  valuing  them- 
selves at  an  absurdly  high  rate,  have  allowed  themselves  too 
easily  to  be  daunted  by  remarks  on  their  occasional  lapses  of 
discipline,  or  comparisons  as  to  "  marching  past,"  and  what  not 
We  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  drill ;  we  knowU  to  he  easen- 
tial ;  but  why  attach  such  extreme  importance  to  this  'part  of 
the  drill  ?  why  sneer  at  men  whose  time  is  money  because  they 
do  not  ''  march  past "  as  grandly  as  a  Line  regiment,  whose  time 
is  spent  mostly  in  practising  this  wonderful  manoeuvre  ?  A  body 
totally  undrilled  is  simply  a  mob,  you  cannot  make  use  of  them  ; 
but  our  Volunteers  are  not  this  by  any  mean&  They  mostly  know 
bow  to  deploy  into  line  from  column,  quickly  and  well ;  how  to 
diminish  or  increase  their  front ;  to  change  their  front ;  to  ad- 
vance and  to  retire ;  to  skirmish ;  and  for  the  most  part  they 
are  good  shots.  And  if  they  can  do  this,  and  so  much  should  be 
insisted  upon,  why  waste  time  and  temper  over  "  marching  past  V 
The  utter  failure  of  Chanzy*s  men  before  the  Prussians  ought  to 
make  us  think  sensibly  and  seriously  but  not  despondingly  or 
sneeringly  of  ^*  irregulars."  They  seem  to  have  been  utterly  de- 
ficient in  drill,  in  discipline,  in  food,  clothing,  armament, 
faith  in  themselves,  or  in  their  commanders.  The  whole 
army^  the  whole  manhood  of  France  we  may  almost  say,  was  de- 
moralized by  the  utterly  faulty  and  false  system  which  grew  up 
under  the  shade  of  semi-pagan  idolatry  for  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon. The  worship  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  goddess  La  Oloire, 
however  dangerous  to  their  neighbours  and  unwholesome  to 
themselves,  did  not  emasculate  them  as  soldiers,  at  any  rate  so 
long  as  this  idolatry  was  associated  with  bona  fide  hard  study, 
hard  work,  and  hard  fighting ;  but  when  merely  military  swagger 
and  a  life  of  thoughtless  dissipation  in  Paris  came  to  be  the  chief 
requirements  the  goddess  demanded  from  her  votaries,  the  wor- 
shippers came  to  grief  as  soon  as  the  idol  really  wanted  them  to 
fight  for  it  Let  us  be  warned ;  let  us  also  take  courage.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  thcU  idol  is  shattered  now.  We  were  sorry  and  sur- 
prised to  see  Sir  Hope  Grant's  letter,  deliberately  reporting  his 
opinion  that  our  Volunteer  Reviews  "  do  more  harm  than  good." 
How  can  this  be?  How  are  they  ever  to  learn  anything  of 
manoeuvring  in  masses  if  they  are  never  massed  ?  It  seems  to 
us  altogether  petulant  and  unworthy  for  one  of  our  generals  to 
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throw  up  his  hands  in  despair  after  this  fashion.  The  mere 
practice  in  organization  for  the  means  of  railway  transport,  and  for 
feeding  the  several  corps  even  for  one  day,  is  of  incalculable  value, 
even  if  no  other  benetit  were  derivable ;  but  it  is  hardly  creditable 
to  our  generals  to  allow  of  this  last  assumption ;  and  we  would 
hint  that  they  may  themselves  derive  useful  lessons  from  these 
occasions^  even  if  they  are  unable  to  impart  any. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  think  expenditure  in  some  other 
directions  might  most  certainly  be  reduced,  and  more  profitably 
applied.      The    percentage    to    Army  agents  for  paying   the 
officers  is  a  preposterous  outlay.     When  a  regiment  goes  to  India 
the  regimental  paymaster  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  pay  the 
officers,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  not 
always  do  so ;  the  one  channel  would  moreover  much  simplify 
War  Office  accounts  with  each  corps.     Then  again  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  enormous  expenditure  in  our  office  establish- 
ments in  London  could  not  be  easily  and  safely  reduced.     In 
this  years  estimates  the  Horse  Guards  establishment  is   put 
down  at  49,311{.    This  is  altogether  exclusive  of  the  War  Office, 
which  costs  48,3472.,  exclusive  too  of  the  department  of  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance^  which  costs  33,500^.,  and  of  the 
Financial  Secretary's  department,  which  costs   60,8132.  more. 
Cannot  the  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall  do  with  less  than  forty- 
two  messengers  ?    Then  too  why  should  the  Military  Secretary 
have  five   times  as  much  as  the  War  Minister's   Secretary? 
Why    too    should  the  colonels  of   the  Guards  have  double 
the   allowances  of    the  colonels  of   other    regiments — 20002. 
instead  of  10002.  per  annum?    As  the  colonelcies  of  regiments 
are  among  the  very  few  prizes  of  the  service,  we  altogether 
protest  against  the  denunciation  of  them  as  sinecures ;  they  are 
the  reward  of  long  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  good  previous 
service ;  hut  we  think  the  20002.  for  Guardsmen  reasonably  open 
to  cavil ;  and  we  think  that  a  reduction  all  round  to  8002.,  as 
the  colonel's  allowance  for  Guards,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  alike, 
would  be  a  fair  and  a  reasonable  reduction  of  this  item  of  ex- 
penditure.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  reduction 
should  be  made  gradually  in  the  present  enormous  establish- 
ment of  general  officers ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  some  re- 
duction could  be  made  in  the  establishment  of  officers  per  regi- 
ment without  any  reduction  of  efficiency.     We  believe  work 
would  be  better  done  for  beiug  done  more  directly,  and  less  by 
deputy ;   the  ladder  of   promotion  would  be  shortened ;   the 
juniors'  would  have  more  chance  of  learning  the  habits  and 
duties  of  responsible  command,  and  thus  be  better  prepared  for 
succeeding  to  it ;  responsible  duties  sooner  and  oftener  occurring 
would  much  lessen  the  listlessness  of  subaltern  regimental  work. 
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We  would  gladly,  liberally,  allow  for  allfair  allowance  of  leave, 
and  still  insist  on  there  being  always  at  least  one  competent 
officer  present  with  each  company ;  but  the  present  liberality*  as 
regards  leave*  is  preposterous,  altogether  unreasonable ;  many 
officers  spend  more  time  away  from  their  regiments  than  with 
them.  We  would  too  insist  that  all  specific  allowances  for  com- 
mand, or  for  office  work,  irrespective  of  pay,  should  invariably  be 
drawn  by  the  officer  actually  performing  the' work  in  question. 
It  is  most  unfair  on  officers  who  do  not  care,  or  who  cannot 
afford  to  be  frequently  on  leave,  to  be  doing  the  work  and 
bearing  the  responsibility  of  others,  without  any  alteration  whatr 
ever  in  their  respective  allotments  of  pay. 

We  believe  it  to  be  useless  yet  awhile  to  expect  that  any 
measures  of  Army  reform  will  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
pay  to  our  regimental  officers ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  under 
existing  circumstances  numbers  of  excellent  officers  positively 
cannot  afford  to  live  with  their  regiments  on  home  service ;  thej 
must  either  get  out  to  India,  or  get  shelved  to  that  standing 
abuse  the  half-pay  list  Increase  of  pay  being  out  of  the 
question,  expenses  should  be  diminished.  We  think  it  a  matter 
of  mere  and  obvious  justice  that  the  State  should  bear  the 
expense  of  regimental  Bands,  as  of  every  other  manifestly  neces- 
sary part  of  military  interior  economy ;  and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  head-quarters  for  regiments  would  very  much  diminish 
the  officers'  expenses,  which  are  now  so  needlessly  and  extrava- 
gantly enhanced  by  the  perpetual  changes  of  quarters.  But  we 
believe  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  abolish,  or  at  least  very  much 
modify,  the  existing  system  of  regimental  messes.  We  confess 
to  having  very  reluctantly  come  to  this  conclusion,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  inevitable.  The  mess  must  be  simply  a  club^  or 
place  where  an  officer  may  dine  as  cheaply  as  he  chooses,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  orders ;  or  where  he  is  not  bound  to  dine  at 
all,  if  he  chooses  to  go  without  a  dinner,  or  if  he  can  get  hia 
dinner  cheaper  elsewhera  Under  the  existing  system  of  the 
mess,  pleasant  as  are  its  memories  and  traditions,  self-denial  la 
practically  impossible ;  at  least  to  the  extent  required  for  many 
a  worthy  man  to  live,  or  nearly  live,  on  his  pay.  It  is  a  fact  that 
our  wealthy  and  aristocratic  officers  in  the  Guards  can,  and  we 
believe  some  do,  live  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  officers  of  many 
of  our  line  regiments^  simply  because  they  have  not  the  obli- 
gatory expenditure  of  a  regimental  mess. 

We  have  now  said  as  much  as  we  can  well  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  say  at  a  hearing  on  this  subject ;  but  we  hope  and  ask  for  a 

*  As  regards  ojffieer  ;  as  regards  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  it  is 
quite  the  other  way. 
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patient  and  a  candid  hearing.  We  believe  Army  Reform  to  be  one 
of  the  reforms   absolutely  required  for  the  safety  and  assured 
independence  of  our  country,  and  that  it  is  a  reform  for  which 
the  country  is  prepared  to  pay  all  reasonable  price  ;  and  after 
the  abolition  of  the  detestable  Purchase  System,  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  to  enlist  the  country  in  the  cause  is  to  assign  to  each 
regiment  a  permanent  head-quarters  or  depdt,  and  to  establish  a 
proper  division  and  organization  of  the  United  Kingdom  into 
military  districts.     That  there  are  many  and  serious  difiSculties 
ia  the  way  we  well  know  and  feel ;  there  are  social  prejudices, 
financial  arrangements,  vested  interests,  want  of  sympathy  if  not 
absolute  opposition  from  many  who  could  best  if  they  would 
lead  the  way ;  opposition  too  from  many  habitual  reformers  on 
other  questions,  because  on  this  question  they  are  disposed  to 
accept  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  military  element  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  data,  most  erroneous  data  for  the  most 
part,  on  which  to  form  their  judgment ;  and  because  this  ques- 
tion a£Eects  in  a  social  point  of  view  the  interests  of  the  moneyed 
dass  £eur  more  than  the  merely  aristocratic  class.     We  believe  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  have  any  right  from  experience  or 
study  of  Army  matters  to  do  what  in  them  lies  towards  suggest- 
ing a  solution  of  these  difficulties,  and  believing  ourselves  to 
have  in  some  measure  such  a  right,  we  have  thought  it  not  un- 
becoming to  avail  ourselves  of  it;  feebly,  inadequately,  incom- 
pletely though  it  be.    We  were  most  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Card- 
well  acknowledged  valuable  aid  given  him  by  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the   Commander-in-Chief,   and   by  Lord  Sandhurst,  and 
others  of  our  leading  Military  authorities  on  this  occasion.     This 
is  a  hopeful  circumstance.     We  apprehend  it  has  not  always 
been  the  case.   We  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  of  our  botch- 
ing at  Army  Reform  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  want  of  head 
or  of  goodwill  in  high  quarters  forthcoming  to  give  the  Minister 
the  aid  he  required ;  he  has  consequently  been  thrown  back  for 
the  only  aid  he  could  command  on  the  clerks  in  the  War  Office, 
whose  notions  would  probably  be  guided  a  good  deal  bv  the 
simple  rule  of  thumb.     "  You  want  a  reduction  of  two  millions 
in  the  estimates;  disband  a  Canadian  Begiment,  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  there  are  your  two  millions  at  once."     Our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, however,  has  now  proclaimed  himself  as  an 
eager  and  earnest  Army  Reformer.    May  it  so  be ;  and  if  it  be 
so,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  inauguration  of  something  like 
a  sound  and  efficient  system  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
regular  and  auziiii^  land  forces  of  the  Crown. 
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Art.  VII. — Early  English  Literature. 

Early  English  Text  Society,     Seventh  Report  of  the   Com- 
mittee, February,  1871 . 

A  THOUSAND  years  ago  complaint  was  msyde  that  learning 
was  diminishing  in  England.  Before  that  time  wise  men 
were  plentiful  throughout  the  country;  kings  and  ministers 
prospered  in  peace  and  in  war :  the  sacred  orders  were  zealous 
in  learning  and  teaching,  and  foreigners  came  hither  in  search  of 
instruction.  But  times  changed.  When  Alfred  drew  this  picture 
of  what  England  had  been,  the  decay  had  become  so  general  that 
few  on  this  side  of  the  Humber  could  understand  their  rituals  in 
English,  or  translate  a  letter  from  the  Latin  into  their  mother- 
tongue;  and  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Humber  who 
were  equal  to  the  task.  So  few  were  they  that  the  King  could 
not  remember  one  south  of  the  Thames  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.* 

No  doubt  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  was  answerable 
in  a  great  measure  for  this  state  of  things.  The  Church  had  not 
yet  descended  so  low  as  it  afterwards  did,  and  State  cares,  not 
luxury  and  sloth,  must  be  charged  with  the  decay  of  learning. 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  Alfred,  and  urged  forward  by  his 
example,  learning  as  well  as  other  virtues  revived,  and  since  his 
days  English  literature  has  shone  on  with  a  steadily  increasing 
light  This  side  of  the  Humber,  beyond  the  Humber,  south  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  east  and  west,  we  find  evidences  of  a  wide- 
spread desire  to  lay  before  the  '*  lewd"  as  well  as  the  learned  the 
works  of  old-world  worthies,  sacred  and  profane ;  as  well  as  those 
wonderful  legends  of  saints  and  heroes,  which  enthralled  the 
minds  of  men  then  with  an  interest  far  more  intense  than  they 
do  now.  Nor  was  the  Bible  forgotten.  It  was  no  sealed  book, 
except  in  so  far  as  to  the  majority  of  men  all  books  were  sealed 
at  a  time  when  books  were  the  rarest  of  treasures,  and  readers  all 
but  unknown.  "  Painful "  and  industrious  Churchmen  were  will- 
ing to  spend  their  lives  in  writing,  translating,  or  copying  books. 
And  when  we  look  at  their  handwriting,  and  observe  the  minute 
care  with  which  they  formed  every  letter,  and  the  pains  they 
bestowed  on  their  work,  and  then  consider  the  time  required  ta 
complete  the  transcript  of  one  book  of  the  Bible,  of  one  story  or 

♦  King  Alfred's  "  West  Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care."  Edited 
by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  E.E.T.S.    1871. 
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legend,  of  one  life  of  a  saint,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  better 
reason  to  bless  them  for  having  done  so  much  than  there  is  to 
complain  that  they  did  so  little.  Nameless,  except  to  the  brothers 
of  their  religious  house,  unknown  in  their  own  days  as  they  are 
in  ours,  they  call  upon  us  by  their  works  to  erect  a  monument  to 
their  memory.  In  our  own  irregular  way  we  are  doing  this. 
Every  manuscript  which  is  brought  to  light  and  deciphered  and 
given  to  the  world  by  our  printing  societies,  by  private  enter- 
prise, or  by  Government  aid,  is  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  worked 
not  for  fame,  who  had  no  eye  to  rewards,  who  laboured  only  "  for 
love  of  simple  men/'  In  these  men  religion  was  a  reality.  They 
had  few  misgivings  to  trouble  them.  Un vexed  by  the  discoveries 
of  science,  ignorant  of  the  theories  which  make  us  hesitate  in  our 
fidth,  the  Bible  was  to  them  the  Book,  the  Church  was  the  wit- 
ness and  keeper  of  the  Truth  contained  in  it,  and  they  lived  a 
faith  which  taught  them  that  the  end  of  every  religious  was  to 
do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  improve  his  fellow-men. 

But  who  are  the  men  fitted  to  place  this  old-world  literature 
before  our  generation  ?  On  the  principle  that  "  he  who  drives  fat 
oxen  must  himself  be  fat ;"  on  the  principle  that  the  man  whose 
iisdth  tallies  not  exactly  with  my  faith  is  incapable  of  using  his 
scholarship  to  produce  a  better  translation  of  our  Bible,  some  will 
tell  us  that  no  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
Church  is  competent  to  edit  these  writings  produced  generations 
before  England  finally  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Borne.  Scholarship, 
honesty,  ability,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  changes  which 
our  language,  no  less  than  our  manners,  has  undergone,  all  go  for 
nothing — the  man  possessing  these,  but  disputing  the  dogmas  of 
the  Pope,  is  not  to  be  trusted — ^he  cannot  edit  an  English  Text ! 
Well,  perhaps  it  serves  us  right  Did  we  not  a  few  years  back 
persecute  a  gentleman — ^it  was  said  to  the  death — because,  on 
account  of  his  scholarship,  a  high  official  had  elected  him  to  edit 
some  State  documents  belonging  to  a  period  when  (so-called) 
religious  feelings  ran  high  ?  The  same  narrowness  of  soul  dwells 
within  us  all,  and  circumstances  only  are  required  to  develope 
this  narrowness  into  a  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  founda- 
tion of  rival  societies  on  the  other. 

This  latter  course  ought  to  be  a  gain.  The  more  societies  are 
formed  for  printing  andreprintingour  early  literature,  the  sooner 
wiU  our  work  be  done.  It  is  only  required  that  each  society 
should  work  with  perfect  honesty;  that  Texts  should  not  be 
tampered  with  to  suit  any  bias,  religious  or  political ;  that  editors 
should  be  so  far  competent  for  the  work  they  undertake  that 
readers  may  have  confidence  in  them.  If  they  work  in  a  friendly 
rivalry  so  much  the  better ;  but  let  them  avoid  going  over  the 
same  ground. 
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Our  printiog  societies  are, we  consider,  an  honour  to  onr  country. 
We  have  been  blamed  because  we  have  not  done  more.     We 
have  been  blamed  because  Chaucer  has  been  allowed  to  lie- 
so  long  in  comparative  neglect.    We  have  been  blamed  because- 
the  Chaucer  Texts  issued  were  not  edited  with  that  care  and 
accuracy  which  the  times  demand.     For  all  these  faults  and 
shortcomings  we  are  willing  to  suffer.    Those  who  make  them 
have  had  to  endure  peculiar  hardships.     Dwelling  away  from 
our  CTeat  libraries,  or  in  distant  countries,  they  have  bn^n  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  our  manuscript  stores ;  they  have  been  unable- 
to  make  even  an  attempt  to  clear  away  the  difficulties  whick 
beset  the  text  of  the  poet,  because  they  could  not  depend  np<m 
the  headings  given  by  his  editcxii     Scholars  who  felt  themselves 
thus  hampered,  did  well  to  be  augry,  and  were  wise  in  endeavour- 
ing to  stir  us  up  to  a  better  appreciation,  not  only  of  our  responsi-^ 
bilities  as  the  custodians  of  this  literature,  but  also  of  its  value. 
Not  that  we  were  altogether  ignorant  or  careless  of  these  thing& 
Nearly  sixty  years  ago  the  Boxburghe  Club  was  instituted,  its- 
first  issue,  "  Certain  Bokes  of  Virgiles  Aenaeis,  turned  into  Enjr- 
lish  Meter,"  bearing  the  date  of  1814.   This  club,  originated  on  an 
expensive  plan,  and  issuing  its  volumes  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  persons,  still  continues  to  produce  those  quartos  which  we  all 
admire  so  much  when  we  see  them  enriching  and  adorning  the- 
great  libraries  of  the  country.    The  Bannatyne  Club,  founded  at 
Edinburgh  id  1823,  the   Maidand  Clnb  at  Glasgow  1828,  tbe- 
Surtees  Society  at  Durham  in  1834,  the  Camden  Society  ixk 
London  in  1838,  the  Spalding  Club  at  Aberdeen  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Percy  Society  and  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1840^ 
the  Chetham  Society  at  Manchester  in  1843,  have  done,  and 
several  of  them  are  now  doing  good  work.   Some,  having  finished 
the  work  originally  placed  before  them,  or  from  other  causes^ 
have  ceased  to  exist ;  but  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  an  invalua- 
ble legacy.    The  others  still  run  their  course  as  vigorously  and 
successfully  as  at  first,  year  by  year  issuing  volumes  containing^ 
the  treasures  of  our  national  and  private  libraries. 

These  old  societies,  founded  many  of  them  before  we  were- 
bom,  have  been  supplemented  during  the  last  decade  by  many 
more.  Becognising  the  changed  times,  and  the  more  widen>read 
desire  for  earlv  literature,  a  few  able  men  set  to  work  to  devise- 
some  means  for  gratifying  this  desire,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  removing  the  grounds  of  reproach  hinted  at  above.  Mr. 
Payne  Colliers  various  "coloured"  series,  J.  Bussel  Smith's^ 
"  Library  of  Old  Authors,"  Mr.  Arber's  "  Beprints,"  unpretend- 
ing in  appearance,  but  marvels  of  cheapness,  and  of  great 
value  ;  the  Chaucer  Society's  publications,  the  Spenser  Society'a 
almost  too  luxurious  volumes^  the  Ballad  Society's  work ;  these^ 
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jjl  duster  round  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1864, ''  with  the  object  of  publishing  a  series  of  Early 
English  Texts,  especially  those  relating  to  King  Arthur."  This 
object  has  not  been  strictly  adhered  to,  it  having  been  found 
impracticable ;  and  now  its  issues  are  classed  as — 

I.  Arthur  and  other  Bomances. 

II.  Works  illostrating  oar  Dialects  and  the  History  of  our  Lan- 
guage, including  a  Series  of  re-editions  of  our  Early  Dic- 
tionaries. 

III.  Biblical  Translations  and  Eeligious  Treatises. 

lY.  Miscellaneous. 

A  programme  like  this  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

Tet  it  has  been  urged,  we  observe,  that  the  volumes  partake 
too  much  of  a  religious  character.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
it  ccNild  be  otherwise  when  we  call  to  mind  to  what  class  our 
eariy  writas  almost  invariably  belonged.  If  the  Church  in  those 
"  dwk  days  **  possessed  the  power,  there  is  no  denying  that  it 
poBBessed  tlie  learning  too ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  religious  literature  over  that  of  a  more  general  or  secular 
kind.  We  propose  to  examine  briefly  some  portion  of  this 
Htoature. 

A  convetiient  division  of  the  fifteen  centuries  of  our  Christian 
era  is  th&t  which  classes  them  in  three  fivea  The  first,  the  Im 
penal  ag«,  in  which  the  Roman  Empire  extended  over  the  East 
and  the  West.  It  was  the  age  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  age  of  Apostles,  Fathers,  and  Martyrs. 
From  tbe  opening  of  the  sixth  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
is  the  Barbarian  or  Pre-medissval  age.  The  Empire  of  Rome 
had  oeaaed  to  extend  its  authority  over  Northern  and  Western 
Europe,  and  the  tribes  of  barbarians,  held  in  awe  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Empire,  were  engaged  in  perpetual  conflicts  one  with 
another,  causing  unknown  misery,  but  laying  the  foundations, 
and  **  cementing  them  with  blood  and  iron,"  of  a  better  state  of 
society,  the  influences  of  which  are  felt  even  at  this  day.  This 
period  of  Barbariaaism,  occupied  in  the  elemental  wars  which 
consolidated  the  Neo-Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  nationali- 
ties^  was  succeeded  by  the  Medisdval  Period,  embracing  the  five 
hundred  years  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century  inclusive. 
As  the  second  period  had  been  employed  by  the  barbarian  tribes 
in  working  out  the  nationalities  named  above,  so  this  period 
ezerdsed  its  energies  in  wars  between  these  three,  who,  in  their 
turn,  worked  out  a  higher  unity,  and  caused  the  idea  of  Europe 
as  distinct  from  Asia  to  stand  before  men.* 

•  '^Arthoiian  Localities,"  p.  xix.     By  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  E.E.T.9. 
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The  age  which  gave  birth  to  the  greatest  RomaDces  we  possess 
was  probably  that  part  of  the  MedisBval  Period  which  was  com- 
prised in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Then 
the  Catholic  organization  of  society  attained  its  highest  perfec- 
tion ;  the  Crusades  afforded  the  brightest  examples  of  heroism 
and  magnanimity.  Art,  greatly  influenced  by  Orientalism, 
achieved  its  greatest  triumphs,  triumphs  which  are  now  the  glory 
of  Europe,  notwithstanding  all  the  advances  we  have  since  made ; 
and  literature  made  a  corresponding  advance.* 

The  Mediaeval  age  gave  birth,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  our 
greatest  Romances,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  say  somewhat  more : 
it  also  produced  its  Chaucer,  its  Qower,  its  Wickliffe,  and,  though 
mentioned  last,  not  the  least,  its  Langland,  whose  Vision  must 
ever  stand  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  marvellous  age.  '*  With 
the  sixteenth  century  begins  our  present  Modem  or  Transition 
Age  ;  a  period  marked,  not  as  was  the  Mediaeval  Age,  by  the 
general  acceptance  of  an  established  system  of  thought  and  of 
government ;  but  a  period  distinguished  by  the  manifestly  pro- 
gressing destruction  of  all  the  political  forms  and  intellectual 
foundations  of  the  social  system  of  the  age  preceding  it^  and  a 
no  less  certain,  though  perhaps  less  manifest,  preparation  of  a 
new  and  higher  system  of  social  organization.''t 

The  renowned  Arthur,  whose  exploits  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  men  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  whose  history  we  must  here 
^  consider,  could  hardly  have  been  the  idle  creation  of  some  poet's 
brain.  He  and  his  mysterious  Merlin  must  have  had  some  foun- 
dation in  historic  truth,  or  their  characters  and  histories  would 
scarcely  have  so  impressed  and  influenced  men's  minds  as  they 
have  done.  We  see  age  after  age  turning  with  renewed  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  Arthur,  "  but  a  leader  of  barbarians," 
Merlin,  ''  but  a  barbarian  compound  of  madman  and  poet,  of 
prophet  and  bard,"  serve  to  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  great 
idea  of  "  the  continuity  of  human  development ;"  they  serve  to 
show  "  the  traditions  of  the  barbarian  conflicts  of  one  age  taken 
up  by  the  next,  and  used  as  the  formal  material  of  the  creations 
of  a  magnificent  poesy  ;"  they  show  ''  the  rude  lives  of  an  earlier 
period  living  again  in  the  ideal  heroes  of  succeeding  ages  f'  they 
show  that,  "  though  the  tribes  of  whom  these  traditions  are  the 
historic  memorials  were  conquered,  absorbed,  and  extinguished 
as  separate  political  organizations,  yet  they  died  not ;"  they  show 
that,  "  in  the  succession  of  Humanital,  as  in  the  sequence  of 


•  "  Arthurian  Localities,"  p.  xviii«     By  J.  S.  Stoart  Glennie,  E.E.T.8. 
1869, 

t  J.  S.  8.  Glennie,  p.  xix. 
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naioval  phenomena^  there  is^  in  fact,  no  such  thing  as  Death ; 
that  there  is  bat  decease  only  and  Transformation/'^F 

To  the  necromantic  skill  and  wise  connsels  of  Merlin,  Arthur 
owes  his  birth,  bis  crown,  and  his  victories  ;t  and  to  him  we 
most  first  direct  our  attention.  Though  it  is  most  likely  that 
Arthur  and  Merlin  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  it  is  not  till  the 
eighth  that  we  have  any  written  record  of  the  wonderful  boy 
H^lin,  whose  generation  is  ascribed  to  a  spirit  In  the  *'  Historia 
Britonum "  he  is  called  Ambromus,  the  name  of  Merlin  being 
unknown.  But  in  Layamon's ''  Brut,"  written  long  after  the  Hift* 
ioria  attributed  to  Nennius,  he  is  introduced  by  the  name  of 
Merlin,  under  the  following  strange  circumstancea  Yortiger, 
being  in  great  danger  of  an  attack  fl*om  Hengist,  determined  to 
build  a  strong  castle  in  Wales.  His  ditch  was  dug,  lime  and 
stone  were  provided  in  great  abundance,  and  the  wall  was  begun. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  King  and  his  builders,  all  that  was  built  in 
the  day  fell  down  in  the  night ;  no  matter  how  strong  they  built^ 
the  King  lost  his  labour.  Sages  and  world-wise  men  were 
sought  after,  and  when  found  were  commanded  to  try  incanta« 
tions  and  so  ascertun  why  the  wall  could  not  be  made  to  stand. 
For  three  nights  they  practised  their  crafts  in  vain.  Then  came 
one  Joram  and  declared  that  he  had  found  a  remedy — a  male 
child,  that  never  had  father,  must  be  discovered  When  found  his 
breast  was  to  be  opened,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  the  wound 
was  to  be  mingled  with  the  lime,  and  then  the  walls  would  stand 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Messengers  were  sent  out  to  search  the 
country  for  what  it  seemed  hopeless  to  expect  to  find.  Weary  and 
sad,  two  of  them  reached  the  **  burgh  "  where  Caermarthen  now 
is,  and  sat  down  to  lighten  their  care  with  the  gambols  of  chil* 
dren  at  play.  With  a  charming  simplicity  we  are  told  that 
after  a  time  the  children  began  to  strive,  as  it  was  ever  the  cus- 
tom among  children  at  play,  and  that  one  smote  the  other.  The 
lad  who  suffered  became  extremely  augry,  and  said,  ''  Merlin, 
wicked  man,  why  hast  thou  this  done  to  me?  Thou  hast  done 
me  much  shame,  therefore  thou  shalt  have  grief.  I  am  a  king's 
son,  and  thou  art  bom  of  nought ;  thou  oughtest  not  in  any  spot 
to  have  free  man's  abode."  Other  reproaches  followed,  the  knights 
listened  in  astonishment,  and  finally  concluding  that  Merlin  was 
the  child  they  sought,  sent  him  and  his  mother  to  Yortiger.l 

**  The  Prose  Bomance/'§  written  some  three  hundred  years 

*  J.  S.  S.  Glennie,  pp.  xzL  zxiL 

t  "MerUn  the  Enchanter  and  Merlin  the  Bard."  p.  i.  By  W.  D.  Naah. 
EJB.T.S.    1866. 

1  Lajamon's  ''Brut."    ii.  pp.  226—228.    Edited  by  Madden. 

{  "  Merlin ;  or,  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur."  Edited  by  Henry  B. 
Wheatley.  EJS.T.S.    1866-9. 
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later  than  the  ''  Brut "  already  quoted,  opeus  ¥rith  a  discussioii 
among  the  fiends  in  hell  respecting  our  Lord's  descent  thither, 
Sflxd  His  return  with  Adam  and  Eve,  and  how  they  might  re- 
coyer  the  authority  over  man  which  they  had  lost  The  means 
ihey  adopted  to  bring  about  the  birth  of  a  child,  whose  father 
should  not  be  human^  need  not  be  described  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  devil's  counsels  came  to  nothing,  and  when  Merlin  was 
born,  although  he  h^  the  wit  of  the  fiend  who  was  his  father, 
and  knew  things  past^  present,  and  to  come,  our  Lord  took  him 
to  his  own  use  on  account  of  the  mother's  repentance ;  and  instead 
of  being  an  instrument  in  the  devil's  hands  to  work  men  mischief 
}xe  becomes  a  preacher  and  tells  of  "  the  loving  of  Jesus  Christ/'* 
At  this  point  the  "  Prose  Romance "  begins  to  treat  of  King 
Yortiger  and  his  tower. 

The  later  writer  throws  in  various  touches  significant  of  the 
time&  While  the  Church  preserved  its  purity  men  were  not 
given  to  slanderingthe  Priest,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  seeds 
of  corruption  were  springing,  and  the  fruits  of  a  system  which 
condemned  men  to  celibacy  were  not  far  oBL  While  the  Brut 
is  silent  respecting  the  judge  who  was  bent  upon  destroying  Mer- 
lin's mother,  and  was  only  prevented  by  having  his  own  paternity 
exposed  by  Merlin,  the  "  Prose  Romance "  not  only  relates  aU 
the  particulars  with  the  utmost  minuteness;  but  finishes  the  story 
by  telling  how  the  parson  drowned  himself  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
covery was  made.  The  grim  humour  with  which  Merlin  amuses 
his  guards  while  journeying  to  Yortiger  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
especially  as  one  of  the  incidents  bears  upon  the  morality  of  the 
priests.  As  they  were  travelling  "  they  passed  through  a  town 
in  which  was  a  market,  and  when  they  were  passed  through 
they  overtook  a  churl,  that  had  bought  a  pair  of  strong  shoes; 
and  also  strong  leather  to  clout  them  with.  And  when  Merlin 
saw  the  churl  he  began  to  laugh.  The  messengers  asked  him 
wherefore  he  laughed.  ^I  laugh,'  quoth  he,  'at  this  churl  that 
hath  bought  him  so  strong  shoes,  and  also  clout  leather,  and  I 
tell  you  certainly  he  shall  be  dead  before  he  fully  come  to  his 
house.'  ....  They  had  not  followed  the  churl  half  a  mile,  that 
they  found  him  dead,  in  the  middle  of  the  way,  and  his  shoes 
about  his  neck."  The  next  story  is  better  still : — ''  And  as  they 
passed  through  a  town,  they  saw  a  dead  child  on  a  bier,  borne  to 
church  to  be  buried.  And  after  the  corse  was  made  great  dole 
and  weeping.  And  when  Merlin  saw  the  weeping,  and  saw  the 
priest  and  the  clerks  who  went  singing  before,  he  began  to  laugh, 
and  said  to  his  fellows  'I  see  a  marvel.'  And  they  asked, 
^  What  V    Quoth  Merlin,  '  Ye  see  that  good  man  that  maketh 

•  MerliD,  &c.,  p.  23. 
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this  great  sorrow  t  And  they  said,  '  Yea.'  '  And  see  ye  the 
priest  that  singeth  all  before  T  Quoth  they,  *  We  see  him  well.' 
'  Forsooth/  quoth  Merlin,  '  he  ought  to  make  the  sorrow  that 
the  other  good  man  maketh,  for  know  it  well  that  the  child  is 
the  priest's  son ;  and  the  other  man  weepeth,  and  hath  more 
eaose  to  lau^h."* 

Merlin,  when  be  arrived  before  Yortiger,  had  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  why  the  castle  walls  fell  down.  He  commanded  the 
King  to  dig  deeper  into  the  earth  and  he  should  find  a  stone, 
mder  the  stone  water,  and,  when  the  water  was  drained  off,  two 
dragons,  whose  fighting  during  the  night  always  caused  the  wall 
to  tumbla  At  this  interview,  according  to  the  Bratj  Merlin 
foretold  among  other  things  the  coming  of  Arthur.  ''  Uther,*' 
he  said,  "  shall  have  a  son,  who  shall  come  out  of  Cornwall ;  he 
shall  be  like  a  wild  boar  bristled  with  steel,  and  shall  consume 
the  cities  aind  devour  the  traitors  with  authority.  He  shall  kill 
ill  thy  rich  kindred ;  he  shall  be  most  brave  and  noble  in 
thought ;  to  Rome  shall  his  authority  extend,  and  he  shall  fell 
all  his  foes  to  the  ground."t 

It  is  evident  that  thus  far  all  is  legendary  respecting  Merlin  : 
kis  generation  by  infernal  agency ;  his  marvellous  childhood ; 
his  finding  by  Yortiger's  messengers;  his  clearing  up  of  the 
king's  diflSculty  ;  and  his  foretelling  the  king's  end,  all  bear  the 
stamp  of  romance,  and  all  probably  were  the  accretions  of 
hundreds  of  years* 

Stories  like  this  of  Merlin  do  not  lose  so  much  as  they  gain. 
The  germ  of  truth  is  overlaid  in  its  passage  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  from  bard  to  bard.  The  wonder  which  we  may  imagine 
to  have  been  felt  by  the  listeuers  to  these  romances,  and  the 
popularity  which  always  greeted  the  story-teller,  would  not  tend 
to  diminish  that  desire,  natural  to  the  rude  and  uncultivated 
mind,  to  add  wonder  to  wonder  and  marvel  to  marvel.  Merlin 
may  have  been  a  rude  barbarian  bard ;  strange  fits  of  melancholy 
may  have  closed  his  lips  for  days  and  weeks ;  and  then  stranger 
flights  of  fancy  may  have  occupied  his  soul  and  urged  him  to 
utter  words  having  reference  to  past  events  and  dimly  foreshadow- 
ing the  changes  which  were  likely  to  come.  All  this  is  easily 
imagined  ;  and  on  such  a  superstructure  there  could  have  been 
Uttle  difficulty  in  erecting,  as  times  went  on  and  manners  and 
ideas  changed,  the  edifice  which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
troublous  times,  when  the  Danes  made  continual  descents  on  the 
country,  burning  and  slaying  all  they  could  not  devour  or  carry 
away,  yielded  incidents  in  plenty  to  strike  with  awe  the  minds 
of  the  superstitious,  at  a  time  when  the  influences  of  Christianity 

•  Merlin,  &c.,  pp.  33,  34.  t  Layamon's  "  Brut,"  ii.  260. 
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were  feebly  felt  and  possibly  uDknown  in  some  parts  of  our 
island.  Carried  by  the  bands  of  men  who  had  no  settled  home, 
or  who,  living  in  fear  of  foreign  incursions,  were  continually  on 
the  roovOy  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  West  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  France  have  all  claimed  to  be  the  true  Arthurian 
Land.  Each  of  these  can  point  to  spots  and  localities  bearing 
names  commemorative  of  some  Arthurian  event — a  feast,  a  battle, 
or  a  grave.  But  we  are  under  no  anxiety  to  have  these  mists 
removed,  which,  while  they  partly  dim  the  outline  of  Arthur^s 
knightly  form,  and  make  darker  the  darkness  that  enshrouds 
Merlin  the  prophet-bard,  and  enhance  the  virtues  of  Sir  Qalahad, 
the  bravery  of  Sir  Lancelot,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Ascalot,  give  also  to  the  whole  that  grand  and  wonderful 
indefiniteness  which  still  leaves  room,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
hundred  years,  for  the  full  play  of  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
and  painter  of  our  own  time.  Petty  tribes  have  been  welded 
into  mighty  empires,  and  these  have  fallen,  broken  by  the  iron 
hand  of  Time,  and  have  become  forgotten ;  but  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  still  live  on,  ever  increasing  in  nobleness  of  character, 
ever  undergoing  that  refining  process  which  will  never  end  till 
they  stand  before  us  as  perfect  models  of  what  we  are  fond 
enough  to  imagine  Englishmen  to  have  been  in  the  times  of  chi- 
valry, and  of  what  we  desire  Englishmen  should  still  strive  to  be. 
The  battle  on  Salisbury  Plain  between  Uther  and  Pendragon 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Danes  on  the  other,  ended  disastrously 
for  the  invaders,  and  was  fatal  to  Pendragon,  whose  name  was 
assumed  by  Uther  as  a  surname.  Pendragon  was  buried  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  those  mighty  stones — the  wonder  of  every 
succeeding  age — which  Merlin  *^  ordained  to  endure  to  the  world's 
end,"  were  brought  from  Ireland  and  placed  in  their  positions 
over  Pendragon's  grave  by  the  potent  arts  of  the  prophet.  At 
this  point  of  the  story  we  gain  the  first  glimpses  of  the  institution 
of  the  Bound  Table,  without  which  the  associations  of  Arthur 
would  be  shorn  of  half  their  charms.  The  first  Table  was  that 
at  which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten ;  a  second  was  made  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  on  which  he  placed  the  Holy  Graal.  At 
this  table  was  a  void  place  which  betokened  the  place  of  Judas, 
"  there  as  he  sat  at  the  supper,  which  he  left  when  he  heard  our 
Lord  say  *  that  he  who  ate  with  Him  should  betray  Him.'  *** 
The  third  table  Merlin  advised  Utherpendragon  to  make  in  the 
Name  of  the  Trinity,  promising  him  that  he  should  gain  great 
honour  and  profit  by  so  doing.  This  was  to  be  set  up  at 
"  Cardoell,  in  Wales.'  The  feasting  round  this  celebrated  Table 
at  once  led  to  great  eventa    To  the  gathering  many  famous 

•  Merlin,  p.  59. 
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men  were  invited,  and  many  fair  ladies ;  but  none  were  more 
&mous  than  Gbrlois,  Duke  of  Tintagel,  none  hirer  than  Ygeme, 
his  wife;  With  her  Utherpendragon  fell  violently  in  love,  and 
In  the  end,  after  "  using  curious  arts/'  married  her,  the  Duke 
having  been  slain  while  repelling  an  attack  on  one  of  his  castles. 
The  beautiful  Ygerne  became  the  mother  of  Arthur,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  was  bom,  was  transferred  to  Merlin,  by  whom  he 
was  brought  up. 

Of  other  Arthurian  records  we  may  mention  first  Sir  Qa« 
wayne  and  the  Green  Knight*  This  Romance  was  originally 
edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1839.  The 
new  edition  was  made  from  it,  care  being  taken  to  read  all  proofs 
with  the  manuscript  so  as  to  insure  correctness.  The  story  con** 
tained  in  this  poem  opens  at  Camelot.  Arthur  and  his  company 
are  keeping  the  Festival  of  Christmas,  and  are  as  jovous  as  they 
can  be,  no  cares  having  as  yet  befallen  them.  Suddenly  a  huge 
kniffht  in  green  enters  the  hall,  and  challenges  the  bravest  to 
strike  him.  Amazed  by  his  impudence  and  the  strangeness  of 
his  appearance,  they  eye  him  with  silent  astonishment^  until  his 
tannts  bring  them  back  again  to  reason.  Then  Arthur  seizes  his 
axe  and  brandishes  it  ready  for  the  blow,  but  yields  to  Sir 
Gawayne's  entreaty  that  he  might  strike  for  his  uncle.  The 
Green  Knight  inquires  the  name  of  Sir  Oawayne,  who  promises 
to  receive  a  blow  from  him  twelve  months  hence.  This  being 
settled,  the  stranger  adjusts  himself,  and  Gawayne,  with  one 
mighty  stroke,  cuts  off  his  head.  To  the  further  astonishment  of 
the  beholders,  the  Knight,  bleeding  profusely,  picked  up  his 
head,  turned  it  towards  the  company,  challenged  Sir  Qawayne 
to  meet  him  at  the  Green  Chapel  on  the  appointed  day,  and 
then,  coolly  mounting  his  charger,  rode  away,  carrying  his  head 
b  his  hand  I 

The  remainder  of  the  Poem,  which  consists  of  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  lines,  is  taken  up  with  the  preparations 
for  Gawayne's  journey,  the  adventures  which  befell  him  on  his 
way,  and  his  meeting  with  the  Green  Knight,  abiding  his  blow 

y  which  he  is  slightly  wounded),  and  his  return  to  Arthur's 

urt  The  whole  story  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  told  with  a 
oonsiderable  amount  of  spirit,  while  certain  ''passages,  which 
throw  light  on  the  manners  and  amusements  of  our  ancestors," 
add  materially  to  its  attractions. 

Coming  next  in  date  is  the  "  Lincoln  Morte  Arthure."t     We 

*  "  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight :  an  Alliterative  Bx>mauce-Poexn." 
(Ab.  1320--30  A.D.)    Edited  by  Dr.  Richard  Morris.  E.E.T.8.    1864. 

t  "  Morte  Arthure."  Edited  from  Robert  Thornton's  MS.  By  George  G. 
Perry,  M.A.,  ftc.  E.E.T.S.  1865.  The  poem  was  edited  by  Mr.  Haiiiwell  in 
1847.    Only  seyenty-five  copies  were  then  issued. 
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cftnnot  do  better  than  quote  the  Editor's  own  words  on  this 
remarkable  Poem : — 

**  In  almost  all  early  poetry  may  be  noted  a  simplicity  of  language 
united  with  what  may  be  termed  a  recklessness  of  assertion  and  a  con- 
tempt of  the  conditions  required  for  constituting  the  probable.  Effect 
is  sought  to  be  produced  not  by  the  subtle  analysis  of  thought  and 
feeling,  nor  by  the  description  of  scenery  and  natural  objects,  but  by 
the  crowding  together  of  startling  incidents,  and  the  ascription  of 
marvellous  powers  and  prowess  to  the  favoured  hero.  Early  poetry  is, 
as  it  were,  the  expression  of  inexperience,  of  thoughtlessness,  and  light- 
heartedness,  not  bearing  the  marks  of  a  complicated  state  of  society, 
where  the  restless  struggle  for  social  superiority  absorbs  the  energies 
and  g^ves  a  grave  cast  to  the  reflections.  Now  this  gay  and  light- 
hearted  character  seems  to  be  eminently  characteristic  of  MorteArthure. 
The  ease  with  which  '  fifty  thousand  folke  are  felled  at  ones  '  when 
they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  victory  of  the  knights ;  the  jovial  vein  in 
which  Arthur  cleaves  asunder  the  Giant  Colapas,  bidding  him  come 
down  and  *  karpe  to  his  feris,'  for  that  *  he  is  too  high  by  half  to  do  so 
comfortably  in  his  giant  form  ;  the  character  of  Sir  Gawaine,  *  the 
gude  man  of  arms,'  who  is  so  eminent  a  favourite  with  the  poet  because 
he  was  '  the  gladdest  of  othire,*  '  And  the  hendeste  in  hanle  undire 
hevene  riche,'  all  testify  to  this.*  "* 

The  great  deeds  of  Arthur  form  the  opening  lines  of  the  Poem. 
What  kind  of  man  he  was,  or  rather  what  kind  of  ''  recklessness 
of  assertion''  was  in  vogue  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  bare 
enumeration  of  his  conquests,  compressed  into  about  twenty  lines 
of  the  text,  will  show.  He  vron  back  all  the  realm  of  TJther, 
Argyle,  Orkney,  the  Isles,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  France^ 
Flanders.  Holland,  Hainault,  Burgundy,  Brabant,  Brittany, 
Ouienne,  Gothland,  and  Greece  he  made  tributary.  He  built 
Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Tours,  and  Toul ;  became  Prince  of  Poictiers^ 
Provence,  Valence,  Vienne,  Erugia,  Aniana,  Kaveme,  Norway, 
Normandy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  lands,  and  conquered 
Denmark.  Having  performed  these  mighty  feats  he,  as  we  are 
prepared  to  learn, 

"  Then  r^stede  that  ryalle  and  helde  the  Bounde  Tabylle ; 
Suggeourns  that  sesone  to  solace  hyme  8elvene,"t 

and  to  drive  away  some  of  the  cares  which  such  a  series  of  oon- 

2uests  must  have  brought,  in  hunting  the  hart  among  the  hills  of 
llamorgan. 

But  all  the  Poem  is  not  in  this  random  or  jovial  strain.  Sor- 
row befalls  the  King  towards  the  end ;  the  first  overwhelming 
grief  comes  at  the  death  of  Sir  Oawayne,  whom  he  finds  lying 
dead  on  the  battle-field. 

*  "  Morte  Arthuie,*'  p.  10.  f  I^"*.,  p.  8, 
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"  Than  Gliflu  the  gud  kynge^  and  glapyns  in  herie, ' 
Gronys  fulle  griaelj  with  gretande  teria ; 
Knelia  downe  to  the  cora,  and  kaught  it  in  annea, 
Kastja  upe  hia  umbrere,  and  kyssea  hyme  aone  I 
Sokea  one  hia  eye-liddis,  that  lowkkide  ware  faire, 
His  lippis  like  to  the  lede,  and  his  lire  falowede ! 
Than  the  corownde  kyng  cryes  fulle  lowde, — 
*  Dere  kosyne  o  kynde,  in  kare  am  I  levede  ! 
For  now  my  wirchipe  es  wente,  and  my  were  endide ! 
Here  es  the  hope  of  my  hele,  my  happynge  of  armea ! 
My  herte  and  my  hardynea  hale  one  hym  lengede ! 
My  concelle^  my  comforthe,  that  kepide  myne  herte ! 
Of  alio  knyghtes  the  kynge  that  undir  Criste  lifede ! 
Thou  was  worthy  to  be  kynge,  thofe  I  the  corowne  bare ! 
My  wele  and  my  wirchipe  of  alle  this  werlde  riche 
Was  wonnenethoarghe  syr  Gawayne,and  thourghe  his  witteone!*  "* 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  Poem  is  occupied  with  Arthur's  feats 
of  war  on  the  Continent,  from  whence  he  is  recalled  by  hearing 
of  the  villany  of  his  nephew  Modred,  in  the  battle  with  whom 
Sir  Gawayne  was  slain. 

Arthur's  own  death  in  Avelon  quickly  follows  ;  but  this, 
though  it  tempts  us  to  linger  oyer  the  description  given,  we 
must  leave. 

Into  the  questions  of  authorship  and  dialect  we  do  not  intend 
to  enter  at  length.  Sir  F.  Madden  held  this  Poem  to  be  the 
**  Qret  Qest  of  Arthure,"  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
Huchowne,  a  Scotch  writer.  This  opinion  is  opposed  by  Dr. 
Morri%  who  maintains  the  dialect  to  be  not  Scotch,  **  but  one  of 
the  Northumbrian  dialects  spoken  south  of  the  Tweed."f  Now, 
while  we  think  Dr.  Morris  may  be  right  in  his  conclusion,  we 
disagree  with  some  of  his  reasons  for  arriving  at  it.  He 
says,  "  We  miss  the  Scotch  use  of  -is  or  -ys,  for  -es  or  -8  in  the 
pluial  number,  and  of  possessive  cases  of  nouns»  and  in  the  per- 
son endings  of  the  present  tense  indicative  mood  of  verbs/'|  The 
first  two  hundred  lines  of  the  Poem  give  no  less  than  twenty'* 
seven  instances  of  this  use.  Afterwards  it  becomes  less  frequent^ 
and  the  assertion  may  be  said  to  hold  good,  as  the  termination  in 
question  only  occurs  about  once  on  a  page  for  the  next  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  lines,  where  it  again  becomes  very  frequent,  and  the 
single  instance  on  page  60  is  increased  to  ten  on  page  101,  to 
twelve  on  page  105,  to  fourteen  on  page  107,  and  to  nineteen  on 


♦  "Morte  Arthure,"  p.  116. 
t  *«  AlUteraUre  Poems."    Edited   by  R.  Morris,  p.  vL  EJS.T.S.  1864. 
"  Morte  Arthore,''  p.  ix. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  vi.,  note  2. 
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page  108.*  That  we  also  miss  the  Scotch  use  of  M  or  -yt,  for 
-ed  or  -dy  In  the  preterites  or  passive  participles  of  regular 
verbs^t  may  be  accepted  as  correct  on  the  whole  ;  but  a  few  in- 
stances may  be  pointed  out,  and  probably  many  more  might  be 
found — 

"  Bayone  and  Burdeux  be  heldytt  falle  faire." — 1.  88, 

where  *'  beldy  tt "  is  regular. 

"  The  kjnge  hUfschit  one  the  beryne." — 1. 116. 

''  Fesauntez  enfluresehiit  in  flammande  silver." — ^1.  198. 

Again,  Dr.  Morris  says,  "  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the 
well-known  Scotch  form  ihorow  (through)  \'X  and  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Perry,  the  last  editor  of  the  Poem, 
that  this  assertion  was  utterly  wrong,  that  the  first  five  lines 
refute  it : — 

''  And  gyffe  us  grace  to  gye,  and  goveme  us  here. 
In  this  wrechyd  werld,  thorowe  YerioMR  lywynge." — ^1.  6. 

And  twenty  lines  lower  down  we  read  that  they — 
''  Conqueryd  that  kyngryke  thorowe  crafbys  of  armee," 

The  latter  half  of  the  Poem  absolutely  bristles  with  this  form» 
which  has  been  said  to  be  "  totally  absent" 

"  Thorowe  scheldys  they  schotte,  and  scherede  thorowe  males, 
Bothe  schere  thorowe  schoulders  a  schafbmonde  large ! " — 11. 2545-6.  § 

Before  we  dismiss  this  Lincoln  Morte  Arthure,  we  have  a  few 
words  to  say  on  the  deficiencies  of  its  Olossarial  Index.  Gene- 
rally we  have  found  the  glossaries  of  the  Early  English  Texts 
full  and  fairly  accurate,  and  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  find  fault 
with  the  Editor  for  his  many  sins  of  omission.  The  line 
(3578)— 

''  They  hafe  semblede  on  the  see  sevene  schore  chippis," 

contains  three  words  which  should  have  found  a  place  in  the 
Glossary,  but  the  reader  looks  in  vain  for  aernhlede^  achore^  or 
chippis.  Looking  for  the  first  he  will  find  "  Semble,  t;.  cope 
with,  meet,''  and  surely  '*  semblede,  assembled,"  might  have 
followed.     When  the  ordinary  reader  comes  to  the  Uoe  (3598)*-* 

"  Gers  trome  and  trusse  and  trynes  forth  aftyre," 

*  Stand- »,  ster  M,  brest-^i,  hytt-yf,  strykk-jr*,  oast-jrt,  hede-rap-jr«,  cliipp-j>#, 
ma8t-jr«,  oyyre-faU-jr#,  frek-s#,  stoo'^i,  brj8t-jr«,  gom-yi,  gadd-y«,  oom-yi,  hitt-»f, 
dynntt-t>,  sper^f. 

t  "  Alliterative  Foems,"  p.  vL  note  3.  X  Ibid.,  p.  vL  note  3. 

f  Among  other  instances  or  its  use  we  may  refer  to  11.  8503,  8505,  8559, 
3892,  3910,  8911,  8951,  8976,  9988,  3098,  3187,  8848,  3858,  3938,  4117, 
4189,  4839,  4848. 
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be  probably  will  stumble  first  at  Gera^  and  turning  to  the  Glossary 
will  find  ''  Qerse,  8.  grasp."  Of  course  this  is  not  the  word  he 
wants :  it  is  not  to  be  found.  But  this  word  gerae  is  doubly 
wrong.  In  the  text  it  is  girse,  and  it  means  grass,  as  in  the 
line — 

"  Boith  ^yrse,  and  flour,  and  euery  lusty  vicbt."* 

'*  Umbegripped"  is  unnoticed,  and  so  are  hundreds  of  words  which 
we  cannot  stay  to  enumerate :  a  few  lines,  taken  at  random,  and 
baying  the  glossed  words  in  italics,  will  show  the  extent  to  which 
these  omissions  have  run — 

"  Bot  whene  cure  wiese  kynge  wiste  that  Gawayne  was  landede, 
He  al  to-wrythes  for  woo,  and  wryngande  his  handea, 
Crers  lawnche  his  botes  appone  a  lawe  watire, 
Londis  ah  a  lyone  with  lordliche  knyghtes, 
Slippes  in  in  the  sloppes  o-slaute  to  the  girdylle, 
Swalters  upe  swyftly  with  his  swerde  drawene, 
Bownnys  his  bataile  and  baners  displayes, 
Buskes  over  the  brode  sandes  with  breth  at  his  berte, 
Ferkesfrekkfy  one  felde  thare  the  feye  lygges ; 
Of  the  traytours  mene  one  trappede  stedis, 
Ten  thosandez  ware  tynte^  the  trewghe  to  acowut. 
And  certane  on  owre  syde  seven  score  knjghtes 
In  soyte  with  theire  soverayne  unsownde  are  belevede ! 
The  kynge  comly  over-keste  knyghtes  and  othire, 
Erlles  of  Awfrike,  and  estriche  herynen 
Of  Orgaile  and  Orekenay,  the  Iresche  kynges, 
The  nobileste  of  Norwaye,  nowmbirs  fulle  bugge, 
Dukes  of  Danamarke,  and  dubbid  knyghtes ; 
And  the  enchede  kynge  in  the  gay  armes 
Lys  gronande  one  the  grownnde,  and  girde  thorowe  evene ! 
The  riche  kynge  ransakes  with  rewthe  at  his  berte, 
And  up  rypes  the  renkes  of  all  the  rownde  tabjlle ; 
Ses  theme  alle  in  a  soppe  in  sowte  by  theme  one. 
With  the  Sarazenes  unsownde  enserchede  abowte ; 
And  syr  Gawayne  the  gude  in  his  gaye  armes, 
XJmbegripped  the  ffirsCj  and  one  grouffe  fallene. 
His  baners  braydene  downe,  hetyneo^  gowllee^^ 
His  brand  and  his  brade  schelde  al  blody  be-rovene ; 
Was  never  cure  semlicbe  kynge  so  sorowfulle  in  berte, 
Ne  that  sanke  hyme  so  sade,  hot  that  sigbte  one." — ^pp.  115, 116. 

Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  words  are  explained  of  those 
which  required  explanation.     Schx)  and  cho^  she  \X   qwhylles, 

•  "Lancelot  of  the  Laik,"  1. 10.    Edited  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.    E.E.T.8. 
I8G5. 

f  For  this  word  ffotelies,  the  reader  has  to  look  under  befyne/ 

t  See  p.  99. 
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whiles  ;  qwene,  when ;  garte,  caused  ;  and  numberless  other  forma 
either  requiring  explanation  or  worthy  of  being  indexed  for  the 
sake  of  reference,  are  unnoticed. 

''The  Lancelot  of  the  Laik/'  another  of  the  Arthuriaa 
Bomances,  has  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  twice  edited; 
first  by  Stevenson,  in  1839,  for  the  Maitland  Club,  and  next, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  in  1865,  for  the  early  English  Text 
Society.  As  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Skeat*s  well-known 
ability,  his  edition  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  accuracy  and 
completeness.  What  we  have  to  say  will  be  little  more  than  an 
abridgment  of  the  Editor's  "  Description  of  the  Poem,"  which  is 
but  a  loose  paraphrase  of  a  portion  of  the  French  Romance  of 
Lancelot  du  Lac.  The  author  undertook  the  work  to  please  his 
lady-love,  and  after  telling  us  what  he  will  not  relate,  he  com- 
mences his  story  where  Lancelot  has  been  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  lady  of  Melyhalt,  taking  as  his  subject  the  wars  between 
Arthur  and  Qaliot,  and  the  honour  which  Lancelot  obtained  in 
them.  Arthur  is  introduced  to  us  at  Carlisle,  by  which  is  pro- 
bably intended  Cardoel  in  Wales.  The  King,  troubled  by 
dreams,  calls  his  wise  men  together  to  inquire  their  meaning, 
promising  to  hang  his  clerks  if  they  fail  in  giving  him  an  answer. 
They  inform  him  that  those  on  whom  he  relies  will  fail  him  at 
his  need.  Soon  after  comes  a  knight  from  King  Galiot  de- 
manding tribute  and  rent,  which  Arthur  refuses  to  pay.  Then 
a  messenger  arrives  from  the  lady  of  Melyhalt  to  inform  Arthur 
that  Galiot's  army  is  close  at  hand.  Sir  Gawain  greatly  dis* 
tinguishes  himself  in  the  battle  which  ensues,  but  Gauot,  feeling 
the  weakness  of  Arthur,  considerately  grants  a  truce  for  a  year 
to  enable  him  to  so  recruit  his  forces  that  he  may  be  a  worthy  foe. 

Lancelot  had  been  present  in  disguise  at  the  first  battle,  and 
after  it,  in  obedience  to  his  promise,  had  returned  to  his  con- 
finement ;  at  this  second  battle  he  again  obtained  permission 
from  the  lady  to  take  a  part  in  the  fray,  this  time  arrayed  in 
black.  Again  Gawain  distinguishes  himself;  but  at  length,  and 
during  the  first  day's  battle,  he  received  a  severe  wound. 
Lancelot  even  eclipsed  himself  in  this  encounter,  '*  and  the  last 
thousand  (extant)  lines  of  the  poem  are  almost  wholly  occupied 
with  a  description  of  his  wonderful  prowess."  He  attacks  a 
company  of  a  hundred  knights,  and  slays  the  first,  breaking  his 
spear  in  the  attack ;  the  stump  serves  him  to  unhorse  two  or 
three  more,  and  then  taking  another  spear  thiee  more  knights 
fall  before  him.  No  knight  however  armed,  no  horse  however 
strong,  can  stand  before  him.  After  he  has  had  two  horses 
killed  under  him  he  carries  on  the  fight  on  foot,  until  a  souire 
brings  him  a  fresh  horse,  when  he  leaps  into  the  saddle  without 
the  aid  of  the  stirrups.     Under  the  queen's  eyes  he  continues  to 
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work  wonders,  enoouragii^  all  who  fight  with  him,  till  Galiot'a 
mea  begin  to  give  way.  Then  Lancelot  rashes  anew  into  the 
midst  of  the  fight ;  man  and  horse  go  down  before  him  ;  some 
he  pierces  to  the  heart ;  heads  are  cleft  or  separated  from  their 
bodies,  and  others  he  divides  from  the  crown  to  the  saddle. 
Galiot,  rallying  his  men,  beholds  the  marvels  wrought  by  the 
Black  Knight,  and  then,  seeing  Lancelot  is  borne  to  the  ground 
by  the  multitode  of  his  foes,  generously  declaring  that  such  a 
knight  shall  not  die  through  him,  charges  his  men  to  cease,  and 
remounts  Lancelot  on  his  own  horsa  Before  the  fight  is  re* 
newed  onr  poet's  work  ceases.  Marvels  had  been  performed, 
greater  deeds  were  to  be  recounted,  but  the  vigorous  translator's 
work,  if  ever  carried  on,  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Mr.  Fumivairs  "  Le  Morte  Arthur""^  differs  considerably,  like 
the  Lincoln  ''  Morte  Arthur,"  from  the  other  Bomances  referred 
to.  This  enters  at  once  into  the  great  blot  which  sullied  the 
"  Table  Bound,"  and  proceeds  to  deal  with  all  the  woes  which 
crushed  the  noble  King.  Induced  by  the  Queen  to  proclaim  a 
tournament  at  Winchester,  Lancelot  remained  behind  sick. 
Watched  by  Sir  Agraveyne,  he  disguises  himself  and  rides  to 
Winchester.  The  incidents  at  Ascalot,  the  maiden's  love  for 
Lancelot,  his  determination  to  help  the  weaker  side,  his  feats,  are 
all  repeated.  Event  follows  event  in  rapid  succession,  till  the 
closiug  scene  of  all.  Mordred's  double  treachery,  the  guilt  of 
Lancelot  and  the  Queen,  Arthur's  death  and  burial,  are  all  told, 
as  well  as  the  end  of  the  beautiful  Guinevere,  the  brave 
Lancelot,  and  of  the  other  knights,  leaving  an  impression  of  sad- 
ness thal^a  story  which  seemed  likely  to  realize  such  a  noble  end, 
should  terminate  in  such  overwhelming  misery  and  shame. 

Space  fails  us  to  go  further  into  this  history.  We  have  given 
but  few  extracts  from  these  old  books  to  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  of  their  style,  because  in  style  and  dialect  they  vary  so 
much  that  we  know  not  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end.  These 
early  writings  are  becoming  more  interesting  daily,  and  we  trusty 
ere  many  years  have  passed,  that  no  education  will  be  deemed 
complete  which  does  not  place  Early  English  in  its  proper 
positioo.  We  educate  our  children  in  all  the  old-world  stories 
of  foreign  lands,  why  should  we  condemn  them  to  an  ignorance 
of  those  of  our  own  country?  The  stories  of  Arthur  and  the 
others  whose  names  are  connected  with  his,  are  worthy  of  being 
known  for  their  own  sakes ;  but  when  we  remember  that  our 
language  and  much  of  our  literature  have  grown  out  of  these 
beginnings,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we  should  neglect  them 

•  '<Le  Morte  Arthur."  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.,  S25S  in  the  British 
Moseam,  hj  F.  J.  Furoivall,  M.A.  Camb.    Macmiilan  and  Co.     1864. 
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no  longer.  Popular^  under  one  form  or  another,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be.  Hitherto  the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  remained, 
and  the  difficulty,  more  fancied  than  real,  of  reading  the  English 
of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  years  old,  have  done  much  to 
keep  us  in  ignorance.  Now  our  public  schools  are  banning  to 
realize  the  advantages  attending  their  study,  and  an  impetus  is 
given  to  the  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  our  native  tongue 
and  our  native  writers,  this  early  literature  will  take  its  proper 
place  and  yield  us  fruits  of  which  we  little  dream. 

No  man  can  study  this  Arthurian  period,  with  its  unselfishness^ 
its  bravery,  its  loyalty  to  Qod  and  the  king,  without  being  the 
better.  The  pattern  men  and  women  set  before  us  are  not  £BMilt- 
less — were  they  so  we  might  despair.  Arthur  sinned  his  sin, 
which  found  him  out  when,  his  mind  clouded  with  doubt,  ''he 
took  his  way 

"  To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea,*'* 

to  heal  him  of  his  grievous  wound.  The  matchless  Guinevere 
sinned  grievously,  expiating  her  sin  at  Almesburv  in  prayers  and 
watchinga  Lancelot  sinned,  and  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever 
bare  shield,  the  truest  friend  that  ever  bestrode  a  horse,  the 
truest  lover  that  ever  loved  woman,  the  kindest  man  that  ever 
struck  with  sword,  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among 
press  of  knights,  the  meekest  and  gentlest  man  that  ever  eat  in 
hall  among  ladies,  and  the  sternest  knight  to  foe  that  ever  laid 
spear  in  re8t,t  spent  seven  years  in  the  solitude  of  his  hermitage, 
during  all  which  time  his  sins  were  the  subject  of  his  repentance ; 
and  the  brave  Sir  Bedivere  was  twice  disobedient  to  his  dying 
mi^ter^s  last  commands,  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  jewels 
which  sparkled  in  the  hilt  of  the  famous  swora  Excalibur.  No 
matter ;  they  render  the  whole  story  more  human,  and  oonse- 
auently  more  attractive,  and  more  likely  to  yield  advantage  to 
the  reader. 

Next  to  the  Arthur  Romances  the  class  comprising  Havelok 
the  Dane  and  King  Horn  may  be  mentioned.  Havelok  pos- 
sesses an  especial  interest^  not  only  because  of  its  early  date,^  bat 
also  for  its  bearing  upon  a  portion  of  our  history  of  which  the 
records  are  not  too  numerous.     It  has  been  twice  edited,§  and 

•  Tcnnrson,  •'The  Passing  of  ArUrar,"  p.  156,  ed.  1870. 
t  Mtlory^s  •' AHhur,"  p.  413,  ed.  1868.  ±  Ab.  1280. 

§  (1)  By  Sir  F.  Madden,  for  the  Eoxburriie  dab,  in  1828.  (2)  By  the 
B^y.  W.  W.  Skeat,  for  the  E.E.T.S..  in  1868, 
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the  Story  has  been  paraphrased  by  Professor  Morley  in  his 
''English  Writers,"  so  we  need  not  repeat  it  here,  but  for  the 
present  dismisB  this  portion  of  our  subject  Layamon's  Brut 
has^  only  been  referrea  to  ;*  Petor  Lanstoflb's  Chronicle  ;t  The 
Knight  de  la  Tour  Laundry ;(  The  History  of  the  Seynt 
Graal  or  Sank  Ryal  ;§  and  many  other  works  belonging  to  the 
period  of  which  we  write,  must  be  referred  to  some  future  dato, 
or  to  the  researches  of  our  readers. 

The  religious  and  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  so  voluminous  that  the  bare  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the 
more  prominent  works  would  occupy  some  time.  In  the  space 
which  we  have  at  our  command  we  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than 
draw  attention  to  some  parts  of  that  mine  of  wealth  which  is 
almost  inexhaustible. 

As  the  years  roll  on,  and  as  men's  minds,  sated  with  the  empty 
platitudes  of  which  so  much  of  our  modem  religious  literature  is 
composed,  are  turned  in  lonnng  for  something  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  reality,  more  and  more  of  these  early  writings  are 
brought  to  the  light  of  day.  ''  The  ages  of  faith  '  are  not  to  be 
whoUy  despised.  If  men  believed  too  much,  they  believed 
thoroughly^  and  this  was  far  better  than  believing  too  little,  and 
that  in  such  a  half-hearted  way  that  it  is  often  more  pernicious 
than  no  belief  at  all — pernicious  to  the  professor  of  it,  in  that  it 
makes  him  a  sham ;  pernicious  to  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded, 
in  that  his  example  only  tends  to  increase  the  hoUowness  which 
is  spreading  itself  among  us,  and  which  bids  fair  in  a  short  time 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  modem  society.  The  statesman  pleads 
for  party  or  for  place ;  and  the  divine — divine  often  only  in 
name,  and  showing  little  or  none  of  that  divinity  which  he  should 
live  as  well  as  preach— occupies  his  time  and  uses  his  talents  in 
discussing  the  colour  of  his  garments,  or  his  position  at  "  God's 
board,"  while  a  neighbouring  city  is  buming,  and  the  seething 
masses  of  our  own  country,  synapathizing  more  or  less  with  the 
bold  attempt  to  produce  a  greater  equality  among  mankind,  are 
becoming  less  and  less  inclined  to  receive  his  ministrations,  and 
more  ready  to  cast  in  his  teeth  the  old  taunt^  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself!"  If  our  religious  teachers  believe  in  their  mission,  let  us 
see  some  other  evidence  of  their  belief  than  their  unseemly 
wrangling  one  with  another ;  let  us  hear  words  of  no  uncertain 
sound  from  their  lips^  and  let  them  be,  as  they  should  be  and 
might  be,  the  leaders  of  the  time.  We  do  not  mean  to  uree  them 
to  seek  popularity ;  that  the  trae  lovers  of  the  people  wm  never 


*  Ante,  pp.  161, 1G3.         f  Edited  br  Hearne,  1725.    Reprinted  1810. 

1  Edited  br  T.  Wnght,  Esq.,  for  the  E.E.T.S ,  in  1868. 

t  Edited  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  by  E.  J.  Eomivall,  Esq.    1863—64. 
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gain,  the  multitude  being,  as  a  rule,  blind  to  its  best  interests,  and 
too  often  only  bent  on  obtaining  that  which  is  either  beyond  its 
reach,  or  which  if  attained  would  prove  misehievous. 

Our  old  writers,  using  the  light  which  was  in  them,  acting  up 
to  what  they  considered  their  duty,  and  exercising  the  privilege 
which  the  priesthood  gave  them,  were  not  slow  in  endeavouring 
to  use  their  influence  for  what  they  deemed  to  be  the  good  of 
mankind.  Sturdily  independent,  yielding  no  jot  of  their  rights 
to  Pope  or  King,  they  endeavoured,  while  shielding  the  poor  from 
the  power  of  the  oppressor,  to  teach  all  what  was  their  duty  to 
God  and  man.  True,  this  was  done  by  means  which  we  despisa 
The  fear  of  a  material  hell  influences  men  but  little  now,  but  it 
was  a  veritable  power  then  ;  the  excommunication  by  a  priest  is 
laughed  at  now,  or  rather  courted,  inasmuch  as  the  man  on 
whose  head  the  vial  is  poured  is  treated  as  a  martyr  and  a 
hero;  as  a  martyr,  because  he  sufiers  for  'Miberty;"  as  a 
hero,  because  he  has  dared,  single-handed,  to  defy  the  Church. 
To  endeavour  to  teach  men  bv  the  examples  of  those  who  have 
lived  before  us  is  equally  futile ;  the  examples  are  locked  upon 
as  no  better  than  **  old  wives'  fables,"  invented  and  retailed  to 
frighten  children.  Of  course  we  are  right  in  all  this,  and  equally 
of  course  our  fathers  were  wrong ;  though  we  must,  perforce^ 
confess  that  they  got  on  pretty  well,  considering  their  profound 
ignorance  and  profounder  superstition.  We  look  back  with  pity 
upon  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  conveniently  foigetting  the  long  roll  of  names  which 
lent  it  a  brilliancy  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  scarcely 
equalled  since.  What  names  rise  before  us  !  Dante,  Petrarch, 
on  the  Continent ;  Chaucer,  Oower,  Wyclifie,  Langland,  of  our 
own  country  and  familiar  to  our  ears,  to  which  we  might  add  many 
a  less  known  name,  but  not  the  less  deserving  of  remembrance. 

If  men  think  of  our  early  writers  at  all,  and  by  a  supreme 
effort  carry  back  their  minds  beyond  the  Elizabethan  age,  they 
generally  travel  a  dreary  waste,  illumined  only  by  the  fires  of 
civil  and  foreign  war,  till  they  rest  at  the  name  of  Chaucer,  who 
is  with  the  majority  of  readers  a  writer  to  be  wondered  at  and 
avoided.  They  judge  there  can  be  little  or  nothing  in  him 
^  that  a  Christian  ought  to  know,"  and  when  they  do  hear  any 
one  express  an  opinion  that  Chaucer  well  repays  attention,  thej 
class  that  man  as  a  literary  fanatic,  harmless  perhaps,  useless 
certainly.  Gower  too  is  neglected,  and  is  likely  to  bo.  Want- 
ing in  that  freshness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  friend  and 
contemporary,  and  wearisome  by  the  length  of  his  "  confessions" 
and  their  want  of  human  sympathy,  Gower  will  never  be  so 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  students  of  our  early  poetry  as 
Chaucer. 
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Differing  from  tbese  two,  inferior  to  them  in  genius,  but  superior 
m  his  might,  Wycliffe  stands  out  above  all  the  turmoil  and  glory  of 
ibis  century,  not  as  the  brilliant  poet,  the  courtly  wit,  or  the 
brave  and  skilful  warrior,  but  as  the  scholar,  as  the  man  who  is 
popularly  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  dare  to  set  his  hand 
to  translating  the  Bible,  as  though  in  anticipation  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  which  was  to  be  the  next  great  step  in  the 
advance  of  knowledge. 

While  Chaucer  and  Gower  were  living  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
Court)  and  while  Wycliffe  was  engaged  in  his  divine  task  at 
Lutterworth,  far  away  under  the  shelter  of  the  Malvern  hills, 
with  that  *^  broad  expanse  and  free"  stretching  before  him  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  rested  William  Langland,  revolving  in 
his  teeming  mind  that  celebrated  "  Vision"  which  will  render 
bim  famous  to  the  end  of  tima  Chaucer,  full  of  the  frolic  and 
fun  which  a  ride  over  the  Kentish  hills  in  the  merry  month  of 
May  would  call  out,  introduces  us  to  none  of  the  deep  questions 
which  were  agitating  men's  minds.  The  priests  had  in  some 
iDstances  grown  to  be  the  coarse  joke  of  the  profligate  or  the 
light-heartedy  and  as  such  Chaucer  treated  them,  never  troubling 
bis  head  whether  the  Church  could  be  reformed  or  no,  and  rarely 
condescending  to  deal  with  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  But 
Langland's  mind  was  cast  in  another  mould  ;  the  iron  had 
entered  deeply  into  his  soul  before  he  wrote-^ 

**  In  a  Bomer  seson*  whan  soft  was  the  sonne, 
I  sbope  me  in  sbroudes'  as  I  a  shepe  were. 
In  habite  as  an  heremite*  vnboly  of  werkes. 
Went  wjde  in  this  world*  wondres  to  here. 
Ac  on  a  May  momynge*  on  Maluerne  hulles 
Me  byfel  a  ferly*  of  fairy  me  thoughte  ; 
I  was  wery  forwandred*  and  went  me  to  reste 
Ynder  a  brode  banke*  bi  a  bornes  side, 
And  as  I  lay  and  lened*  and  loked  in  the  wateres 
I  slombred  in  a  slepyng*  it  sweyued  so  merye."* 

In  his  day,  as  often  since,  there  was  much  that  was  wrong. 
Fa!sehood  was  in  favour  with  the  friars,  and  Bribery  had  its 
borne  in  and  near  the  seat  of  Justica  By  him  Pride,  which  for 
appearance  sake  took  the  vow  of  humility,  and  Luxury  that  of 
abstinence ;  Envy,  which  hypocritically  confessed  his  evil 
thoughts,  and  Avarice  his  lies  and  his  fraud ;  Gluttony,  who, 
when  ill  from  the  effects  of  his  debauch,  repented ;  and  Sloth, 
who  prayed  earnestly  for  forgivenea?,  as  well  as  many  other 
characters,  are  sketched  off  with  a  master's  hand,  and  made  to 


•  "  The  Vision  of  William  ooneerniug  Piers  the  Plowman,"  &c,     P.  1. 
Edited  bj  the  Kef.  Walter  W«  Skeat,  M.A.,  &c.    S.E.T.S.    1869. 
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rereal  the  sores  which  then  rankled  and  festered  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
this  remarkable  Poem.  It  deals,  as  we  have  said,  with  the 
sadder  page  of  our  country's  history ;  with  that  side  which  is  too 
commonly  turned  down  lest  it  should  meet  the  public  gaze  or 
offend  the  public  taste.  Well  would  it  be  for  us  if  we  looked 
more  intently  on  it^  and  endeavoured  to  read  the  deep  lessons 
which  it  contains. 

Another  writer,  of  a  class  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding  one, 
is  Bichard  RoUe  de  Hampole,  better  known  as  Hampole,''^  from 
the  priory  of  that  name  near  Doncaster,  in  which  he  lived,  and 
died  about  the  year  1349.  Hampole  (as  we  shall  continuejto 
call  him)  wrote  especially  for  unlearned  Englishmen — for  Eng* 
lishmen  who  did  not  understand  Latinf — and  as  a  consequence 
appealed  to  a  wider  audience  than  if  he  had  written  in  a  learned 
language  for  learned  men.  His  books  became  very  popular, 
judging  from  the  number  of  manuscripts  which  are  still  in  exis- 
tence^ containing  more  or  less  of  his  poems,  copied  by  various 
scribes,  and  altered  to  suit  the  dialect  of  the  district.  His  prose 
treatises  too  must  have  been  favourites,  for  we  learn  that,  his  shrine 
having  become  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims^  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  writings  "  in  cheyn  bondes,''  to  prevent  their 
appropriation  by  any  devout  but  not  over-conscientious  admirer.! 

The  necessity  for  such  a  precaution  will  not  be  wondered  at  if 
we  consider  a  little  the  writings  themselves,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  appeared.  Hampole  had  lived  through 
the  wretched  and  barren  reign  of  Edward  IL,  and  had  no  doubt 
been  an  unwilling  listener  to  the  scandals  which  were  so  rife  in 
high  places  during  the  lifetime,  and  for  years  after  the  death,  of  that 
pusillanimous  king.  To  these  succeeded  the  never-ending  wars  of 
Edward  III.,  now  in  the  Northumbria  of  Hampole  against  the 
Scots,  and  now  abroad  against  the  French.  Yet  these  events  enter 
little  into  his  writings,  if  at  all  Men's  minds  were  doubtless 
''  racked  and  stretched  **  by  the  occurrences  around  them ;  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  desire  for  power,  was  increas- 
ing rapidly;  the  first  tremblings  of  a  mighty  upheaval  were 
banning  to  be  felt,  and  men  were  willing  to  encourage  any  who 
would  aid  them  in  their  onward  march.  Hampole,  observing 
from  his  hermitage  the  signs  of  the  times^  employed  his  talents  in 


*  (1)  "  The  Pricke  of  Ckmscienoe  (Siimulus  Comeieniia)."  A  Northum- 
briau  roem.  By  Richard  Aolie  de  Hampole.  Edited  by  Richard  Morris. 
Fablished  for  the  Philological  Society  by  A.  Asher  and  Go.  Berlin.  1863.  (3) 
"  English  Prose  Treatises  of  Richard  RoUe  de  Hampole."  Edited  from  Robert 
Thornton's  MS.  by  George  G.  Perry,  M.A.,  &c.    E.E.T.S.    1866. 

t  "Priokeof  Conscience/'  p.  10.  %  Prose  Treatises,  p.  vL 
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the  most  honourable  as  well  as  the  most  useful  manner:  he 

would  teach  his  countrymen  in  their  own  familiar  language  all  that 

he  could,  and  fit  them  for  the  changes  which  he  probably  foresaw  ; 

and  so  be  composed  a  poem  extending  over  some  ten  thousand 

lines  r    It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  follow  him 

through  his  discussions  on  the  wretchedness  of  mankind,  of  which 

he  must  have  seen  many  proofs :  the  instability  of  all  mundane 

things,  the  pains  of  death,  the  purifying  fires  of  Purgatory,  the 

tokens  which  will  precede  the  Day  of  Doom  and  the  proceedings 

of  that  Day,  the  pains  of  hell,  and  the  joys  of  heaven.    These  are 

the  chief  topics  of  the  book,  but  their  enumeration  conveys  only 

a  poor  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  information  concerning 

the  religions  speculations  and  beliefs^  the  ideas  which  men  had  of 

the  universe,  of  nature,  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea»  at  that 

time.* 

The  prose  treaties  of  Hampole  are  unfortunately  very  few» 
They  perhaps  give  us  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  man  than 
ve  gain  from  his  poem — certainly  we  see  more  of  him  as  the 
homely  earnest  teacher  of  those  who  flocked  to  listen  to  him,  and 
were  charmed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  old  man.  Preaching  from 
the  text  *'  Oleum  effaaum  namen  tuum/*f  he  bursts  forth — 

"  Sothely  the  ryghtwyse  sekys  the  joye  and  the  lufe  and  thay  fynd 
it  in  Ihesu  whaym  thay  lufTede.     I  yede  abowte  be  couaytyse  of 
reches  and  I  fande  noghte  Ihesu.     I  rane  the  wanntonnes  of  flesche 
and  I  fande  noghte  Ihesu.     I  satt  in  companyes  of  worldly  myrthe 
and  I  land  noghte  Ihesu.     In  all  thire  I  soghte  Ihesu  bot  I  fand  hym 
noghte,  ffor  he  lett  me  wyete  by  his  grace  that  he  ne  is  fundene  in 
the  lande  of  softly  lyfande.     Thare-fbre  I  tumede  by  anothire  waye, 
and  I  rane  a-bowte  be  pouerte  and  I  fande  Ihesu  pure,  borne  in  the 
worlde,  laid  in  a  crybe  and  lappid  in  clathis.     I  yode  by  sufferynge  of 
werynes  and  I  fand  Ihesu  wery  in  the  way,  turment  with  hungre, 
thriste,  and  calde,  fild  with  repreues  and  blames.     I  satt  by  mine  ane 
[alone]  fleeande  the  vany  tes  of  the  worlde  and  I  fande  Ihesu  in  deserte, 
fastande  in  the  monte,  anely  prayancle.     I  rane  by  the  payne  of 
penanuce  and  I  fand  Ihesu  bowndene,  scourgede,  gyffene  galle  to 
drynke,  naylede  to  the  Cross,  hyngand  in  the  Crosse  and  dyeand  in 
the  Crosse.     Thare-fore  Ihesu  es  noghte  fundene  in  reches  bot  in 
ponerte,  noghte  in  delytes  bot  in  penance;  noghte  in  wanton  joy  eynge, 
bot  in  bytter  gretynge,  noghte  emange  many  bot  in  anelynes.";^ 

Equally  interesting  and  equally  vigorous  are  his  moral  stories, 
his  Treatises  on  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Union  of 

*  Of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  Antichrist,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  this 
book  contains  more  information  than  all  our  modem  prophets  and  expounders 
put  together  have  ^iven  us ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommenoing  it  to 
loeir  careful  attention. 

t  Canticles,  i.  3.  t  "Prose  Treatises,"  pp.  4,  5. 

[Vol.  XCVI.  No.  CLXXXIX.]— New  Sbbies,  Vol  XL.  No.  I.        N 
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Qod  with  the  soul  of  man,  and  his  discourse  on  active  and  con- 
templative life.  They  are  interestiug  as  the  expressions  of  a 
good  and  active  man  serving  his  generation  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  at  a  time  when  it  is  too  common  to  assume  that  the 
whole  land  was  given  over  to  ignorance  and  sloth:  they  are 
valuable  as  standards  of  the  language  which  was  spoken  in  the 
Northumbrian  district,  and  they  serve  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  students  of  philology,  to  throw  light  upon 
much  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  obscura 

Contemporary  with  Hampole,  but  living  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  "  Dan  Michel  of  Northgate,''  Canterbury,  was  engaged  at 
this  time  in  writing  The  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,*  or  the  Remorse 
of  Conscience.  Hampole's  great  work  was  drawn  from  different 
books,  "  but  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwy tf  is  a  literal  translation  of  a 
French  treatise,  entitled  Le  somme  dea  Vices  et  de  Vertues 
....  composed  in  the  year  1279,  for  the  use  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  France."^  The  Editor  regards  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  yet  published  of  all  the  English  works  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  holds  that  it  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  standard  of  comparison  for  the  language  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written. 

The  contrast  between  Dan  Michel's  English  of  Kent  of  1340 
and  Qower's  English  of  1892 — Gower  himself  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  county§ — ^is  sufficiently  striking  to  justify  us 
in  placing  a  few  lines  from  each  writer  in  juxtaposition: — 


Efberward  |  comth  slacnesse  | 
thet  comth  |  of  the  defaute  |  of 
herte  |  and  of  kueade  wone  .  thet 
bint  zuo  thane  man  |  thet  on- 
reathe  |  ho  him  yefth  |  to  done 
wel  .  otheruill  hit  comth  |  of  on- 
conn jndehede :  and  of  fole  hete. 
huer-by  the  man  J  op-let  zuo  his 
herto  I  and  his  body  |  be  ues- 
tinges,  and  be  wakinges  .  and  bv 
othre  dedes  .  zuo  thet  he  ualth  f 
ine  fyeblesse  |  and  ine  zuiche  zik- 
nesse,  etc. — Ayenbite^  p.  83. 


The  see  nowe  ebbeth  and  nowe  it 

floweth. 
The  lond  now  welketh  and  now  it 

groweth. 
Now    be  the    trees    with    leves 

grene, 
Now  they  be  bare  and  no  thing 

Bene, 
Now  be  there  lusty  somer  floures. 
Now    be    there    stormv    winter 

shoures, 
Now  be  the  daies,  now  the  nightes. 
So  stant   there  no  thing  al  up- 

rightes. 
Co^.  AmantU^  L  35,  ed.  1857. 


♦  Dan   Micbers  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt;  or,  Beraone   of  Cons^nce.     In 
the  Kentish  Dialect,  1340,  a.d.    Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  EJLT.S.  1866. 
It  was  edited  by  Stevenson  for  the  Eoxburghe  Club  in  1855. 
-j-  It  means  the  agaiu-bitiitaot tbe  inner  wit. 
"  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt."    Edited  by  Morris. 
'*  Confessio  Amaafcis."    Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Pauli,  1857.    Intra  m 
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Severa]  reasons  might  be  given  for  this  difference  of  language^ 
but  the  chief  was  that,  while  Gower  wrote  the  language  of  the 
Court,  Dan  Michel  wrote  that  which  was  in  common  use  among 
the  classes  to  whom  the  language  and  the  refinements  of  the 
{lalace*  were  almost  unknown.  Chaucer's  language,  like  Gower^s, 
stands  immeasurably  lifted  above  that  of  any  other  writer  of 
this  century,  and  shows  the  advances  which  our  tongue  was 
beginning  to  make,  and  the  great  things  of  which  it  was  capable. 
These  wrote  for  the  learned  and  polite,  and  it  was  but  right 
that  they  should  clothe  their  poetry  in  the  garb  which  would 
gain  it  an  admittance  within  this  charmed  circle.  De  Hampole, 
Dan  Uicbel,  Robert  of  Brunne,  and  others  of  this  century,  had 
no  such  ambition.    In  1303  Brunnef  wrote — 

"  For  lewdf  men  I  undertook 
In  English  tongue  to  make  this  book.^ 

And  Hampole  in  like  manner,  in  1340 — 

"Therefore  this  book  is  in  English  drawn 
Of  8ere§  matters  that  are  unknown 
To  lewd  men  that  are  unkuonand  |j 
That  can  no  Latin  understand, 
To  make  them  themselves  first  know, 
And  from  sin  and  vanities  them  draw."i' 

While  Dan  Michel's  "  apology*'  is— 

"  This  book  is  writ  in  English  of  Kent. 
This  book  is  made  for  lewd  men, 
For  father  and  for  mother  and  for  other  kin, 
Them  for  to  bear  from  all  manner  sin."** 

Prompted  by  motives  like  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
brought  tbeir  thoughts  down  to  the  language  of  those  whose 
well-being  they  had  at  heart  Doing  this,  they  succeeded  in  the 
task  which  they  placed  before  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
handed  down  the  language  of  their  own  day  for  our  use  and  our 
instruction. 

In  the  same  century,  but  a  little  earlier,  a  third  writer,  who 
may  conveniently  be  classed  with  Hanopole  and  Dan  Michel, 
flourished  in  Lincolnshira  Robert  of  Brunne,  or  Bourne,  well 
known  by  his  **  Handlyng  Synne,"tt  by  his  translation  of  Peter 
Langtoft  s  Chronicles,:^]:  and  (though  m  a  less   degree)  by  his 


*  The  editor  looks  upon  Dan  Michel  as  one  of  the  jfure  Southern  writers. 
See  Morris's  edition  of  "  Qene&is  and  £xodui,"  p.  xviii. 

f  Robert  Manning,  of  Bronne.  X  Unlearned.  {  Several. 

fl  Ignorant.        ^  "  Prick  of  Conscience,"  p.  10.        **  "  Ayenbite."  p.  262, 

•ft  Edited  for  the  RoTburghe  Club,  by  F.  J.  Fumivall,  Esq.,  1862. 

Xt  Edited  by  T.  Heame,  1726. 
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"  MeditatioDS  on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  &c.,*  not  yet  published. 
His  ''  Handling  Sin''  he  evidently  intended  to  be  a  popular  book, 
a  book  which,  if  the  people  could  not  read,  they  would  be  glad  to 
listen  to.  He  would  speak  to  them  of  the  Commandments^  of 
the  seven  sins,  of  the  seven  sacraments,  of  the  twelve  points  of 
shrift,  and  the  twelve  graces  which  sprang  from  shrift ;  and  all 
should  be  mingled  with  tales,  rhymes,  and  marvels,  for  he  wrote 
for  "lewd  men"  who  would  gladly  listen  to  these.  The  whole 
is  a  curious  admixture  of  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  stories  of 
dreams,  omens,  witchcraft,  and  so  on.  Warnings  he  uttered 
against  drunkenness,  Sabbath-breaking,  the  oppression  and 
robbery  of  which  the  rich  were  often  guilty,  lying,  slandering, 
and  all  the  other  shortcomings  which  ever  have  been,  and  we 
fear  ever  will  be,  common  to  mankind.  We,  in  our  day,  can 
enter  as  well  as  his  hearers  could  into  his  meaning  when  he  says — 

"  Tavern  is  the  devil's  knife. 
It  slays  thee, — either  soul  or  life.'*t 

And  again,  what  wisdom  is  contained  in 

"  Love  not  thy  children  out  of  wit ; 
Trust  to  them,  and  helpless  sit !" 

And,  once  more,  where  the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  seems  to  have  been  anticipated — 

"  Dances,  carols,  summer  games, — 
Of  many  such  come  many  shames.*' 

The  influence  of  such  books  must  have  been  immensa  They 
supplied  the  people  with  stories,  proverbs,  wise  sayings  from 
classic  authors,  and  a  large  amount  of  Bible  knowledge,  and  gave 
in  addition  a  sly  blow  now  and  then  at  the  lazy  and  immoral 
parson,  who  was  rarely  spared  by  lay  or  clerical  writer  when  the 
opportunity  occurred  to  make  him  smart  for  his  misdeeds. 
There  was  much  more  freedom  of  opinion  and  liberty  of  speech 
in  these  centuries  than  we  have  an  idea  of.  Men  thought 
pretty  well  as  they  liked,  they  wrote  what  they  chose,  and  trans- 
lated that  which  took  their  fancy.  No  matter  whether  the  book 
contained  much  or  little  of  the  Bible,  no  matter  whether  the 
religious  orders  were  lashed  or  no,  all  were  turned  into  English 
speech,  if  it  was  thought  that  any  good  would  come  thereby. 


•  Harleian  MS.  1701.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  or  rather  translator, 
for  his  "Handlyng  Synne"  is  partly  a  translation,  and  partly  an  adaptation! 
of  William  of  Waddington's  French  Treatise,  "  Manuel  des  Pechiez.*'  The 
Chronicle,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  from  Peter  Langtoft,  and  the  Medi- 
tations from  St.  Bonaventure. 

t  That  is,  body. 
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either  by  their  being  read,  or  by  their  affording  materials  for  the 
preaching  clei^. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  translating  spirit,  as  we  may  call  it, 
is  afforded  by  the  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.'^  The  author  of  this  intro* 
duces  his  subject  by  telling  his  readers,  in  a  very  brief  preface, 
that  men  ought  to  love  a  story  in  rhyme,  which  will  teach  them 
how  to  conduct  themselves,  even  if  ignorant  of  books,  and  how 
to  attain  to  that  rest  which  God  will  give.  He  drew  this  song, 
he  8ay%  out  of  Latin  into  English  speech ;  and  to  hear  the  story 
of  man's  bliss  and  sorrow  and  the  devil's  overthrow,  related  in 
"londes  speche  and  wordes  smale,"  ought  to  make  him  as  *'  fain" 
or  joyful  as  birds  are  when  they  first  perceive  the  dawn.  His 
object  having  been  to  render  only  the  more  important  parts  of 
the  narrative  into  English,  he  wisely  exercised  his  discretion  and 
omitted  what  was  not  essentially  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  his  story.f  He  did  not  bind  himself  down  to  a  literal  transla- 
tion, but  he  used  his  Uberty  sparingly,  only  expanding  his  subject 
here  and  there,  and  generally  with  advantage  either  to  the 
meaning  or  in  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative.  A  few 
lines  only  from  this  very  curious  and  valuable  writer  must  suffice. 
The  following  extract  will  show  the  kind  of  liberty  which  the 
author  occasionally  took  with  his  original  :— 

**  Nembrot  gat  hise  feres  red, 
For  that  he  hadde  of  water  dred. 
To  maken  a  tur,  wel  heg  &  strong, 
Of  tigel  and  ter,  for  water-gong ; 
T  wel  we  and  nexti  men  woreii  thor-to, 
Meister  men  for  to  maken  it  so. 
Al  was  on  specho  thor  bi-foren, 
Thor  woren  sundri  speches  boren ; 
Tho  wurthen  he  frigti  and  a-grisen. 
For  thor  was  sundri  speches  risen, 
Sexti  lond-speches  and  xii.  mo, 
Weren  delt  thane  in  werlde  tho. 
Babel,  that  tur,  bi-lef  un-mad, 
That  Iblc  is  wide  on  londe  sad ; 
Nembrot  nam  with  strengthhe  that  lond. 
And  heide  the  tur  o  Babel  in  his  hond4 

Allied  to  the  Genesis  and  Exodus,  yet  differing  from  it  in 


•  **  The  Stocy  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  :  an  Early  English  Song,  about  1250 
A.1I."    Edited  by  R.  Morris,  K.E.T.S.    1865. 

f  '*  Genesis  and  Exodus/'  p.  vi.  The  chief  omissions  from  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  and  the  portions  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  which  are  included, 
are  given  by  Mr.  Morris  at  the  foot  of  p.  viii. 

X  "  Genesis  and  Exodus,"  11.  659—674. 
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time^  dialeety  and  treatment  of  subject^  are  the  Alliterative 
Poems,*  supposed  to  be  by  the  author  of  *'  Gawayne  and  the 
Green  Knight''  The  poems  are  three  in  number,  all  of  a 
devoutly  religious  cast,  and  all  written  probably  in  a  season  of 
the  deepest  a&iction — they  are  indeed  the  outpourings  of  a  heart 
overwhelmed  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child,  whose  infieint  prattle 
was  silenced  in  death  when  only  two  years  of  age.  The  father 
visits  his  child's  grave  in  the  "  high  season  of  August,"  where^ 
giving  way  to  his  grief,  he  falls  asleep,  and  his  dream,  in  which 
he  sees  and  converses  with  his  lost ''  Pearl/'  and  is  only  separated 
from  her  by  a  narrow  stream,  forms  the  subject  of  the  first 
poem,  which  inculcates  resignation  to  the  will  of  God;  the 
second,  which  consists  of  several  Biblical  stories  rendered  into 
alliterative  verse,  advocates  purity  of  life ;  the  third  poem,  called 
by  the  editor  ^  Patience,"  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Jonah. 
If  the  reader  cares  to  master  the  "  uncouth  forma"  which  aboand 
in  this  volume,  he  will  find  the  whole  written  with  much  spirit, 
and  pervaded  by  many  sentiments  which  serve  to  raise  the  author 
very  high  in  our  estimation.  His  dialect  is  against  him,  and  it 
must  ever  prove  an  obstacle  to  that  acquaintance  with  the  poema 
which  they  deserve.  The  effect  produced  by  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  upon  Belshazsar  affords  a  good  example  of  the  writer's 
manner  of  treating  his  subject.    It  is  thus  described : — 

'^In  the  palace  principal  upon  the  plain  wall, 
Opposite  to  the  candlestick  that  clearest  there  shone, 
There  appeared  a  palm  with  a  pointel  in  its  fingers. 
That  was  grisly  and  great  and  grimly  it  writes. 
None  other  form  but  a  fist  failing  the  wrist, 
Pared  on  the  plaster,  pourtrayed  letters. 
When  that  bold  Belshazzar  looked  to  that  fist, 
Such  a  dazing  dread  dashed  to  his  heart. 
That  all  faded  his  face  and  failed  his  cheer ; 
The  strong  stroke  of  the  blow  strained  his  joints. 
His  knees  catch  too  close,  and  clutch  his  hams, 
And  he  unfolding  his  palms  displays  his  features. 
And  howls  as  a  frightened  hound  that  roars  for  dread. 
Ever  beholding  the  hand  till  it  had  all  graven, 
And  rasped  on  the  rough  wall  uncouth  words."t 

We  have  thus  imperfectly  noticed  a  very  few  of  the. books 
which  from  seven  hundred  years  to  four  hundred  years  ago  were 
making  their  way  through  unknown  difficulties  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men«     We  have  purposely  confined  our  remarks  to 


•  "  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems,  in  the  West-Midland  Dialect  of  the- 
Eourteeuth  Century.    Edited  by  fiichard  Morris,  E.E.T.S.    1864. 

t  Editor's  Translation,  p.  xv. 
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the  period  preceding  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  we  are 
painfully  coDscious  of  how  much  we  have  left  even  unmentioned. 
The  lives  of  saints,  the  moral  and  religious  poems,  the  hymns,  the 
homilies,  the  books  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the 
clergy  and  religious  orders,  Lydgate's  writings,  and  a  thousand 
other  subjects  and  writers  present  themselves  to  our  view  and  claim 
some  brief  notice  at  our  handa  Not  one  of  these  but  demands 
and  would  well  repay  attention.  Their  name  may  be  "legion," 
and  many  of  them  may  treat  of  exploded  beliefs  and  old 
doctrines,  which  having  had  their  day,  have  ceased  to  be,  and 
can  never  be  galvanized  into  life  again.  Nor  do  we  wish  it. 
But  as  the  votary  of  science  loves  to  trace  back  the  various  forms 
of  life  through  the  myriads  of  ages  which  have  preceded  him,  so 
we  who  love  our  glorious  English  language  and  literature^  desire  to 
trace  Uiem  back  into  their  hidden  recesses,  to  their  antique  and 
nncoath  forms,  and  look  at  the  rock  from  whence  they  were 
hewn,  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence  they  were  digged ;  and  we 
try  to  bring  ap  thence  something  which  shall  throw  some  gleam 
of  light  on  many  a  mystery  yet  unsolved,  many  a  doubt  not  yet 
cleared  away. 

We  have  been  long  labouring  at  this  English  of  ours.  The 
earliest  traces  of  it  are  still  fixed  in  the  names  of  our  rivers  and 
hills ;  in  Beowulf  and  Csedmon  we  trace  its  growth  ;  the  over- 
runnings  of  our  counUy  by  strangers  from  other  lands — always 
barbarians  to  the  plundered  and  suffering  inhabitant — ^then  scored 
deeply  many  a  line  on  its  page,  probably  erasing  much  that  was 
old,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  position.  After  these  Alfred,  who 
still  holds  his  mysterious  sway  over  us,  in  the  intervals  when  his 
right  hand  was  not  required  to  grasp  the  spear,  used  the  pen  and 
gave  that  impetus  to  writing  the  language  which  troubles,  wide- 
Bpread  and  many,  had  rendered  so  needful.  This  was  continued 
by  the  chroniclers,  biographers  of  saints,  homilists,  the  authors  of 
the  "  Ormulum,''  the  *'  Ancren  Biwle,'"  and  many  other  still 
extant  works,  till  the  solid  ground  on  which  Chaucer  stood  was 
reached.  Much  of  this  poetry  lacks  the  pathos  which  was  then 
found  in  that  of  other  countries ;  the  prose  lacks  the  grace  and 
polish  and  sentiment  which  are  so  attractive ;  but  poetry  and 
prose  were  the  work  of  men  who  had  little  thought  for  the 
graces  which  style  can  give ;  their  whole  aim  was  to  raise  the 
moral  and  religious  character  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  im* 
prove  their  social  condition.  For  these  ends  many  of  them 
passed  their  laborious  lives  in  the  loneliness  of  the  monastic  cell, 
forgotten  of  almost  all  men,  but  never  forgetting  the  great  work 
which  they  endeavoured  to  forward  as  God*  gave  them  ability. 
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Art.  VIII.— The  Government  and  the  Liberal 

Party. 

Hansard^ 8  Parlianienta'i^  Debates;  February  to  June,  187 J. 

A  CRY  of  despair  and  indignation  uplifted  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  writer  of  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets  *'  wakened  in 
the  heart  of  England  an  angry  impatience  of  all  that  system  of 
administrative  routine  and  legislative  formality  which  is  extolled 
by  political  philosophers  like  Delolme  as  "  the  British  Constitu- 
tion." An  eminent  person  provoked  controversy,  but  did  not 
incur  serious  reproof,  by  the  assertion  that  Parliamentary  Qovem- 
ment  was  on  its  trial.  Then,  by  the  blindness  and  weakness  of 
our  rulers  we  found  ourselves  embarked  in  a  war  with  a  great 
military  empire,  and  when  we  had  begun  to  exult  over  the 
triumphant  valour  of  our  soldiers,  we  were  stricken  with  bitter 
grief  at  the  news  that,  again  through  the  blindness  and  weakness 
of  those  who  ruled  us,  our  gallant  army  was  left  to  perish  of 
hunger  and  cold  on  the  hill-side  of  Balaklava.  What  wonder 
that  men  were  filled  with  doubt  and  disgust  at  all  the  elaborate 
machinery,  so  long  and  so  surely  trusted,  which  in  the  first  hour 
of  trial  had  helplessly  broken  down  ?  What  wonder  that  Mr. 
Carlyle's  scorn  of  "  Downing  Street"  and  all  its  belongings,  com- 
mended itself  to  many  honest  perplexed  Englishmen  ? 

"  Vain,"  he  had  said,  '*  vain  to  reform  Parliament,  to  invent  ballot- 
boxes,  to  reform  this  or  that ;  the  real  administration,  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  goes  all  awry,  choked  up  with  long  acca- 
mulat^d  pedantries,  so  that  your  appointed  workers  have  been  reduced 
to  work  as  moles,  and  it  is  one  vast  boring  and  counterboring  on 
the  part  of  eyeless  persons  irreverently  called  stupid,  and  a  Dsddaiean 
bewilderment,  writing  *  impossible  *  on  all  efforts  and  proposals,  super- 
venes." 

In  spite  of  the  warning  thus  grimly  conveyed  against  hoping 
aught  from  Parliamentary  Reform,  or  other  political  panacea, 
most  of  us  believed  that  whatever  drawbacks  or  dangers  might 
attend  an  extension  of  the  suffirage  to  the  workmen  of  England, 
the  change  could  not  fail  to  invigorate  the  languid  action  of  the 
legislature^  to  send  a  flood  of  nervous  energy  along  with  the  new 
blood  bounding  in  its  veins,  to  kindle  somewhere  a  spark  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  statesmanship.  If  the  rule  of  the  English  middle- 
class  had  been  favourable  to  the  material  well-being  of  the  xiation, 
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it  bad  been  deplorably  wanting  in  the  priceless  quality  of  initia* 
tive.  "  Rest  and  be  thankful "  was  not  the  pious  aspiration  of 
a  veteran  Whig  alone ;  it  was  the  prayer  of  sleepy  content  in 
which  Governments,  Parliaments,  and  Electorate  ignobly  joined. 
But  at  last  the  slumber  was  rudely  broken,  and  the  labouring 
masses  claiming  their  inheritance  of  citizenship  could  not  be 
gainsaid.  It  was  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Parliamentary 
Antaeus^  touching  Mother  Earth  agdn, would  receivea  new  measure 
of  strength.  The  elections  of  1868  were  conducted  with  a  pro- 
mising display  of  healthy  vigour,  and  if  the  statesmanship  prof- 
fered on  the  hustings  had  neither,  it  seemed,  wide  grasp  nor 
clear  sight,  there  was  much  room  for  sanguine  expectations  in 
the  newly  discovered  process  of  educating  parties  and  party 
leaders. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  boasted  in  a  moment  of  genial  indiscretion 
that  he  had  educated  his  party ;  the  Liberals  knew  very  well, 
though  they  did  not  make  it  much  a  matter  of  boasting,  that 
they  had  educated  their  leader.  Mr.  Qladstone's  manifest  earnest- 
ness, the  passionate  sincerity  vnih  which  he  cast  aside  old  beliefs 
and  championed  late-found  convictions,  appeared  to  promise  an 
era  of  stirring  Parliamentary  enterprise,  of  bold  attacks  on  fortified 
abuses,  of  administrative  vigour,  of  courageous  initiative  in  the 
conception  and  prosecution  of  reforms.  Such  were  the  hopes  fos- 
tered by  the  eloquent  speeches  which  proved  ineffectual  to  win 
coy  Lancashire,  but  kindled  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the 
Liberal  chief  throughout  the  country.  Personally  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  few,  if  any,  of  the  qualities  which  conquer  popularity ;  his 
somewhat  ascetic  temper,  his  singular  combination  of  an  almost 
morbid  scrupulosity  of  conscience  with  a  subtle  casuistry  too  deli- 
cate in  its  distinctions  to  be  followed  in  all  cases  by  ordinary 
intellects,  his  zeal  for  public  economy  by  which  he  has  done  such 
valuable  service  to  the  State,  even  his  stately  and  sonorous  oratory, 
all  united  to  make  him  a  man  more  honoured  than  loved  by  the 
people.  The  blunt  frankness  and  healthy  animalism  of  Lord 
ralmerston,  the  impetuosity,  just  tempered  with  a  dash  of  aristo- 
cratic hauteur  whicn  marked  the  late  Lord  Derby,  were  charac- 
teristics more  readily  appreciated  by  the  people,  more  attractive 
to  them  than  any  of  the  elements  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius. 
And  yet  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity  during  the  elections  of  1868, 
and  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament,  was  sufficient 
not  only  to  carry  him  into  power  with  the  largest  majority  at  his 
back  that  the  present  generation  has  seen,  not  only  to  coerce  a 
reluctant  House  of  Peers  into  the  acceptance  of  measures  which 
they  detested,  but  to  win  the  nation  over  to  approve  a  policy  in 
favour  of  which  there  was  little  or  no  popular  movement. 
The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  accepted  by  the  constituencies  as  a 
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long  delayed,  a  just,  and  necessary  concession ;  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  was  even  less  understood  in  this  country,  but  it  was  granted 
with  equal  alacrity.  Tet  it  was  neither  the  policy  of  disestab« 
lishment  nor  the  agrarian  policy  of  Mr.  Oladstone  that  was  the 
ground  of  that  enthusiasm  which  lifted  him  so  lightly  into  powen 
Without  personal  popularity,  without  a  party  cry  that  deeply 
moved  the  people,  he  came  into  office  with  the  irresistible  claim 
of  one  who  was  recognised  and  adopted  as  the  leader  of  the  party 
of  progress. 

How  has  Mr.  Gladstone  justified  his  title  to  the  allegiance  of 
those  who  believe  that  there  is  much  to  be  amended  in  our 
political  system  and  in  our  social  scheme?  The  enthusiasm 
which  was  at  his  service  so  long  as  he  faithfully  served  the 
cause  of  progress  was  a  priceless  treasure,  which  once  lost  is 
scarcely  to  be  gained  again.  The  history  of  the  present  session 
has  shown  by  what  a  succession  of  blunders,  delays^  and  ter- 
giversations the  popularity  so  vital  to  the  energies  and  even  the 
very  existence  of  the  Qovemment  has  been  squandered  away. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  wrapped  in  the  complacency 
of  officialism  and  believing  themselves  to  be  sheltered  from  aU 
danger  beneath  the  segis  of  their  majority,  appear  to  be  unaware 
how  rapidly  and  completely  they  are  losing  their  hold  over  the 
country.  And  when  once  they  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
country,  their  majority,  which  is  even  now  growing  mutinous 
and  divided,  will  be  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep  having  no 
shepherd. 

The  decline  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  popularity  began  last  year. 
It  depended  mainly  upon  him  whether  the  new  system  of 
National  Education  which  the  country  demanded  should  be 
built  up  on  the  old  foundations  of  sectarian  dissension,  eccle- 
siastical arrogance,  and  competing  superstitions,  or  upon  the 
broad  basis  of  individual  freedom  and  the  neutrality  of  the  State 
in  matters  appertaining  to  religion.  If  the  Prime  Minister  had 
chosen  the  latter  course — he,  who  though  a  late  convert  to  the 
cause,  was  pledged  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Universities  from 
the  clerical  yoke — he  would  have  carried  a  measure  going  to  the 
root  of  English  thought  and  life,  wakening,  invigorating,  in- 
spiring. His  majority,  with  a  few  insignificant  exceptions,  was 
ready  to  follow  him  ;  the  nation  was,  we  are  convinced,  equally 
ready  to  approve.  It  would  have  been  sound  policy  to  have 
risked  or  lost  office  in  such  a  cause ;  to  have  fought  for  it  would 
have  educated  the  country  and  prepared  a  sure  and  near  triumph. 
But  there  was  in  fact  no  risk ;  the  Tories  had  failed  to  excite 
any  fervour  of  bigotry  in  the  constituencies  by  their  No  Popery 
cry  in  1868.  A  strong  policy  on  the  question  of  Elementary 
Education  would  have  been  as  safe  as  it  would  have  been  honest. 
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But  Mr.  QladstODe  faltered ;  whether  the  remnants  of  his  early 
training  dung  about  bis  mind,  or  his  courage  was  not  equal  to 
the  task,  is  not  a  material  consideration.    The  fatal  fact  was 
that  he  abandoned  his  party,  defeated  the  efforts  of  the  thorough- 
going educational  reformers  by  the  votes  of  the  Tories  and  of  the 
wavering  band  of  Janissaries  which  is  always  ready  to  follow  a 
Minister  wherever  he  leads.    The  Education  Act  of  1870,  built 
upon  a  compromise  and  a  betrayal,  is  not  a  settlement  of  the 
question ;  it  is  an  unsubstantial,  evanescent,  dishonest  piece  of 
work,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be  responsible  for  it,  is  the 
first  element  in  that  feeling  of  distrust  which  is  gathering 
against  him  throughout  the  country. 

But  in  spite  of  the  damaging  effect  of  his  policy  last  year,  a 
prospect  rich  in  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  statesmanship 
opened  before  the  Administration  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  Thd  indiscreet  pursuit  of  economy  had  weakened  our 
armaments  so  much,  that  when  we  saw  the  power  of  France 
laid^low  by  the  Germans  we  were  startled  to  find  ourselves  prac- 
tically defenceless.  Tet  the  nation  was  ready  to  foigive  the 
errors  which  had  been  committed — ^and  which  indeed  it  had 
itself  approved  or  condoned— on  the  condition  that  immediate 
reparation  should  be  made.  It  was  not  endurable  that  our 
liberties  and  our  possessions  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
daring  invader ;  it  was  before  all  things  necessary  that  we  should 
have  an  army  capable  of  defending  our  soil,  and  a  navy  strong 
enough  to  guard  the  great  avenues  of  our  commerce.  In  spite 
of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Captain,  we  had  confidence  in  our 
naval  strength ;  but  when  we  looked  for  our  army  we  found  that 
we  had  none.  We  charged  Mr.  Gladstone  without  delay  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deficiency,  and  we  learned  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  satisfaction  that  during  the  recess  Mr.  Cardwell  had  been 
concentrating  his  genius  on  the  problem  of  Army  reform. 

The  Queen's  speech  was  full  of  encouraging  promise&    The 

Army  was  to  be  reconstructed,  the  Universities  were  to  be 

emancipated,  the  Liquor  Traffic  was  to  be  regulated.  Local 

Government  was  to  be  reorganized.  Law  Reform,  which  had  been 

looked  for  impatiently  ever  since  Lord  Hatherley's  elevation  to 

the  woolsack,  loomed  at  last  in  sight.    The  Ballot,  which  had 

found   distinguished    converts   in  eminent    Cabinet    Ministers 

unseated  at  the  last  General  Election,  was  to  be  pushed  forward 

as  a  Government  measure.     It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 

the  minor  reforms  that  we  were  told  to  expect.     Mr.  Bruce  even, 

who  had  hitherto  done  nothing  in  office  except  get  through  a 

cab  law  that  has  ludicrously  failed,  promised  us  a  whole  batch  of 

legislative  exploits.    Irish  affairs,  we  had  hoped,  were  for  a  time 

got  out  of  the  way,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate  some 
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mature  consideration  for  the  most  pressing  claims  of  England 
and  Scotland.  We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  June,  and 
of  all  that  was  promised  so  pompously  five  months  ago,  what 
has  been  accomplished?  The  University  Tests  Bill  has  be- 
come law,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  agreed  to  abolish 
purchase  in  the  Army.  Mr.  Bruce  has  sacrificed  or  mutilate^l 
all  his  bantlings ;  Mr.  Lowe  has  irritated  taxpayers  and  insulted 
economists  in  supplanting  his  first  ridiculous  Budget  by  a  pal- 
pably unjust  and  dangerous  one ;  Mr.  Gladstone  has  succeeded 
in  undoing  nearly  all  that  had  been  achieved  in  Ireland  by  the 
legislation  of  the  two  preceding  sessions,  and  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  agitation  in  the  sister  kingdom  by  his  ill-advised 
Westmeath  Bill. 

Mr.  Ooschen  at  the  Admiralty  is  probably  quite  as  able  an 
administrator  as  his  predecessor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  be  more  cautious  than  Mr.  Childers  in  building  costly  vessels 
that  go  down  in  the  first  gale  they  have  to  face.  Unfortunately 
the  treatment  of  Sir  Spencer  Robinson  and  Mr.  B.eed  was 
not  likely  to  encourage  the  administrative  ability  and  the 
inventive  talent  of  the  country  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the 
Admiralty.  Even  when  the  Government  is  in  the  right,  it  seems 
to  have  a  knack  of  putting  itself  in  the  wrong ;  and  the  right  thing 
done  in  the  wrong  way  is  as  damaging  to  a  Minister's  popularity 
as  any  wrong  thing  can  be.  Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Goschen  at  the  Poor  Law  Board,  is  perhaps  not  fairly  to  be 
blamed  because  he  has  done  nothing,  and  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  who  was  probably  removed  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
because  he  was  intended  to  do  nothing,  has  been  sufliciently 
devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  to  satisfy  even  Mr. 
Bright  The  late  Irish  Secretary  had  been  tolerably  popular  in 
Ireland,  because  the  priesthood  always  found  him  ready  to  do 
their  bidding,  whether  it  was  in  concocting  a  secret  blow  at  free 
education  or  in  appointing  a  stipendiary  magistrate ;  but  the 
same  qualities  which  were  found  useful  at  Dublin  Castle  were 
not  equally  well  fitted  to  get  through  the  only  important  piece 
of  work  which  has  now  to  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Trada  Mr. 
Fortescue  is  not  the  man  to  carry  that  gigantic  measure — the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act — so  we  presume  it  was  not  seriously 
intended  by  the  Government  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
should  be  carried  this  year.  When  we  are  lamenting  that  the 
supply  of  men  for  our  navy  is  growing  more  and  more  uncertain, 
we  should  not  forget  that  we  are  taking  no  precautions  to  guard 
the  lives  and  the  health  of  our  merchant  seamen  against  the 
cupidity  of  owners  and  masters. 

The  administration  of  the  Foreign  0£Bce  consists  in  judicious 
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abstinence  from  action,  and  Lord  Qranville  has  shown  liimself 
admirably  fitted  for  his  position.     It  is  true  the  Washington 
Treaty  has  .been  satisfactorily  settled ;  we  have  given  up  every- 
thing we  were  asked  to  surrender :  the  Americans  are  contented ; 
and  Earl  De  Grey  has  been  made  a  marquis.     We  are  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  the  settlement ;  scarcely  any  price  is  too 
high   to   pay  for  the  goodwill   and   friendship  of  the  United 
States ;  but  an  observer  who  looks  dispassionately  at  the  inte- 
rests of  all  parties,  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  our  suave  and 
yielding  diplomacy  has  sacrificed  Canadian  interests  in  a  manner 
that  is  not  likely  to  please  the  colonist&     What  may  come  of 
the  agitation  against  the  Treaty  in  Canada,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  speculate;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  our  Colonial 
Secretary  may  have  trouble  enough  in  appeasing  the  colonists 
for  the  loss  of  those  privileges  that  our  Foreign  Office  and  our 
negotiators  so  jauntily  gave  away.  Like  his  noble  colleagues  in  the 
Upper  House,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  not  had  any  opportunity 
this  year  of  displaying  his  statesmanship  on  any  conspicuous 
scale.     India  has  not  engaged  public  attention  at  all,  except 
during  a  brief  debate  wherein  Mr.  Grant  Duff  resisted  a  demand 
of  Mr.  Fawcett  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  collect  evidence 
relating  to  financial  administration  in  India.     So  many  then 
of  our  departments  of  State  have  either  proved  incompetent 
to  do   their  promised   share  of   work,  or  excuse  themselves 
only  on  the  plea   that  they  have   no  work   to  do.      There 
have  been  no  such  brilliant  performances  on  the  part  of  the 
Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Indian  Secretaries,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Qoschen   or   Mr.   Stansfeld,  as  could  serve   to   extenuate  the 
indolence  or   incompetence  of  their  colleagues,    to  gild    over 
the  disgrace  of  Mr.  Lowe's  financial  failures,  or   to  cover  the 
retreat  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Mr.  Bruce.     We  pass  from  those 
Ministers  who  have  done  nothing,  and  were  in  part  expected 
to  do  nothing,  to  the  broken  promises  and  grievous  errors  of  the 
others. 

The  session  commenced  with  an  admission  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
part  that  he  was  still  inclining  to  the  tactics  of  alliance  with  the 
Tories,  which  had  borne  fruit  in  the  Education  Bill  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  How  little  that  alliance  and  the  concessions  with 
which  it  had  been  bought  had  conciliated  the  Opposition  was 
proved  by  the  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  University  Tests 
Kll  in  the  House  of  Lords.  After  that  defiance  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Liberal  party  would  hear  more  of  compromise 
with  the  enemy,  and  accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  include  in 
the  Bill  introduced  this  year  a  clause  repealing  the  restrictions 
which  limit  so  many  of  the  fellowships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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to  persons  in  holy  orders.    These  restrictions  are  acknowledged 
by  the  best  class  of  University  men  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  education,  to  be  morally  unwholesome^  and  practically 
unjust  to  clever  students  who  are  too  proud  or  too  ambitious  to 
submit  to  the  clerical  yoke.   It  was  quite  certain  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  resist  as  long  as  it  dared,  but  the  question  had  now 
reached  a  point  at  which  resistance  became  really  dangeroua 
It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  carry  a  complete  measure  as  to 
carry  one  which  it  wUl  certainly  be  necessary  to  amend  within  a 
very  few  years.    Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  respect  for  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  his  gratitude  for 
the  action  of  that  intelligent  body  on  all  great  questions^  de- 
clined to  touch  the  clerical  fellowships — contending  that  the 
extension  of  the  measure  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
Peers — a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Assembly  which  had  thrown 
out  the  Bill  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  majorities  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  which  was  even  then  concocting  some  new  absurdity 
in  the  shape  of  a  test.     From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  it  was  easy  to  see  how  little  he  had  yet  accepted  the 
freedom  of  thought  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  reforming 
movements.    We  were  disappointed,  but  not  so  much  surprised 
We  expected,  however,  that  in  dealing  with  practical  affairs  into 
which  no  religious  scruples  could  enter  we  should  find  the  Prime 
Minister  cool,  determined,  and  far-seeing. 

If  there  was  any  department  of  public  policy  which  we  should 
have  thought  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  treated  with  prudence, 
it  was  the  condition  of  Ireland.    He  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  lasting  union  between  this  country  and  the  sister  kingdom ; 
he  had  sown  with  the  great  expectation  that  one  day  he  would 
reap,  and  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  him  that  until  the 
seed  had  fairly  taken  root  it  should  not  be  disturbed.     In  fact  a 
real  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  waa 
springing  up  in  Ireland,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  astonished  every- 
body with  the  proposal  of  the  Weitmeath    Committee.     The 
plan  was  open  to  a  double  objection ;  it  was  in  the  first  place  a 
bad  precedent  in  parliamentaiy  proceedings ;  it  was  an  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  ministerial  responsibility  in  an  unpleasant  crisis,  and  to 
throw  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  a  committee  chosen  from 
both  sides  of  the  Housa    But,  in  the  second  place,  the  resort  to 
repressive  measures  was  mischievous ;  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
was  more  tranquil  than  it  had  been  for  many  yeana^  and  if  Bib- 
bonism  was  rampant  in  a  single  county,  it  was  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  and  the  special  autho- 
rity conferred  by  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  had  been  fully 
exerted.    What  was  above  all  things  to  be  desired  was  a  cessa- 
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tion  of  further  legislative  interference  until  the  Church  Act  and 
the  Land  Act  had  matured  a  proper  public  spirit  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.     Without  such  a  public  spirit,  recognising  the  justice 
of  the  laws  and  prepared  to  render  them  active  support,  penal 
enactments  are  worthless.     Mr.  Gladstone,  td^ing  alarm  at  the 
dying  struggles  of  that  lawlessness  to   which  his  own   great 
statutes  of  redress  had  given  the  death-blow,  besought  Parlia- 
ment to  assist  him  in  suspending  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
individual  freedom  in   Ireland.     Parliament,   which  in  these 
nuitters  is  easily  frightened  and  easily  led,  consented ;  and  the 
result  is  that  Lord  Spencer  is  invested  with  certain  despotic 
powers,  that  Eibbonism  will  probably  hide  its  bead  for  a  little, 
bat  that  Lishmen  will  be  confirmed  in  their  distrust  of  Imperial 
legislation,  and  their  dislike  of  a  Constitution  the  privileges 
of  which  are  suspended  whenever  their  protection  is  likely  to  be 
claimed.    The  first-fruits  of  this  idle  offspring  of  a  panic,  is  the  re- 
newed agitation  in  Ireland  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  and  the 
unopposed  election  of  a  Nati<Mialist  member  for  Westmeath. 
Before  next  session  we  may  see  other  oonsequenoes  equally  £fttal 
to  the  tranquillity  of  English  Ministera 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  here  the  singular  conduct  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  women  to  the  electoral 
franchisa    Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  but  it  was  well  known  that  it  would  i^aoeiTe  the  support  of 
some  <d  the  leading  Conservatives,  including  Mr.  Disraeli  himsel£ 
In  previous  years  Mr.  Gladstone  had  attacked  the  claim  very 
bitterly,  from  the  high  ground  that  their  sex  disqualifies  women 
physi<^ly  and  morally  from  the  exercise  of  political  privileges, 
but  this  year,  whether  it  was  the  unwelcome  sight  of  the  Con- 
servative ccHiversion  that  disturbed  his  reasoning,  or  that  he  has 
actually  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  women  need  XK>t  neces- 
sarily vote  against  Liberal  candidates,  he  came  down  quite 
abruptly  fr<Mn  his  lofty  position  and  based  his  apportion  to  the 
Bill  entirely  on  the  ground  that  women  are  too  w&bjl  to  encounter 
the  rough  usage  they  may  encounter  at  the  hustings  and  the 
polling  booth.    If  the  Parliamentary  Election  Bill  should  pass, 
nomination  day  be  abolished,  and  secret  voting  be  used  as  at  the 
School  Board  contest,  we  see  how  Mr.  Gladstone's  objection  to 
female   suffirage  vanishe&    I^  however,   the  claimants  of  the 
right  wish  to  anticipate  the  evolution  of  some  new  argument 
against  th^  claim  in  the  Premiers  fertile  mind,  they  will  do 
well  to  secure  as  many  converts  as  possible  among  candidates 
and  Members  of  Parliament.    No  one  understands  better  than 
Mr.   Gladstone  the  cogent    eloquence  of  a  minority  that  is 
growing  into  a  majority. 
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When  Mr.  Lowe,  in  spite  of  his  hostility  to  Parliamentary 
reform  and  the  havoc  he  had  wrought  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Suf&age  Bill  of  1866,  was  brought  into  the  Government,  many 
persons  were  afraid  that  the  restless  and  obstinate  leader  of  the 
AduUamite  Secession  would  prove  more  dangerous  to  the  Liberal 
party  as  an  ally  than  as  an  enemy.      His  restless  ambition, 
which    is   ever  tempting  him   to   attempt  surprising  feats  of 
political  legerdemain,  his  irritable  temper,  his  absolute  incapacity 
to  appreciate  the  intellectual  position  of  an  opponent,  his  im- 
practicable fierceness  in  following  up  his  ideas  to  their  logical 
results,  were  all  noted  and  weighed  before  he  accepted  office. 
But  he  was  credited,  at  all  events,  with  a  respectable  knowledge 
of  political  economy,  and  if  no  one  expected  him  to  rival  the 
coherency  and  solidity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  statements, 
few  imagined  that  he  could  sink  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
unfortunate    Budget    of   1852.     At    first  all  went  well  with 
Mr.  Lowe ;  the  economical  labours  of  his  colleagues  in  "  the 
great  spending  departments "  presented  him  with  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  a  long  vista  of  surpluses ;  he  was  able,  with  this 
pleasant  prospect  in   view,   to   practise   without  exciting  any 
general  disapproval  that  clever  little  sleight-of-hand  trick  by 
which  he  obtained  a  whole  quarter's  income-tax  in   advance. 
Even  his  freakish  attempt  to  fix  the  new  Law  Courts  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  after  all  the  money  that  had  been  spent 
in  acquiring  and  clearing  the  Carey  Street  site,  though  quietly 
burked  by  the  House  of  Commons,  was  generally  laughed  at 
and  pardoned.     But  unluckily  for  Mr.  Lowe,  as  well  as  for  the 
English  taxpayer,  the  Continental  war  and  its  terrible  warnings 
dispelled  the  pleasing  illusion  that  we  could  cut  down  indefinitely 
the  cost  of  the  great  spending  departments  and  luxuriate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  never-ending  surpluses.     It  was  imperative  upon 
us  to  be  prepared  for  war,  and  we  could  not  make  our  prepara- 
tion without  a  vast  and  instant  outlay.     So  the  duty  was  laid 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  providing  the  means 
for  OUT  defences. 

The  ingenious  Chancellor,  we  were  all  assured,  would  construct 
us  some  novel  and  striking  plan,  not  so  pleasant  as  his  former 
inventions  in  the  days  of  retrenchment  and  surpluses,  but  at  all 
events  a  plan  that  would  be  consistent  with  his  attachment  to 
orthodox  economic  doctrine,  and  with  his  subordination  to  the 
ablest  minister  of  finance  the  present  generation  has  known. 
The  actual  product  for  the  emergency  was  a  tax  on  matches,  a 
threadbare  Latin  joke,  and  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  increase  the 
succession  duties.  The  match  tax  would  have  been  compara- 
tively unproductive ;  it  would  have  led  to  a  gigantic  system  of 
fraud  on  the  revenue ;  it  would  have  extinguished  an  industry  on 
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which  thousands  of  women  and  children  depend  for  subsistence. 
It  was  first  laughed  at;  but  people  soon  saw  that  it  was  no 
laughing  matter.    And  when  the  police  were  sent  with  orders  to 
coerce  the  unfortunate  work  people  who  had  gathered  at  West- 
minster to  remonstrate  against  the  blow  dealt  at  their  wretched 
livelihood,  there  was  a  fierce  and  universal  shout  of  indignation, 
and  the  tax  was  tamely  abandoned.     The  addition  to  the  suc- 
cession duties,  as  well  as  the  change  in  the  mode  of  levying 
income-tax  from  a  poundage  to  a  percentage,  were  reforms  for 
which  in  calmer  times  much  might  have  been  said ;  but  they 
inevitably  fell  in  for  a  share  of  the  unpopularity  which  justly 
overwhelmed  the  match  tax.    Then  came  Mr.  Lowe's  hour  of 
penitence ;   if  he  had  been  wild   and  absurd   in  his  original 
suggestion,  he  was  now  deliberately  mischievous.    In  the  face 
of  a  cogent  argument  against    laying  taxation  on  a  single 
class  which   he   had   introduced   into    his  Budget   speech  to 
justify  his    match  tax,  he  now  proposed   to  levy  the    whole 
of  the  required  amount  by  adding  twopence  in  the  pound 
to  the  income-tax.    Whether  he  did  this  merely  to  show  the 
House  of  Commons  how  disagreeable  he  could  make  himself,  or 
actually  believed  that  it  was  better  to  frighten  the  middle-class 
away  from  the  necessary  burdens  of  defence^  he  merited  the 
rebuke  administered  to  him  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  pointed  out 
that  legislation  of  this  kind  was  a  pandering  to  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendencies  of  Democratic  Government,  one  of  those 
vices  denounced  most  passionately  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  the  days 
before  he  was  promoted  from  the  Cave  to  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Finance  has  been  the  boast  of  Liberal  Governments  since  Mr. 
Gladstone  brought  to  the  service  of  the  Liberal  party  an  intellect 
disciplined  under  Sir  Robert  Peel     The  reputation  so  gained 
Mr.  Lowe  has  destroyed ;  what  is  worse,  he  has  inspired  work- 
ing men  and  the  middle  class,  economists  and  men  of  business^ 
with  a  deep  distrust  of  all  the  schemes  in  which  he  may  have  a 
hand. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Ayrton,  who  seems 
to  regard  him  as  a  model,  have  contrived  to  irritate  all  those  who 
firom  benevolent  motives,  or  from  personal  interest,  are  concerned 
in  the  preservation  of  those  too  rapidly  diminishing  rights  held 
by  the  people  of  this  country  over  some  portions  of  the  public 
domain.  The  very  sharp  practice  of  the  Government  in  claim- 
ing the  portion  of  land  near  the  western  end  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  was  with  difficulty  defeated  by  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Smith.  The  like  good  service  has  been  ren- 
dered in  the  case  of  Epping  Forest,  the  New  Forest,  and  other 
common  lands  by  Mr.  Fawcett  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  taken 
a  course  in  regard  to  these  questions  which  can  only  be  designated 
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as  **  economy  run  mad  ;"  but  it  is  the  cynical  coolness  of  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  the  coarse  insolence  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  that  have  most 
deeply  wounded  the  public  mind. 

While  Mr.  Lowe  was  destroying  the  reputation  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  financial  skill,  Mr.  Bruce  was  contriving  to  make  the 
settlement  of  a  very  difficult  question  all  but  impracticable. 
The  LicensiDg  Bill,  which  the  Home  Secretary  has  introduced 
after  an  incubation  of  two  years  and  a  half,  satisfies  nobody.  Of 
course  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
desires^  and  accordingly  the  total  abstinence  party  regards  Mr. 
Bruce  as  a  contemptible  Laodicean.  But  it  strikes  a  terrible 
blow  at  the  vested  rights  of  the  publicans,  a  powerful  interest 
whose  hostility  we  imagine  will  be  felt  by  the  Liberal  party  at 
the  next  general  election.  It  gives  the  piolice  excessive  powers 
of  espionage  and  control ;  it  restricts  the  traffic  in  a  manner 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  health  and 
morals.  The  inevitable  consequence  has  followed ;  all  the  Bill 
except  the  police  clauses  has  been  dropped,  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the  abortive  scheme  will 
become  law  this  year.  While  Mr.  Bruce  has  been  making  the 
confusion  of  the  Licensing  Question  worse  confounded,  his  Mines 
Regulation  Bill,  his  Game  Law  Bill,  his  Charities  Commissioners 
Bill,  and  a  host  of  other  little  measures  have  been  waiting  hope- 
lessly for  consideration.  Already  the  slaughter  of  these  innocents 
has  begun. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Ballot,  the 
Government  now  stand  pledged  to  that  measure.  The  country  has 
asked  for  it  unmistakably,  yet  almost  at  the  close  of  the  session 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill  hasonly  just  commenced  in  the  House  of 
CommoD&  It  is  hardly  possible,  even  supposing  the  Opposition 
to  offer  the  measure  no  very  vehement  resistance,  that  a  scheme 
which  Ministers  have  altered  since  last  year  in  at  least  one  most 
important  particular  should  get  through.  If  it  does  not,  the 
Badicals,  who  have  long  been  waiting  for  their  fair  share  of 
legislative  favour,  are  likely  to  teach  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  a  lesson. 

But,  after  all,  the  serious  business  of  the  session  has  been  €Mr  ought 
to  have  been  the  reorganization  of  the  aimy.  For  this  we  have 
submitted  to  be  taxed  by  Mr.  Lowe ;  for  this  we  have  postponed 
our  visions  of  a  ''  free  breakfast  table ;"  for  this  we  encounter  the 
wrath  of  raging  colonels,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fetish  of  the 
commission  by  purchase.  But  we  believed  that  we  were  entijbled 
to  have  something  in  return  for  our  money  and  our  sacrifices ; 
we  wanted  an  army  on  which  we  could  depend  for  our  defeooe ; 
we  were  pronyised  sttch  an  army  by  Mr.  Cardwdl ;  it  was  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  such  a  force  that  we  cared  at 
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a  great  cost  to  abolish  the  clumsy  absurdities  of  the  purchase 
system.  At  the  end  of  four  months  of  talk  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  indeed  to  pay  our  money  and  get  rid  of  our  incubus, 
but  we  are  not  a  jot  nearer  the  object  at  which  all  along  we 
were  aiming.  Mr.  Cardwell's  pompous  professions  have  melted 
into  nothingness ;  hU  scheme,  poor  and  insufficient  as  it  was  for 
recruiting  and  co-ordinating  under  one  authority  our  Regular 
and  Beserve  Forces,  has  entirely  disappeared ;  the  reorganization 
clauses  have  been  dropped,  and  the  Army  Regulation  Bill  is 
now  nakedly  presented  to  us  as  a  Bill  for  Abolishing  Purchase, 
and  for  Depriving  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  Counties  of  their 
Militia  Patronage. 

We  are  not  altogether  sorry  that  Mr.  Card  well's  ineffective 
{dan  has  reached  this  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ;  it 
waa  a  weakling  from  its  birth;  it  did  not  promise  all  we 
sought,  and  what  it  promised  it  did  not  fulfil  For  a  states- 
man with  genuine  initiative  genius,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
British  army  was  a  labour  of  inapiring  magnificence.  To  natio- 
nalize our  defences,  to  draw  out  and  a{^ly  our  inexhaustible 
reserves  of  patriotism  and  valour,  to  utilize  for  the  business  of 
war  all  the  resources  of  our  wealth,  our  mechanical  skill,  our 
inventive  genius^  these  were  the  ends  the  nation  kept  in  view. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  statesman  we  looked  for,  a  comprehensive 
plan  covering  the  whole  field  of  military  organization  ;  we  were 
offered  instead  the  precise  and  accurate  statement,  as  of  a  pro- 
jected change  of  clerks  in  an  office,  by  a  stiff  and  highly  intelli- 
gent chief  clerk.  It  was  impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
poor  instalment  of  reform.  We  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
shrill  rabid  officers  that  fought  tooth  and  nail  for  the  purchase 
i^fltem,  but  we  affirm  that  the  real  cause  of  the  mutilation  of  this 
hapless  Army  Regulation  Bill  was  not  the  "  talk  of  the  Colonels.'' 
Even  Mr.  Cardwell,  whose  capacity  for  seriousness  is  quite  infi- 
nite, could  hardly  have  been  serious  when  he  propounded  his 
plan.  As  far  as  we  can  see  it  would  not  i&r  years  to  come  have 
added  more  than  a  battalion  or  two  to  our  available  forces  for 
home  defenca  We  are  content  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  see  through  and  spurn  the  sham.  But  a  year  of  priceless 
value  has  been  wasted,  and  we  are  still  unprepared  if — aJmt 
amen  / — ^we  should  drifts  as  we  did  once  before,  into  war.  And 
what  hope  have  we  that  another  session  will  see  a  better  Army 
Bill?  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns?  Is  there  a  being  out 
of  Bedlam  who  still  believes  in  Mr.  Card  well's  statesmanship  ? 
Angry  colonels  and  didactic  Radicals  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
true  military  reorganization ;  these,  however,  may  be  got  over. 
But  when  the  motive  power  is  wanting,  when  the  engine  cannot 
get  along  itself,  much  less  drag  its  heavy  train  after  it,  what  is 
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the  use  of  clearing  the  rails  ?  To  be  sure,  the  useless  locomotive 
may  be  shunted,  and  the  Speaker's  chair,  they  say,  is  an  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  siding. 

While  the  gravest  affairs  of  State  have  thus  been  bandied,  it 
would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  trifles  as 
Law  Reform  and  Local  Government  should  be  attended  to  by 
our  rulers.  The  condition  of  all  the  Courts  of  Appellate  Juris- 
diction in  the  country,  but  especially  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  is  a  public  scandal.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  an  active  law  reformer  before  his  piety  was  rewarded 
with  a  seat  on  the  woolsack,  commenced  his  official  career  with  pro- 
fuse promises  of  a  complete  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
higher  tribunals.  The  measure  which  he  brought  in  last  year 
was  a  very  feeble  specimen  of  his  handicraft ;  it  was  deformed 
by  the  cheeseparing  spirit  which  seems  to  actuate  the  present 
Government  in  everything  except  architectural  extravagances  at 
the  West  End  :  it  proposed  to  fill  up  a  real  gap  in  our  judicial 
system  by  the  appointment  of  the  worst  of  created  officials,  under- 
paid judgea  It  did  not  need  Lord  Westbury's  crushing  criticism 
to  prove  that  this  still-born  scheme  was  no  real  satisfaction  of  the 
pledges  which  Lord  Hatherley  had  given  on  taking  office.  Tet 
we  have  not  heard  that  the  Lords  were  so  busy  this  session  as  to 
be  unable  to  pass,  or  do  their  part  in  passing,  a  Judicial  Tribu- 
nals Bill. 

The  Administration  has  been  demoralized  by  its  very  strength ; 
it  fancied  itself  absolutely  secure  in  its  majority ;  it  sees  Con- 
servatives weak  and  Radicals  disunited.  This  confidence  is 
dangerous.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  take  good  heed,  the 
Con.servatives  will  soon  be  strong  and  the  Radicals  united. 
There  is  a  signal  deficiency  of  men  capable  of  leading  on  either 
side.  Below  the  gangway  Mr.  Fawcett  is  the  ablest  man  on  the 
Liberal  benches^  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  Mr.  Fawcett 
in  any  sense  a  leader.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Conserva- 
tives are  growing  tired  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  far  niente  chieftain- 
ship, and  that  movements  to  displace  him  are  constantly  and 
confidently  rumoured.  But  it  is  in  the  Ministry  that  apathy  and 
incapacity  are  most  flagrant  and  mischievous  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  party,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
grasp  his  staff  again  and  march  further  on  his  pilgrimage  of 
conversion.  If  he  is  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  the  hour  he 
must  find  others  to  help  him  in  creating  armies  and  combating 
vices,  beside  the  dull  respectabilities  by  whom  he  is  now 
supported. 

Quoraum  hoec  tarn  pviida  tendunt  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  disastrous  collapse  of  party  government,  of  this  criminal 
waste  of  the  public  time,  of  this  abandonment  of  precious  oppor- 
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tunities  and  "  drownage  of  all  interests,  diviue  and  human,  in 
a  Noah's  deluge  of  Parliamentary  eloquence?"  Is  there  no 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  of  it,  no  warning  to  be  taken  to 
heart  ?  We  must  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Parties  have 
been  useful  in  England,  and  party  government,  rationally 
worked,  perhaps  still  affords  the  best  guarantee  for  public 
liberties  and  steady  progress.  But  if  the  whole  system  is  not  to 
come  down  with  a  perilous  crash,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parties 
that  govern  the  State  by  turns  must  let  their  leaders  understand, 
and  the  constituencies  must  make  their  representatives  under- 
stand, that  proved  incompetence,  reckless  blundering,  and  in- 
excusable delays  will  not  be  tolerated  in  high  places.  The 
relations  of  parties  and  the  organization  of  the  official  ranks  are 
wanting  in  elasticity.  When  a  Government  succeeds  in  getting 
into  place  an  enormous  amount  of  blundering  is  endured  before 
a  question  arises  so  striking  that  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  can  be  fairly  taken  upon  it.  A 
Premier  who  rides  into  power  on  the  foremost  wave  of  a  great 
public  agitation  finds  it  difficult  with  the  utmost  recklessness 
and  folly  to  gamble  away  all  his  popularity  in  less  than  three 
years.  A  Minister,  when  he  once  obtains  a  place  within  the 
charmed  circle  and  is  invested  with  the  indefinable  grace  which 
makes  an  official  out  of  an  ordinary  man,  is  almost  placed  by 
usage  out  of  the  danger  of  disturbance.  He  is  as  secure  in  his 
tenure  as  an  Ulster  tenant,  and  he  may  with  impunity  neglect 
his  duties  year  after  year,  exhibit  his  incapacity  to  drag  the 
smallest  Government  measure  through  Parliament,  and  yet 
retain  his  place,  his  dignity,  and  his  capacity  for  obstruction. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  displaced  officials  moping  gloomily 
below  the  gangway  or  behind  the  Treasury  bench,  but  if  the 
public  interest,  and  that  alone,  prevailed  with  a  Prime  Minister, 
we  should  soon  see  some  Secretaries  of  State  condoling  in  congenial 
exile  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Bouverie,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne 
and  Mr.  Horsman.  If  proved  incompetence  for  three  years  is 
not  enough  to  induce  an  Administration  to  get  rid  of  its  in- 
efficient members,  it  ought  to  be  more  than  enough  to  elicit 
from  the  House  of  Commons  an  emphatic  expression  of  opinion, 
pushed,  if  need  be,  to  a  vote  of  censure.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  has  not  the  courage  to  dischaige  this  duty,  or  if 
members  are  more  closely  wedded  to  the  interests  of  their  party 
than  to  the  well-being  of  the  State,  the  constituencies  are  bound 
to  mark  and  remember  and  punish  the  delinquency.  If  the 
constituencies  are  too  careless,  too  lazy,  too  venal  to  exert  them- 
celves  for  their  own  protection,  then  we  must  boldly  avow  that 
Parliamentary  Government,  long  since  said  to  bo  on  its  trial, 
has  irretrievably  and  shamefully  broken  down. 
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Am.  IX.— Thb  Function  op  Physical  Pain: 

AN-ffiSTHETICS. 

Seport  of  the  Committee  on  Chloroform,  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Medical  amd  Chirurgical  Society.  (*'  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Transactions,''  toI.  xlm) 

ON  the  subject  of  the  welcome  usefulness  of  the  series  of 
anassthetics  discovered  in  recent  times  nothing  remains  to 
be  said.  A  rather  abject  kind  of  gratitude  has  been  abundantly 
excited,  and  fittingly  expressed.  But  the  curioirs  moral  aspect  of 
these  new  agencies  has  been  left  unregarded.  The  fact  of  a 
large  amount  of  physical  suffering  having,  in  this  way,  been 
made  optional  in  all  but  the  first  pangs,  necessitates  a  com- 
plete revisal  of  the  theories  of  the  purposes  of  bodily  peiu 
hitherto  held  by  moralists ;  and  our  notions  of  the  cosmical 
plan  itself  must  be  fundamentally  modified  now  it  is  known 
that  it  does  not  permanently  include — as  has  been  thought 
from  time  immemorial  it  did — the  cultivation  of  endurance 
as  a  virtue.  Quite  on  the  contrary,  these  lucky  accidents  of 
modern  chemistry  disclose  a  late-commg  easiness  of  disposi- 
tion in  favour  of  our  escape  from  sufferance  by  the  pure  magic 
of  wholly  material  contrivances.  This  is  the  part  of  the  subject 
which  is  most  puzzling,  when  dwelt  upon  with  associations  of 
the  old  philosophical  notions  still  in  the  mind — a  moral  difficulty, 
after  ages  of  sternest  maintenance,  at  length,  by  a  haphazard 
advance  of  modern  scientific  progress,  receives  a  purely  physical 
solution.  It  is  much  as  though  the  economy  of  nature  haa 
suddenly  been  found  so  all  at  once  altered,  as  that,  when  mi 
easterly  wind  blew,  you  only  had  to  do  a  little  oiling  to  the 
weather  vanes,  and  instantly  the  breezes  became  mild.  Not  that 
anaesthetics  stand  utterly  alone  in  this  respect  A  great  portion 
of  the  recent  amelioration  of  human  existence  is  owing  to  a 
mechanically-produced  enchantment  of  this  sort:  lucky  new 
knacks  of  manipulating  material  elements, — steam,  electricity, 
and  certain  chemical  compounds, — having  surprisingly  shown  a 
capability  of  substituting  spiritual  progress.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  the  general  doctrine  of  physical  and  moral  equivalents,  so 
curiously  exemplified  in  modern  civilization,  that  we  have  now  to 
do,  but  only  with  a  single  set  of  the  new  facts,  those  grouped 
under  the  heading  ansesthetics. 

At  the  very  first  handling  of  the  subject  it  is  forced  upon  you 
that  one  consequence  of  this  modern  mixing  up  of  physical 
processes  and    moral  results  is  a  certain  air  of  grotesqueness^ 
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arifimg  from  an  incongruity  of  associations  not  yet  much  abated 
by  familiarity.  In  the  high  sphere  of  the  ancient  virtues  no 
tangible  means  have  to  be  considered ;  penitence,  trust,  patience, 
are  acts  without  detailed  processes  ;  owing  to  this  their  dignity 
is  always  perfect — they  develope  no  commonplace.  But  this 
modem  progress,  on  the  material  side,  is  full  of  petty  details, 
sordid,  unpicturesque,  vulgar.  What  should  be  purely  shining 
wonders  are  dulled  by  the  commonest  associations  of  business ; 
miracles  are  performed,  not  as  such,  but  in  the  usual  way  of  day 
labour.  The  results,  it  must  promptly  be  admitted,  are  mag- 
nificent, if  we  only  could  forget  the  means,  for  those  always 
involve  manual  labours,  not  without  a  sort  of  degradation  about 
them.  In  a  word,  the  magic  of  modern  science  is  not  perfectly 
free  ;  it  is  part  enchantment,  and  it  is  also  part  the  old  style  of 
hard  work  ;  the  best  of  the  marvds  have  touches  of  vulgarity. 
Ansesthetics  are  a  special  exemplification  of  this  incongruity. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  knowledge  of  these  wondrous  soothers  of 
pain  was  not  given  by  supernatural  revelation,  avowedly  for 
beneficent  purposes ;  they  were  discovered  on  just  the  same  level 
of  chemical  research  as  new  modes  of  bleaching  calico,  extract- 
ing metals,  dyeing  cloths,  their  invention  being  interposed  pell- 
mell  among  the  others.  Nor  is  it  merely  that  we  cannot  detect 
any  rules  of  morality  underlying  the  conditions  of  their  use  now 
that  we  have  so  oddly  got  the  i^encies,  no  preliminary  rites  of 
purification  being  required  either  in  the  applier  or  the  patient, 
saintliness  of  character  or  the  most  contrary  viciousness  not 
affecting  their  efficacy  either  way ;  but  the  very  materials  are 
profaned  by  all  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  trade ;  they  are 
quoted  in  merchants'  prices-current  along  with  other  goods, 
dealers  in  them  chaffering  over  the  cost  per  gallon  and  per 
pound  weight.  Even  thdr  cheapness,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  can  only  be  had  at  all  by  buying,  gives  a  final  stamp  of 
commonplace ;  the  imagination  requiring  that  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  either  should  be  free  to  be  bad  for  nothing,  or  else  that 
they  should  not  sell  at  such  low  rates.  But  the  grotesqueness 
does  not  stop  here.  The  modes  of  their  appliance  are  simply 
ludicrous.  How  can  the  fancy  excite  in  itself  any  enthusiasm 
over  such  objects  as  a  wetted  pocket-handkercliief,  a  flexible 
tube  in  connexion  vrith  an  inflated  bag,  or  a  squirt  attached  to  a 
box,  neither  pretty  nor  ugly,  but  like  all  other  boxes?  A  soaked 
sponge  is  the  best  eaca^pe  yet  offered  from  this  unpicturesqueness ! 
To  put  this  view  of  the  natter  into  a  single  expression,  if  we 
could  find  courage  to  avow  it,  the  very  notion  of  folding  oblivion 
in  a  handkerchief,  or  obtaining  soothing  whifls  of  Elysian  calm 
through  an  india-rubber  tube,  is  absurd.  It  is  of  no  use  pre- 
tending to  explain  this  grotesqueness  away  by  moralizing  the 
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unpicturesque  features ;  it  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  all  this 
modem  mechanical  progress ;  perhaps  anaesthetics  bring  it  out 
with  special  vividness,  but  the  fact  is,  the  old  style  of  heroics  is 
wholly  out  of  place  with  reference  to  scientific  discoveries ;  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  the  newly-developed  intellectual 
virtues  out  of  which  they  arise  are  not  yet  fully  recognised,  much 
less  duly  appreciated.  But  underneath  these  little  unintelligi- 
bilities  of  oddity  in  mode  and  manner  lies  the  great  fact  of 
anaesthetics  opening  up  a  possibility  of  easily,  exact! v,  fully  ma- 
naging bodily  agony.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  assume  a  theoretical  perfection  which  is,  at  present, 
not  reached  in  practice,  but  which  is  most  clearly  pointed  to — 
namely,  that  by  the  progressive  multiplication  of  these  agencies, 
and  further  improvements  in  the  methods  of  their  application, 
in  the  end,  there  will  be  ansesthetical  resources  available  for  the 
control  of  all  forms  of  bodily  pain,  no  matter  where  situated. 
This  is  the  surprising  consideration  which,  we  say,  modifies  all 
previous  theories  respecting  the  existence  of  physical  sufifering  as 
part  of  the  cosmical  plan. 

First  of  all,  let  us  recollect  what  are  the  old  standard  beliefs 
as  to  the  uses  in  virtue  of  which  bodily  pain  was  introduced  into 
the  scheme  of  things. 

The  primarv  use  of  physical  pain  is  most  obvious, — that  of 
apprising  us  of  injury.  Reasoning  on  the  theological  method,  it 
was  lon^  since  assumed  that  this  kind  of  suffering  betokened  a 
physical  conscience  in  the  body,  protesting  against  wrong-doing 
m  reference  to  physiological  laws.  It  was  a  striking  generaliza- 
tion, though  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  shows  that  this 
bodily  conscience,  like  the  moral  one,  presupposes  an  intellectual 
development  to  perfect  it;  its  action  even  now  being  very  un- 
certain and  defective.  The  frame  may,  in  fact,  be  ill-used  in 
many  ways,  and  the  physical  conscience  is  all  too  late  in  com- 
mencing its  reproaches.  In  some  instances,  the  nervous  symp- 
toms even  mislead :  pleasure  is  felt  where  pain  should  arise  ;  in 
other  cases — ^as^  for  example,  certain  poisons — it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  are  any  premonitions  at  all ;  time  is  not  given  for 
them.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  wholly  unintelligible — a  mere 
unlocated  uneasiness ;  and  it  scarcely  ever  operates  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  importance  of  the  injury.  A  com  on  the  foot  gives 
more  anguish  than  the  beginnings  of  many  fatal  diseases.  Still, 
if  we  have  to  admit  this  falling  short  of  perfection,  the  rough  use 
of  pain,  in  this  sense,  within  certain  limits  of  our  ordinary  ex- 
penence,  is  incontestably  clear.  We  are  not  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  suddenly  impairing,  or  destroying,  the  organism  without 
warning  given :  moreover,  speaking  generally,  the  sensitiveness 
is  great  i/vhere  the  damage  would  be  serious^  while  provisions  dis- 
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close  themselves,  in  some  classes  of  exigencies,  for  lessening  the 
susceptibility  when  necessity  requires  that  pain  shall  be  cus- 
tomarily braved.  Anssthetics,  however,  do  not  touch  these 
primitive  pheoomena  at  all — the  wound  continues  to  smart,  the 
tooth  to  ache,  the  organ  to  throb  until  the  sedative  is  applied. 
The  primary  use  of  pain  is  in  no  way  affected  by  these  modem 
discoveries.  But  the  old  belief  was,  that  bodily  pain,  as  well  as 
having  this  preventive  character,  had  also  a  punitive  aspect.  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  escape  the  idea,  since  the  suffering  gene- 
raUy  continued  after  the  attention  had  been  fully  aroused  and 
directed,  and  the  progress  of  the  injury  stopped.  An  impression 
was,  in  this  way,  created  that  the  suffering  of  pain  which  resulted 
from  bodily  excess  was,  in  fact,  a  mode  of  expiation  ;  that  it  was 
a  balancing  of  the  account,  preventing  illicit  pleasure  from  being 
any  gain.  Here,  again,  puzzling  difficulties  arise,  so  soon  as  the 
theory  is  applied  to  the  facts  in  detail.  No  principle  of  justice 
can  be  detected  underlying  these  supposed  expiations ;  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  even  any  attempt  at  an  exact  measurement  of 
the  suffering  which  wrong  conduct  is  to  entail.  A  mode,  or 
degree,  of  excess  or  neglect  that,  so  far  as  human  observation 
goes,  is  more  venial  than  many  others,  may  be  far  the  worse 
punished ;  then,  in  the  case  of  different  individuals,  the  penalty 
for  similar  folly,  though  it  is  the  same  in  kind,  varies  immensely 
in  acuteness  and  pressure ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  bear  any  ratio 
to  the  personal  gratification  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  particular 
sufferer  in  the  commission  of  the  offence.  The  principle  of  pro- 
portion in  reference  to  the  seriousness  of  the  injury  caused  or  risked 
signally  fails — it  almost  does  so  ludicrously.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  anguish  of  corns  and  toothache ;  is  it  not  preposterous  to 
ask  whether  these  pains  are  not  altogether  in  excess  of  the  wrong 
conduct  which  is  generally  identifiable  as  the  cause  of  them  ? 
One  is  tempted  to  affirm,  that  the  fine  exquisiteness  and  long 
persistence  of  those  two  torments,  hypothetically  regarded,  con- 
stitute them  not  inadequate  reprisals  for  bad  Emperors,  who  had 
abused  the  purple  in  exhausting  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  refined  mode  of  arguing  these  cases.  It 
is  especially  necessary  that  we  should  keep  in  perfect  order  the 
means  of  mastication;  acute  pain  is  needed  to  enforce  care, 
since  teeth  destroyed  are  lost  for  ever,  the  system  not  renewing 
them ;  and,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  of  which  Hamlet's  specu- 
lations on  the  fate  of  Cs&sar's  dust  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
dyspepsia,  and  we  know  not  what  other  forms  of  disease,  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  neglect  of  the  tooth-brush.  But  without 
dwelling  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  springing-up  of  the 
modem  dentist  with  his  artificial  teeth,  better  than  some  natural 
ones,  does  away  with  half  of  this  reasoning,  the  fact  remains, 
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that  the  letting  a  tooth  decay  is,  in  many  instances,  visited  with 
a  manner  and  ccmtinuance  of  anguish  such  as  would  be  admitted 
to  be  beyond  the  desert  of  most  capital  crimes.  It  is  only 
explicable  on  the  antique  priuciple,  that  to  infringe  virtue  in 
the  slightest  degree  is  to  expose  yourself  to  the  worst — ^for  a 
peccadillo  you  must  suffer  infinitely.  However,  all  this  subtlety 
of  speculatioD  vanishes  in  the  face  of  these  accidents  of  modern 
chemistry.  When  the  inhaling  of  a  gas,  or  the  scattering  of  a 
drachm  of  fluid,  will  give  a  perfect  lapse  of  pain,  what  becomes 
of  the  idea  of  expiation  ?  Any  judicial  apportionment  of  penalties 
for  unlawful  joys  is  impossible  alongside  this  unrestricted  retailing 
of  the  waters  of  oblivion  over  druggists'  counters. 

But  a  further  use  of  bodily  pain  has  to  be  mentioned — that 
of  enforcing  carefulness  in  the  future ;  its  remembrance  deterring 
from  a  repetition  of  the  conduct  which  causes  it  So  far  as 
ansesthetics  make  the  continuance  of  suffering  controllable,  and 
facilitate  the  cure  of  injuries,  their  discovery  has  a  bearing  upon 
the  purpose  of  pain  in  this  respect  Som«  qualifying  remarks, 
however,  suggest*  themselves  here.  There  is  a  mystery  about 
the  way  in  which  the  old  unmanageable  prolongations  of  agony 
have  failed  to  prove  effective  in  fully  terrifying  mankind.  It  is 
simply  wonderful  to  see  the  gay  daring  with  which  human  beings 
will  face  the  punishments  consequent  on  disorderly  living; 
returning  again  and  again  to  snatch  the  fleeting  joys,  after  expe- 
riencing previously  close-treading  pains  that  ought  to  have  left 
them  sad  and  trembling  to  their  lives'  end.  One  would  say, 
speaking  abstractedly,  that  in  a  world  where  twinges  of  gout 
had  once  been  felt,  nothing  stronger  than  toast-and-water  would 
ever  again  be  put  upon  the  tables;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
''Cornet'^  port  continues  to  fetch  increasingly  high  pricea  A 
given  amount  of  pleasure  always  tempts  far  more  than  the  same 
amount  of  suffering  deters.  That  is  the  standing  paradox  of 
morals.  On  a  first  impression,  it  would  seem  that  the  way  to 
remedy  this  would  be  to  increase  the  penalty  out  of  all  pro- 
portion. Well,  that  notion  was,  at  one  time  of  day,  made 
the  systematic  rule  of  human  legislation,  and  it  turned  out  quite 
wrongly.  Hanging  bad  not  awe  enough  to  keep  women  from 
stealing  shilling  rolls  of .  ribbon.  The  thought  arises,  whether 
the  fact  may  not  be,  that  the  penalties  of  bodily  suffering  in  dis- 
ease and  personal  injury  have  been  excessive,  and  that  anaes- 
thetics may  really  prove  to  be  a  serviceable  ameli(»ration  of 
physiological  jurisprudence,  the  punishments  being  made  more 
deterrent  by  being  reduced.  What  we  have  described  as  the 
paradox  of  morals  is,  we  think,  capable  of  solution.  This  loss 
of  ratio  in  the  deterrent  efficacy  of  suffering  is  explained  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no 
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adequate  reeollectioii  of  pain.  It  is  impoMble ;  for  such  recoU 
lection  is  in  itself  a  paiD  from  which  the  mind  instinctively 
shrinks ;  Mid  the  more  violent  was  the  agony,  the  less  will  the 
memoir  consent  to  recal  it — ^arresting,  confusing,  and  even  falsi- 
fying the  remembrance  jast  so  mnch  the  earlier.  Monstrous 
reminiscences  of  nnoontrollable  hopeless  pangs  huddle  them- 
selves away  into  ineffective  vagueness.  A  moderate  amount  of 
inconvenience,  which  could  be  recalled  nnd  held  in  idea,  the 
unpleasantness  of  the  remembrance,  though  irksome,  not  being 
unbearable,  is  what  is  needed  to  furnish  a  deterring  motive ; 
not  an  immeasurable  agony,  which,  when  once  it  has  passed,  the 
imagination  refuses  to  attempt  to  picture.  We  are  by  no  means 
sure  that,  in  very  many  instances^  the  recollection  of  the  decently 
high  rate  of  doctors'  fees  has  not  had  more  to  do  with  enfordng 
orderliness  of  life  than  the  remembrance  of  all  the  pains  of 
illness ;  in  fact,  the  gaiety  of  daring  with  which  men  face  the 
return  of  much  of  this  suffering  is  non-recollection  of  it^  owing 
to  its  excess  paralyzing  the  memory.  At  any  rate,  now  that 
anesthetics  have  made  the  old  belief  in  the  expiatory  purpose 
of  pain  wholly  untenable,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  im- 
pression of  a  certain  impracticable  inordinateness  of  suffering  in 
the  case  of  bodily  ailments  generally.  The  amoimts  seem  vastly 
beyond  the  mere  uses  of  attracting  the  attention  to  the  progress 
of  injuiy,  and  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  of  proper  personal  watchfulness  over  one's  limbs. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  has  any  fear  of  anodynes  and  ansBSthetics 
bringing  about  the  other  extreme;  there  is  little  risk  oi 
individuals  endangering  their  frames  for  the  pleasures  of  easy 
surgical  operations,  or  of  inviting  a  fever  for  the  sake  of  the 
modem  treatment  of  it.  It  is  likely  to  be  some  time  yet  before 
maiming  and  disease  take  rank  among  the  positive  pleasures  of  life. 
At  present,  the  multiplication  of  anaestheticB  does  not  even  prooaise 
t-o  go  further  than  the  reducing  of  pain  and  privation  to  what 
would  appear  to  be  more  rational  amounts.  And  if  the  preceding 
reasoning  be  correct,  the  lessening  of  human  suffering  to  calcu- 
lable ratios,  instead  of  the  present  incomprehensible  agonies,  will 
increase,  rather  than  impair,  the  deterrent  uses  of  pain. 

The  geneml  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  come  is,  that  these 
modem  ansesthetical  discoveries  necessarily  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  primary  use  of  pain — ^that  of  giving  waming  of  injury ; 
that  they  altogether  destroy  the  old  beUef  in  physical  suffering 
having  an  expiatory  purpose ;  and  that  the  probability  is,  they 
will  heighten,  instead  of  lower,  the  preventive  efficacy  of  pain. 
But  there  are  two  or  three  further  remarks  yet  to  be  made.  The 
actual  consequence  of  these  inventions  is,  that  the  total  sum  of 
pain  to  be  experienced  by  humanity  has  been  immensely  reduced 
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in  a  purely  mechanical  way ;  the  statical  conditions  of  life  are 
greatly  modified,  and  the  question  remains,  what  general  moral 
influence  is  this  likely  to  have  ?  Does  bodily  pain  create  in  men 
any  special  virtues,  which  now  may  suffer  declension  ?  An  im- 
pression was  early  produced,  that  bleak  exposure  bred  in  us 
hardiness ;  and  it  was  a  mitigating  consolation  to  think  so,  when 
the  bleakness  had  necessarily  to  be  borne;  but  reasons  have 
arisen  for  suspecting  that  this  may  be  a  pious  misbelief,  hardiness 
being  really  only  another  name  for  cultivated  insensibility.  Self- 
sacrifice,  it  is  true,  must  ever  remain  the  unalterable  law  of  human 
virtue,  but  that  applies  to  the  voluntary  renunciation  of  immediate 
pleasure,  not  the  undergoing  of  superfluous  suffering ;  and,  by  a 
miraculous  rule  of  conversions,  the  suspense  of  that  renunciation 
quickly  transforms  into  a  fuller  gratification.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  characterizes  bodily  pain.  Physical  weakness  can  vary 
the  style  of  thought^  inducing  reflection,  and  it  may  even  find 
a  sort  of  compensation  in  the  curious  joys  of  convalescence  ;  but 
mere  agony  serves  no  moral  purpose,  for  at  a  certain  pitch 
it  arrests  thought,  while  the  eager  instinctive  snatch  at  the 
gratification  of  rest  in  its  intromissions,  is  brutely  selfish, 
and  most  demoralizing.  The  very  utmost  that  can  be  said 
in  acute  pain's  behalf  is,  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  in  which 
endurance  can  be  cultivated.  Mere  endurance,  however,  is 
the  very  lowest  of  the  virtues ;  and  even  its  development  pre- 
supposes a  regulated  amount  of  pain  :  torments  can  never  breed 
resignation — they  must  abate  something  of  their  sting  before 
any  leisure  of  patience  comes.  It  is  a  fallacy  of  self-will  that 
stubbornness  has  any  high  merit ;  its  best  use  is  to  prevent  us 
firom  suffering  something  still  worse.  Most  assuredly,  bodily 
pain  may  lose  the  barbaric  severity  that  has  hitherto  attached 
to  it — disease  and  accident  may  cease  to  be  the  incomprehensible 
monstrosities  of  old — without  in  the  slightest  degree  restricting 
the  range,  or  lessening  the  number  of  human  virtuea  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  no  small  gain,  even  on  the  score  of  an  increased 
freedom  of  the  moral  feelings  generally,  to  be  cured  of  the  ine- 
vitable touch  of  baseness  caused  by  the  experience,  and  the  dread, 
of  unmanageable,  excessive  corporeal  torments.  No  doubt,  the 
discovery  of  anaesthetics,  like  all  the  other  mechanical  ameliora- 
tions of  life  constituting  modern  progress,  seems,  at  first  sight, 
to  imply  a  lowering  of  the  ideal  of  human  character  :  the  belief 
in  expiation  gone,  and  for  it  substituted  an  intellectual  habit  of 
seeking  the  evasion  of  ill-consequences  by  mere  remedies — con- 
trivance more  successful  than  endurance — this  does  not  agree 
with  our  antique  notions  of  the  heroic.  But  the  principle  of 
stoicism  on  which  those  impracticable  heroics  were  framed  now 
stands  convicted  as  a  mistake ;  a  long  line  of  brilliant  scientific 
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saccesses  shows  that  the  true  ideal  of  man  is  that  of  him  viewed 
as  a  contriving,  not  an  enduring  creature ;  modem  experience 
triumphantly  making  clear  that  a  removable  excess  of  hardship 
has  been  let  fall  upon  him  to  prompt  his  intellect  to  efforts,  not 
solely  for  the  cultivation  of  the  old  rustic  virtues.  This  has  now 
become  so  plain  that  no  one  has  a  serious  misgiving  as  to  the 
meddling  with  the  old  amounts  and  degrees  of  discomfort,  on 
the  score  that  they  were  permanently  apportioned  in  reference 
to  a  set  type  of  moral  character ;  and  when  we  shall  better  re- 
cognise and  appreciate  the  new  intellectual  virtues  out  of  which 
this  modern  progress  arises^  we  shall  find  that  the  ideal  of  human 
character  has  broadened,  but  not  lowered.  It  grows  increasingly 
obvious  that  the  problems  of  human  life  are  partly  intellectuad 
in  their  character,  not  wholly  moral ;  admitting,  in  certain  in- 
stances and  degrees,  of  what  we,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  have 
termed  mechanical  solutions  ;  and  that  the  very  plan  of  mundane 
existence  is  framed,  in  its  ultimate  requirements,  on  the  suppo- 
dtion  of  the  world  being  inhabited  by  a  creature  with  intellect 
fully  developed.  Very  slowly  man  is  realizing  this  supposition  : 
one  great  step  in  this  progress  undoubtedly  being  the  discovery 
of  anadsthetics,  thus  giving  him  due  control  over  bodily  pain, 
enabling  him  to  confine  it  within  serviceable  limits;  which 
hitherto  has  been  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  why  it  was  that  our  predecessors  were 
lefl  to  the  bleakness  of  unansesthetical  times,  and  why  a  fuller 
chemical  sunshine  will  beam  upon  our  successors  than  on  our- 
selves, it  can  only  be  replied  that  these  are  idle  questions.  Those 
facts  are  among  the  necessary  consequences  of  human  life  being 
framed  as  a  historical  drama  of  the  whole  race,  as  well  as  a  career 
for  the  single  individual. 
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\Under  the  above  title  a  limited  portion  of  the  Westminster  Review  is 
occasionally  set  apart  for  the  reception  cfahU  articles,  which,  though  har^ 
monizing  with  the  general  spirit  and  aims  of  the  work,  contain  opinions  at 
variance  with  the  particular  ideas  or  measures  it  may  advocate.  The  object 
of  the  Editor,  in  introducing  this  depariwkent^  is  to  facilitate  the  expression 
qf  opinion  by  men  of  high  mental  power  and  culture,  who,  while  they 
are  zealous  friends  of  freedom  and  progress,  yet  differ  widely  on  special 
points  of  great  practical  concern^  both  from  the  Editor  and  from  each  other,"] 


Art.  X. — On  the  Method  op  Political  Economy. 

THAT  there  is  no  otiher  metliod  than  the  d  priori  available 
in  Political  Economy,  seems  to  be  held  as  a  matter  of  un- 
questioning belie£  On  sil  hands  the  inductive  method  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  inapplicable  to  this  branch  of  scientific 
investigation.   Accordingly  we  find  political  economists  invariably 

J>roceed  from  cause  to  enect ;  and  as  all  human  action  springs 
rom  motives  of  one  kind  or  another,  they  assume  as  the  cause  of 
economic  phenomena  such  motives  only  as  tbey  suppose  influence 
mankind  in  relation  to  wealth.  But  the  difficulty  meets  us  at  the 
outset — How  are  we  to  get  at  the  motives  except  through  the 
phenomena?  Motives  are  multitudinous,  variable,  and  often 
inscrutable.  The  individual  looking  within  his  own  heart  finds 
it  difficult  to  tell  the  precise  motive  that  influences  him  in  a 
given  course  of  action  -*  and  if  it  be  difficult  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  where  his  own  feelings  are  alone  concerned,  the 
difficulty  is  immensely  increased  in  the  case  of  an  aggregation 
of  individuals  existing  under  conditions  difierent  from  bis  own, 
or  of  mankind  at  large.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  if  we  have 
first  to  determine  the  particular  motives  that  mav  have  produced 
the  phenomena,  the  inquiry  will  become  a  complicated  if  not  an 
interminable  one. 

*  Even  metaphysiciaDs  fully  acknowledge  the  difficulty.  Thus  Kant  says :— - 
*'The  depths  of  tne  human  heart  are  inscrutable.  Who  has  such  an  exact 
knowled^  as  to  be  able  to  say,  when  he  feels  the  impelling  force  of  duty,  that 
the  mobile  of  his  will  is  swayed  singly  by  the  naked  idea  of  law,  and  to  declare 
that  other  sensitive  excitements  may  not  work  alongside  of  it  and  pollute  it — 
such  as  by-views  of  advantage,  or  of  avoiding  harm— considerations  which  on 
occasions  might  seem  the  turn  of  yiotV* '^Metaphysics  of  Ethics,  p.  235. 
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The  advocates  of  the  d  priori  method  fully  understand  the 
difficulty  here  referred  to,  and  boldly  and  skilfully  attempt  to 
meet  it  But  in  doing  so  they  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  an 
extraordinary  expedient.  They  assume  premises  which  they  do 
not  attempt  to  prove,  and  which  they  scarcely  pi^tend  to  defend. 
They  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  mankind,  in  relation  to  wealth, 
are  actuated  exclusively  by  one  motive — namely,  self-interest, 
and  they  make  an  entire  abstraction  of  every  other  motive 
whatsoever.  They  do  not  pretend  that  mankind  are  not  in 
reality  influenced  by  other  motives,  but  what  they  maintain  is, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  all  other  motives  should  be  ignored. 
Mr.  Mill  pliunly  lays  down  this  positiim.  Political  Economy,  he 
tells  us — 

^  Does  not  treat  of  the  whole  of  man's  nature  as  modified  by  the 
social  state,  nor  of  the  whole  conduct  of  man  in  society.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  him  solely  as  a  being  who  desires  to  acquire  wealth,  and 
who  18  capable  of  judging  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  means  for 
obtaining  that  end.  It  predicts  only  such  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
social  state  as  take  place  in  consequence  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth*  It 
makes  an  entire  abstraction  of  every  other  passion  or  motive  ;  except 
those  which  may  be  regarded  as  perpetually  antagonizing  principles 
to  the  desire  of  wealth,  namely — ^aversion  to  labour,  and  desire  of  the 
present  enjoyment  of  costly  indulgences.  These  it  takes,  to  a  certain 
extent,  into  its  calcvlations,  beeause  these  do  not  merely,  like  other 
desires,  occasionally  conflict  with  tbe  pursuit  of  wealth,  but  aceompany 
it  always  as  a  drag,  or  impediment,  and  thereibse  inseparably  mixed 
up  m  the  consideration  of  it.  Political  Eootaomy  eonsiders  mankind 
as  occupied  solely  in  acquiring  and  consuming  wealth,  and  aims  at 
showing  what  is  the  course  of  action  into  which  mankind,  living  iu  a 
state  of  society,  would  be  impelled,  if  that  motive,  except  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  checked  by  the  two  perpetual  counter-motives 
above  adverted  to,  were  absolute  ruler  of  all  their  actions."* 

For  a  process  of  investigation  professedly  scientific,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  a  very  singular  and  arfaitiary  one.  Even 
Mr.  Mill  seems  to  be  conscious  that  it  is  so,  for  he  looks  about 
him  to  see  if  he  can  find  some  analogical  support  in  the  method 
adopted  in  some  other  branch  of  science.  Tbe  deduetiTe  method 
prevails  in  geometry,  there  accordingly  he  thinks  he  finds  the 
analogy  he  is  in  search  of.  GeomeUy,  he  says,  assumes  an  arbi- 
trary definition  of  a  line.  A  line  it  defines  to  be  that  which  has 
length  without  breadth ;  whereas,  he  says,  we  all  know  that  a 
line  has  breadth,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  drawn.t    The  definition  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  suffi- 

*  "  Essavs  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy,**  pp.  137-8. 
Compare  also  his  later  work,  "  System  of  Logic,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  484-6. 
t  Mr.  Backle  C'Hist.  Civil,"  vol.  iiL  p.  307)  adopts  Mr.  MiU's  view,  and 
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ciently  so  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  is  therefore  justifiable. 
In  the  same  way,  he  maintains,  it  is  justifiable  in  economic 
science  to  assume  the  exclusive  influence  of  selfish  motives.  But 
there  is  really  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  In  the  one 
case  we  have  simply  a  definition  of  a  term,  and  it  is  quite  im- 
material whether  the  definition  be  strictly  accurate  or  not,  so 
long  as  the  idea  conveyed  be  the  correct  one.  In  the  other  case 
it  is  not  a  definition  of  a  term  which  is  assumed,  but  an  hypo- 
thesis which  materially  affects  the  whole  inquiry.  But  Mr.  Mill 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  other  method  open  to 
him,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Political  Economy  being  ''  an 
abstract  or  hypothetical  science,"  we  must  "  necessarily  reason 
from  assumptions,  not  from  facta''  If  it  be  necessary,  however, 
to  resort  to  an  hypothesis  at  all,  it  is  equally  necessary  the 
hypothesis  should  be  a  correct  one.  It  is  a  general  principle  in 
philosophical  investigation  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  an 
hypothesis  only  when  it  contains  nothing  contradictory  to  fact, 
and  when  it  sufficiently  explains  the  phenomena  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  hypotheses.  Now,  the  hypothesis  in  question  is 
neither  correct  in  fact,  nor  does  it  satisfactorily  explain  any  eco- 
nomic phenomena  whatever  without  the  aid  of  several  other 
hypotheses. 

The  assumption  that  mankind,  even  when  regarded  as  occupied 
in  acquiring  and  consuming  wealth,  are  influenced  solely  by  con- 
siderations of  self-interest,  is  not  so  manifestly  and  universally 
true  that  it  should  be  received  without  hesitation.  There  is  a 
complexity  with  regard  to  motives  which  it  entirely  overlooks. 
To  make  self-interest  the  sole  motive  in  this  department  of 
human  action  is  to  exclude  morality  from  the  most  engrossing 
sphere  of  human  life.  If  mankind  were  absolutely  impelled  by 
this  one  personal  motive,  there  could  be  no  sense  of  duty,  no 
right  and  wrong,  no  virtue,  no  vice. 

A  closer  investigation  will  indeed  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  spirit  of  the  moral  law  is  incompatible  with  the  modern  eco- 
nomic doctrine  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market  For  a  scrupulous  sense  of  duty  will  often  com- 
pel a  man  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  personal  interests.  Such 
a  man  will  conduct  himself  in  his  business  relations  on  the 
strictest  principles  of  honour  and  fair  dealing.  He  will  refuse 
to  take  an  advantage  when  the  law  may  permit  it,  when  by  so 
doing  he  might  prejudice  the  interests  of  others.  He  will  not 
take  all  he  can  get,  and  give  as  little  as  he  can ;  but  he  mil  give 


explains  that  since  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  the  faintest  line  can  be 
accurately  measured.  But  surely  if  the  line  can  be  measured  at  all,  the  error 
can  be  detected,  and  the  proper  allowance  made  for  it. 
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as  much  as  he  can  afford,  aod  take  only  what  is  fair  and  equi- 
table. This  is  not  Utopianism,  but  the  true  spirit  of  the  moral 
law. 

If,  moreover,  we  consider  man  in  the  social  state,  we  shall  find 
that  the  individual  is  bound  to  recognise  the  interests  of  others 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  cannot,  even  if  he  would,  be  guided  in 
his  social  relations  by  an  exclusive  regard  for  his  own  interests. 
In  seeking  his  own  advantage  he  must  be  careful  to  do  nothing 
that  might  in  any  way  be  injurious  to  his  neighbour.  He  must 
not  sell  a  spurious  article  for  a  genuine  one,  nor  a  deleterious 
compound  for  a  wholesome  one.  He  must  not  use  false  labels 
or  unjust  weights.  He  must  pay  what  he  owes,  the  precise 
amount,  and  at  the  precise  time  agreed  upon.  He  must  be  care- 
ful to  do  nothing  that  might  be  offensive  to  his  neighbour,  and 
be  is  not  permitted  to  tolerate,  even  on  his  own  property,  though 
not  put  there  by  himself,  anything  that  might  be  a  cause  of 
annoyance  to  any  one  around  him.  Economic  science  recognises 
the  existence  of  the  social  state,  and  the  social  state  pre-supposes 
the  existence  of  the  social  virtues — honour,  honesty,  and  a  regard 
for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others. 

So  untenable  indeed  is  the  hypothesis  we  are  now  discussing, 
that  the  very  writers  who  have  adopted  it  continually  ignore  it. 
They  start  with  a  philosophic  abstraction  of  humanity,  but  they 
put  it  aside  and  accept  the  concrete  man  as  soon  as  their  pre- 
mises are  stated.  They  habitually  recognise  the  existence  of 
moral  and  social  obligations,  and  they  constantly  speak  of  man- 
kind as  being  influenced  by  other  than  personal  considerations. 
Mr.  Mill,^  for  instance,  objects  to  import  duties  as  contrary  to 
universal  weal.  But  what  has  self-interest  to  do  with  universal 
Y/eal  ?  If  self-interest  be  the  correct  thing  in  the  individual,  it 
surely  cannot  be  the  wrong  thing  in  the  nation.  The  very  fact 
that  writers  on  economic  science  are  under  the  necessity  of  going 
outside  their  premises,  is  an  admission  that  these  premises  are 
incorrect.  £ut  this  going  outside  should  in  no  case  be  permitted. 
In  investigations  of  this  kind,  when  the  d  priori  method  is 
rigidly  insisted  on  as  not  only  a  proper  method,  but  the  only 
method  applicable,  no  matter  foreign  to  the  premises,  far  less 
what  is  absolutely  repugnant  to  them  and  expressly  excluded,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  subject  before  us,  should  be  imported  into  the 
discus.sion. 

But  further,  the  hypothesis  in  question  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  explain  the  phenomena  without  the  aid  of  other  hypotheses. 
Indeed  this  hypothesis  involves  a  whole  series  of  hypotheses. 
Those  who  adopt  it  assume  not  only  to  have  accurately  deter- 


*  **  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  yd.  ii.  p.  433. 
[Vol.  XCVI.  No.  CLXXX1X.}-Nbw  Sebebs,  Vol.  XL.  No.  I. 
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mined  the  human  motive  which  is  at  work,  but  its  precise  force 
and  direction.  And  as  they  must  judge  of  mankind  at  large 
by  their  own  individual  feelings,  they  assume  that  one  in- 
dividual is  the  exact  counterpart  of  every  other  individual  in 
age,  health,  education,  knowledge,  physical  and  mental  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that  one  individual  thinks  and  acts,  under  whatever 
circumstances,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  all  other  indivi- 
duals whatsoever.  Lastly,  they  assume  the  existence  of  a  moral 
code  and  of  the  social  relations.  But  even  were  we  to  grant  all 
these  assumptions,  we  should  still  be  unable  to  make  any  pro- 
gress towards  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  economic  phenomena. 
Granted  that  the  class  of  motives  concerned  in  the  acquisition 
and  distribution  of  wealth  are  such  as  described,  we  can  never 
predicate  their  precise  force  or  direction.  There  are  degrees  of 
self-interest  as  there  are  degrees  of  vice  or  of  virtue.  Man  in  a 
purely  savage  state  seldom  looks  beyond  his  personal  and  imme- 
diate requirements,  which  are  of  the  rudest  possible  description. 
In  a  more  advanced  stage,  he  cultivates  the  soil,  puts  in  his  seed^ 
and  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  he  may  gather  in  his  har- 
vest ;  in  other  words,  he  makes  provision  for  the  future.  In  a 
still  higher  stage,  he  toils  and  stints  himself  half  a  lifetime  in 
order  that  he  may  enjoy  a  competence  during  the  remaining 
period  of  his  existence.  Again,  one  man  will  content  himself 
with  the  commonest  necessaries  of  mere  animal  existence,  and 
will  cease  to  exert  himself  when  these  are  attained.  Another, 
with  more  refined  tastes,  will  struggle  on  till  he  has  obtained  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life ;  while  the  selfishness  of  a 
third  may  so  nearly  approach  self-sacrifice  that  he  may  spend  the 
best  part  of  his  existence  in  a  ceaseless  endeavour  to  provide  for 
the  future  welfare  of  his  family. 

So  far  indeed  are  we  from  being  able  to  predicate  the  precise 
force  and  direction  of  a  motive,  that  we  cannot  even  predicate  the 
general  result.  The  same  motives  produce  different  and  even  oppo- 
site effects  on  different  individuals.  The  Spartan  parent  exposed 
his  sickly  or  deformed  child  ;  the  Hottentot  puts  to  death  his 
aged  parent ;  but  modern  civilized  communities  lavish  all  their 
care  and  affection  upon  the  weak,  infirm,  or  deformed  among 
them,  whether  old  or  young.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  modern  civilized  communities  possess  a  monopoly  of  natural 
affection.  The  Spartan  and  Hottentot  were  just  as  kind  and 
affectionate  in  their  way  as  we  are.  The  weak  or  deformed  child 
being  ill-adapted  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  military  life  to 
which  every  Spartan  had  to  submit,  the  parent  terminated  his 
misery  by  exposure  ;  the  Hottentot,  dreading  to  leave  his  aged 
parent  to  the  chances  of  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  by  starvation, 
took  his  life  as  we  should  the  life  of  a  valuable  dog  or  a  horse 
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that  was  suffering  from  an  incarable  disease.  The  motive  in  each 
case  was  the  same — namely,  a  desire  to  prevent  misery ;  but  the 
effects  produced  were  widely  diflFerent.  But  this  is  not  all.  Not 
only  do  the  same  motives  influence  different  individuals  diffe- 
rently, but  even  the  same  individuals  differently.  The  toys  which 
delight  the  child,  have  no  charms  for  the  full-grown  man ;  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  youth  have  no  attraction  for  old  age. 
Motives  which  at  one  time  of  life,  or  under  one  set  of  circum- 
stances, are  powerful,  at  another  period,  or  under  oth&c  circum- 
stances, have  no  effect  whatsoever. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis,  we  admit  that  it  is 
inadequate  to  explain  all  the  phenomena,  but  we  contend  that 
this  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  assuming  supplementary 
hypotheses. 

"  The  conclusions  of  Economic  Science,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "are  only 
true,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  they  are  only 
true  under  certain  suppositions  in  which  none  but  general  causes — 
causes  cuiuuioa  tu  the  whole  class  of  cases  under  consideration — are 
taken  into  account  ....  So  far  as  it  is  known,  or  may  be  presumed, 
that  the  conduct  of  man  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  under  the  colla- 
teral influence  of  any  otl>er  of  the  properties  of  our  nature  than  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  greatest  quantity  of  wealth  with  the  least 
labour  and  self-denial,  the  conclusions  of  Political  Economy  will  so  far 
fail  of  being  applicable  to  the  explanation  or  prediction  of  real  events, 
until  they  are  modified  by  a  correct  allowance  for  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  other  cause."* 

Having  admitted  so  much,  Mr.  Mill  ought  to  have  gone  further. 
He  should  have  told  us  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  making  ''a 
correct  allowance'^ — where  we  are  to  add,  where  to  subtract,  and 
how  much.  There  are  some  sciences  in  which  we  can  calculate, 
more  or  less  accurately,  what  allowances  to  make  so  as  to  render 
the  contusions  approximately  correct.  In  astronomy  we  kuow 
what  to  allow  for  refraction  and  parallax,  which  are  known 
quantities ;  in  mechanicSi  less  accurately,  what  to  allow  for  fric- 
tion, which  is  an  unknown  quantity ;  but  in  ethics  how  are  we 
to  proceed  ?  Every  disturbing  cause  would  necessitate  the  going 
over  the  whole  ground  again  from  the  be«i;inning  to  the  end. 
The  principles  obtained  from  the  first  hypothesis  would  require 
to  be  corrected  by  those  obtained  from  the  second ;  and  those 
obtained  from  the  first  and  second  hypotheses  would  re- 
quire to  be  corrected  by  those  obtained  from  the  third ;  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  Kor  is  the  endless  complication  in  which  we 
should  be  thus  involved  the  only  objection.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  character  of  an  action  might  differ  with  the 

"  Bs»y»,"  p.  140. 
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motive.  Dififerent  hypotheses  might  lead  to  different  couclusions, 
and  other  conclusions  instead  of  harmonizing  might  neutralize 
each  other.  If  I  am  influenced  by  a  benevolent  motive,  I  shall 
act  in  one  way ;  if  by  a  malevolent  motive,  I  shall  act  in  another 
way ;  but  if  I  am  influenced  by  a  selfish  motive,  I  shall  act  in  an 
altogether  different  way.  To  correct  the  original  hypothesis  by 
supplementary  ones  would  therefore  be  impossible. 

Indeed  no  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained  in  any  branch  of 
science  by  a  process  of  this  kind.  As  well  might  the  student  of 
politics  assume  as  his  premises  the  predominance  of  the  love  of 
liberty  in  mankind,  and  from  this  proceed  to  lay  down  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  society,  and  the  most  suitable  form  of  government ; 
and  he  might  hence,  by  a  rigid  process  of  deduction,  proceed  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  perfection  of  human  government  is  a  Republic. 
Or  he  may,  with  Hobbes,  assume  that  all  government  is  founded 
on  fear,  that  the  dread  of  each  other  is  the  only  motive  that  binds 
society  together,  and  he  may  deduce  therefrom  that  the  most 
suitable  form  of  government  is  an  absolute  noonarchy.  Similar 
hypothetical  or  abstract  systems  might  be  reared  on  the  supposed 
predominance  of  the  benevolent,  destructive,  and  religious  senti- 
ments, and  equally  satisfactory  they  would  be  till  brought  to  the 
crucial  test  of  experience. 

So  far  we  have  considered  Political  Economy  only  as  a  mental 
science,  because  economists  will  insist  in  treating  the  subject 
exclusively  from  a  mental  point  of  view.  But  Political  Economy 
is  quite  as  much  a  physical  science  as  a  mental  one.  Wealth  is  a 
material  and  tangible  object,  which  is  not  to  be  secured  by  wish- 
ing for  it,  but  by  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  its  existence.  The  production  of  the  simplest  com- 
modity involves  the  operation  of  numerous  laws  of  matter.  There 
is  a  perpetual  action  and  reaction  going  on  of  mind  on  matter 
and  matter  on  mind.  An  effect  which  may  appear  as  the  result 
of  one  cause,  may  in  reality  be  the  result  of  a  whole  series  of 
causes.  To  explain  the  effect  therefore,  we  must  take  into 
account  not  one,  but  every  cause  that  might  in  the  remotest 
degree  have  had  any  influence  in  producing  it.  It  so  happens 
that  in  Political  Economy  the  effects  are  more  accessible  than 
the  causes^  and  this  points  to  the  inductive  method  as  the  proper 
one  for  an  investigation  of  this  kind.  Treated  by  the  inductive 
method  Political  Economy  is  a  science  of  the  highest  practical 
value ;  treated  cL  prioriy  it  is  not  a  science  at  all,  but  only  a 
scientific  artifice,  a  mere  theory  of  human  action  in  one  particular 
direction,  and  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  approxi- 
mately correct.  In  tho  investigation  of  Political  Economy  by 
the  inductive  method,  we  may  proceed  in  a  threefold  manner. 

(I)  By  observation,  or  the  direct  examination  of  phenomena 
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as  they  present  themselves  in  nature.  All  economic  phenomena 
are  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  observation,  and  require  no 
special  knowledge  or  complicated  apparatus,  as  in  chemistry 
or  astronomy,  for  their  perception  :  under  the  head  of  observation 
is  included  experience,  statistics,  and  history. 

(2)  By  experiment,  or  the  examination  of  phenomena  as 
modified  by  special  or  artificial  circumstances.*  In  the  physical 
sciences  the  subject  of  investigation  is  definite  and  invariable. 
Atoms  of  matter,  for  example,  combine  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions and  in  no  other.  The  force  of  gravitation  is  an  inva- 
riable measure — directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  Not  so  in  the  organic  sciences  however.  Here 
the  subject  is  continually  undergoing  various  changes,  and  these 
changes  are  in  their  very  nature  experiments,  whether  we  use 
them  as  such  or  not.  As  abnormal  conditions  of  animal  organism 
are  often  of  great  assistance  in  elucidating  the  laws  of  physiology, 
and  as  great  political  or  social  revolutions  enable  us  to  apprehend 
more  clearly  the  true  conditions  of  social  existence,  so  do  economic 
changes  aid  us  in  discovering  the  true  laws  of  Political  Economy. 
Mr.  Mill,  I  am  aware,  maintains  that  experimentation  is  inap- 
plicable to  economic  science.t  It  is  quite  true  the  economist 
cannot  treat  society  as  the  chemist  would  treat  matter,  nor  is  it 
necessary  he  should  do  so,  as  the  experiments  required  are  already 
made  to  his  hand.  Thus  the  changes  brought  about  in  seasons 
of  plenty  and  of  scarcity,  in  periods  of  prosperity  and  of  adver- 
sity, of  activity  and  of  stagnation  in  trade,  affect  production, 
prices,  wages,  and  currency  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  are  virtually, 
though  not  intentionally,  experiments  of  a  most  important  cha- 
racter. But  we  have  direct  as  well  as  indirect  experiments  in 
Political  Economy.  What  are  all  changes  in  Customs  and  Excise 
duties,  and  in  the  mode  of  taxation,  but  so  many  experiments, 
more  or  less  successful  ?  What,  for  instance,  was  our  whole  course 
of  legislation  on  the  Corn  Laws  but  a  series  of  experiments  ? 

(3)  But  there  is  a  third  process  which  Comte  considers  appli- 
cable to  Biology  and  Sociology,  and  which  appears  equally 
suitable  to  economic  science.  This  is  comparison,  which  consists 
in  the  examination  of  phenomena  as  modified  by  the  conditions 
of  race,  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  position.  Different  peoples 
have  different  laws,  habits,  and  customs.  The  economic  condi- 
tions of  savage  life  differ  from  those  of  civilized  nations.  The 
sharp-witted  and  energetic  Greek  is  capable  of  organizing  the 


*  See  some  admirable  obseryations  on  the  application  of  experiments  to 
politics  in  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis's  work  "  On  Methods  of  Reasoning  in  Politics," 
▼oL  i.  p.  170. 
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largest  commercial  and  financial  enterprises,  while  the  phlegmatic 
Turk  is  content  if  he  has  enough  for  bare  subsistence,  and  never 
appears,  even  in  his  own  country,  as  the  promoter  or  manager  of 
any  great  undertaking.  It  has  long  ago  been  pointed  out  by 
Machiavelli  and  others,  and  more  recently  by  Rau  and  De 
Parieu,  that  some  races  have  a  greater  aptitude  than  others  for 
certain  modes  of  taxation;  the  Teutonic  races,  for  example, 
favour  taxes  on  property  and  income  more  than  the  Latin  and 
Slavonic  races,  who  prefer  personal  taxes.  Again,  production 
has  a  close  connexion  with  the  physical  peculiarities  of  a  country 
in  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  position.  When  the  soil  is 
barren  the  people  are  poor ;  when  it  is  rich  they  are  wealthy. 
England  has  always  been  more  wealthy  than  Scotland,  because 
the  soil  is  richer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country.  And 
if  to  a  rich  soil  be  added  a  genial  climate  and  a  fine  geographical 
position,  affording  ample  facilities  for  the  exchange  of  produce,  it 
IS  evident  the  advantages  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

Comparison  may  also  with  advantage  be  made  with  the 
inferior  creation.  A  severe  winter's  frost  occurs,  and  whole  spe- 
cies of  birds  and  animals  disappear  from  their  usual  haunts. 
Naturalists  tell  us  that  all  the  snipe  in  Scotland  perished  in  one 
long  winter  frost,  and  have  never  been  plentiful  sinca  Thus 
also,  the  death-rate  of  man  is  higher  in  winter  than  in  Summer  ; 
a  severe  winter  kills  off  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
weakened  by  disease  or  old  age,  and  famines  sometimes  decimate 
whole  racea  When  natural  pasture  becomes  scanty,  as  in  Aus- 
traUa  from  drought,  or  in  Siberia  from  cold,  the  cattle  that 
subsist  upon  this  pasture  become  weak,  and  in  this  state  are 
called  upon  to  undergo  much  greater  exertion  to  procure  food 
than  is  required  of  them  when  in  good  condition,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence  plentiful.  So  also  are  the  wages  of  labour  low  in 
winter,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  high,  and  high  in  summer, 
when  the  cost  of  living  is  low  ;  in  seasons  of  scarcity  wages  are 
almost  invariably  lower  than  in  seasons  of  plenty,  and  labourers 
are  therefore  compelled  to  undergo  a  much  greater  amount  of 
fatigue  at  the  very  period  they  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a  method  of  investigation  as  is  here 
indicated,  I  believe  Political  Economy  might  be  established  on 
a  much  sounder  basis  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  we  should 
make  much  more  rapid  advances  in  scientific  discovery  than  we 
have  hitherto  done.  It  is  true  that  the  inductive  method  has 
not  found  much  favour  with  writers  on  Political  Economy,  and 
that  it  has  never  been  systematically  applied  in  any  treatise  on 
the  subject  The  chief  reason  for  this  disinclination,  I  appre- 
hend, is  to  be  found  in  the  enormous  labour  the  adoption  of  this 
method  would  entail.     Sooner  or  later,  however,  this  labour  will 
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be  undertaken,  for  it  is  impossible  Political  Economy  can  much 
longer  remain  in  the  backward  state  it  is  at  present  It  is  nearly 
a  century  since  Adam  Smith  gave  to  the  world  his  great  work, 
and  what  progress  have  we  made  since  then  ?  Can  we  point  to 
any  one  great  economic  truth  which  he  had  not  discovered  ?  His 
views  on  the  Division  of  Labour,  on  Natural  and  Market  Price, 
on  the  Causes  which  regulate  the  Rate  of  Wages,  on  Taxation, 
and  a  scoro  of  other  subjects,  are  precisely  the  views  held  by 
economists  of  the  present  day.  Even  our  boasted  Free  Trade  doc- 
trines we  are  everlastingly  talking  about^  because  we  imagine 
them  to  be  modern  discoveries,  what  are  they  but  a  re-echo  of 
what  Adam  Smith  propounded  in  his  celebrated  chapter  on 
Restraints  on  Importations  ?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  state 
of  stagnation  into  which  the  science  has  fallen  after  such  a  noble 
start  ?  It  has  indeed  been  asserted*  that  Adam  Smith  followed 
the  deductive  method  in  the  ''  Wealth  of  Nations,"  but  if  so 
I  can  only  say  it  was  a  vexy  different  method  from  what  we 
understand  by  that  term  at  the  present  day.  Although  in 
common  with  the  whole  Scotch  school  of  philosophers,  Adam 
Smith  might  have  been  more  accustomed  to  the  deductive  than 
the  inductive  method,  yet  he  carefully  avoids  the  use  of  the 
former  in  the  work  referred  to.  He  never  makes  a  statement 
which  he  does  not  support  by  an  appeal  to  facts  ;  and  his  facts 
are  introduced  not  in  the  way  of  illustration,  but  in  proof  of  the 
propositions  put  forth.  This  is  the  true  inductive  method.  Since 
Adam  Smith's  time  there  is  but  one  writer  of  eminence  who  has 
applied  the  inductive  method  to  the  investigation  of  Economic 
Science,  and  that  only  to  a  single  department  of  it.  Mr.  Malthus's 
essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
adaptation  of  this  method  to  Political  Economy.  It  is  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  demonstration,  if  not  the  discovery,  of 
the  two  important  principles  that  population  invariably  increases 
when  the  means  of  subsistence  increase,  unless  prevented  by 
some  very  powerful  and  obvious  checks  ;t  and  that  every  increase 
of  produce  from  land  is  obtained  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
increase  of  labour.  Had  the  same  method  been  followed  by  the 
eminent  men  who,  since  Mr.  Malthus's  time,  have  made  Political 
Economy  their  especial  study,  I  venture  to  assert  that  the  result 
would  have  been  as  satisfactory  in  every  department  of  the 
science  as  in  the  one  now  referred  to. 

But  we  have  talked  so  much  about  the  principles  and  laws  of 


*  Backle'a  «  Hist.  Civil.,"  vol.  iil  p.  305. 
f  Although  this  is  generally  considered  one  of  Mr.  Maltbus's  discoveries, 
vet  it  was  really  discovered  by  Adaui  Sinith.    See  "  Wealih  of  Nations," 
book  i.  chap.  xi.  part  i. 
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Political  Economy  that  we  have  come  to  think  we  have  really 
discovered  all  about  them,  and  have  little  or  nothing  to  learn. 
Our  mission,  we  are  fain  to  believe,  is  that  of  the  propagandist. 
Instead  of  setting  ourselves  earnestly  and  patiently  to  investigate 
principles,  we  imagine  we  have  only  to  expound  them.  We 
nave  got  so  far  advanced  that  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to 
make  Political  Economy  a  branch  of  an  ordinary  school  education. 
Our  zeal  in  this  respect  would  be  more  commendable  were  it  a 
little  less  precipitate.  We  have  a  deal  to  learn  before  we  can 
set  ourselves  up  as  teachers.  We  have  first  to  ascertain  what  the 
laws  of  Political  Economy  are,  before  we  attempt  to  popularize 
them. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  history  of  every  science  there  are 
three  periods.  There  is  the  preparatory  period,  when  we  collect 
facts ;  the  middle  period,  when  we  observe  an  established  order; 
and  the  advanced  period,  when  we  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  the 
higher  law,  which  is  the  cause  of  that  order.  Political  Economy 
has  not  even  arrived  at  the  first  or  preparatory  period  yet.  We 
have  not  yet  begun  to  collect  and  arrange  our  facts.  Political 
Economy  is  in  the  same  state  to-day  that  geology  was  before 
the  days  of  Hutton  and  William  Smith,  or  as  the  science  of 
language  was  when  comparative  philology  was  unknown,  and 
Hebrew  was  supposed  to  be  the  one  primeval  language  of  the 
human  race. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  believe  the  numerous  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  subject,  Political  Economy  is  much  more  than 
an  advanced  science.  It  is  an  exact  scienca  Its  principles 
are  self-evident,  like  the  axioms  of  geometry ;  its  propositions 
are  as  demonstrable  as  the  problems  of  Euclid.  The  absurdity 
of  this  assumption  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  will  reflect  on  the 
extraordinarily  complex  character  of  the  phenomena  of  which  the 
science  treats.  Political  Economy  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an 
abstract  science.  It  is  a  concrete  science  like  physiology,  and 
we  can  no  more  treat  industrial  phenomena  in  the  abstract  than 
we  can  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  or  the  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  human  body.  But  Political  Economists  have  a 
royal  road  to  the  discovery  of  sciences.  They  determine  before- 
hand what  the  laws  of  the  science  should  be,  instead  of  patiently 
seeking  to  ascertain  what  they  are.  They  can  well  afiford  to 
sneer  at  empiricism,  for  are  they  not  prepared  with  their  thera- 
peutics before  they  have  even  diagnosed  the  disease  ? 

After  all,  it  is  only  superficial  thinkers  who  prate  about  the 
exactitude  of  this  science.  Those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
deeply  are  much  less  positive.  They  can  discover  so  many  excep- 
tions to  even  the  most  elementary  principles  when  they  attempt  to 
apply  them  to  actual  circumstances,  that  they  doubt  the  possi- 
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bility  of  ever  being  able  to  arrive  at  any  definite  or  exact  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  Hence^  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  Political  Economy 
does  not  deal  with  facts,  but  with  general  tendencies/'^  *'  The 
doctrines  of  Political  Economy/'  says  Professor  Caimes, ''  are  to  be 
understood  as  ascertaining  not  what  will  take  place,  but  what  would 
or  tends  to  take  place/'t  Nothing  could  indicate  more  clearly 
the  backward  state  of  Economic  Science  than  these  admissions. 
To  speak  of  Political  Economy  as  having  only  to  do  with  general 
tendencies  is  to  treat  it  as  a  very  inexact  science  indeed,  to  say 
nothing  about  its  backwardness.  A  science  which  deals  with 
general  tendencies  only  is  no  science  at  all.  Science  proper  should 
teach  us  not  what  tends  to  take  place,  but  what  has  taken  and 
will  take  place,  under  given  circumstances.  General  tendencies 
imply  special  exceptions ;  but  in  no  really  advanced  science  are 
there  any  exceptions  to  ascertained  laws.  As  Mr.  Mill  puts  it, 
there  cannot  be  a  law,  and  at  the  same  time  an  exception  to  that 
law.  When  we  get  into  the  higher  regions  of  law  we  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  exceptions.  A  law  is  one  thing,  and  a  general  ten- 
dency is  quite  another  thing.  The  earth  may  be  said  to  have  a 
tendency  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  but  we  know  that  it  does  not, 
and  we  know  the  force  that  prevents  it.  The  statement  that 
bodies  moving  round  a  centre  have  a  tendency  to  fly  off  at  a  tan- 

fent  is  not)  therefore,  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 
Population  may  have  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  we  know  that  this  tendency  is  con- 
trolled by  other  forces  which  scientific  investigation  has  made 
known  to  u&  The  cost  of  production  has  a  tendency  to  regulate 
prices,  but  no  economist  would  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
as  every  one  knows  that  so  many  disturbing  causes  intervene 
between  the  production  and  sale  of  a  commodity,  that  it  is  only 
in  the  long  run  that  this  tendency  is  operative,  and  that  prac- 
tically, prices  are  determined  by  the  desires  and  wants  of  the 
buyers  and  sellers.  As  a  science,  however.  Political  Economy 
has  to  deal  with  laws,  not  tendencies,  and  what  these  laws  are 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  pheno- 
mena 

The  charges  brought  against  the  science  by  Comte  were  not 
altogether  uncalled  for.  Political  Economy  exhibits  no  sign  of 
progressiveness.  Instead  of  discoveries,  of  which  we  have  had 
none  of  any  consequence  since  Adam  Smith  s  time,  we  have  had 
endless  disputation  and  setting  up  of  dogmas.  It  was  so  in 
Comte's  day,  and  it  is  so  in  ours.  Whatever  progress  may  have 
been  made  in  other  sciences  during  the  last  century,  there  has 


•  "  Political  Eoonomj,"  p.  102. 
I  P.  46;  compare  Mr.  Mill's  "Logic/'  yoI.  ii.  p.  446. 
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been  none  in  this.  The  most  elementary  {^inciples  are  still 
matters  of  dispute.  The  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  for  instaooe, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  crowning  triumph  of  Political 
Economy,  is  still  very  far  from  being  universally  recognised. 
Even  in  England,  after  twenty  years'  trial  under  most  favourable 
circumstances.  Free  Trade  has  been  put  upon  its  defence.*  We 
make  no  progress,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  our  method  of 
investigation,  we  can  make  none.  The  Political  Economist 
observes  phenomena  with  a  foregcxie  conclusion  as  to  their 
cause.  His  method,  in  &ct,  is  the  method  of  the  savage.  The 
phenomena  of  nature,  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  or  the  earth* 
quake,  strike  the  savage  with  awe  and  wonder ;  but  he  only 
looks  within  himself  for  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena. 
To  him  therefore  the  forces  of  nature  are  only  the  e£Ebrta  of 
beings  like  himself,  great  and  powerful  no  doubt^  but  with  good 
and  evil  propensities,  and  sntgect  to  every  human  caprice. 
Like  the  Political  Economist,  he  works  within  the  vicious  circle 
of  his  own  feelings,  and  he  cannot  comprehend  any  more  than 
tbe  savage  how  he  can  discover  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
phenomena  which  he  sees  around  him.  The  savage  would 
reduce  the  Divine  mind  to  the  dimensions  of  the  human ;  the 
Political  Economist  would  reduce  the  human  mind  to  the 
dimensi<ni8  of  his  ideal 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  inductive  method  is  alone  apfdi* 
cable  to  the  investigation  of  Economic  Science,  and  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  make  any  solid  progress  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  follow  the  ct  priori  method — a  method  whidi  has 
not  aided,  but  clogged  and  fettered  us  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  which  is  utterly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  modem  scientific  in* 
quiry. 

Dayib  Syme. 


*  See  Prof.  Bonamy  Price's  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review"  for 
Pebruaiy  last. 
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The  Foreign  Books  noticed  in  the  following  eectiona  are  eh^fly  auppUed  by  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Nosoate,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  and  Mr.  Nott,  270, 
Strand,  • 

THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

FRUITFUL  as  the  Oxford  High  Church  movement  of  thirty  years 
since  proved  itself  in  secessions  to  the  Church  of  Rome — secessions 
of  persons  of  education,  and  in  some  instances  of  high  ability  and  attain- 
ment— it  is  remarkable  that  no  one  great  question  was  in  consequence 
put  in  issue  between  the  two  Churches,  so  as  to  be  brought  at  all  nearer 
to  settlement  than  it  was  before.  The  several  seceders  forsook  their 
original  communion  for  its  rival  on  different  grounds,  which  however 
may  be  described  generally  as  having  been  purely  personal  to  them- 
selves. One  might  be  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal  catholicity,  another 
became  entangled  in  some  definition  of  unity ;  one  might  be  alarmed 
at  the  possibility  of  there  having  been  a  breach  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  continuity  of  the  Episcopal  Succession  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  another  be  especially  apprehensive  lest  his  own  baptism 
might  not  have  been  valid ;  but  in  all  the  cases,  and  not  least  in  those 
of  persons  of  some  note,  might  be  traced  the  action  of  an  excessive  in- 
dividualism or  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  passed  over. 
For  all  required,  on  the  special  subject  concerning  which  they  felt  most 
interested,  a  certitude  and  settlement  which  is  not  attainable  by  any 
man  as  to  such  matters.  Nor,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  do  thej  seem 
before  their  secession  to  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Churches  as  a  whole.  At  least  this  was  the  case 
with  Mr.  Capes,  as  now  candidly  confessed  to  the  public  in  his  "  Reasons 
for  Returning  to  the  Church  of  England.''  ^  And  he  now  acknowIedget<, 
whatever  the  particular  assumption  may  have  been  in  the  ease  of  other 
seceders,  whereon  the  argumentation  rested  which  to  them  personally 
justified  their  conversion,  that  there  always  was  an  assumption,  itself 
resting  on  nothing. 

"Ingenious  and  at  first  sight  convincing  as  are  tlie  various  theories  which  I 
have  sketched  in  the  precemng  chapter,  it  appears  on  examination  that  they 
one  and  all  break  down  when  tested  by  the  actual  facts  of  history.  They  all 
rest  upon  a  certain  assumption  concerning  Qod's  dealings  with  man  which  has 
no  foundation  in  reality.  They  overlook  the  one  great  fundamental  truth,  that 
we  can  form  no  rational  anticipations  as  to  what  God  would  be  likely  to  do  on 
any  given  occasion,  except  from  the  study  of  what  he  has  already  done  in  the 
past."— p.  42. 

The  assumption  which  originally  carried  the  writer  himself  over  to 
the  Roman  Church  was  this :  that  God  in  giving  a  miraculous  Reve- 

^  **  Reasons  for  Returning  to  the  Church  of  England.'*    By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capos, 
M.A.    London :  StnUian  and  Co.    1871. 
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lation  to  man  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  accompanied  it 
with  the  provision  of  an  infallible  authority  to  enforce  and  interpret 
it.  He  seems  fco  have  been  first  shaken  as  to  the  validity  of  this 
assumption  by  the  observation  of  the  vast  proportion  of  human  beings 
who  in  all  ages,  and  even  since  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  have 
lived  and  died  without  even  the  most  rudimentary  conceptions  of  a 
Deity.  That  an  Infallible  Church  should  exist,  during  a  small  segment 
of  the  world's  history,  which  could  have  exercised  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  the  larger  part  of  the  human  race,  and  which  has  exercised 
at  any  time  very  little  upon  the  rest,  would  involve  such  an  astounding 
inconsistency,  imply  such  a  waste  of  machinery  and  of  force,  as  to  be 
admissible  as  a  fact  only  upon  the  most  rigorous  historical  proof.  And 
there  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  the  author,  when  he  had  been 
already  about  five  years  in  the  Roman  communion,  a  suspicion  that  he 
and  his  Catholic  teachers  had  been  using  such  words  as  ''  certainty  " 
and  "  infallibility  "  in  very  diSerent  senses.  Tor  the  sound  "  Catholics  '* 
had  been  claiming  for  their  Church  a  certainty  and  infallibility  extend- 
ing even  to  the  historical  facts  and  events  of  Christianity  as  they  received 
them,  and  not  only  to  the  interpretation  of  records,  or  exposition  of 
doctrine ;  whereas  Mr.  Capes  had  been  supposing  that — 

"  The  Church  was  infallibly  guided  by  Ood  in  the  interpretation  of  the  written 
and  traditional  records  of  Christianity,  bat  that  this  infallibility  rested  upon  a 
belief  in  Christianity  itself  which  was  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  moral  and 
historical  evidence,  —p.  60. 

Hence  as  the  interpretation  by  the  voice  of  the  infallible  interpreter 
concerns  a  material  which  rests  on  probable  proof  or  moral  evidence  only, 
the  resulting  declarations  of  the  Church  cannot  themselves  rise  above 
the  moral  or  probable  certitude  of  their  historical  basis.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Roman  view  was  consistent  with  itself,  and  that  the 
convert,  like  many  others,  had  been  hasty  in  joining  himself  to  a  com- 
munion of  which  he  had  not  thoroughly  mastered  the  principles. 
Perhaps  this  haste  is  even  more  conspicuously  proved  by  what  the 
author  says  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation  (pp.  96-103).  When 
the  hold  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  him  was  already  becoming 
loosened,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  a  claim  to  infallibility 
must  be  groundless  on  the  part  of  a  Church  which  should  deliver  as 
truth  a  doctrine  contradictorv  to  reason,  and  at  variance  with  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  senses ;  and  such  he  then  found  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation to  be.  It  certainly  is  surprising  that  he  should  previously 
have  taken  the  plunge  of  submitting  to  the  Roman  Church  with- 
out informing  himself  concerning  its  doctrine  on  so  capital  a  point. 
He  seems  to  have  discovered  only  when  too  late  that  the  argument 
whereby  it  is  sometimes  controversially  defended  is  founded  upon  a  dis- 
tinction between  substance  and  accident,  or  attribute,  belonging  to  an 
unreal  and  exploded  philosophy ;  but  neither  the  hoUowness  of  that 
distinction  nor  the  paramount  authority  of  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
occurred  to  him  in  time.  Mr.  Capes  is  not  only  a  person  of  superior 
education,  but  he  must,  one  should  think,  have  been  perfectly  acquainted 
at  least  with  the  "Catechismus  Romanus,'*  wherein  the  distinctioa 
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between  the  substances  and  the  species  or  forms  of  substances  in  the 
Eucharist  is  expressly  laid  down  ;  the  mere  knowledge  of  controversy 
which  must  be  presumed  in  a  person  already  ordained  in  the  English 
Church,  must  have  informed  him  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist  requires  the  supposition  that  after  the  consecration  of  the 
Elements  the  substances  of  flesh  and  blood  are  present,  but  not  under 
the  forms  which  properly  belong  to  them  ;  while  the  forms  proper  to 
bread  and  wine  are  there,  but  without  the  presence  of  the  substances 
in  which  they  naturally  inhere.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Capes  says,  that 
until  the  recent  decree  the  Boman  Church  had  not  anywhere  in  terms 
laid  claim  to  infallibility  on  all  possible  subjects ;  nor  as  far  as  we  can 
fairly  judge,  was  it  a  Church  infallible  to  that  extent  which  he  and 
other  Anglicans  when  they  left  their  original  Communion  were  in 
search  of.  But  they  required  to  find,  and  for  a  time  thought  they  had 
found,  a  Church  infallible  in  all  things  requisite  to  salvation,  a  Church 
moreover  asserting  of  itself  that  out  of  its  pale  is  no  salvation — extra 
quam  nemo  salvus  esse  potest — a  claim  as  religiously  and  morally  shock- 
ing as  the  claim  to  infallibility  is  intellectually  absurd.  For  ourselves 
we  can  see  but  little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  monstrosity  of  the  claim 
to  exclusive  salvability  and  of  that  to  exclusive  infallibility ;  but  it  is 
very  intelligible  how  some  of  those  who  were  not  shocked  at  the  claim 
to  an  exclusive  title  to  salvation,  in  which  they  believed  themselves  to 
participate,  should  have  been  startled  at  a  doctrine  of  mere  Papal  infal- 
libility, a  privilege  in  which  personally  they  could  have  no  share.  We 
must  confess  that  in  our  judgment  the  reasons  given  for  return- 
ing to  active  ministration  in  the  Church  of  England  are  not  by  any 
means  logically  coherent.  They  hardly  profess  to  be  more  than  an 
apologia;  at  the  same  time,  the  candour  and  courage  must  be  admired 
which  have  induced  the  author  to  communicate  to  the  world  so  much 
personal  history  of  a  period  in  his  life  which  must  have  been  so  painful 
and  trying  to  himself. 

The  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  on  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
the  New  Testament"^  has  for  its  object  to  direct  the  attention  of 
English  Churchmen,  if  they  would  be  wise  in  time,  to  the  really 
primitive  forms  of  Christian  ordinances  as  they  may  be  gathered  from 
the  New  Testament  itself.  The  looseness  with  which  the  word 
"  primitive "  is  applied  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  has  had  a  very  misleading  effect  upon 
clerical  students.  Dr.  Jacob  effectually  pares  away  the  superstitions 
which  have  g^own  over  the  Christian  cultus  by  showing  how  they 
have  all  issued  from  one  root — namely,  the  assumption  on  the  part  of 
Christian  ministers  of  a  supernatural  sacerdotal  power;  and  also  by 
submitting  to  a  detailed  examination  all  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament  which  have  been  alleged  in  support  of  any  of  them.  He 
then  does  not  fail  to  press  the  argument  from  the  "  speaking  silence  " 
of  the  apostolic  writers  ;  for  it  is  certainly  inconceivable,  if  episcopal 


*  ''The  Eocleuasticul  Polity  of  the  New  Testameot :  a  Study  for  the  Present 
GriBia  in  the  Church  of  England."  By  the  Hev.  G.  A.  Jacob,  D.D.,  late  Head- 
Master  of  Christ's  Hospital.    London :  Strahan  and  Co.    1871. 
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governinent  and  sncceFsion,  priesthood,  and  priestly  absolution,  bap- 
tismal grace,  propitiation  in  the  Eucharist,  or  even  the  conveyance  in 
the  Eucharist  of  a  supernatural  grace,  were  really  elements  of  Christian 
truth,  that  the  Apostles  should  have  passed  them  over  without  notice. 
In  the  course  of  seven  chapters  Dr.  Jacob  reviews  the  Scriptural  and 
eariiest  Patristic  evidence  on  the  points  at  issue,  and  it  should  espe- 
cially be  pointed  out  how  flimsy  many  of  the  superstitious  claims  which 
he  controverts  are  made  to  appear,  when  as  a  cool  but  ripe  scholar  he 
examines  in  the  original  the  Scriptural  texts  by  which  it  is  endeavoured 
to  support  them.     There  are  excellent  notes,  for  instance,  on  "  priest- 
hood "  and  connected  terms  at  p.  106 ;  on  "  ordain,"  &c.,  which  in 
the  English  version  stands  for  no  less  than  twelve  different  Greek 
words   (p.   116),  on  olKia  and  oIkoq  at   pp.  191-193.      The  eighth 
chapter  is  entitled  "  Application  and  Conclusion,"  wherein  the  author 
recognises  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England  is  from  various  causes 
rapidly  approaching  a  position,  wherein  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
to  entitle  it  the  Church  of  the  Nation,  or  to  continue  it  as  a  national 
institution.     The  causes  of  this  state  of  things  he  finds — ^first,  in  the 
unsuitableness  of  many  parts  of  the  present  Church  system,  by  reason 
of  its  stiffness  and  inflexibility,  to  the  present  state  of  society  and  life 
among  us ;  secondly,  in  internal  dissensions,  notwithstanding,  an  J  i;i 
the  face  of,  a  professed  uniformity  and  declared  unanimity,  which  must 
necessarily  not  only  demoralize  the  members  and  ministers  of  the 
Church  itself,  but  also  undermine  public  confidence  in  a  Communion 
which  finds  itself  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  condition  ;  thirdly,  in  the  want 
of  union   and  consolidaiion  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  other 
Christian  bodies,  whether   Christian    Churches  in  this  country,  or 
Churches  in  other  lands.    Dr.  Jacob  deserves  very  highly  of  his  own 
Church  for  opening  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  way  he  has,  if 
yet  it  may  be  done  in  time.     For  of  late  there  has  been  heard  much 
of  Christian  Reunion ;  but  the  Reunion  in  view  has  been  one  pre- 
supposing an  exclusive  episcopal  theory — a  reunion  with  the  Roman 
and  Greek  Churches,  because  of  their  episcopacy,  and  notwithstanding 
doctrines  and  practices  which   English   people  of  the  Reformation 
period  designated  as  gross  "  corru];tions :"  moreover,  there  has  been  no 
evidence  to  daow  that  such  a  reunion  could  be  negotiated  at  all,  much 
less  on  an  equal  footing.     On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Jacob  says — 

"  A  union  or  close  alliance  with  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland,  and 
xfi{\\  other  orthodox  Protestant  bodies,  Episoopal  or  Presbyterian,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  in  other  parts,  would  necessarily  strengthen  our  bands  as  well  aa 
theirs,  and  would  greatly  further  the  cauae  of  apostolic  Christianity  throughout 
the  world.  And  looking  nearer  home  at  the  bodies  of  Christian  men  in  England 
itself,  as  sound  in  the  faith  as  we  are,  and  holdiug  all  or  almost  all  the  Articles 
of  our  Church,  but  unfortunately  separated  from  us  altogether  into  different 
sects  and  denominations,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  if  they  could  be  united 
with  us  in  one  religious  eommunity  it  would  be  an  iininense  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Church,  comprehending  as  it  would  within  its  borders  almost 
the  whole  of  the  nation's  religious  life." — p.  333. 

There  is  an  unforiuDAte  word,  "  orthodox,"  in  ihe  above  qnoiation 
which  shows  that  Dr.  Jacob  has  not  as  jet  by  any  means  mastered 
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tbe  only  efficient  principle  upon  which  religious  association  could  he 
based — namely,  that  Christian  communities,  instead  of  inquiring  into 
the  more  or  less  of  each  other's  "orthodoxy,"  should  be  ready  to 
recognise  as  Christian  Churches  all  communions  which  claim  that  title 
for  themselves.  It  also  seems  as  if  he  were  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  forming  one  religious  community  out  of  the  various  orthodox 
Christian  bodies  now  existing  in  the  country  as  sects  more  or  less 
mutually  hostile.  But  **  fusion — confusion."  If  Dr.  Jacob  had  said 
that  the  religious  life  of  the  nation  would  be  largely  profited  by  the 
exhibition  of  some  mutual  friendliness  and  of  some  Christian  courtesies, 
as  in  the  interchange  of  pulpits  between  ministers  of  different  deno- 
minations, his  sketch  of  the  future  would  not  have  appeared  altogether 
so  Utopian.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  courageous  enough  in  advo- 
cating a  revision  of  the  Church  of  England  Liturgy,  on  the  principle 
of  eliminating  those  portions  which  countenance  a  Bacerdotalism  and  a 
9aeramemtaltsm,  for  which  no  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  compass 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  whole  of  his  practical  application  is  very 
sensible  and  very  temperate.  There  is,  however,  one  point  to  which 
we  would  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  his  attention  as  a  favourer  of 
liturgical  reform  and  ecclesiastical  comprehension.  There  is  certainly 
no  authority  in  the  New  Testament  for  incorporating  Creeds  iu  public 
worship,  or  attaching  them  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments.  At 
pages  24>9,  250,  Dr.  Jacob  acknowledges  that  there  is  no  apostolic 
foundation  for  any  of  tho  commonly  received  creeds ;  and  wc  believe 
the  first  who  authorized  the  recital  of  a  creed  in  public  worship  was 
Peter,  surnamed  the  Fuller,  Bishop  of  Aniiooh,  a  Monophysite,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  cntury.  The  recital  of  creeds  by  a  mixed 
congregation  forms  one  (if  the  most  repellent  features  in  tlie  public 
worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  to  tho  removal  of  which 
those  who  are  still  hopeful  of  a  true  Reformation  of  its  Formularies 
would  do  well  to  direct  their  especial  attention. 

There  may  be  faults  or  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Causes ;  and  particularly  there  may  he  insufficient  provision  for  pre- 
serving consistency  in  consecutive  judgments,  because  each  Committee 
ceases  to  exist  as  a  Court  when  its  sentence  or  report  to  the  Crown 
has  been  delivered.  The  number  of  its  constituent  members  may  also 
sometimes  be  too  large,  occasioning,  not  un frequently,  a  garbling, 
dislocating,  and  castrating,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  general  con- 
currence, of  some  judgment,  which  in  its  original  draft  was  perfectly 
consistent  and  effective.  There  are  certainly  traces  of  some  such  process 
in  the  JEssay*  and  JEteviews  Judgment,  in  the  Voysey  and  in  the  Purchaa 
Judgments.  3    The  halting  character  of  this  last  judgment  in  its 

*  *'  Secular  Judgments  in  Spiritoal  Matters :  oonsidenid  in  Relation  to  some 
Beoent  Event*."  By  theBev.OrbeyShiplej,M.A.  London :  Joseph  Masters.  1871. 

"The  Purohas  Judgment.  A  Letter  of  Acknowledgment  iu  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  one  of  tbe  Lords  oif  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
CounciL'*  By  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Exegesis  at  Oxford,  and 
Caoon  of  St  Paul's ;  together  with  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Writer.'*  By  tbe  Bev.  E.  B. 
Posey,  D.D.,  Beg.  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Cbrist*s  Church.  London  : 
Bivingtons.    1871. 
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phraseology,  with  its  angrammatical  grammar,  have  given  some  occa- 
sion to  those  who  dislike  the  substance  of  it  to  impugn  its  authority. 
What  we  mean  will  be  plain  by  comparing  the  explanation,  as  given  in 
the  judgment,  of  the  Rubric  before  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  which 
it  is  urged  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Purchas  is  at  variance  with  the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  Martin  v,  Mackonochie.  "  Whatever  may  be  the  true 
law  of  the  case,  the  Judicial  Committee  would  here  appear  to  have 
given  contradictory  constructions  of  a  single  sentence  "  (Liddon,  p.  9). 
The  issues,  however,  in  the  two  cases  were  altogether  distinct :  in  the 
case  of  Maekonochie,  the  question  was  concerning  the  "  posture  "  of 
the  minister  when  saying  the  prayer  of  consecration ;  that  is,  whether 
he  should  kneel  or .  stand ;  in  the  Purchas  case  it  was  concerning  his 
"position,"  whether  he  should  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
looking  Eastward,  with  his  back  to  the  people,  or  at  the  North  end, 
where  he  could  be  seen  by  them.  It  was  certainly  a  loose  expression 
to  say,  in  the  former  (the  Mackonochie)  Judgment,  that  the  words 
"  standing  before  the  table  govern  the  whole  sentence,*'  by  which  they 
could  only  have  meant  the  whole  sentence  relatively  to  the  question 
then  before  them — namely,  the  question  of  posture,  with  which  the 
word  "  before  "  has  nothing  to  do.  The  Committee  would  have  been 
perfectly  clear  of  inconsistency  and  perfectly  safe  if  they  had  stopped 
at  the  preceding  period — "  they  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  priest  is 
intended  to  continue  in  one  position  during  the  prayer."  But  with  au 
excessive  anxiety,  not  unfrequently  the  cause  of  trouble,  to  abstain  from 
opening,  or  even  hinting  at,  questions  not  then  and  there  before  the 
Court,  or  in  consequence  of  some  chopping  and  garbling  in  finally 
settling  the  sentence,  they  allowed  to  fall  out  of  sight  the  possibility 
of  another  question  arising  as  to  which  ''  standing  before  "  would  not 
"govern  the  whole  sentence.'*  If  they  had  simply  adhered  more 
closely  to  Wheatly,  who  used  to  be  considered  a  good  authority  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  two  judgments  might  have  been  so  drawn  up 
as  to  be  perfectly  coherent,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
following  paragraph  was  not  before  the  Committee ;  they  only  became 
obscure  when  they  varied  from  Wheatly — 

"  If  it  be  asked  whether  the  Priest  is  to  say  this  prayer  standing  before  the 
Table,  or  at  the  North-end  of  it ;  I  answer,  at  the  North-end  of  it :  for  according 
to  the  rules  of  grammar,  the  participle  tianding  must  refer  to  the  verb  order3^ 
and  not  to  the  verb  wy.  So  that  whilst  the  Priest  is  ordering  the  Bread  and 
Wine,  he  is  to  stand  before  the  Table :  but  when  he  says  the  prajer,  he  is 
to  stand  so  as  that  he  may  with  the  more  readiness  and  decency  break  the  Bread 
be/ore  the  people,  which  must  be  on  the  North-side.  For  if  he  stood  before 
the  Table,  his  Body  would  hinder  the  people  from  seeing :  so  that  he  must  not 
stand  there,  and  consequently  he  must  stand  on  the  North-side,  there  being  in 
our  present  Rubric  no  other  place  mentioned  for  performing  any  part  of  this 
sacred  Office.  In  the  Romish  Church  indeed  they  alwavs  stand  be/ore  the 
AJtar  during  the  time  of  Consecration,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 

eye-witnesses  of  their  operation  in  working  their  pretendea  miracle 

Por  were  the  people  to  look  on  and  see  what  is  done  at  such  time,  they  would 
be  apt  to  have  less  esteem  of  it ;  and  therefore  they  think  it  the  best  way  to 
skreen  it  from  their  eyes  by  the  intervention  of  the  Priest's  body.  But  our 
Church  enjoins  the  direct  contrary,  and  that  for  a  direct  contrary  reason." — 
Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer,    8rd  ed.,  1720,  p.  294. 
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The  Bev.  Stx>pford  Brooke's  Yolume  of  Sermons  in  reference  to  the 
Yoysey  Judgment  is  a  most  timely  publication,^  and  one  for  which  the 
Hheral  members  and  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  a  certain 
section  of  them,  must  be  very  grateful  to  him.  There  has  certainly  pre- 
vailed a  general  impression  that  the  Committee  in  this  case  not  only 
did  not  make  further  application  of  the  principles  which  governed  the 
Gorham  and  the  Essays  and  Reviews  decisions,  but  even  withdrew  to 
some  extent  the  liberty  which  had  already  been  conceded.  And  there 
was  some  reason  for  this  impression.  The  Committee  appeared  to  avail 
themselves  greedily  of  openings  given  them  by  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Yoysey  carried  on  the  controversy ;  and  to  lay  down  definitions  as 
to  several  doctrines  which  had  not  previously  been  specially  defined  by 
authority  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  three  points  to  which  Mr. 
Brooke  especially  directed  the  attention  of  his  congregation  in  these 
discourses,  and  in  respect  of  which  he  asserted,  or  reasserted,  the  liberty 
both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Atonement 
and  of  Original  Sin,  together  with  the  Liberty  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
The  Committee  insisted  on  a  phrase  in  the  second  Article  of  the 
Church — **^  to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us" — which  the  then  Judges  had 
abstained  from  pressing  in  Mr.  Heath's  case ;  which  is  supported,  in  the 
letter,  by  a  single  passage  only  of  St.  Paul ;  and  which  it  is  well  known 
18  treated  by  an  influential  and  much  respected  school  as  no  more  than 
equivalent  to  ''  reconcile  us  to  his  Father."  In  the  course  of  his  vindi* 
cation  of  some  such  explanation  as  this  of  a  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  which  he  conceives  to  be  tenable  within  the  formularies 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Brooke  distinguishes  between  the 
phrases  of  Christ  suffering  ''  for  us"  and  Christ  suffering  '^  instead  of 
us ;"  and  he  is  led  in  the  course  of  his  exposition  to  put  forth  the 
following  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  union  of 
the  two  natures  in  one  Christ — 

**  It  was  then  a  man  that  spoke  these  words  ?  Bat  we  are  told  that  He  was 
also  Divine,  that  the  Word  was  incarnate  in  Jesus.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Churoh  of  England,  and  I  have  often  stated  my  belief  in  it.  But  the 
qnestion  at  present  is,  how  far,  at  the  time  when  these  words  were  spoken,  had 
tne  Divine  lutture  become  at  one  with  the  haman  nature  of  Christ  P  I  would 
suggest  that  if  God  had  in  all  His  fulness,  at  this  time,  united  Himself  to  Christ, 
so  tnat  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  were  entirely  blended  then  into  one 
Human  Divine  Person,  Christ  could  neither  have  suffered  nor  struggled  with 
evil,  nor  died,  and  the  whole  story  becomes  fictitious." — ^p.  32. 

And  he  conceives  that  ^'  the  communication  of  the  Divine  Word  to  the 
Man  Christ  Jesus  was  a  gradual  communication,"  that,  for  instance, 
the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  exhibits  a  crisis  in  the  process  whereby 
the  human  was  becoming  perfect  and  adequate  to  a  full  union  with  the 
"  Word."  Mr.  Brooke  is  thus  wide  apart  from  the  8eor($n>ff  doctrine,  and 
if  we  were  to  describe  him  in  terms  of  ancient  controversy,  might  be 
called  a  Nestorian.    The  Nestorians,  or  some  of  them,  held,  if  we 

*  "  Freedom  in  the  Ohuroh  of  England.  Six  Sermooa  augseeted  by  the  Yoysey 
Jadffment,  preaehed  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  York  Street."  By  the  Rev.  Stopfoid 
A.  Brooke,  Hon.  Chaplain  to  the  Qaeen.    London  :  King  and  Co.    1871. 
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recollect  right,  three  marked  stages  in  the  human-divine  fife  of  Jesas, 
which  they  called  '^  births" — His  birth  from  His  mother,  His  birth 
from  the  water  of  His  baptism,  and  His  birth  from  the  grave  or  resur- 
rection. And  according  to  Mr.  Brooke  there  would  not  upon  the  Cross — 

"Have  been  as  jet  that  communication  of  the  Divine  Word  to  Him  which  would 
free  Him  from  pain  and  death,  and  the  struggle  of  human  nature  with  these 
things.  As  a  perfectly  holy  man,  but  in  entire  spiritual  union  with  the  Di?ine 
Word,  He  would  meet  the  dark  power  of  death  upon  the  cross.  When  that 
w]Bs  overcome  by  His  human  will,  when  in  dying  he  conquered  death,  then  at 
his  Kesurrection  and  Ascension  the  union  of  tne  Divine  Word  to  a  perfect 
human  nature  would  take  place,  and  we  should  find  in  Him  perfect  God  and 
perfect  Man."— p.  34. 

The  school  to  which  we  have  already  referred  has  clung  to  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation  as  the  central  fact  of  Christianity,  although 
leaving  in  great  obscurity  what  theological  definition  they  would  give 
of  it :  in  the  quasi-Nestorian  exposition  of  it  presented  by  Mr.  Brooke 
in  this  sermon,  we  seem  to  have  a  clearer  statement  than  has  been  g^ven 
to  the  public  previously  of  a  definition  of  the  Incarnation,  or,  more  si^ctly 
speaking,  of  the  inhumanization  of  the  *' Word ;"  whereby,  as  Christ, 
He  became  the  representative  of  the  human  race,  and  by  the  offering  up 
of  the  race  in  His  own  person  *'  reconciled  the  Father  to  us"  (p.  89). 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  the  Arian  controversy,  but  in  that 
of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  discussions  that  Mr.  Brooke  would 
differ  from  received  doctrines.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  congre- 
gations which  admire  his  eloquence  care  for  or  are  capable  of  following 
the  theological  distinctions  which  he  draws.  But  it  is  only  just  to  all 
parties  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  as  a  champion  of  Mr.  Yoysey,  or  in 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Yoysey's  theology,  if  he  may  be  said  to  have  a 
theology,  that  Mr.  Brooke  has  delivered  this  protest.  He  would  not 
limit  Mr.  Yoysey's  liberty  any  more  than  he  would  limit  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's ;  but  the  use  he  will  make  of  his  own  is  very  different  from  the 
use  which  either  of  those  will  make  of  theirs.  We  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Brooke  into  his  discourses  on  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  and  the 
Liberty  of  Biblical  Criticism ;  but  as  to  the  supposed  effect  of  the 
recent  judgment  in  bar  of  critical  discussions  of  the  contents  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  are  inclined  to  think  with  Mr.  Brooke,  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  check  any  criticism,  whether  of  the  text,  or  of  the  history,  or  even 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  contents  of  the  Scripture,  if  conducted  in  a 
temperate  and  scholar-like  manner. 

The  Bev.  J.  D.^^La  Touche  in  a  brief  sermon^  expresses  his  sympathy 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Yoysey,  and  explains  to  his 
parishioners  the  principle  on  which  he  feels  it  his  duty,  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  bearing  of  the  recent  judgment,  to  retain  his  office 
and  position.  Quoting  from  the  Ordination  Service,  he  lays  it  down  that 
the  primary  obligation  of  the  clergyman  is  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to 

'  ''The  late  Dedaion  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Comieil  in  the  Gam  of  the  Bev. 
Charies  V^iey,  Vioar  of  HeaUiugh.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish  Ghuroh  of 
StokeMiy,  Diocese  of  Hereford."  §y  the  Rev.  J.  D.  La  Touche^  Yicar.  On  Sunday, 
Feb.  19th,  1871.    London  :  Triibner.     1871. 
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deliver  in  respect  of  the  Scriptures  that  only  which  he  shall  he  persuaded 
may  he  concluded  and  proved  from  the  same.  Legal  limitations  of  this 
primary,  personal,  and  ministerial  liberty  must  be  enforced  by  the 
officers  to  whom  it  belongs;  he  therefore  preaches  what  on  due 
research  he  believes  to  be  true,  and  "  leaves  to  his  superiors  the  task, 
if  necessary,  of  correcting  him." 

In  one  of  the  Discourses  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  be  presently 
referred  to,  he  says,  "  the  creed  of  Christendom  is  nearly  all  the  asser- 
tion of  facts ;"  and  then  he  recites  the  Articles  of  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed.     This  seems  to  be  a  very  unwise  proceeding  in  the  interest  of 
the  cause  which  he  has  in  hand ;  for  if  the  Creed  of  Christendom  con- 
sists in  a  belief  that  certain  facts  occurred,  and  in  doctrines  or  inferences 
founded  on,  or  deduced  from,  those  facts,  the  whole  of  Christianity  will 
have  to  stand  the  test  of  an  evidential  discussion.     To  this  kind  of  evi- 
dential discussion  the  facts  of  the  Bible  are  submitted  by  Mr.  Lumisden 
Strange  in  an  elaborate  and  careful  work,  entitled  ''  The  Bible :  is  it  the 
'  Word  of  God  ?'  "^    The  Bible  consists  of  facts  and  doctrine.     *'  The 
doctrine  may  be  tried  by  its  moral  consequences,  but  the  facts  must 
necessarily  be  established  by  evidence  of  their  occurrence."     It  should 
he  observed  that  such  an  examination  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible  has  a  twofold  bearing.     For  if 
many  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Bible,  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable or  even  incredible  in  themselves,  are  found  also  to  be  unsupported 
hy  such  evidence  as  is  required  for  the  establishing  of  any  ordinary 
event  in  history,  then  the  general  authority  of  the  record  in  which  they 
are  found  is  most  grievously  impaired.  The  tying  together  of  the  Bible 
as  a  whole  is  fatal  to  the  claim  made  for  it  as  a  whole  to  be  a  super- 
natural Bevelation,  or  the  ''  Word  of  God,"  if  in  any  details  its  con- 
tents are  manifestly  inconsistent  with  such  a  designation  ;  also,  if  any 
particular  fact  be  found  to  be  unsupported  by  evidence,  then  any  par- 
ticular doctrine  which  rests  upon  it  is,  in  the  degree  wherein  it  rests 
upon  it,  deprived  of  its  support.     Thus  supposing  the  Bible  to  assert 
the  doctrine  commonly  known  as  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  the 
general  authority  of  the  collective  Book  as  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
sense  of  supernatural  Bevelation  is  found  to  be  unsustainable,  then  its 
assertion  in  this  particular  cannot  possess  any  such  weight  as  to  com- 
mand assent  of  itself :  and  then,  secondly,  if  the  ''  facts,"  as  they  are 
called,  which  would  be  confirmatory  of  the.  doctrine,  those  especially 
which  relate  to  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  Incarnation,  are 
evidentially  unsustainable,  there  will  be  nothing  whatever  left  on  which 
the  doctrine  could  be  supported.  The  same  wiU  apply  to  the  assertions 
which  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  made  concerning  Himself:  the  ac- 
curacy of  His  words  as  reported  is  subject  to  historical  investigation ; 
and  so  are  the  miracles  attributed  to  Him,  which  might  be  appealed  to 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  absolute  truth  of  the  words.    In  any  case  there 
would  remain  room  for  discussion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  this  guarantee ; 
but  in  the  event  of  neither  the  words  themselves,  nor  the  miracles 

•  "ThA  Bible  :  is  it  the  <  Word  of  God  V  "    By  Thomas  Lumisden  Strange 
late  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madne.    London  :  Trttbner.    1871. 
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which  should  guarantee  their  truth,  resting  upon  sufficient  his- 
torical evidence,  this  testimony  concerning  Himself  is  obviously  re- 
duced to  nothing.  The  work  of  Mr.  Strange  confines  itself  to  passing 
in  review  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  so 
far  as  it  claims  to  exhibit  a  superhuman  or  divine  agency.  This 
includes  the  miracles  and  marvels  properly  so  called,  and  the  mira- 
culous history  of  Jesus  Himself.  The  review  of  the  Biblical  history 
thus  carried  through  is  quite  distinct  from  a  review  of  the  doctrine  as 
the  inner  content  of  the  Bevelation.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
same  process  which  is  gone  through  in  this  volume  should  be  frequently 
repeated  until  a  general  conviction  is  produced — ^that  if  the  vehicle 
breaks  down,  that  which  it  carries  must  come  to  the  ground.  We  can  re* 
commend  the  book  as  a  careful,  well  written,  and  exhaustive  discussion. 
Bishops  and  Dignitaries  may  reasonably  consider  themselves  called 
upon  to  come  forward  as  champions  on  the  side  of  received  beliefs,  against 
what  they  term  Infidelity,  whether  among  the  more  highly  educated, 
or  less  educated  classes ;  but  they  should  be  very  careful  as  to  the  argu- 
ments which  they  address  in  defence  of  their  creeds  to  any  public  assem- 
bly in  the  present  day.  The  Lecturers  who  are  put  forward  by  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society  cannot  be  said  to  observe  any  caution  of 
the  kind.  The  Archbishop  of  York  reproduces  the  old  argument,'  as 
Paley  adopted  it  from  Derham  and  Nieuwentyt — ^that  design  implies 
an  intelligent  designer,  unaware  that  in  employing  the  word  design  to 
describe  the  constitution  of  the  universe  he  b^s  the  whole  question 
at  issue,  which  is,  whether  the  observed  relations  between  the  various 
parts,  organizations,  and  co-existent  things  in  the  universe  can  only 
have  originated  in  design,  or  can  provably,  that  is,  evidentially  and  his- 
torically, be  traced  to  it.  The  issue  raised  by  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
and  met  by  Julian,  is  thus  summarily  stated— 

"  If  we  may  feel  morally  sure  that  man  would  not  be  left  by  his  Maker 
without  a  Bevelation  to  raise  him  out  of  his  state  of  misery  and  vice,  we  may 
be  doubly  sure  that  he  would  not  be  left  4000  years  without  it,  and  that  the 
revelation  being  made,  would  not  after  all  these  centuries  be  still  the  heirloom 
of  a  small  minoritv  of  our  race.  We  may  be  morally  sure  that  the  remedy 
would  be  wide  and  universal  as  the  disease ;  that  it  would  bear  upon  its  face 
the  unmistakeable  image  and  superscription  of  the  Divine  sender,  that  its 
origin  would  be  no  more  a  matter  of  doubt '  than  any  other  of  the  known  works 
of  uod '  with  which  we  are  familiar." 

The  Discourses  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  are  not  more  success- 
ful :  no  doubt  they  were  eloquent  and  impressive  in  delivery,  but  they 

7  «  Julian's  Beply  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  Lectnr«  of  the  Most  Bev. 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  delivered  in  conneztou  with  the  Christian  Eyidenoe 
Society,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  April  25,  1871."  Examined  and  criticised  by 
Julian. 

'*  Julian's  Eeply  to  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. — Science  and  Bevelation,  a  Lecture 
delivered  in  St.  Ueorge's  Hall,  April  28,  1871,  in  connexion  with  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society.  By  the  Very  Beverend  B.  Pajne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury."   Critically  examined  by  Julian.    London  :  TVttbner  and  Co.     1871. 

"  Christianity  in  relation  to  F^ee-thought,  Soepticiam,  and  Faith :  three  Discourses 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  With  Special  Beplies  by  Mr.  Charies  Bradlaugh. 
London  :  Austin  and  Co.    1871« 
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are  not  logical.  The  principal  fallacy  which  runs  through  the  Sermons 
concerns  the  terms  "  scepticism*'  and  "  infidelity/'  which  the  Bishop 
assumes,  without  proving  it,  are  wicked,  and  indeed  unnatural — ^that 
is  to  say,  when  men  hesitate  concerning,  or  deny  the  sufficiency  of,  the 
evidence  for  a  supernatural  Revelation  called  the  Christian ;  for  faith,, 
says  the  Bishop,  is  natural  to  man,  and  necessary  to  him  in  every 
stage  of  life ;  he  should  therefore  exhibit  it  in  the  matter  of  religion. 
It  is  obvious  to  contend  on  the  other  side  that  the  demand  made  upon 
faith  by  the  Christian  Advocate  is  far  in  excess  of  that  which  is 
demanded  in  the  ordinary  spheres  of  reason  and  action.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  in  his  replies  is  sometimes  rougher  than  was  needed,  but  very 
effective. 

Under  whatever  form  or  forms  it  may  be  anticipated  that  Chris- 
tianity shall  still  hold  its  own  in  the  civilized  world,  it  will  be  essential, 
if  it  is  to  do  so  on  any  grounds  of  reason,  that  the  account  of  its  origin 
should  find  a  seat  in  the  history  of  humanity  as  part  and  parcel  of  it ; 
the  agents  in  its  first  propagation  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
men  of  like  passions  with  other  men.  In  the  degree  that  the  origin  of 
Christianity  is  presumed  to  have  been  exceptional  and  miraculous,  to 
the  same  extent  will  the  relations  to  it  of  men  in  the  present  day  be 
felt  to  be  unreal  and  illusory.  While  retaining  his  hold  upon  the 
supernatural  origin  of  the  Qospel,  Dr.  Howson  has  written  a  very 
pleasing  volume  on  the  "Companions  of  St.  Paul.'"  His  opening 
paragraph  shows  the  extent  to  which  he  will  carry  a  rational  historical 
view  of  the  personal  agents  in  the  New  Testament  drama — ^we  should 
rather  say,  the  limit  beyond  which  he  will  not  carry  it. 

'*  In  order  to  study  intelligently  the  character  of  any  man,  it  is  essential  to 
take  into  account,  not  ovlj  the  diBtingaishing  features  of  his  own  mind  and 
disposition,  but  also  the  circumstances  of  every  kind  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. These  circumstances  limit  and  direct  the  action  of  his  personality ; 
and  they  very  often  make  him,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  be  different  from  what 
he  was  at  the  first.  The  place  where  he  was  born,  the  scenes  that  environed 
his  childhood,  the  occupations  in  which  his  faculties  have  been  eiu;aged,  dl 
such  things  have  much  to  do  with  our  estimate  of  the  man  himself.  And  if 
we  snpjiose  that,  in  late  years,  he  finds  a  home  in  a  new  country,  that  his 
health  is  impaired  by  cbmate  or  other  causes,  that  emi>loyments  different 
from  the  former  have  begun  to  occupy  his  attention,  it  is  evident  that  the 
course  of  his  biography  must  vary  accordingly." — ^pp.  1,  2. 

But  Dr.  Howson  does  not  perceive  how  entirely  this  rational  view 
of  the  only  method  whereby  any  man's  character,  or  work,  can  be  in- 
telligently estimated  is  altogether  neutralized  and  destroyed,  if  he 
admits,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  an  Apollos,  the  presence  of 
a  supernatural  factor  of  unknown  force  and  power.  Biographical 
sketches,  which  would  be  very  interesting  and  instructive  if  the 
movement  to  which  they  relate  were  understood  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  natural  evolution  of  religious  history,  cease  to  have  any  meaning 
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when  the  actors  are  supposed,  either  constantly  or  from  time  to  time, 
to  have  been  impelled,  or  sustained,  by  miraculous  inspiration. 

Veiling  the  more  repulsive  features  of  the  Evangelical  creed,  Dr.  0.  J. 
Yaughan,  in  last  year's  "  Temple  Sermons,"  endeavours  to  recommend 
it  as  the  basis  of  a  Christian  and  unselfish  life.*  In  his  creed  he  ex- 
pressly comprehends  not  only  the  doctrines  as  they  are  usually  set 
forth  by  orthodox  divines,  but  also  the  historical  or  material  facts  on 
which  they  are  founded,  or  which  they  seem  to  imply.  And  we  can 
quite  understand  that  it  is  not  from  a  dogmatical  dbposition,  but  by 
reason  of  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  that  he  "  cannot  acquiesce 
in  the  idealization  of  Gbspel  facts  ;"  he  '*  can  understand  what  fact  is, 
and  he  can  understand  what  thought  is" — ^as  if  thought  were  not  itself 
a  fact ;  an  event  to  him  is  an  event,  and  a  doctrine,  whether  precept 
or  warning,  is  to  him  a  doctrine  ;  but  "  an  ideal  foLct  is  neither  this  nor 
that,  he  can  make  nothing  of  it"  (pp.  114, 115).  His  process  is  this : 
he  "  settles  in  his  own  mind  who  Christ  is ;  that  he  is  not  man  only, 
but  God  also ;  and  thus  all  will  be  clear ;"  then  all  the  '^  facts  "  which 
would  be  "  diflBcult,"  **  perplexing,"  "  incredible,"  taken  by  them- 
selves, become  "intelligible,"  "probable,"  at  once.  And  thus] the 
Ascension,  for  instance,  "  becomes  a  fact— proved  like  other  facts  by 
evidence — ^but  needing  no  extraordinary  e^ddence  above  or  beyond 
them."  Conscious,  however,  that  that  "  fact  "has  far  less  than  ordi- 
nary evidence  to  support  it,  he  fancies  he  can  supply  its  deficiency  by 
such  rhetoric  as  this — ^"  that  there  is  any  grace  in  any  man,  that 
there  is  one  Church  planted,  or  one  life  changed,  or  one  soul  quick- 
ened, is  evidence,  evidence  enough,  of  the  Ascension-life  of  Jesus  " — 
p.  116. 

Dr.  Yaughan  is  Protestant  in  a  certain  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
anti-Sacerdotalist : — 

"I  will  say  of  Infallibility  that  instead  of  being  ashamed  that  we  have  it 
not— instead  of  apologizing  for  a  Reformation  which  cuts  us  off  from  it — 
mstead  of  seeking  sul^tittttes  for  it  in  general  councils,  the  four  or  the  seven, 
in  the  cometuiu  of  Catholic  antiquity,  or  the  semper  etubi^  of  an  oecumenical 
creed — all  so  many  shifts  and  evasions  of  an  uneasy  Anghcanism^we  count  it 
the  very  glory  of  our  Gospel  that  it  neither  offers  nor  sanctions  it ;  that  it  ex- 
pressly forbids  all  such  confidences,  and  makes  it  treason  against  Christ  and 
the  Spirit  so  much  as  to  ask  for  an  earthly  Rabbi,  or  to  yearn  after  a  human 
infaUibiUty."— p.  162. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  human  infallible  representative,  because  €K>d 
**  will  reveal  himself  by  a  direct  personal  intuition  "  to  the  soul  that 
seeks  him ;  hence  no  compromise  is  to  be  made  "  with  the  lying  vanities 
of  Sacerdotalism,"  whether  in  Italy  or  England.  But  the  author 
effectually  dethrones  Reason,  and  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  in  him 
to  speak,  as  in  the  former  quotation,  of  external  or  historical  evidence 
at  all.  In  many  of  these  discourses  there  is  a  generous  kind  of 
eloquence  and  force,  but  of  reasoning  and  logic  a  deficiency ;  and  yet 
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such  would  not  hare  been  out  of  place,  conBidering  the  congregation 
to  which  they  were  addressed. 

"Unity  in  Variety,"  by  the  Rev.  a.  W.  Weldon^  ig  a  well 
meaning  attempt  to  show  that  variety  in  religious  forms  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  moral  unity.  The  author  undertakes  to  extend  the 
celebrated  argument  of  Bishop  Butler  in  the  Analogy,  or  an  argument 
similar  to  it,  to  the  forms  which  Christianity  assumes.  As  in  the 
constitution  of  the  natural  but  not  otherwise  than  divine  Order,  there 
is  a  vast  variety  of  particulars  working  out  a  comprehensive  Unity,  so 
a  like  variety  of  forms  of  Christian  association,  Christian  devotion,  and, 
even  within  certain  limits,  of  Christian  creed,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  divine  design  in  sending  the  Gospel  into  the  world,  and 
analogous  with  the  divine  processes  in  other  realms  of  the  divine 
government.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  inculcate  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  But  Mr.  Weldon  is,  perhaps, 
not  aware  what  a  very  little  way  the  method  of  "  essentials  "  which 
he  recommends  will  carry  him,  or  perhaps  he  does  not  dare  to  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  a  unity  of  humanity  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Christian  essentials  as  he  understands  them.  The  following  extract 
will  show  the  extent  of  the  Church  boundaries  which  he  would  venture 
to  contemplate — 

"  The  duty  deyolving  upon  all  Christiaos  in  the  present  distracted  state  of 
Christendom,  is  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  set  aside  all  mere  secular  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  merge  their  minor  differences  into  the  practical  unity  of  the 
Church  in  all  eueiUial  points.  All  Christians  should  stand  fast  in  '  the  faith 
which  was  once  deliyered  to  the  saints/  That  faith  is  contained  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  New  Testament.  Any  departure  from  that  common  creed  of 
Christians,  involves  separation  from  the  oodj — the  Church.  This  being  the 
faith  which  Christ  came  down  from  heaven  to  establish  in  the  world,  and  which 
the  Holy  Qhost  inspired  the  Apostles  to  speak  and  write  for  our  instraction, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  we  should  value  U  as  the  greatest  trea- 
sure which  the  Church  possesses.  We  should  proclaim  our  esteem  and  love 
for  it,  count  every tkuuf  out  lost  for  the  excellency  of  it,  and  acknowledge  all  who 
hold  it  to  be  of  the  One  Body  with  us,  regardless  of  mere  outward  ceremonies 
or  forms  of  worship."— -pp.  131, 138. 

The  nineteenth  Volume  of  Messrs.  Claric's  "  Ante-Nicene  Christian 
Library"^^  consists  of  the  writings  of  Amobius,  translated  by  Dr.  A. 
H.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Hugh  Campbell.  Amobius  will  be  found  a  curious 
book  by  the  English  reader ;  he  will  meet  therein  with  a  vast  amount 
of  detail  concerning  the  heathen  mythology,  particularly  in  its  Grseco- 
Boman  forms,  but  with  very  little  information  respecting  early 
Christianity.  Amobius  urges  forcibly  enough  against  the  heathens  the 
absurdity  of  their  opinions  concerning  the  deities,  at  least  as  popularly 
held  and  embodied  in  various  worships,  but  he  gives  little  information 


M  «  Unity  10  Variety  :  a  Series  of  Arguments  based  on  the  Divine  Workmanship 
in  our  PUnet ;  the  Constitation  of  the  Hnmaa  Mind ;  and  the  inspired  History 
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about  the  Christian  belief  or  eultut.  His  immediate  object  was  to 
vindicate  the  Christians  from  the  accusation  of  having  brought  down 
calamities  upon  the  State,  which  might  rather,  according  to  him, 
have  been  attributed  to  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Pagans  themselves.  But  he  hardly  touches  on  the  Christian  theology. 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  a.d.  300. 
The  twentieth  Volume  of  the  series  comprises  the  works  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturges,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Archelaus^  translated  by 
the  Eev.  S.  D.  F.  Sidmond.  In  the  former  is  comprehended  a  some- 
what celebrated  creed,  said  to  have  been  revealed  to  Gregory  in  a 
vision,  exhibiting  very  nearly  the  Trinitarian  dogma,  as  afterwards 
defined  in  the  Councils  of  Nicsa  and  Constantinople :  Gregory  died 
▲.B.  264 ;  and  there  are  probably  many  interpolations  in  the  creed 
handed  down  as  his.  In  these  writings  themselves  Gregory  lays  no 
claim  to  the  wonder-working  power  afterwards  attributed  to  him, 
but  they  give  evidence  of  the  extent  of  growth  already  in  the  third 
century  of  Christian  dogmatism  and  superstition.  There  are  also  here 
translated  four  Discourses  of  Dionysius,  three  on  the  Annunciation,  and 
one  on  the  holy  Theophany  at  Christ's  Baptism.  In  these  the  title  of 
*^  Mother  of  God"  is  already  given  to  Mary,  who  is  declared  also  to  be 
**  ever  virgin  "  (post  partum  etiam\  and  there  is  the  rudiment  of  in- 
vocation of  her.  The  disputation  between  Manes  and  Archelaus 
(a.d.  278)  is  the  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
held  by,  or  imputed  to,  the  Manichseans.  The  disputants  on  either 
side  often  leave  their  opponents'  arguments  and  objections  really  un- 
answered ;  and  Manes  omits  to  press  his  adversary  with  the  necessaiy 
inference,  from  the  supposition  of  an  eternal  Hell — ^that  there  must  \k 
two  independent  sources  of  good  and  of  evil.  Finally,  are  given  in  this 
volume  translations  of  the  Syriac  documents  concerning  Edessa,  pub- 
lished by  the  late  Dr.  Cureton,  translated  by  the  Bev.  B.  P.  Pratten. 
The  tradition  concerning  the  correspondence  between  Abgar  king  of 
Edessa  and  Jesus  Christ  will  of  course  strike  the  general  reader  un- 
acquainted with  Eusebius  as  very  strange ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  it  will  marvel  at  the  weakness 
which  led  Dr.  Cureton  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  a  history  which 
moderns  had  long  given  up  as  fabulous,  because  he  found  it  preserved 
in  a  Syriac  version. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  "Critical  Miscellanies "^- 
has  already  appeared  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Beview ;"  but  there  is  an 
essay  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume  which  is  also  well 
worthy  of  perusal,  entitled  "  Some  Greek  Conceptions  of  Social  Growth." 
Anything  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  Philosophy  of  Society  could  not 
have  arisen  until  modem  times,  and  late  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Nor  did  the  Greeks  even  build  up  a  "  Science"  of  Society ;  as  to  the 
Bomans,  who  have  been  greatly  admired  for  their  practical  and  admi- 
nistrative faculties,  and  justly  so  in  a  certain  sense,  they  never  advanced — 
not  even  their  best  thinkers  ever  advanced,  on  the  subject  of  human 
society,  beyond  the  crudest  empiricism.    Including  the  Stoical  Utopia, 
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which  was  the  finest  speculative  effort  of  ckssical  antiquity  in  that 
direction,  we  meet  with  nothing  hotter  than  a  philosophy  in  the  air,  or 
materials  for  a  science  ill  ohserved  and  ill  put  together.    The  special 
suhject  of  Mr.  Morley's  essay  is  stated  to  he,  **  Some  of  the  Concep- 
tions of  Social  Progress  that  were  entertained  hy  the  Two  most  lUus- 
triousof  Ancient  Thinkers."  And  as  is  usual  when  Plato  comes  under  dis- 
cussion, there  ensues,  almost  necessarily,  some  confusion  hetween  the 
Platonic  method  and  the  Socratic,  if  not  hetween  the  Platonic  philo* 
sophy  and  the  Socratic.    Socrates  is  here  praised,  as  he  always  is,  for 
having  heen  the  first  to  enunciate  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man."    He  did  something  like  it^  hut  not  at  all  in  the  sense  in 
which  a  Pope,  much  less  a  Comte,  would  have  understood  the  maxim. 
He  turned  aside  from  the  study  of  causes  and  of  divine  origins,  hecause 
he  saw  the  investigation  was  hopeless,  hut  not  hecause  he  thought  the 
knowledge  of  things  divine  and  eternal,  if  it  had  heen  attainable,  would 
have  been  of  less  worth  than  that  of  things  mundane  and  human.  He  also 
took  to  an  investigation  of  social  motives  and  relations  in  detail,  not 
so  much  from  a  sense  of  "  ought,"  as  we  understand  it,  as  from  a  feel- 
ing that  such  knowledge  was  very  useful  in  order  to  get  on  any  how  in 
human  society.    Thus  indirectly  as  it  were,  and  unintentionally,  he 
originated  both  the  inductive   method  of  inquiry  and  a  particular 
science — ^namely,  the  social  science.   Mr.  Morley  appreciates  very  justly 
the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  of  arriving  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  the  extent  in  which  Plato  represents  accurately 
the  personality,  method,  convictions,  ''either  of  Socrates  or  of  himself;" 
and  he  concludes  that  *'  in  the  sphere  of  political  philosophy,  at  any  rate, 
it  b  useless  to  search  the  Platonic  writings  for  any  one  coherent,  posi- 
tive, and  systematic  theory  of  social  movement"  (p.  314).    Neither 
Plato  nor  Aristotle  appears  to  have  entertained  any  conception  of  what 
the  modems  understand  by  social  progress.     The  origin  of  human 
society  is  traced  back  to  the  family,  especially  by  Aristotle,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  blot  concerning  slavery,  as  to  which  he  seems 
to  consider  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  as  natural  as  that 
between  parent  and  child,  his  account  of  it  is  the  more  consistent 
of  the  two.     The  cohesion  of  society  is  demonstrated  to  be  due  to 
community  of  needs  and  to  diversity  of  special  individual  abilities; 
but  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  philosophers  soon  diverge 
to    the    consideration    of  forms   of  government  and    constitutions, 
with  their   revolutions.     Mr.   Morley  considers  the  description  of 
the  succession  of  social  states  presented  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books 
of  "  Plato's  Bepublic  "  to  have  been  unsurpassed  as  a  piece  of  social 
philosophy  untQ  the  appearance  of  Comte's  great  work ;  one  defect  of 
it  is  that  no  indication  is  given  of  any  means  by  which  the  succession 
of  revolutions  can  be  arrested,  or  the  fatal  circle  of  constitutions  be 
broken  through.     Neither  in  Plato  nor  in  Aristotle  do  we  observe 
any  prevision  of  the  vast  changes  in  the  conditions  of  humanity, 
or    of   the    vast    development    of    human    capabilities   in  modem 
times,  and  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet  reached.    The  Attic  poet 
seems  to  have  conceived  of  man,  more  truly  than  the  philosophers 
did,  as  boundless  in  resources   whatever  the  future  might  bring— 
wavroK6pot,  Airopos  fir  Miv  epxerai  ro  fiiWov : — all  which  renders  it  the 
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more  lamentable  that  whatever  other  advanoee  we  may  have  made 
beyond  those  political  speculators,  we  should  still  be  ringing  the  changes 
upon  monarchy  and  absolutism,  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  timocracy 
and  plutocracy,  democracy  and  ochlocracy,  as  of  old. 

In  his  epoch-making  work  on  "  Intelligence,"  ^  now  translated  into 
English,  M.  Taine  undertakes  to  examine  those  psychological  pheno- 
mena or  facts,  and  those  only,  which,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under 
observation.  Thus  he  applies  to  mental  science  the  same  method 
which  has  proved  so  fruitlul  in  other  departments.  All  science  is 
founded  upon  observation  of  particulars  and  their  mutual  relations ; 
and  this  observation  must  not  be  interrupted  by  speculation  con- 
cerning their  causes  or  concerning  entities,  which  may  be  imagined, 
or  assumed,  to  lie  beneath  them,  but  of  the  r^  ejistenoe  of  whidi 
there  can  be  no  demonstration.  The  particular  facts,  on  the  obser- 
vation and  analysis  of  which  any  science  of  psychology  can  be  reared, 
are  our  cognitions;  and  we  must  not  assume,  nor  admit — ^unless 
our  investigations  should  necessarily  lead  us  to  such  conclusions — ^the 
existence  of  any  faculty,  or  power,  or  any  essence,  such  as  is  commonly 
called  soul,  as  the  substance  out  of  which  our  cognitions  spring, 
and  to  which  they  properly  belong.  At  first,  indeed,  it  may  appear  as 
if  "  soul "  were  assumed  in  the  very  term  itself,  *'  psychological ;"  but 
this  word  is  only  employed  in  M.  Taine's  discussions  to  designate 
certain  groups  of  phenomena  which  are  distinguished  from  certain 
other  groups  classified  as  physiological.  Even  this  distinctive  nomen- 
clature will  hardly  stand  its  ground  in  the  end — ^that  is  to  say,  that 
^jnfxv  and  ^vacc  do  not  mutually  exclude  each  other ;  they  are  rather  dif- 
ferent sides  of  one  and  the  same  universe ;  or  if  one  of  them  is  compre- 
hended in  the  other,  i//v^  is  comprehended  in  ^wcc*  Retaining,  how- 
ever, the  distinction  provisionally  between  psychology  and  physiology, 
our  cognitions  are  psychological  facts ;  they  emerge,  moreover,  in  con- 
nexion with  physiological  facts,  uniformly  and  necessarily.  The  psycho- 
logical analysis  issues  in  the  following  results.  Our  sensations  are 
mental  representatives,  internal  signs  of  external  facts  exciting  them. 
Each  sensation  is  to  us  the  substitute  for  some  external  event,  uniformly 
and  consistently,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  world 
around  us.  Further,  mental  images  are  substitutes  for  sensations,  and 
general  names  or  common  nouns  are  substitutes  for  images  and  sensa- 
tions impossible  to  experience  (pp.  149, 160).  Thus  ideas,  whether 
more  or  less  abstract,  are  sensations  or  images  of  a  certain  kind ;  images 
are  sensations  capable  of  revival ;  at  the  foundation  of  all  we  find  sen- 
sation, and  here  we  are  at  the  limits  of  the  mental  world  (p.  151).  It 
then  follows  to  trace  the  correspondence  or  relation  between  the  mental 
or  psychologically  observed  fiu^ts  and  physiological  facts ;  and  M.  Taine 
gives  the  interesting  results  of  a  great  number  of  ^recent  experiments 
on  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  both  in  man  and 
other  animals,  showing  the  intimate  and  necessary  connexion  between 
the  parts  of  that  material  organization  and  the  mental  processes.   Thus 

"  **  On  Intelligence."     By  H.  Taine.    Ti»nBl»ted  from  the  French  by  T.  D. 
Haye,  and  revised  by  the  Author.    Part  I.    London :  Beeve  and  Co.     1871. 
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if  the  cerebral  lobes  are  atrophied  in  mau  he  becomes  idiotic ;  if  thej 
are  removed  by  experiment  in  other  animals  mere  sensation  remains ; 
but  the  power  of  connecting  sensations  into  orderly  images  is  deficient. 
He  ezempliijes  in  the  case  of  animal  instincts — 

**  A  beaver  shut  up  in  an  enclosure  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  who  collects 
pieces  of  wood  and  mortar  to  make  a  dam  of  which  he  has  no  need  in  Paris, 
and  of  which  he  has  need  ia  America^  is  an  animal  in  whom  are  developed  a 
spontaneous  system  of  images ;  so  again  is  a  bird  which  builds  its  nest  in  the 
spring;  at  the  sight  of  straw,  hair,  and  wool,  the  notions  of  their  combination 
and  usase  arise  in  him  without  preliminary  ex^rienoe,  without  tentative  effort, 
in  a  fiuiy  constructed  order,  oy  an  unacquired  wisdom.  It  matters  little 
whether  this  order  be,  as  with  man,  the  effect  of  a  personal  apprenticeship,  or, 
as  with  the  brutes,  the  play  of  a  hereditary  mechanism;  it  is  invariablv  an 
order  of  representations — ^that  is  to  say,  of  grouped  images ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  images  are  destroyed,  it  is  destroved.  This  is  what  happens  when  the 
cerebral  looes  are  cut  away.    The  animal  loses  aU  its  intelligence." — ^p.  167. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  the  mental  and  physical  worlds  is 
generally  acknowledged ;  but  physiologists,  on  the  one  hand,  infer  that 
"  mental  events  are  a  function  of  the  nervous  centres,  just  as  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  a  function  of  the  liver ;"  while  philosophers  maintain 
that  mental  events  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  molecular  move- 
ments of  the  nervous  centres.  "  It  is  true,"  says  M.  Taine,  "  that 
mental  events  and  the  molecular  movements  of  the  nervous  centres  are 
inseparably  connected,  and  yet  that  as  far  as  our  powers  of  conception 
go  they  are  irreducible  either  to  the  other."  Nevertheless,  M.  Taine 
assays  a  hypothesis  that  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  confessedly  so 
closely  connected  and  interdependent,  may  be  at  bottom  one  and  the  same 
event  manifested  in  two  different  ways,  and  therefore  appearing  double 
and  as  two  different  facts.  And  let  it  be  conceded  that  all  thought,  all 
mental  events,  are  reducible  ultimately  to  sensation,  it  is  quite  as  con- 
ceivable that  the  molecular  changes  in  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
may  depend  upon  the  mental  fact,  as  that  this  should  be  the  product 
'of  the  molecular  change.  In  connexion  with  this  hypothesis  there 
are  observations  in  the  highest  degree  deserving  of  attention  concern- 
ing occult  mental  processes,  at  least  concerning  processes  which  leave 
no  record  of  their  having  been  noted  by  the  consciousness, — ^but  we 
cannot  notice  this  further  at  present,  nor  the  examination  of  the  Ego 
or  self,  and  the  connexion  between  the  human  personality  and  the 
physiological  individual  in  Book  iv«  ch.  ill. 
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"Vr  ARRATIVES  of  the  siege  of  Paris  as  they  were  written  from  day 
il|  to  day  by  the  correspondents  of  English  papers  will  probably 
be  more  eagerly  devoured  at  some  future  day  than  just  at  present, 
when  information  about  the  main  facts  has  been  pouring  in  from  so 
many  quarters  to  an  almost  saturating  amount.     Mr.  Bowles's  narra- 
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tive^  consists  of  letters  written  for  the  Morning  Poet  daring  the 
siege,  but  inasmuch  as  all  his  letters  did  not  arrive,  and  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  kept  copies  of  themi  the  present  volume  contains 
some  materials  not  hitherto  produced.  Certain  of  the  incidents 
described  relative  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  strangely  illustrate  later  events.  Such  is  the  one  that  about 
November  19th  it  was  getting  to  be  seriously  discussed  whether  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  Paris  should  be  the  seat  of  the  French 
Government ;  and  though  the  Parisians  affected  to  laugh  at  it,  Mr. 
Bowles  found  among  the  provincials  in  Paris  a  strong  disposition  to 
support  the  transfer  of  the  centre  of  power  to  Tours  or  Bourges. 

^  "Paris  is  revolutionary  for  revolution's  sake,  and  the  provinces  are  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  There  is  generally  an  utter  disagreement  between  tnem 
as  to  the  ^vemment  that  is  desired  or  that  is  in  existence ;  for  that  kind 
which  Pans  most  loves,  the  provinces  most  fear.  If,  therefore,  it  is  agreed 
we  are  to  have  permanence  foanded  upon  the  general  consent  of  the  country, 
we  must  deprive  Paris  of  that  command  over  the  central  cluster  of  power 
which  has  hitherto  enabled  it  to  give  its  own  government  to  France.  There 
is  much  weight  in  the  argument,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  when  a  National 
Assembly  shall  once  more  have  been  brought  together." 

A  curious  picture  is  given  of  the  change  of  life  wrought  among  the 
poorer  classes  by  the  necessities  of  the  siege,  and  to  which  many  of  the 
exaggerations  of  factious  action  within  the  last  two  months  have  been 
due.  The  workman  is  described  as  no  longer  rising  early  to  spend  his 
day  in  toiL  All  he  bad  to  do  was  to  attend  his  National  Guard  drill, 
to  mount  his  guard  twice  a  week,  and  to  walk  about  in  his  uniform. 
For  this  he  obtained  fifteenpence  a  day,  while  his  wife  received  from  the 
mairie  tenpence  a  day  for  herself  and  fivepence  for  each  of  her  children. 
With  these  sums  they  were  better  off  in  all  respects  than  they  ever 
were  in  time  of  peace.  "  The  idle,  flashy  life  which  results  from  this 
system  is  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Parisian  workman,  but  it  has 
developed  some  of  his  latent  vices  to  an  extraordinary  extent."  Mr. 
Bowles  prophesied  that  this  "  thirty  sous"  would  constitute  a  for- 
midable difficulty  when  the  war  should  be  over. 

A  very  striking  and  vehement  little  work,  by  M.  Michelet,  on 
^  France  before  Europe,"  brings  out  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  French 
situation  which  recent  events  have  made  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
pressive of  all.^  M.  Michelet,  writing  before  the  recent  sanguinary 
conflict,  says  that  "  A  great  lesson  is  taught  by  this  vast  shipwreck. 
The  social  question  must  harmonize  with  the  higher,  nobler  question 
of  freedona,  or  all  will  perish  alike.  Our  country  itself,  preoccupied  by 
the  first  question  and  too  much  absorbed  by  it,  has  slipped  into  the 
abyss.  Our  fall  was  watched.  But  the  more  deeply  we  fell,  the  more 
buoyantly  France,  as  she  touched  the  ground  with  her  feet,  upbraided 
herself  and  again  ascends."     In  this  chapter,  which  is  really  a  very 

1  «Tbe  Defence  of  Paris;  Narrated  as  it  was  Seen."  By  Thomas  Gibson 
Bowles,  Special  Correepondeot  of  the  Morning  Po$t  in  Paris  during  the  Siege. 
With  lUastrations  and  a  Map  of  Paris.     London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Son. 

*  "  France  before  Earope.^'  By  Jnles  Michelet.  Translated  from  the  French. 
London:  Smith,  Eider  and  Co.    1871. 
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pathetic  and  pungent  one,  on  "  Hatred  of  France,"  M.  Michelet  says 
that  France  has  great  aspirations ;  she  wings  her  flight  very  high, 
often  so  high  that  a  fall  is  inevitahle.  She  sees  a  lofty  aim,  hut  it  is 
an  aim  too  far  removed  for  the  path  to  it,  or  for  the  means  to  take  that 
path  to  be  accessible.  She  fails  and  is  discouraged.  The  world  is 
then  pitiless.  It  was  so  to  Icarus.  The  wretch  who  falls  must  always 
be  stoned.  M.  Michelet  notices  that  the  practical  difficulty  for  France 
is  ever  the  conciliation  of  the  conservatism  of  the  peasant  and  the 
"  progress  "  of  the  workman.  France  does  not  emigrate,  and  all  social 
questions  are  agitated  at  home. 

The  present  moment  is  one  at  which  the  words  of  so  earnest,  refined, 
and  thoughtful  a  Frenchman  as  M.  Ernest  Benan,  when  writing  on 
"  Constitutional  Monarchy  in  France,"  may  well  enlist  the  attention  of 
all  concerned  in  the  destinies  of  that  great  and  unhappy  country.^  The 
essay  now  published  has  already  appeared  in  the  Bevue  dee  Deux 
Mondee,  It  was  written  before  the  late  war,  and  the  accomplished 
author  could  hardly  have  foreseen  how  pathetically  practical  his  recom- 
mendations would  very  shortly  become.  M.  Benan's  mind  is  of  so 
peculiar  and  delicately  constituted  a  type  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
impute  to  him  a  foresight  of  the  political  consequences  which  many  of 
his  positions  would  really  involve.  He  admires  enthusiastically  the 
old  dynasty  of  France,  and  lavishes  language  in  the  praise  of  its  magni- 
ficent and  incomparable  grandeur.  But  he  also  believes  in  the  grandeur 
of  the  first  Bevolution,  and  this  obliges  him,  as  he  says,  to  admit  the 
moral  claims  of  the  First  Empire  as  being  a  medium  for  substantiating 
the  results  of  the  Bevolution  and  breaking  the  traditions  of  the 
monarchy  for  a  great  part  of  a  generation.  M.  Benan  warns  modem 
Badicals  that  they  render  no  Government  possible,  through  their 
strength  and  their  provocative  spirit,  though  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own. 

A  veiy  vigorous  French  pamphlet,  published  at  Brussels,  by  le 
Comte  Alfred  de  la  Gueronniere,^  in  the  interest  of  the  Orleanist 
princes,  gives  a  curious  exhibition  of  the  prevalent  temptation  to  all 
leading  Frenchmen  to  regard  the  distractions  and  misfortunes  of  their 
own  country  as  due  to  the  exclusion  from  power  of  the  family  or  per- 
sons they  particularly  favour.  In  the  present  pamphlet  all  parties, 
except  constitutional  monarchs  of  some  pretensions  or  other,  come  in 
for  their  share  of  abuse,  especially  the  Imperialists  and  the  Com- 
munists. The  solitary  hope  for  France  is  to  recur  to  "  le  Droit." 
No  Bonapartism,  no  Badicalism ;  these  produce  arbitrary  rule,  mourn- 
ing, and  ruin.  The  account  of  "  the  general  view"  taken  by  the  author,  is 
undoubtedly  gloomy,  as  it  needs  must  be  in  order  to  enforce  the  need 
of  a  constitutional  monarch  as  a  Deue  ex  maehind,  "  This  is  what  the 
Commune  has  done.  Could  Satan  himself  have  devised  a  more  frightful 
confusion  ?    If  the  Commune  exist  any  longer,  Paris,  with  all  the 

'  **  ConititatioiiAl  Monawhy  in  France^"  By  Eraest  Benao.  London : 
Trttbner.     1871. 

*  "Place  aa  Droit"  Par  lo  Comte  Alfred  de  la  Gaeronni^re.  BroxeUet. 
1871. 
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riches  of  the  nniyene  which  the  might j  cit j  contains,  is  swallowed  ap 
in  complete  rain." 

It  is  interesting  to  he  ahle  to  place  side  hy  side  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  state  of  Pnissia'  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  first  French 
revolntiony  and  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  territory  and  government 
of  North  Germany  up  to  the  most  recent  date.^  The  work  of  Von 
Banke's,  dwelling  as  it  does  on  the  struggles  of  Prussia  for  supre- 
macy, and  its  relations  to  Austria  on  the  one  side,  to  France  on  the 
other,  and  to  the  inferior  kingdoms  of  Germany  on  all  sides,  is  curi- 
ously illustrated  hy  the  latest  and  final  achievement  of  Prussia  in  her 
contests  with  Austria  in  1866  and  France  in  1870.  Herr  Keller's 
work  on  the  modem  condition,  political,  physical,  commercial,  and 
statistical,  of  the  whole  of  North  Germany,  is  a  most  valuable  "  hand- 
book," as  the  author  himself  calls  it,  of  '*  the  knowledge  of  the  father- 
land." It  belongs  to  a  class  of  books  which  in  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  topics,  the  minuteness  of  the  detail,  and  the  thoroughness  of 
the  treatment  throughout,  are  almost  wholly  unknown  in  this  country, 
except  where  a  benevolent  German  does  the  same  work  for  England 
as  is  here  done  for  the  Fatherland.  A  tabular  account  of  the  navy  of 
North  Germany,  with  the  naval  stations,  tonnage,  length  and  breaidth 
of  every  ship,  is  one  feature  of  the  book,  and  which  itself  affords  a 
specimen  of  its  political  utility. 

The  author  of  ''  Friends  in  Council,"  lias  earned  his  reputation  by 
a  calmness  in  speculation,  a  temperance  in  expression,  and  a  certain, 
instinctive  justice  in  dealing  with  the  mixed  motives  of  men  in  action 
which  almost  unfit  him  for  commanding  public  attention  in  the  very 
heat  and  confusion  of  great  national  movements.  When  the  gown  of 
the  citizen  gives  way  to  the  uniform  of  the  soldier,  the  philosopher  is 
equally  compelled  to  give  place  to  the  diplomatist  or  the  demagogue. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  **  Conversations  on  War  and  General  Cul- 
ture "^  purport  to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  actual 
events  in  the  late  war,  and  therefore  are  of  rather  a  desultory  character, 
there  is  much  in  them  which  is  at  once  practically  sagacious  as  well  as 
permanently  precious.  Not  to  dwell  here  on  the  mere  literary  clothing 
of  the  thoughts  which  these  "  Conversations"  reflect,  it  is  sufficient  to 
bring  to  the  surface  somemain  positions  which  the  author  speciaUy  insists 
on.  One  is,  for  instance,  that  the  results  of  war  are  never,  or,  at  least, 
hardly  ever,  what  the  promoters  of  war  intend  or  hope  for.  It  is  of 
little  use  that  historians  alone  should  be  cognizant  of  the  fact.  It 
should  be  well  known  to  the  million,  and  among  the  million  to  the 
many  statesmen  who  often  act  as  if  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  Another  point  is,  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  great  efforts  of 
the  world  to  settle,  in  times  of  peace,  the  unsettled  questions  of  diplo- 
macy which  are  nearly  sure  at  some  time  or  other  to  lead  to  war.  The 

'  *'  Die  Deutschen  Maohte  und  der  FUrster  Buod."  Deutsche  Geschichte  yon 
1760  bu  1790.     Von  Leopold  von  Ranke,  Erster  Band.     Leipzig.    1871. 

*  "  Dm  Deutflche  Reioh  nnd  der  Noidentsche  Band.  Yon  Fr.  Sduard  Keller. 
Berlin.    1871. 

^  **  Gkmvenationf  on  War  and  General  Coltare."  By  the  Author  of  **  Friends 
in  Council."    London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     1871. 
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aathor  remarks  aa  to  this,  that  a  witty  saying  is  attributed  to  Lord 
Palmerston  to  the  effect  that,  there  was  only  one  man  in  Europe  who 
understood  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  and  that  he  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  The  relevancy  of  this  position  again  to  our  recent  com- 
plications with  the  United  States  is  self-evident.  The  author  again 
says  many  wise  things  as  to  the  restraint  of  the  craving  for  increased 
territory,  and  the  making  "  of  the  ways  of  peace  more  interesting." 
As  to  this  it  is  noticed  that  among  the  main  reasons  why  British 
people  are  averse  to  war  is,  that  civil  life  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
them,  and  all  the  people  partake  of  it.  Another  point  of  which  much 
is  made  in  different  parts  of  the  book  is,  that  intervention  ought  to  be 
made  early,  or  not  at  all.  Some  very  wise  and  true  sayings  occur  on 
the  existing  tendencies  to  agglomeration  of  small  States  into  large 
ones.  Mr.  Milverton,  the  interlocutor,  who  probably  sustains  most 
exactly  and  steadily  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself,  says  that  he 
does  not  see  the  advantage  of  gpreat  States :  he  does  not  see  the  advan- 
tage of  collecting  together  all  the  people  that  speak  the  same  language 
into  one  nationsdity :  he  does  not  believe  that  collectiveness  tends  to 
civilization  or  to  prevent  war.  It  tends  to  uniformity,  whereas  he 
thinks  ''  civilization  is  promoted  by  diversity."  *'  I  have  not  seen  (he 
goes  on  to  say)  that  the  g^reatest  things  have  been  done  by  the  largest 
States.  In  fao^  I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  bigness  being  supposed  to 
be  greatness."  When  it  is  objected  that  in  the  lai^er  State  there  is 
a  greater  choice  of  fit  persons  to  choose  from  for  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  replied,  that  not  much  use  is  made  of  this  advantage,  and 
that  the  ministry  of  the  smaller  Power,  having  so  much  less  to  attend 
to,  will  be  able  to  conduct  its  affairs  better  than  in  the  larger  State 
with  its  slightly  superior  ministry.  The  work  contains  an  argument 
to  which  recent  events  of  a  very  afflicting  and  disastrous  nature  have 
given  considerable  importance,  as  to  the  relative  value  of  precious 
works  of  art  and  of  human  life,  so  far  as  this  value  admits  of  being 
estimated.     Milverton  says — 

"I  don't  care  about  Art,  Science,  or  Literature  when  you  are  considerinff 
human  suffering.  The  horror  would  be  quite  as  great  to  me  if  the  beleagnered 
€itj  did  not  contain  one  work  of  Science,  Literature,  or  Art.  A  human  bemg 
— any  human  being — ^la  a  far  more  beautiful  production  than  the  finest  work 
of  art.  Just  think  for  one  moment  of  an  agonizine  night  of  suffering  passed 
by  one  wounded  man,  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  declare  I  would  purchase 
exemption  from  suffering  for  that  one  human  being  by  the  destruction  of  the 
finest  work  of  art  in  the  world." 

Without  assenting  altogether  to  this  mode  of  stating  the  problem, 
it  will  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  far  too  great  alack  of  this  style 
of  approaching  it. 

In  an  interesting  and  learned  paper  read  before  the  *'  Juridical  So- 
ciety," Mr.  Droop,^  whose  contributions  to  juridical  and  political  science 
are  familiar  to  our  readers,  points  out  some  of  the  principles  of  inter- 

'  '*  On  the  BalatioDS  between  an  Xnvading  Army  and  the  lobabitaote,  and  the 
Conditions  uodar  which  Irrcffnlar  Troope  are  entitled  to  the  same  Tieatment  as 
Begular  Soldiers."    By  H.  £.  Droop.    London :  Weldy.    187L 
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Dational  law  and  usage,  which  have  derived  illnsiraiions  from  the 
recent  war.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  payment  on  the  part  of 
invading  armies,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  government  of  the  invaded 
country,  for  the  supplies,  though  he  does  not  think  the  claim  to  force 
the  requisitions  can  be  wholly  dispensed  with.  He  also  resents  in 
the  interests  of  civilized  warfare,  the  arming  of  detached  portions  of 
the  population,  without  distinguishing  them  by  uniform,  and  giving 
them  formal  commissions.  The  uniform  might  be  dispensed  with 
when  the  force  suddenly  raised  is  very  large,  so  as  not  to  lead  to  their 
being  confounded  with  the  non-combatant  population.  As  to  districts 
still  in  possession  of  the  national  government,  the  individual  inhabi- 
tants have  no  right  to  resist  the  invaders  unless  authorized  by  their 
government  to  do  so,  when  they  will  be  properly  treated  as  legitimate 
combatants. 

The  distinguished  faculty  possessed  by  Professor  Maine  of  tracing 

the  early  historical  development  of  legal  conceptions  could  scarcely 

have  been  turned  to  more  valuable  account  than  in  ascertaining  the 

mode  in  which  existing  English  forms  of  ownership  of  land  have  grown 

out  of  very  different  and  far  more  ancient  ones.     The  importance  of 

Professor  Maine's  new  work  on  **  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and 

West,"*  is  not,  indeed,  limited  to  the  way  in  which  the  theories 

announced  in  "Ancient  Law"  are  fully  worked  out  and  tested  by 

minute  reference  to  standing  facts,  but  extends  to  the  mode  in  which 

the  true  use  of  Indian  experience  is  enforced  and  exemplified,  and  what 

may  be  called  the  "  philosophy  of  tradition,"  is,  for  the  first  time  in 

this  country,  recognised  and  sagaciously  handled.     It  is  one  main 

purpose  of  the  present  work  to  point  out  that  the  village  group,  which 

has  been  shown  by  abundant  recent  evidence,  especially  that  collected 

bv  Mr.  Morier  and  Von  Maurer,  to  have  characterized  an  important 

phase  in  the  history  of  Sclavonic,  Teutonic,  and  Indian  society,  in  which 

last  it  still  survives  more  unimpaired  than  elsewhere,  is  represented  in 

England  by  the  "  manorial  group,"  and  that  this  last  institution  has 

an  independent  structure  quite  independent  of,  though,  of  course,  greatly 

modified  by,  the  process  of  feudalization.    What  Professor  Maine 

styles  the  "  manorial  group,"  is  a  compact  and  organicidly  complete 

assemblage  occupying  a  definite  area  of  land.    The  difference  between 

this  and  a  mere  village  community,  such  as  has  been  found  to  exist 

in  the  Teutonic  societies,  is,  that  the  former  is  held  together  by  a 

variety  of  subordinate  relations  to  a  feudal  chief,  single  or  corporate-— 

the  lord.     A  group  of  tenants,  autocratically  organized  and  governed, 

has  succeeded  a  group  of  households,  of  which  the  organization  and 

government  were  democratic.    The  new  group  consists  of  a  number  of 

persons  holding  land  of  the  lord,  by  free  tenures,  and  of  a  number  of 

persons  holding  land  of  the  lord  by  tenures  capable  of  being  shown 

to  have  been  in  their  origin,  servile — ^the  authority  of  the  lord  being 

exercised  over  both  classes,  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  tribunal, 

the  Court  Baron.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  free  tenants  of  the 


•  '*  ViUage-OommQiiiUef  in  the  Eart  and  Wast"    Six  Leoturea  deliverodat 
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manor  corresponded  in  the  main  to  the  free  heads  of  households  com- 
posing the  old  village  community.  This  is  borne  out  by  facts  which 
can  be  established,  as  to  the  common  fields  still  open,  or  comparatively 
lately  enclosed.  The  tenure  of  a  certain  number  of  these  fields  is 
freehold ;  they  are  parcelled  out,  or  may  be  shown  to  have  been  in  the 
last  century  parcelled  out,  among  many  different  owners;  they  are 
nearly  always  distiibuted  into  three  strips,  and  some  of  them  are  even 
at  this  hour  cultivated  according  to  methods  of  tillage  which  are 
stamped  by  their  rudeness  as  coming  down  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
They  appear  to  be  lands  of  a  class  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  free, 
and  they  are  divided  and  cultivated  exactly  as  the  "  arable  mark*'  of 
a  Teutonic  township  can  be  inferred  by  a  large  induction  to  have  been 
divided  and  tilled.  Now  it  is  the  purpose  of  Professor  Maine's  argu- 
ment to  show  that  this  creation  of  a  "manorial  group"  is  not  an  acci- 
dent of  European  or  English  society,  but  is  an  universal  necessity  at  a 
certain  stage  in  national  history. 

"A  process  closely  resembling  feudalization  was  at  one  time  at  work  in  India ; 
there  are  Indian  phenomena  answering  to  the  phenomena  of  nascent  absolute 
ownership  in  England  and  Europe ;  but  then  these  Indian  phenomena,  instead 
of  succeeding  one  another,  are  all  found  existine  toeetuer  at  the  present 
moment.  The  feudalization  of  India,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  was  never  in  fact 
completed.  The  characteristic  signs  of  its  consummation  are  wanting.  It 
raay  be  doubted  whether  in  any  single  instance  the  whole  power  of  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  village  community  had  passed  to  an  hereoitary  official,  when 
the  English  entered  the  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  enormous  majority 
of  examples,  there  are  peculiarities  of  organization  which  show  that  the 
village  group  is  either  unmodified  or  has  not  yet  nearly  passed  into  the  mano- 
rial group." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  the  moral  of  these  facts,  and  the 
reasoning  based  upon  them.  The  very  feudal  institutions,  which  are 
the  main  bulwarks  against  a  general  reconstruction  of  land  tenures  in 
favour  of  the  cultivators  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  State  on  the  other, 
are  made  to  bear  witness  on  the  opposite  side,  through  their  being 
demonstrated  to  have  been  only  the  scions  and  products  of  a  system  of 
village  communities. 

The  controversy  pending  between  the  Corporation  of  London,  the 
existing  governors  of  Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster,  and  those  who 
advocate  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners, is  treated  in  a  short  pamphlet  at  the  hands  of  Professor 
Sheldon  Amos,  and  calls  for  the  earnest  intervention  of  every  one  who 
has  any  interest  in  public  education,  or  cares  to  support  the  claims  of 
mere  public  justice.  Emanuel  Hospital,  as  Professor  Sheldon  Amos 
explains,^^  is  a  snug  and  very  wealthy  little  institution  in  Westminster, 
in  which  old  people  are  maintained,  and  young  people  are  professedly 
educated.  The  fact  is,  that  only  sixty-four  children  benefit  by  the  in- 
stitution, that  they  are  selected  by  the  most  pauperizing  system  of 
patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  that  the 
education  affected  to  be  given  is  of  the  slenderest  and  most  worthless 

10  <*Eodowed  Schools,  Emanuel  Hospital,  and  the  Corporation  of  London.** 
By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.     Prioted  by  Spottiswoode.     1871. 
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description.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  recommend  that 
the  school  he  separated  from  the  hospital  or  almshouse,  and  that  four 
such  schools  he  amalgamated,  so  as  to  create  a  great  day-school  for 
Westminster,  capable  of  giving  a  first-class  education  ultimately  to 
GOO  children,  and  that  there  be  furtlier  constituted  a  boardini7-s*chool 
near  London,  capable  of  holding  300  children  ;  educating  thereby  900  in 
all.  The  main  value  of  the  commissioners'  scheme,  however,  as  contrasted 
with  the  noxious  system  now  existing,  is,  that  a  simple  competitive 
test  being  applied  as  the  only  condition  of  entrance,  the  new  schools 
are  directly  ancillary  to  the  whole  system  of  primary  education  lately 
introduced,  while  by  their  exhibitions  they  are  enabled  to  hand  over 
the  most  promising  students  to  places  of  still  higher  education. 

It  is  probable  that  the  second  series  of  Mr.  Froude's  '^  Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects*'  will  scarcely  exercise  over  the  public  mind  the 
sort  of  fascination  exercised  by  the  first.^^  The  topics  are  more  modem 
and  have  recently  been  treated  by  many  hands.     They  are  further 
political  rather  than,  as  in  the  former  case,  historical  and  ethical, 
and  on  this  ground  the  interest  attaching  to  them  is  of  a  more  familiar 
and  less  romantic  kind.     Nevertheless,  the  essays  and  addresses  which 
compose  the  present  volume  bespeak  the  presence  of  Mr.  Froude's 
characteristic  excellences, — his   almost  matchless  English  style,  his 
analytical  acuteness,  and  his  grave  political  earnestness.     With  all 
this,  there  is  also  present  to  the  full  the  author's  habit  of  rhetori- 
cally abusing  a   position   fairly   won,  and    courting    clearness  and 
simplicity  at  the  expense,  sometimes,  of  precious  and  essential  truth- 
fulness.     Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more  gloomy  than  Mr. 
Froude's  comments  on  the  use  of  the  term  "  progress,"  and  on  the 
assertion  that  this  is  an  ''age  of  progress."     He  resolves  to  prove  that 
it  IS  not  an  age  of  progress,  that  what  seems  to  be  "  progress  "  is  only 
delusively  such,  and  that  the  inactivity  of  modern  Liberal  Govern- 
ments implies  anarchy  and  stagnation  rather  than  constitutional  and 
moral  development.     Mr.  Froude  is  right  in  pointing  to  all  our  social 
irregularities  and  commercial  dishonesty  as  grounds  for  invalidating  our 
claims  to  occupy  any  very  elevated  platform  in  the  ascent  of  civiliza- 
tion.    It  is  true  that  the  whole  nation  is  very  imperfectly  civilized, 
and  large  portions  of  it  are  not  civilized  at  all.     But  an  energetic  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life,  with  all  its  errors,  shortcomings,  frauds, 
and  crimes,  is  real  life  after  all,  and  is  only  possible  because  the  nation 
is  healthy  and  moral  at  the  core.     In  this  way  every  stop  in  purely 
economic  improvement  is  a  step  in  real  national  growth,  and  is  there- 
fore, in  every  sense,  a  token  of  progress.     We  certainly  resent  Mr. 
Froude's  exhortation  towards  preciintating  progress  by  an  extension  of 
the  "  sphere  of  government "  into  wholly  unsuitable  regions.  We^bave 
always  insisted  that  the  duty  of  Government  is  to  facilitate  moral  lifa 
among  the  people  by  removing  obstructions  to  individual  freedom  and 
aspiration,  and  not  to  hamper  that  life  by  marking  out  the  grooves 
(generally  false  and  vicious)  to  which  the  individual  citizen  must 

1^  "Short  Studies  on  Great  BubjectB."    By  Junes  Anthony  Froodei,  M.A. 
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confine  himself.  It  is  a  sure  token  of  proii^ress  when  a  Government  is 
found,  as  our  Government  is,  it  is  hoped,  finding  out  what  are  the 
class  of  topics  within  which  it  must  severely  restrain  its  operations. 
A  valuable  article,  which  originally  appeared  in  this  Review^  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  forms  part  of  the  present  series.  It  was  written  in 
the  second  year  afber  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  It  affords  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  the  leading  States  of  Europe  towards  each  other  and  towards 
outlying  populations.  It  lays  down  certain  ethical  theories  as  to 
the  morality  of  confiscating  the  territory  and  extorting  the  allegiance 
of  nations  badly  governed  or  hopelessly  barbarized.  Mr.  Proude  notes 
that  England,  Russia,  and  America  have  invariable  pursued  a  like 
policy  of  acquisitiveness  towards  all  people  in  a  lower  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion with  whom  they  have  come  into  contact.  But  through  a 
jealousy  of  each  other,  or  through  a  certain  needless  shame  of  their 
own  ambitious  eflForts,  they  have  wasted  their  energies  in  territorial 
rivalries  and  thereby  inflicted  the  worst  evils  on  their  own  and  all 
other  nations.  The  remedy,  Mr.  Froude  thinks,  is  to  be  sought  in  an 
entente  cordiale  between  the  four  great  colonizing  nations  of  the  world, 
England,  Russia,  France,  and  the  United  States.  In  fact,  a  policy 
directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  brought  about  the  Crimean  War  is 
to  be  adopted  in  the  future.  Turkey  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Russia, 
which  alone  is  capable  of  wisely  and  humanely  governing  it,  and  in 
return  Russia  and  England  are  peaceably  to  divide  India  between 
them. 

Perhaps  of  all  subjects  Political  Economy  might  seem  to  lend  itself 
less  than  any  other  to  a  purely  historical  mode  of  treatment.  Some 
would  say  that  it  was  too  modern  to  have  any  history ;  and  others  that 
what  history  there  is  is  only  a  list  of  pitiful  failures,  crude  speculations, 
and  ruinous  errors.  Dr.  Duhring,  however,  in  his  "  Critical  History 
of  National  Economy  and  Socialism"*'  not  only  shows  how  eminently 
the  view  of  the  subject  gains  from  an  approach  on  the  historical  side, 
but  also  how  long,  complex,  and  interesting  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  Political  Economy  really  is.  After  pointing  out 
the  true  relation  between  economical  questions  and  those  concerning 
the  general  constitution  of  society  {socialtetnus)^  and  insisting  that 
material  relations  are  the  only  ones  involved,  the  author  investigates 
successively  (1),  the  period  embracing  both  ancient  and  modem  times 
anterior  to  a  scientific  consideration  of  the  subject ;  (2)  the  physiocratic 
era  as  illustrated  by  such  men  as  Quesnay,  Turgot,  and  Hume ;  (3) 
the  era  of  the  theoretical  industrial  system  in  the  hands  of  Adam  Smith 
and  J.  B.  Say  ;  and  (4)  the  era  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo.  This  leads 
the  way  to  looking  abroad  on  industrial  and  social  theories  now  or 
lately  prevalent  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  one  of  no  ordinary  value  and  interest. 

The  subject  of  Pauperism  is  about  as  good  a  one  as  could  well  be 
chosen  as  the  leading  topic  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  at 

^  "  Kritische  Geachichte  der  NaiionalokonoDiie  vnd  der  SocuJismuf.*    Yon 
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a  leading  University,  by  its  Professor  of  Political  Economj  .^"  Most 
of  the  great  economical  problems  are  involved  in  the  investigation  of 
what  conduces  to  create  a  pauper  class,  and  what  impedes  the  creation 
of  such  a  class.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  fact  more,  concrete  and 
palpable  than  Pauperism,  and  therefore  none  which  forces  on  more 
peremptorily  a  consideration  of  all  the  theoretical  problems  which  assist 
m  explaining  it.  Professor  Fawcett  contrives  in  the  course  of  his 
lectures  to  bring  under  discussion  some  of  the  most  momentous  ques- 
tions of  modern  English  politics,  such,  for  example,  as  general  remedies 
for  over-population,  national  education  in  its  economic  aspect,  co-ope- 
ration, the  English  system  of  land  tenure,  and  the  enclosure  of  com. 
mons.  A  very  interesting  part  of  these  lectures  is  concerned  with  the 
history  of  poor-law  legislation  in  this  country  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  Professor  Fawcett's  main  lesson  on  this  subject,  to 
which  he  constantly  recurs,  is  that  the  system  of  out-door  relief  must 
be  more  and  more  abandoned,  and  the  workhouse  labour-test  more  and 
more  stringently  insisted  on.  The  system  of  boarding  out  patlper  chil- 
dren is  needlessly  objected  to  on  grounds  which  are  good  as  against  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  but  not  equally  so  against  the  innocent  young, 
who  have  a  claim  against  the  State  of  the  highest  kind  imaginable. 

Any  contribution  possessing  the  charms  of  originality,  liveliness, 
and  audacity  on  such  a  subject  as  the  relief  of  the  poor,  is  always 
welcome.  The  authoress  of  "  The  Service  of  the  Poor  '*^*  has  herself 
done  a  conspicuous  service  to  that  unfortunately  largo  class  of  the 
British  population,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  by  closely  grappling  with 
one  suggested  mode  of  treating  the  pauper  question,  which  has  of  late 
years,  in  this  country,  been  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  A 
certain  flickering  hope  has  been  entertained  in  many  quarters,  espe- 
cially in  those  where  real  charitable  feelings  and  charitable  activity 
have  glowed  the  most  fervently,  that  in  a  reconstruction  of  the  old 
conventual  system,  on  modem  and  possibly  even  Protestant  principles, 
might  lie  the  true  and  effectual  remedy  of  pauperism.  The  true  mode 
of  answering  this  question  and  settling  the  doubt  here  implied,  is  that 
adopted  in  the  work  on  the  "  Service  of  the  Poor."  The  sources  of 
the  imaginative  lingering  over  lost  institutions  often  lie  iu  history 
wrongly  read,  or  in  conclusions  from  historical  experience  wrongly 
drawn.  In  the  present  case  it  is  to  the  deaconesses  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  the  Beguines,  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  the  Sistera  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  deaconesses  of  modern  Germany, 
and  the  charitable  sisterhoods  of  France,  that  the  wistful  gaze  of  the 
enthusiast  and  the  charitable  aspirant  are  turned.  It  is  thus  a  great 
advantage  to  have,  as  here,  the  actual  history,  nature,  purposes  and 
performances  of  these  several  organizations  precisely  investigated  and 
clearly  described.     The  authoress  is  not  in  favour  of  any  such  institu- 

"  "Pauperism  :  ito  Causes  and  Remeclies.*'  By  Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.,  M.P. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan.     1871. 
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tioDB  as  adapted  to  modern  English  wantit,  and  points  out  in  a  lacid 
and  masterly  style  how  misleading  and  perilous  are  the  attractions 
presented  to  young  women  by  the  customary  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty, 
and  obedience.  It  is  shown  that  the  danger  of  an  exaggerated  theory 
when  embodied  in  a  practical  system,  does  not  stop  short  of  falsehood, 
but  tends  to  produce  moral  evils  which  may  in  some  cases  assume 
serious  proportions,  and  which  may  not  be  safely  disregarded  in  any 
case.  The  organization  of  visiting  societies,  and,  above  all,  the  proper 
education  of  nurses  in  connexion  with  our  great  hospitals,  are  the  only 
hopeful  forms  which  the  kind  of  activity  here  contemplated  can  pos- 
sibly take. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  every  social  and  political  institution  is 
having  the  strength  of  its  foundations  tested,  the  speculations  of  auda- 
cioos  innovators  such  as  Claude  Henri  de  Bouvroy,  Uomte  de  St.  Simon, 
are  assuming  a  general  interest  scarcely  conceded  to  them  at  the  time 
of  their  first  appearance.  Mr.  Booth*s  account  of  Saint  Simon,  and  his 
doctrines,  is  a  very  valuable  and  deeply  interesting  book.'^  Perhaps  the 
part  which  will  properly  attract  most  attention  just  now,  is  that  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  biographical  and  philosophical  or  literary  rela- 
tions of  Saint  Simon  and  Auguste  Comte.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  bare  skeleton  ofComte's  system  of  political  philosophy  was  directly 
due  to  the  influence  of  Saint  Simon.  In  numerous  works  published 
before  Comte  separated  from  Saint  Simon,  in  1822,  and  before  they 
united,  Saint  Simon  had  announced  over  and  over  again,  in  different 
forms,  and  with  often  violent  modifications  according  to  the  pressure 
of  casual  influences,  his  main  doctrines,  which  were  the  importance  of 
the  power  of  scientific  prediction  ;  the  subordination  of  the  study  of 
organic  to  that  of  inorganic  bodies;  the  value  of  a  separation  of 
Church  and  State ;  the  growing  predominance  of  positive  over  theo- 
logical methods  of  inquiry,  and  of  industrialism  over  feudalism ;  and 
the  necessity  of  a  Spiritual  Power  constructed  on  a  purely  scientific 
basis. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gradual  spread  into  new  regions  of  the 
doctrines  of  minority  representation.  Mr.  Simon  Sterne  has  written 
a  striking  and  pungent  treatise  on  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  illu- 
minating the  American  public  as  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Hare.^^  The 
argument  in  favour  of  having  some  sort  of  minority  representation 
has  never  been  put  in  a  more  telling  and  effective  form,  though,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  circumstances  supposed,  and  the  evils  to  be 
remedied,  are  American  rather  than  English.  The  fictitious  crisis  at 
Athens,  in  which  an  imaginary  Cleon  advocates  majority  representa- 
tion, and  an  imaginary  Thucydides  advocates  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  or  a 
Qreek  equivalent  for  it,  is  a  very  sprightly  piece  of  writing  indeed, 
and  suffices  to  put  all  the  reasons  in  favour  of  minority  representation 
in  as  vivid  a  focus  as  possible.     The  author  perhaps  makes  too  much 

**  "  Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Simonisiu.  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Socialism 
in  Fnuioe."     By  Arthar  John  Booth,  M.  A.     London  :  LonguiaoB.     1871. 

^*  '*  On  Representative  Government  and  Personal  Representation."  By  Simon 
Sterne.     Philadelphia.     1871. 
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of  Lis  (ayourite  distinction  of  the  right  of  the  xnajoritj  being  that  to 
decisiioDy  but  not  to  sole  representation,  because  ttus  is  the  real  gist  of 
the  whole  debate — that  is,  whether  or  not  the  majority  outside  the 
House  ought  to  have  the  right  of  final  drcUion^  or  whether  that  right 
should  be  reserved  for  the  majority  inside  the  House.  An  excellent 
and  clear  exposition  is  given  of  Mr.  Hare'ft  scheme,  and  a  complete 
account  is  furnished  of  all  the  schemes  which  iu  this  and  other  countries 
have  been  suggested  as  improvements  upon  it. 

We  have  already  had  occa!»ion  to  remark  that  the  recent  neutrality 
of  this  country  in  one  of  the  most  gigantic  Eun^an  stru^les  of 
modem,  or  indeed  of  all  times,  is  a  sort  of  invitation  or  call  to  Knglish- 
men  to  bestow  an  atttrntion,  for  which  they  have  never  had  leisure 
before,  on  the  best  modes  of  regulating  warfare  and  preventing  wars. 
There  have  been  no  wars  of  any  magnitude  since  England  was  a  nation, 
up  to  1866,  in  which  England  was  not  a  beUigerent.  Consequently, 
her  influence  has  almost  invariably  been  exerted  against  neutral  claims, 
and  in  favour  of  enforcing  the  extreme  rights  of  belligerents,  especially 
when  maritime.  A  number  of  causes  have  now  conspired  to  alter  im- 
perceptibly the  attitude  and  sentiment  of  this  country.  A  symptom 
of  this  change  of  position  is  supplied  by  such  a  work  as  the  able, 
large-minded,  and  humane  treatise  of  Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm,  on  *'  In- 
ternational Keform."^^  Mr.  Seebohm  unites  the  qualifications  of  what 
may  be  called  a  historical  political  economist  and  a  moralist.  He 
feek  as  a  generous  citizen  of  the  world,  but  he  draws  his  conclusions 
from  strictly  utilitarian  premises.  Mr.  Seebohm's  main  position  is, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  England's  very 
existence  now  depends  on  the  general  discouragement  and  limitation 
of  war.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  becoming  more  and  more  depen* 
dent  on  each  other,  instead  of  being  self-reliant,  and  England  and 
Holland  can  be  shown  to  be  the  most  dependent  of  all.  They  are 
dependent  not  only  for  luxuries,  but  even  for  the  means  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  supply  of  food  for  their  people.  It  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  war  of  long  duration  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  which 
would  not,  by  throwing  them  out  of  employment,  rob  thousands  of 
their  bread.  Mr.  Seebohm  examines  the  leading  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facts  which  have  characterized  the  development  of  each  of  the 
European  nations,  arranging  them  for  this  purpose  into  the  three 
groups  of  nations  in  the  most  dependent  stage,  to  which  Holland, 
Great  Britain,  Switzeriaud,  and  Belgium  belong ;  nations  in  the  self- 
subsisitcnt  stage  ;  and  nations  in  the  youthful  stages,  as  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Colonies.  The  result  of  the  argument  is  to 
prove  that  modern  modes  of  warfare  are  becoming  more  and  more 
injurious  to  neutrals,  and  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  becoming 
le)»s  and  less  effective  in  the  hands  of  belligerents.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  actual  assent  of  as  many  nations  as  possible  should  be 
obtained  to  the  institution  of  a  system  of  positive  international  law, 
carrying  with  it  all  the  accompauiraents  of  an  effective  joint  sanction, 

17  '<Oii  latimatlciial  llefoim."    By  Frederick  Seebohm.    Ix>ndoD  :  Lonffioaoi. 
1871. 
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and  a  judicial  tribunal.  This  is,  of  course,  what  every  one  desires,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  considerations  Mr.  Seebohm  urges  may 
facilitate  eventually  the  steps  needful  to  this  arduous  consummation. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Great 
Britain"^^  still  continue  to  pour  out  a  monthly  shower  of  gentle  instruc- 
tion on  political  economy,  morals,  history,  and  politics,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  who  submit  themselves,  by  applying  to  ^'  Mr.  Allen,  of  Heath (leld 
Cottage,  Keston,  Kent,"  to  the  genial  influence.  In  Letter  IV. 
Mr.  Ruskin  makes  almost  a  pitiful  appeal  to  "  beggars,  clergymen, 
workmen,  seraphic  doctors,  Mr.  Mill,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,"  and  challenges 
them,  all  and  singly,  to  tell  him  what  he  is  to  do  with  his  money. 
He  has  seven  thousand  pounds  in  the  Funds,  or  "  Founded  Things,*' 
and  all  he  can  see  of  them  is  a  square  bit  of  paper,  with  some  ugly 
printing  on  it,  and  this  bit  of  paper  gives  him  a  right  to  tax  his  readers 
every  year,  and  make  them  pay  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  their 
wages,  which  is  very  pleasant  for  him ;  but  how  long  will  they  be 
pleased  to  do  so  ?  Tho  Fifth  Letter  is  gloomy,  and  points  out  that 
whereas  there  are  three  essential  material  things :  pure  air,  water,  and 
earth,  and  three  essential  immaterial  things :  admiration,  hope,  and 
love,  modern  political  economy  is  destroying  these,  one  and  all. 

In  no  department  of  social  and  political  action  is  so  sparing  an  use 
made  of  scientific  observation  and  philosophical  thought  as  in  that  of 
education.  Now  one  violent  and  reactionary  theory  is  dominant,  now 
another.  Now  things  are  left  to  mere  stagnation  or  hap-hazard 
management,  now  a  reckless  plunge  is  made  in  search  of  some  scheme 
or  other,  which,  true  or  false,  may,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  appease  the 
public  conscience.  Such  a  work,  then.  Dr.  Hieke*s  **  Doctrine  of 
Education,"^'  of  which  a  third  edition  has  been  now  for  some  months 
before  the  world,  is  a  good  sample  of  the  class  of  books  now  especially 
wanted.  The  author  considers  what  education  means,  and  how  it  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  a  human  being,  as  opposed  to  a  brute,  to  respond 
to  education,  and  not  to  mere  training  only.  The  faculties  are,  at 
first,  dormant,  or  not  present,  though  they  admit  of  being  raised  to 
an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  vitality  and  capacity.  Then  a  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  the  ages  of  childhood,  of  boyhood  or  girl- 
hood, and  of  youth.  The  different  agencies  available  for  evolving  the 
faculties  at  their  several  ages  are  (1)  the  family,  (2)  the  State,  and  (3) 
such  larger  and  at  once  more  cosmopolitan  and  spiritual  engine,  as  is 
represented  by  the  familiar,  though  vague  and  much-abused  term, 
'^the  Church.'*  An  historical  sketch  of  education  in  the  past  concludes 
the  treatise. 

In  some  interesting  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophical  and  Juridical 
Priaciples  of  Marriage,'**^  Professor  Emile  AcoUas  exhibits  a  very 

16  *'Fon  Clavigera."  Letters  to  tho  Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Groat  Britain. 
By  John  Euskin.  Letters  IV.  and  V.  Sold  by  G.  AUen,  Heathaeld  Cottafi^e, 
Keston,  Kent. 

^»  "Erziehungalehre."  Yon  Dr.  G.  A.  Kieke.  Stuttgart:  Dritte  Aoflage. 
1870. 

^  ''Trois  lemons  Buries  Principes  Fhilosophiques  et  Juridiques  du  Mariage.*' 
Par  le  Professeur  Emile  Acollas.     Berne.     187  !• 
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noble  oonoeption  of  what  the  marriage  state  ought  to  be,  and  might 
be,  and  condemns  the  existing  law  of  most  countries  as  unduly  fettering 
divorce,  and  favouring  the  male  sex  at  the  expense  of  the  female, 
thereby  impairing  the  sense  of  liberty  and  of  equality  which  ought  to 
be  the  main  basis  of  marriage.  He  cites  the  language  of  the 
"  Projected  Civil  Code"  of  the  Convention,  which  declared  ''  that  the 
parties  should  determine  freely  the  conditions  of  their  union ;  that 
their  rights  as  to  dealing  with  property  were  equal ;  that  divorce 
should  be  allowable  either  by  consent,  or  at  the  wish  of  one  of  the 
parties ;  and  that  no  stipulation  restrictive  of  divorce  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  contract."    Napoleon  by  his  code  undid  all  this. 

We  have  from  the  same  hand  a  lecture  on  the  meaning  and 
proper  division  of  "  Droit."^^  The  Professor  describes  private  law  as 
^  the  expression  of  the  necessary  relation  between  individuals  as  con- 
cerns family  and  property."  This  excludes  contract,  but  the  whole 
question  of  opposing  '^ private"  to  "  public"  law  is  a  difficult  and  very 
debateable  one. 

A  striking  paper  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Smith,  of  Leicester,  brings  to  light 
a  number  of  abuses  in  the  employment  of  juvenile  and  female  labour 
in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.^  The  evidence  is  of  a  high  class,  rest- 
ing, among  other  things,  upon  personal  observation  and  upon  the 
Keport  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories.  Mr.  Smith  gives  startling 
illustration  of  abuses  in  the  direction  of  (1)  extreme  earliness  of  the 
bondage  ;  (2)  general  *'  prematureness"  of  the  bondage ;  (3)  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  work  to  the  workers  ;  (4)  the  long  hours ;  (5)  the 
hard  usage ;  and  (6)  the  immorality.  He  recommends  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  infant  and  female  labour  in  brickyards,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  work  sooner  than  the  twelH^h  birthday,  and 
only  when  certified  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cypher.  He  luHher 
seeks  to  lessen  the  hours  of  labour,  to  have  an  official  supervision  as  to 
the  health  and  treatment  of  juveniles,  and  to  place  all  brickyards, 
tileries,  and  the  like,  under  an  amalgamation  of  the  Factories  Act  and 
the  Workshops  Act.  The  whole  matter  is  one  of  serious  importance, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  engage  the  members  of  Parliament. 

We  have  alwavs  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  liberal 
and  scientific  political  literature  with  which  re-constituted  Italy  is 
now  beginning  to  abound.  In  the  matter  of  penal  discipline,  indeed, 
Italian  political  writers  have  generally  been  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  enterprising  **  Review  of  Prison  Discipline,"^  now 
published  at  Florence,  and  having  for  its  purpose  the  modification  of 
punishments,  and  the  moral  reformation  of  criminals,  is  a  worthy 
offspring  of  the  national  mind. 

In  connexion  with  Italian  political  literature  we  have  previously 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  important  and  multifarious  economical 

•^  "LMd^du  Droit*'    Par  le  Professeur  EmUe  AcolUs.     Paris:  1871. 

»  **The  Cry  of  the  CbildreD  from  the  Brickyards  of  England.  A  Statement 
and  Appeal,  with  Remedy.'*  By  George  Smith,  Coalrille,  Leiceitter.  London  : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.     1871. 

"  *'  RivisU  di  Discipline  Garaerarie.*'  Diretta  di  Martino  Bcltiani  Soolia. 
Firenze.     1871. 
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and  social  inyestigations  of  Professor  Alberto  Errera.'^  To  these 
must  now  be  added  a  precise  and  statistical  account,  with  a  view  to 
the  reform  of  Italian  prisons,  especially  those  of  Venice ;  and  a 
treatise,  illustrated  with  copious  charts  and  catalogues,  on  "  naval 
construction,'*  as  conducted  in  the  ports  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
Signor  Zanon,  Professor  of  Mercantile  Marine  in  Venice,  is  a  co-ope- 
rator with  Professor  Alberto  Errera  in  this  last  work.^^ 

A  complete  account  of  the  meeting  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  in  New  York,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  Italian 
Unity ,'^  with  all  the  addresses,  letters,  and  comments  of  the  press 
which  illustrated  the  occasion,  affords  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
neglected  of  seeing  something  of  the  most  attractive  and  admirable 
side  of  American  character — the  side  which  disposes  American  citizens 
to  entertain  genuine  and  intense  sympathy  "  with  other  nations  strug- 
gling for  their  emancipation  from  unjust  and  tyrannical  rule."  The 
letters  forming  the  copious  correspondence  on  the  subject  are  from 
many  of  the  most  notable  men  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Emerson 
says  that  it  is  a  wise  political  rule  for  America  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference with  European  States,  but  it  is  not  a  wise  social  rule.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  this  outburst  of  national  congratulation  was  the 
propagation  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  at  Kome  of  their  opinions 
and  their  protests,  as  though  these  represented  American  sentiment ; 
whereupon  it  was  thought  desirable  to  counteract  the  impressions 
likely  to  be  produced  thereby  by  a  more  genuine  and  spontaneous 
utterance  of  the  feelings  of  the  American  people. 

*'  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps  "^  is  the  title  which  Professor 
Tyndall  gives  to  a  volume  of  short  papers  supplementary  to  that  of 
his  "Fragments."  The  previous  volume  contained  sketches  of  his 
working  life,  as  the  second  does  that  of  his  holiday-making.  Mr.  Tyndall 
had  originally  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  holiday  excursions  in  his 
native  land,  but  found  the  attractions  of  the  Alps  too  strong  for  him, 
and  this  enthusiastic  love  for  them  constitutes  the  main  charm  of  this 
book.  Included  in  the  volume  are  reprints  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  Philip  Gosset,  also  on  Alpine  climbing. 

Count  Henry  Bussell  publishes  a  pleasant  and  handy  little  guide- 
book to  Pan  and  its  environs.*^  It  is  distributed  in  the  well-known 
traveller's  style,  into  "  excursions  only  requiring  one  day  "  and  *'  excur- 
sions requiring  two  or  more  days."  It  is  replete  with  information, 
which,  though  rather  concrete  and  detailed  for  the  dweller  at  home, 

s<  **  La  Aniforma  velle  Oftrceri  luliane  et  in  particolare  in  quelle  della  Veoe- 
xia."    Del  Prof.  Alberto  Errera.     Yenezia.     1871. 

'^  ''  La  Induatria  Navale  Stadi."  Dl  A  D.  Errera  et  6.  Zanon.  Veneiia. 
1871. 

^  "Tbe  Unitj  of  lUly.  The  American  celebration  of  the  Unity  of  Italy  at 
ihe  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  Januaj^  12tb,  1871,  with  the  Addresaei, 
Letten,  and  Commenta  of  the  Press."    New  York.     1871. 

*^  "Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alpd.'*  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
London  :  Longmans.     1871. 

^  "  Pan  and  the  Pyrenees."  By  Count  Henry  Russell.  London  :  Lonsmians. 
1871. 
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is  vital  to  the  tnYeller,  as  that  ^  it  is  easjr  to  dine  ai  Argele's  afler  tiie 
six  hoars'  drive  over  the  Coi  d*Aubigiie  from  Eanx-Bonnes,  so  as  to 
meet  at  Laides  towards  8  P.1L  the  last  train  to  Pan,  arriving  there 
before  10  o'clock.  K.B.  The  price  of  a  carriage  with  three  horses  from 
Eaux-BoDnes  to  Argde's  is  thirty-five  to  forty  fran^8." 

Serious  discussions  on  debateable  points  in  the  history  of  the  German 
people  soch  as  Yon  Giesebricht's  '*  Deutsche  Reden/'^  aie  especially 
interesting  just  now,  when  Germany  is  entering  on  a  new  phase  of 
formal  unity,  and  the  pretensioas  of  Prussia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
controversy  as  to  the  true  family  relationship  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
on  the  other,  have  given  an  unwonted  value  even  to  dry  antiquarian 
discussions.  Von  Giesebricht's  treatises  are  republications  of  former 
works,  and  they  spring,  he  says,  from  a  common  love  to  the  North  and 
South  of  his  nation,  and  from  a  long-cherished  desire  to  promote 
national  unity.  The  subjects  are  such  as  the  development  of  modem 
Gkrman  historical  science,  the  development  of  national  self-conscious- 
ness in  Germany,  and  the  influence  of  schools  of  higher  education  on 
national  development.  In  this  last  essay  are  contained  some  interest- 
ing investigations  as  to  the  rise  of  some  of  the  oniversities,  as  of 
Gottingen  and  Halle,  and  the  mutual  influence  of  university  life  and 
study  in  Germany  and  the  busy  national  spirit  on  each  other. 

The  travels  of  an  engineer  diiler  from  other  travels  in  that  they 
have  a  purely  practical  object,  and  so  le$s  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
traveller's  description,  that  he  has  been  looking  at  everything  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  about  it.  The  least  amount  of  suspicion 
of  this  kind  must  attach  to  the  republication  of  private  letters  such 
as  form  the  material  of  two  interesting  volumes  entitled  "  Travels  of 
an  Engineer."^  The  places  risited  are  Africa  (that  is.  North  Africa), 
Asia  (that  is  Beyrout,  Jafia,  and  Jerusalem),  and  the  United  States. 
The  letters  are  nattmdly  homelike  and  colloquial,  but  pleasantly 
written,  and  full  of  quaint,  yet  none  the  less  instfuetive,  touches. 
The  author,  for  instance,  describes  his  sojourning  in  a  former's  house 
near  Birmingham,  and  speaks  of  the  family  as  a  cheerful  and  original 
set,  so  entirely  different  from  what  they  had  been  wont  to  figure  them 
on  the  Continent.  Wlicn  writing  from  New  York,  the  author 
describes  with  almost  philosophic  accuracy  the  whole  experiences  of  sea- 
sickness, pointing  out  how  the  head  is  laid  on  the  pillow,  but  owing  to 
the  inexorable  law  that  a  body  at  rest  or  in  motion  continues  so  till  a 
new  force  interferes,  as  the  ship  sinks  and  the  pillow  sinks  with  it,  the 
head,  wliich  partakes  in  the  motion,  de^ires  to  continue  it  in  the  same 
directiun,  but,  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  much  discomfited  by  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  motion. 

The  laic  murder  of  EngUshmen  in  Greece  by  brigands  gave  rise  to 
an  unhappy,  incident,  which  Mr.  Noel  has  thought  proper  to  bring 
to  light  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  clearing  away  some  scandalous 
imputations  cast  by  the  Greek  Government  on  the  character  of  his  son, 

^  **  Deutsche  Reden.'*     Yon  Wilhelm  von  Giesebrichi.    Leipxi^. 
^  '*  WaDderbuch  eines  Ingenieori."    In  briefen  von  Max  £y(h.    Heidelberg^. 
1871. 
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who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  negociations  with  the  hrtgaads,  rendered 
important  services  in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  them  through'^  the 
influence  he  was  ahle  to  exert  upon  their  relations  in  his  service.  Mr. 
Noel  publishes  a  long  and  very  circumstantial  correspondence  of  the 
son  with  the  father,  from  which  the  reader  may  make  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  as  to  the  true  ground  for  the  endeavour  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment recklessly  to  inculpate  an  Englishman,  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
whole  transaction. 

An  important  pamphlet  on  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of 
Cuba,  by  Colonel  Juan  Manuel  Macias,^^  who  represents  the  Repub- 
lican Government  of  that  island,  has  the  advantage  of  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  Chesson,  who  probably  has  a  more  intimate  and  precise  know- 
ledge of  the  real  state  of  all  questions  aiFecting  the  condition  of  the 
n^ro  than  any  person  in  this  country.  Mr.  Chesson  recapitulates  the 
facts  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  Spain  in 
persisting  in  her  unsuccessful  efforts  to  stamp  out  what  experience  has 
proved  to  be  a  national  insunrection.  The  war  in  Cuba  has  degene- 
rated into  a  massacre  whereby  men,  women,  and  children  are  given  to 
the  sword,  and  thousands  of  women  and  children  who  have  been 
nursed  in  luxury  are  fugitives  from  their  homes,  and  although  half 
naked  and  famishing,  are  glad  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  woods,  where 
they  are  at  least  safe  from  brutality  and  outrage.  Colonel  Macias' 
pamphlet,  over  and  above  its  chief  political  purpose,  is  of  great 
general  interest,  as  it  contains  a  precise  and  statistical  account  of  the 
area,  population,  resources,  and  government  of  the  island,  of  the 
oi^nization  of  the  Bepublic,  and  of  all  the  circumstances,  diplomatic 
and  military,  which  have  characterized  the  history  of  the  revolution. 

It  is  not  often  given  to  a  writer  to  cultivate  a  gift  up  to  the  point  of 
it  becoming  a  speciality,  at  a  distance  from  its  natural  subject,  and  then 
unexpectedly  to  have  the  very  topic  of  all  others  given  him  to  exer- 
cise it  upon.  But  this  good  fortune  has  befallen  Mr.  Kingsley,  whose 
fresh,  humorous,  kindly  interest  in  men  and  beasts  never  flags, 
whose  descriptive  power  never  fails,  and  who  is  most  happy  when  he 
can  get  away  from  dull  northern  skies  and  revel  in  the  tropical 
scenery  and  wild  romance  of  his  favourite  West  Indies.  '*  At  Last  "^ 
is  a  fitting  title  for  his  story  of  a  Christmas  spent  there,  and  his 
readers  begin  at  once  to  share  with  him  the  sigh  of  satisfaction  that 
after  forty  years'  longing  those  gorgeous  tropical  forests  are  to  be 
really  seen  by  him.  And  for  us,  too,  they  are  made  almost  real.  Day 
after  day  there  is  pictured  some  fresh  beauty  of  landscape,  some  fresh 
power  in  the  fertile  laud,  some  fresh  hope  for  the  coolie  settlers.  There 
would  seem  indeed  to  be  no  limit  in  future  for  the  deft,  industrious 
Hindoos  who,  their  term  of  coolie-apprenticesbip  (under  a  carefully 

^  ^  "  Letters  of  Mr.  Frank  Noel  respectiog  the  Murder  by  Brigands  of  the  Cap- 
tives of  Maratta,  and  hia  Prosecution  by  the  Greek  Government.  With  an  Intro- 
daoton  by  his  Father.*'     London  :  Williams  and  Noi^gate.    1871. 

*>  "Cuba  in  Revolution.  A  Statement  of  Facts."  London  :  Head,  Hill  and 
Co.     1871. 

^  "  At  Last :  a  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies."  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Two 
▼o]0.    London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.    1871. 
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guarded  immigration  system)  over,  either  take  patches  of  land  in  lieu 
of  their  retam-passage  home,  or  return  with  family  and  friends  to 
carry  to  a  perfection  impossible  in  India  that  system  of  "  petite  cul- 
ture" which  in  these  islands  would  seem  the  quickest  road  to  civiliza- 
tion and  wealth.  Thus  a  peasant-proprietor  class  is  rising,  and  to 
meet  its  demands  Government  is  carrying  out  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  wise  concession  and  compromise,  a  complete  system 
of  education,  is  rectifying  land-tenure,  and  encouraging  settlers.  Obeah 
is  yet  a  thing  to  be  dreaded,  both  because  of  its  hold  on  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  people,  and  because  its  priests  and  priestesses  are  unscru- 
pulous in  the  use  of  strange  poisons.  Descriptions  of  visits  to  the 
flourishing  cacao-plantations ;  to  the  forests  full  of  trees  priceless  for 
their  timber,  their  gums,  or  their  bark;  and  to  the  pitch  lake  of  La  Brea; 
as  well  as  speculations,  which  are  almost  certainties,  about  the  ancient 
geological  rormations,  and  the  explanation  they  give  of  zoological  and 
botanical  riddles,  will  be  found  profoundly  interesting;  while  Mr. 
Darwin  might  gladly  have  borrowed  for  his  own  purpose  many  sug- 
gestive descriptions  of  birds  and  beasts,  monkeys  and  men. 

In  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  missionary  life,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  gives  the  results  of  a  careful  and  acute 
observation  of  African  life  in  all  its  varieties  between  Cape  Town  and 
about  23  deg.  S.^  No  question  of  the  ethnological  and  philological 
affinities  of  the  African  tribes  with  which  he  came  in  contact  has  been 
without  interest  to  him,  and  if  neither  branch  of  science  has  received 
any  marked  contribution,  both  find  in  the  Appendix  to  his  volume  an 
admirable  popular  representation.  There  is  great  value  also  in  his 
chapter  on  "  The  contact  of  Europeans  with  the  natives  of  Southern 
Africa,"  in  which  he  sums  up  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
English  rule  there,  to  be  acquired,  in  his  opinion,  through  our  growing 
popularity  there,  and  to  be  justified,  if  not  made  almost  a  duty,  by  the 
fact  that  under  English  masters,  Bushmen,  Hottentots,  Kaffirs  and  Bech- 
nanas,  one  and  all,  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  physical  strength. 
This  fact  is  explained  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  be  owing  to  some  degree  to 
their  communication  and  intermarriage  with  whites,  in  a  greater  degree 
to  the  fact  of  their  internal  wars  of  extermination  being  ended  in  pre- 
sence of  our  superior  force,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  greatest  degree  of  all,  to 
their  being  no  longer  liable  to  the  famines  and  diseases  of  a  hunting 
life,  nor  to  the  misgovemment  of  the  Dutch,  under  whom  they  were 
fast  dwindling  away. 

In  his  account  of  the  "  Red  River  Expedition,"**  Captain  Huyshe 
desires  to  rescue  from  the  oblivion  into  which  the  continental  troubles 
of  the  past  twelve  months  have  cast  it,  the  bloodless  military  expedi- 
tion which  the  Canadian  and  Home  Governments  united  to  make  into 
the  "  Far  West,"  to  put  down  a  "  Provisional  Government"  set  up  by 
a  number  of  French  half-breeds,  under  a  banner  with  the  strange 

M  "  Ten  Years  North  of  the  Orange  Biver :  a  Story  of  Eveiy-day  Life  and 
Work  among  the  South  African  Tribes  from  1859  to  1869/'  By  John  Mackeozie^ 
of  the  London  MissiooaTT  Society.     Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Douglas.    1871. 

^  ''The  Bed  River  ExpediUon."  By  Captain  G.  L.  Huyihe,  Rifle  Brigade. 
London  :  Macmilkn  and  Co.    1871. 
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device  of  a  combination  of  Fleur-de-lys  and  Shamrocks.  The  Red 
Biver  settlera, — or,  at  least,  the  large  proportion  of  their  1500  souls 
who  were  French  half-breeds, — were  stirred  into  discontent  with  the 
bargain  which,  without  their  being  consulted,  handed  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  property,  over  to  Canada.  They 
were  further  irritated  by  the  foolinh  haste  of  the  Canadian  Government 
in  sending  out  surveyors  into  the  settlement  and  its  neighbourhood 
some  months  before  the  date  fixed  for  them  to  take  possession. 
Captain  Huyshe  accuses  the  Boman- Catholic  Bishop  and  priests  of 
being  the  real  instigators  of  a  riot,  which  assumed  a  serious  aspect 
chiefly  because  it  arose  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  a 
government  which,  nevertheless,  was  sufficiently  strong  and  deter- 
mined to  assert  its  new  authority.  The  authority  was  just  in  the 
course  of  being  transferred,  and  Captain  Huyshe  intimates  that  the  old 
officials  were  not  sorry  that  their  successors  should  encounter  some 
difficulties.  The  self-constituted  President  was  guilty  of  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  one  man,  shot  within  Fort  Garry,  under  his 
auspices.  The  culprit  ran  away,  and  the  whole  imeute  was  quashed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  after  a  journey  of  600 
miles,  up  800  feet  of  river-ascent.  The  whole  enterprise  involved  a 
rare  amount  of  personal  endurance  and  enthusiasm,  and  reflected  excep- 
tional credit  on  the  management  of  its  organizers. 

In  his  "  Experiences  of  a  Planter  in  the  Jungles  of  Mysore  "^  Mr. 
Elliott  attributes  much  of  the  English  indiflerence  or  ignorance  about 
Indian  affairs  to  there  having  been  no  books  written  about  Indian  life 
by  men  who,  like  himself,  have  lived  among  the  natives  "  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  neighbours."  Civilians,  he  says,  including  under  that  term 
the  law,  revenue,  and  police  officials,  only  see  the  diseased  and  abnor- 
mal phases  of  society,  and  necessarily  decry  the  natives ;  military 
men  ("  drawn  from  gentlemen's  families,  and  associating  entirely  with 
gentlemen,  they  have  naturally  high  principles  ")  expect  too  much, 
and  therefore  likewise  decry  the  natives ;  merchants  do  not  speak  the 
languages  generally,  and  are  too  much  occupied  in  business  to  be  able 
to  understand  the  native  character,  and  presumedly  they  would  decry 
the  natives  if  they  took  the  trouble  to  write  about  them ;  the  opinion 
of  missionaries  is  of  no  value ;  engineers,  railway  officials,  and  con- 
tractors have  mostly  the  experience  alone  of  master  and  servant.  As 
to  Mr.  Elliott's  own  class — ^the  coffee-planters  of  the  south,  the  tea- 
planters  of  Assam,  Cachar,  and  Daijeeling,  and  the  indigo-planters  of 
Northern  India,  *'  they  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  classed  as  simply 
employers  of  labour.  Hence,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  to  the  indigo- 
planters  alone  that  we  have  to  look  for  anything  approaching  to  an 
extensive  experience  of  native  character."  So  Mr.  Elliott  is,  or  believes 
himself  to  be,  in  this  universal  dearth  of  information,  a  very  valuable 
contributor  to  our  knowledge  of  India.  He  thinks  Indian  morality 
quite  equal  to  European  morality  ;  the  women  and  children  as  fortunate 
as  in  England  ;  the  farmers  as  remarkable  for  their  readiness  to  adopt 

^  '*  The  EzperiencQi  of  a  Planter  in  the  Jungles  of  Myaore."    By  Robert  H. 
EUiott.     Two  voir.    London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1871. 
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Dew  instruments  and  methods  as  for  their  present  superiority  in 
both  to  English  fanners ;  and  caste,  a  most  valuable  social  institution 
as  maintaining  novelty.  He  blames  missionaries  for  directing  their 
efforts  chiefly  to  great  centres  of  population  and  to  education,  while 
he  thinks  one  of  the  principal  hopes  for  India  lies  in  a  universal  verna- 
cular education  and  a  growth  of  vernacular  literature.  Beyond  this 
he  urges  the  crying  need  of  more  direct  communication  between  the 
Government  and  the  people,  who  live  as  though  in  distinct  worlds  and 
know  scarcely  anything  of  each  other's  doings.  Cotton-growing 
in  India  is  gibbeted  as  an  English  capitalist's  job :  while  cinchona, 
cardamom,  and  sandal-wood  planting,  would  be  sources  of  great  wealth. 
Chapters  on  the  difficulties  of  coolie  management  (''ducking"  is 
recommended  as  a  coolie  punishment),  of  English  colonization,  and 
on  aural  acquisition  of  Indian  languages,  are  interesting  and  novel. 

Dr.  Macleod's  account  of  his  "  Peeps  "  at  India  life^  is  a  pleasant 
gossiping  resume  of  the  popular  impressions  of  the  country  such  as 
could  be  received  during  a  visit  of  about  four  months.  Sent  out  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  examine  the  state  of  its  missions  there,  his 
experiences  were  naturally  largely  modified  by  the  purely  religious 
European  society  he  came  in  contact  with.  He  shows  a  desire  to 
take  a  candid  view  of  all  the  stock  Indian  questions,  and  talks  sensibly 
about  the  necessity  for  English  education  to  form  a  strong  link 
between  the  higher  classes  and  England.  The  educated  classes  will 
be  thus  enabled  to  convey  information  in  the  vernacular  to  the  classes 
below  them. 

The  "Dominion  Directory,"  for  1871,  is  a  colossal,  and  indeed 
almost  a  stupendous  work,  entirely  worthy  of  the  enterprising  colonies 
to  which,  in  their  every  aspect,  it  serves  as  a  copious  and  minute 
guide.*^  The  very  classification  of  the  materials  is  instructive  by  way 
of  enumerating  the  resources,  varieties  of  activity  and  modes  of  life,  by 
which  the  existence  of  a  great  people  is  supported.  The  work  is  pro- 
faced  by  a  general  history  of  the  Canadian  Colonies,  and  a  transcript 
of  what  is  called  the  "  Dominion  Act."  Every  village  is  there  noted 
with  a  brief  description  of  its  situation,  population,  product,  and 
modes  of  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  colony.  Thus  to 
take,  at  the  merest  random,  /'  Warwick,"  it  appears  that  ''  it  is  a 
flourishing  village,  in  the  township  of  Warwick,  county  and  district  of 
Arthabaska.  It  was  incorporated  in  January,  1867.  Its  trade  in 
lumber  and  hemlock-bark  is  very  large.  Messrs.  G.  B.  Hall  and  P. 
Carleton  are  the  proprietors  of  large  flour  and  salt-mills.  Montreal 
Telegraph  Company  has  an  office  here.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Bailway.  Distant  from  Montreal,  100  miles;  from  Quebec, 
72  miles.  Mail  daily.  Population  about  1600."  Then  there  follows 
a  list  of  all  the  principal  inhabitants.     At  the  end  of  the  almost  inter- 

*7  Peeps  si  the  Tm  East  A  Familiar  Acooant  of  a  Visit  to  India."  By 
Norman  Macleod,  D.D.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  for  Scotland.  London  : 
Strahan  and  Co.    1871. 

»  «<The  DomittioB  Diraotonr  of  Canada  for  1871.*'  By  John  LotoII,  Mon* 
treal. 
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minable  lisi;  of  towns  and  villages,  comes  the  list  of  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  religion,  the  Post-office  Directory,  the  Customs'  tariff,  the 
rules  and  ecent  grants  of  patents  of  invention  (very  interesting  and 
significant),  an  account  of  the  Militia,  public  education,  public 
works,  and  the  geological  formation  of  the  county  generally.  The 
whole  concludes  with  a  Classified  Business  Index. 

The  **  City  of  London  Directory,  for  1871,"^®  is  a  book  of  the  greatest 
possible  utility  for  men  of  business,  as  n'ell  as  for  all  who  happen,  for  any 
purpose,  to  need  exact  and  concrete  information  on  topics  which  are  a 
little  hid  out  of  sight  of  every  one  but  a  true  London  citizen.  For 
instance,  the  volume  gives  a  precise  and  rather  detailed  account  of 
every  one  of  the  Livery  Companies,  which  is  prefaced  by  noticing  the 
several  modes  (as  by  servitude,  patrimony,  gift  of  the  City,  redemption^ 
or  purcJuue)  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  City  can  be  obtained.  The 
London  Newspaper  Guide  is  a  curious  item,  and  the  di£ferent  topics 
and  causes  advocated  afford  a  curious  index  of  modern  social  interests. 
The  Street  Directory  is  arranged  in  a  very  convenient  way,  so  as  to 
assist  the  inquirer  by  a  kind  of  pictorial  representation  of  the  position 
of  the  houses,  the  names  of  residents  on  one  side  being  severally  placed 
opposite  those  actually  dwelling  opposite  to  them  on  the  other.  The 
Bail  way  Conveyance  Guide  to  dep6ts  of  Great  Britain  is  also  a  most 
useful  feature  of  the  publication.  The  new  Map  of  the  City  of  London 
must  not  be  left  unnoticed,  showing  as  it  does,  "  every  street,  alley, 
lane,  or  turning." 

The  completion  of  the  Post  Office  Directory^  for  South  Wales  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  the  editor  and  the  public.  Maps  of 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  are  prefixed,  and  the  most  copious 
information  is  supplied  as  to  every  parish  in  the  district,  including  the 
area,  rental,  rateable  value,  and  population. 
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MB.  EOLLWTN'S  "  Astronomy  Simplified"^  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  present  any  special  simplification,  for  if  technicalities  are 
omitted  so  also  is  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  or  laws  of  which 
they  are  the  expression.  The  work  is,  however,  a  good  popular  expo- 
sition of  astronomical  facts,  and  as  such  may  be  recommended  espe- 
cially for  young  readers,  who  will  be  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the 
exceeding  and  appropriate  brilliancy  of  its  outer  coat.     The  illustra- 


*•  "The  City  of  London  Directory  for  1871.**  London  :  W.  H.  and  L.  Col- 
Bnfnidge. 

^  *'  The  Port  OfEtoe  Directory  of  Monmouthghire  and  the  principal  Towns  and 
Flaoes  in  South  Wales.*'    Edited  by  E.  R.  Kelly,  M.A.,  F.S.S.    Loudon :  Kelly. 

^  '*  Astronomy  Simplified  for  General  Reading,  with  Kamerous  New  Ezplana- 
tiou  and  Diieoveriee  in  Spectrum  Analysis, "  &c,  &c.  By  J.  A.  S.  BoUwyn. 
8yo.     London  :  Tegg.   )  870, 
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tions  are  numerous,  but  most  of  those  representing  celestial  objects 
are  disfigured  by  the  employment  of  an  abominable  coloured  ground, 
in  three  bands  (brown,  green,  and  blue),  shading  one  into  the  other  in 
such  a  fashion  that  the  sky  is  more  commonly  represented  by  a  pea- 
green  tint  than  by  anything  else.  We  would  instance  especially  the 
frontispiece  and  the  plates  of  nebulae  as  rendered  quite  absurd  by  the 
use  of  these  colours. 

Mr.  Stebbing,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Essays  on  Darwinism,"^  tells  us 
that  these  articles  have  been  published  by  him  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  read  by  some  who  are  deterred  from  reading  Mr.  Darwin's 
own  works  by  an  unfounded  fear  that  they  are  too  deep  and  dry  for 
ordinary  perusal,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  grasp  at  those  imperfect 
details  which  they  can  gather  from  newspaper  articles  and  popular 
lectures,  and  think  themselves  justified  in  rejecting  and  ofben  ridi- 
culing the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  evolution.     That  such 
people  form  a  very  large  class  in  our  present  society  is  a  fact  patent 
to  every  one,  and  we  can  only  hope  tliat  Mr.  Stebbing's  little  volume 
may  help  to  disabuse  their  minds  with  regard  to  the  g^eat  question  at 
issue.     In  his  first  essay,  Mr.  Stebbing  gives  a  general  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  Natural  Selection  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  the 
others  relate  to  subjects  directly  or  collaterally  connected  with  this 
theory.     Thus  we  have  two  papers  on  the  Noachian  flood,  the  univer- 
sality of  which  the  author  denies ;  articles  on  instinct  and  reason,  on 
the  lapse  of  time,  on  the  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  generation,  on  the 
imperfection  of  the  Geological  Record  and  on  the  relationship  of 
human  nature  and  brute  nature;  the  last-mentioned  prepared,  the 
author  tells  us,  as  a  sermon  for  Trinity  Sunday,  but,  as  he  adds,  "  the 
kindliness  of  the  design  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended."     The  fact  that  Mr.  Stebbing  was  ready  even 
to  preach  Darwinism  from  the  pulpit  proves  him  to  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest  in  his  scientific  views,  and  not  very  likely  to  display  any 
narrow-mindedness  in  treating  of  those  questions  in  connexion  with 
which  science  and  orthodox  Protestantism  are  supposed  to  be  at  vari- 
ance.     With  regard  to  these  matters  his  tone  is  always  moderate,  and 
we  may  strongly  recommend  his  essays  to  the  perusal  of  those  who 
share  in  the  widely  diffused  prejudice  as  to  the  antagonism  of  modem 
science  and  religion,  as  indeed  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  gain,  with 
little  labour,  a  true  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  Darwinian  theory. 

Mr.  Mungo  Ponton*s  "  The  Beginning"  is  another  of  the  numerous 
works  which  have  been  called  into  existence  by  the  Darwinian  discus- 
sion of  the  Origin  of  Species.^  But  Mr.  Ponton  takes  a  bolder  flight 
than  most  of  his  fellows ;  and  commencing  his  book  with  a  discussion 
of  the  antiquity  of  matter  and  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  he  proceeds  to 
develope  his  views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  material  universe,  and 
thus  leads  gradually  by  natural  transitions  to  the  origin  and  pheno- 


>  "  EsBays  on  Darwinism.*'  By  Thomas  R.  B.  Stebbing,  M.  A.  Small  8vo. 
London:  Longmans.    1871. 

s  '*The  Beginning :  its  When  and  its  How.'*  By  Mango  Ponton,  F.RS.E. 
8to.    London:  Longmans.    1871. 
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mena  of  life.    It  is  impossible  in  a  short  notice  to  give  any  notion  of 
the  course  of  argument  followed  by  the  author  in  covering  so  wide  a 
field  of  discussion,  but  we  may  say  that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Ponton's 
book  is  well  worth  perusal,  although  we  think  he  would  have  done 
better  had  he  left  more  out  of  consideration  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator,  about  which  it  may  be  said  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
Life,  according  to  our  author,  is  not  a  mere  affair  of  the  physical 
forces,  but  "  an  energy  capable  of  influencing  both  the  material  ulti- 
mates  and  the  physical  forces,"  and  he  regards  each  living  body  as 
consisting  of  what  he  calls  an  "  organiser"  combined  with  or  permeating 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.    Thus  the  act  of  creation  con- 
sisted in  the  calling  into  existence  the  primary  organizers  of  each 
series  of  forms,  and  this  view  would  of  course  be  equally  compatible 
with  Darwinism  and  with  the  old  notion  of  specific  creation,  but  the 
author  seems  to  be  more  inclined  to  the  latter,  although  he  fairly  dis- 
cusses the  theory  of  organic  development.    In  the  second  but  snorter 
section  of  his  book  Mr.  Ponton  treats  of  the  so-called  Mosaic  Oos- 
mogony,  which,  while  evidently  himself  inclined  to  accept  its  divine 
inspiration,  he  really  brings  to  a  most  unorthodox  issue.     He  main- 
tuns  that  the  light  of  the  first  three  days  (which  he  of  course  regards 
as  periods)  could  not  have  been  that  of  the  sun,  and  in  support  of  his 
belief  that  the  light  and  heat  of  these  early  periods  must  have  been 
derived  from  a  sort  of  general  undulatory  movement,  he  adduces  the 
existence  of  the  carboniferous  flora  which  he  believes  gives  evidence  of 
the  prevalence  of  an  uniform  tropical  climate  from  one  pole  to  the 
other  at  the  time  when  the  coal-measures  were  deposited,    ^ut  besides 
that  we  have  no  evidence  that  a  perfectly  uniform  climate  ever  did 
prevail  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earikh  (for  this  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  implied  by  the  conditions  of  the  Carboniferous  period),  it  is 
manifest  that  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  the  formation  of  the 
carboniferous  and  earlier  sedimentary  deposits  (not  to  mention  the 
traces  of  meteoric  phenomena  in  the  shape  of  fossil  rain-drops  and 
ripple-marked  sandstones)  are  su£Bicient  to  prove  that  very  nearly  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  at  those  remote  epochs  as  at  the  present 
day.     Mr.  Ponton's  book  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  very  beautiful 
plates  representing  low  forms  of  life,  especially  Foraminifera,  Poly- 
cystina  and  Diatomaces.    There  is  also  a  plate  of  Sponge-spicules, 
and  one  well  representing  that  most  beautiful  of  all  sponges,  the 
JEupleetella. 

Of  Dr.  Nicholson's  '*  Introductory  Text-book  of  Zoology,"^  we  need 
only  say  that  it  is  a  useful  elementary  abridgment  of  his  "  Students' 
Manual,"  which  we  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Beview.  The 
system  followed  is  the  same,  and  the  classification  is  carried  as  far 
as  the  orders ;  the  illustrations  are  also  for  the  most  part  borrowed  from 
the  larger  work. 

Messrs.  Groombridge  have  published  a  small  volume  under  the  title 

*  "Aja  Inirodactory  Text-Book  of  Zoology  for  the  Use  of  Junior  ClaMes.'*  By 
H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.D.,  fto.  Small  8vo.  Edinbargh  and  London  :  Black* 
woods.    1871. 
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"  Curiosities  of  Ornithology,"*  consisting  of  reprints  of  coloured  plates 
and  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  ''  Student  and  Intellectual 
Ohserver."  The  species  selected  for  notice  are  the  Pinnated  Grouse, 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  Tragopans,  the  Blue-cheeked  Barhet,  the 
Homhills,  the  King  Penguin  (the  generic  name  of  which  is  misspelt), 
the  Bell-hirds,  the  African  Touracoes,  and  the  New  Zealand  Parrot, 
representing  nine  forms  in  all,  of  which  not  more  than  six  can  fairly 
come  under  the  denomination  of  ornithological  curiosities.  The  ar- 
ticles possess  no  claim  to  originality,  hut  the  figures,  although  rather 
coarse  and  sometimes  stiff,  are  striking,  and  generally  characteristic. 
They  are  specimens  of  not  the  highest  order  of  colour-printing. 

Our  young  folks  are  likely  to  he  well  furnished  with  entomological 
literature.  Dr.  Duncan's  handsome  volume  on  Metamorphosis  is  now 
followed  hy  two  other  works,  one  hy  a  veteran  author,  the  other  hy  a 
lady,  who  has  already  given  us  an  excellent  little  manual  of  British 
Spiders.  Miss  Staveley's  "  British  Insects"'  contains  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  and  life-history  of  the  animals  composing  the  class 
Insecta,  and  an  account  of  the  more  prominent  memhers  of  each  group 
inhabiting  the  British  Islands.  The  classification  adopted  is  unfortu- 
nately rather  antiquated,  being  nearly  identical  with  that  followed  many 
years  ago  hy  Professor  Westwood  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Modem 
Classification  of  Insects  ;*'  but  this  is  perhaps  a  minor  matter,  as  all  the 
information  on  classification  is  given  in  so  systematic  a  form,  that  the 
beginner  who  has  made  his  first  steps  under  Miss  Staveley's  guidance 
will  easily  be  able  to  correlate  the  new  ideas  acquired  in  his  further  pro- 
gress with  those  which  he  has  obtained  from  her  pages.  The  employ- 
ment of  tables  summarizing  the  information  given  in  the  text,  is  a  very 
useful  feature  in  this  work.  We  may  add  that  it  is  illustrated  with 
sixteen  admirably  coloured  plates  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  which  add  greatly 
both  to  the  attractions  and  the  usefulness  of  the  little  volume. 

The  other  entomological  work  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  has  a 
more  restricted  scope — ^it  is  a  ^'  Natural  History  of  British  Butterflies," 
by  Mr.  Edward  Newman.'  In  this  the  author  gives  a  general  outline  of 
the  structure  and  habits  of  the  Bhopalocera,  and  then  describes  and 
figures  the  British  species  of  the  group,  giving  full  details  as  to  theur 
life-history,  and  the  localities  where  they  are  to  be  found.  The  classi- 
fication is  rather  peculiar,  at  least  in  its  terms,  being  founded  primarily 
upon  the  condition  of  the  pupa,  whether  suspended,  girt,  or  concealed, 
and  the  characters  of  the  larva.  Of  course  the  entomological  reader 
knows  that  this  course  brings  us  virtually  to  the  same  set  of  groups 
as  the  more  usual  arrangement,  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Newman  is 
hardly  justified  in  dividing  butterflies  into  natural  orders.  His  book 
is,  however,  an  excellent  guide  for  the  young  entomologist  in  the  study 

*  "  CurioBitiefl  of  Ornithology.  With  heaatifolly  Coloured  Illnitrationf,  from 
BrawiDgi  by  T.  W.  Wood  and  other  eminent  Artists.**  8yo.  London  :  Groom* 
bridge  and  Sons. 

■  '*  Britiih  Iniects ;  a  Familiar  Description  of  the  Form,  Stnictnre,  Habits,  and 
TransfonnatioDs  of  Insects.*'    By  B.  F.  Staveley.    8vo.    London:  Reeve.    1871. 

'  "  An  Illustrated  Natural  History  of  British  Butteifliea."  By  Edward  New- 
cnan,  F.L.S.,  &o.    8to.    London:  Tweedie.    ]871. 
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•of  the  British  Butterflies ;  the  descriptions  and  accounts  of  the  history 
of  the  species  are  full  and  carefully  prepared,  and  the  illustrations  fur- 
nish as  good  representations  of  the  subjects  as  we  can  expect  from 
woodcuts.  Mr.  Newman  describes  and  often  figures  several  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  book  for 
the  young  student. 

Of  Major  Munn's  new  edition  of  Bevan^s  '*  Honey-Bee*'^  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  speak  in  favourable  terms,  although  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  devoted  much  labour  to  the  oonseientious  endeavour  to 
bring  his  work  up  to  the  requirements  of  modem  apiarian  science. 
Unfortunately  his  notions  of  composition  seem  to  be  rather  vague,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  defect  his  treatment  of  his  subject  is  vezatiously 
discursive,  and  his  information  upon  particular  points  is  often  so  scat- 
tered through  various  chapters,  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  look 
for  it.  Major  Munn  describes  at  great  length  the  management  of  the 
apiary,  but  unfortunately  with  a  very  strong  bias  in  favour  of  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  hive  of  his  own  invention ;  and  in  his  treatment  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  Bee  we  find  frequent  evidences  of  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  entomology  possessed  by  him,  which  renders  his  views 
upon  scientific  matters  rather  orude.  Nevertheless  the  numerous 
observations  upon  the  habits  of  the  Honey-Bee,  scattered  throughout 
the  work,  will  render  it  of  value  to  the  student  of  general  entomology. 
It  may  be  added,  that  our  author  does  not  believe  in  Siebold's  views 
as  to  the  occurrence  of  Parthenogenesis  in  the  hive-bee ;  but  we  must 
confess  that  it  requires  far  stronger  arguments  than  any  that  he  has 
adduced,  to  invalidate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  gpreat  Qerman 
zoologist.  This  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  considerable  number  of 
plates,  some  of  them  showing  different  forms  of  hives,  and  other 
apiarian  apparatus,  and  others  containing  representations  of  combs  and 
of  the  bees,  with  details  of  their  structure.  The  plates  relating  to  the 
natural  historv  of  the  insect  are  prepared  by  the  author  himself,  and 
printed  in  colours ;  they  are  exceedingly  rough,  and  generally  bad, 
many  of  the  figures  being  most  inaccurate. 

"  The  Subtropical  Qttrden*'  of  Mr.  W.  Bobinson,'  is  a  continuation 
of  that  gentleman's  endeavours  to  introduce  something  picturesque 
into  our  gardens,  in  place  of  the  stiS'  patterns  composed  of  masses  of 
similar  plants,  which  have  been  for  some  years  the  rage  among  gar- 
deners. His  object  in  this  volume  is  to  indicate  the  use  that  may  be 
made  of  various  half-hardy  plants  and  shrubs  in  decorating  and  giving 
variety  to  our  flower-gardens.  It  consists  of  two  parts — namely,  an 
introduction,  giving  general  views  upon  the  mode  of  cultivating  and 
arranging  the  plants  whose  employment  is  advocated  by  the  author  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  plants  which 
come  under  the  author's  definition  of  subtropical  in  a  horticultural 

'  '^The  Honey  Bee:  its  Nainnl  History,  Physiology  and  Management/*  By 
Sdward  Bevan,  M.D.  Bevised,  Enlarged,  and  Illostrated  by  Wiliiam  Augustus 
Milan.     Small  8to.     London  :  Van  Voorst.    1870. 

*  "The  Babiropical  Garden ;  or,  Beaoty  of  Form  in  the  Flower  Garden.'*  Br 
W.  Bobinaon,  F.L.S.    Small  Svo.    London :  Muzray.    1871. 
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sense.    The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  good  many  well-executed 
woodcuts.  ^_*.,^ 

The  medical  books  to  which  we  invite  attention  this  quarter  are  of 
unusual  interest  and  importance.    Among  them,  and  descrying  the 
first  place,  especially  in  a  non-professional  Beview,  is  Dr.  Oldham's 
elaborate  and  thoroughly  scientific  monograph  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  cause  of  "  malariad"  fevers.^^    Of  all  diseases  in  hot  climates,  these 
probably  are  at  once  the  most  debilitating,  the  most  extensively  ope* 
rative,  and  the  most  permanently  injurious.    Holders  of  the  empire 
of  India,  the  English  people  are  deeply  concerned  in  everything  which 
affects  the  health  and  welfare  of  their  representatives,  whether  civil  or 
military,  in  that  country.    Now,  during  the  year  1867,  which  was 
imusually  healthy, ''  the  number  of  cases  of  paroxysmal  fever  alone" 
occurring  in  that  part  of  the  English  army  stationed  in  British 
India,  was  "  19,875  in  a  force  of  56,896  men ;  equal  to  one  man  in 
three.*'     This  precise  and  authentic  statement  will  enable  the  reader 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  pestilence  also  affects 
the  English  members  of  the  Indian  civil  service,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  British  community  in  India.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  some 
instances  one  corps  of  soldiers  ''  has  suffered  much  more  severely  than 
another,  at  the  same  station,  and  apparently  exposed  to  the  same  in- 
fluences ;*'  and  in  Scinde,  ''  every  officer  and  every  man,  of  Sir  0. 
Napier*s  army  of  17,000  men,  was  attacked  with  fever."     No  doubt 
soldiers  generally  suffer  most  from  "  malarial"  fevers,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  foreigner  suffers  more  than  the  native  ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  race  attacked^  it  is  certain  that 
the  native  population  of  India  suffers  enormously  from  these  disorders. 
*^  In  some  districts  of  Lower  Bengal,"  says  Dr.  Oldham,  "  the  sickness 
and  mortality  from  this  class  of  fevers  has  for  some  years  past  been  very 
great,  and  last  year  the  native  population  of  a  great  portion  of  Northern 
India  suffered  severely  from  the  same  cause."    And  yet  India  does  not 
suffer  with  exceptional  severity  from  this  cause :  it  is  more  or  less 
operative  all  over  the  world,  least  in  the  temperate  zones,  most  in  the 
tropics,  and  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa  and 
America.     Moreover,  it  is  much  more  deadly  than  at  first  sight  it 
seems  to  be :  as  Dr.  Oldham  rightly  observes,  the  deaths  reported  as 
occurring  from  malarious  fevers,  "  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those 
resulting  from  secondary  affections,  induced  by  repeated  attacks  of 
these  complaints.    The  number  of  constitutions  irretrievably  injured 
by  the  same  cause  can  of  course  never  be  known."    Seeing  that  these 
fevers  constitute  the  chief  sickness  and  are  the  chief  source  of  mortality 
over  a  large  paf  t  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  are  among  the  greatest 
impediments  to  the  spread  of  the  white  race,  the  questions,  what  is 

10  «  What  IB  Malaria  t    And  why  is  it  most  Intense  in  Hot  Climates  f    An  In- 

2uiiT  into  the  Nature  and  Caose  of  the  so-called  Marsh  Poison,  with  Remarks  on 
le  Principles  to  be  observed  for  the  Preservation  of  Health  in  Tropical  Climates 
and  Malarions  Districts."  By  C.  F.  Oldham,  M,B.C.P.£.,  Assistant-Sargeon  to 
H.M,  Indian  Forces,  &c.    8to.    London,    1871 . 
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the  cause  of  ihem  P  and  how  maj  they*  he  prevented  P  are  qaestions  of 
the  very  highest  importance  to  mankind  generally,  and  especially  to 
the  English  people,  whose  empire  reaches  throagh  every  latitude  of 
the  hahitahle  globe.  Dr.  Oldham's  very  valuable  work  is  mainly 
restricted  to  the  inquiry, ''  What  is  Malaria  P"  He  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  numerous  and  conflicting  opinions  which  have  been  propounded 
concerning  it ;  he  shows  that  '*  malarious*'  fevers  occur  under  widely 
different  conditions  in  respect  to  climate,  soil,  altitude,  temperature, 
amount  of  vapour  in  the  air,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter;  and  proves  conclusively— ^r«^,  that  each  of  the 
different  theories  which  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  special 
group  of  phenomena  observed  by  the  originators  of  those  theories  aa 
characteristic  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fever  in  the  different  regions 
in  which  the  observers  severally  studied  it,  is  inadequate  to  account 
for  other  phenomena  associated  with  the  production  of  the  disease  in 
other  regions — that,  in  fact,  each  theory,  while  seemingly  true  when 
tested  only  by  the  facts  the  observation  of  which  first  gave  rise  to  it, 
is  proved  to  be  false  when  applied  as  a  means  of  accounting  for  the 
genesis  of  the  disease  under  widely  different  conditions ;  and,  seeondy 
that  the  doctrine  now  generally  taught  and  accepted  by  the  pro- 
fession— ^viz.,  that  the  cause  of  malarial  fever  is  a  poison  given  off  by 
organic,  especially  vegetable  matter,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  has 
no  real  foundation,  and  is  indeed  wholly  irreconcileable  with  a  vast 
array  of  thoroughly  established  facts,  observed  in  numerous  places 
notable  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Oldham's  confutation 
of  this  doctrine  seems  to  us  complete.  He  who  demonstrates  the  fal- 
lacy of  a  generally  accepted  belief,  especially  when  that  belief  shapes 
and  directs  human  action  on  a  large  scale,  performs  a  great  public 
service,  and  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-men  (which,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  manifested  during  his  lifetime)  ;  but  Dr.  Oldham  has 
done  more  than  this :  he  has  adduced  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  the 
force  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  withstand,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
very  existence  of  "  malaria"  is  nothing  more  than  a  figment  of  the  pro- 
fessional imagination,  and  that  the  real  cause  of  intermittent  fever  is 
''chill,"  or  in  other  words,  the  sudden  abstraction  of  animal  heat. 
The  more  this  interesting  and  important  subject  is  studied,  the  more 
the  conviction  will  spread,  we  believe,  that  these  words  reveal  the 
secret  so  long  sought  for,  and  the  knowledge  gained  within  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years  of  the  r61e  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  pro- 
duction of  morbid  phenomena  will  go  far  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Oldham's  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  cause  of  intermittent 
fever  P  and  to  supply  a  complete  explanation  of  how  that  cause  ope- 
rates. He  has  not  concerned  himself  with  this  question — the  nervous 
system  being  scarcely  alluded  to  throughout  his  volume:  whether 
or  not  this  silence  be  due  to  his  non-acquaintance  with  the  recent 
and  exceedingly  important  discoveries  in  the  intensely  interesting  field 
of  neuro-physiology,  or  to  a  determination  by  Dr.  Oldham  to  ask 
attention  to  his  conclusions  in  the  simplest  possible  form,  the  fact 
itself  will  probably  prove  fortunate  for  his  book,  which,  presenting  his 
observations  and  arguments  uncomplicated  with  "new-fangled  no- 
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iions/'  mxy  thexefore  be  welcome  even  to  piofenioiial  ^*  oonseiratives 
who  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  mental  hospitality,  as  well  as  to  the  so- 
called  "  liberals,"  comprising  amongst  them  those  questionable  enthu- 
siasts to  whom  no  doctrine,  however  ancient  or  generally  believed,  is 
sacred,  and  who,  "  stodions  of  new  things,*'  are  reckless  disturbers  of 
established  ideas  and  practices.  We  wish,  however,  that  Dr.  Oldham's 
judicious,  or  at  least  fortunate,  silence  had  in  one  respect  been  either 
still  more  or  less  complete :  he  propounds  the  hypothesis  that  the 
effect  of  continued  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  is  ''  to  diminish  the 
heat-generating  powers  of  the  system."  It  may  be  so,  but  we  should 
have  been  glad  if  he  had  not  weighted  his  book  with  this  questionable 
proposition,  unless  accompanied  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  truth : 
as  it  now  stands  it  may  prove  a  stumbling-blodL  to  both  medical  con- 
servatives  and  medical  liberals  alike. 

The  learned  and  elaboiate  work  of  Dr.  Beich  on  "  The  Causes  of 
Diseases"^^  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The  book  well  deserves  this 
mark  of  appreciation :  it  is  the  result  of  the  most  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation we  are  acquainted  with  into  the  extremely  numerous  and 
various  influences  which  operate  as  causes  of  human  diseases.  No 
side  of  human  life,  and  no  circumstances  likely  to  produce  a  morbid 
efiect  upon  it  seem  to  have  been  ignored;  while  the  number  of 
authorities  whom  the  writer  has  oonsolted  and  whose  opinions  he  has 
reported  is  so  great  that  his  book  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of 
medical  ideas  on  the  subjects  in  question.  The  author's  views  on  the 
various  topics  treated  are  remarkable  for  their  deamess  and  common 
sense :  his  observations  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  on  the  use 
of  nervine  stimulants— especially  coffee  and  tea — ^we  strongly  com- 
mend as  deserving  serious  consideration.  The  book  is  well  written : 
the  style  is  clear,  unaffected,  simple,  and  vigorous;  and,  we  may  add, 
what  will  be  a  comfort  to  English  readers,  the  German  vice  of  long, 
involved  sentences  with  parenthesis  within  parenthesis  we  have  not 
encountered  in  any  part  of  Dr.  Beich's  very  instructive  and  valuable 
work 

The  ''  Report  on  the  Health  of  the  British  Army  in  1869"^^  has 
just  been  issued,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  authentic  information 
concerning  the  sanitary  condition  and  circumstances  of  our  soldiers  in 
every  part  of  the  empire.  Moreover  the  appendix  to  the  report  con- 
tains a  number  of  original  communications  of  intrinsic  interest  to  all 
who  concern  themselves  in  sanitary  matters,  quite  independently  of 
their  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  army ;  but  we  have  only  space 
here  in  which  to  notice  the  statistical  statement  by  Dr.  Graham 
Balfour,  F.B.S*,  "  On  the  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  of 
1866."  The  statement  refers  only  to  those  admissions  of  soldiers  to 
hospital  which  were  on  account  of  venereal  diseases  in  their  first  stsge ; 


11  ''Die  Umohen  dar  Knunkheitoii,  d«r  phyaiachea  und  monllMiliea."    Voa^ 
£duardB«icb,  M.D.     Zweite  Ausgabe.     8vo.    Leipzig.    1871. 

^*  **  Army  Medical  Department  Report  for  the  Year  1869.  Vol.  XI.  Pre- 
■ented  to  both  Houaet  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  MajeBty."  London  : 
1871. 
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these  he  has  divided  into  two  groups,  "  Primary  Venereal  Sores/' 
and  ^  Gonorrhoea."  The  ratio  of  admissions  to  hospital  per  1000  of 
Mean  Strength  on  accomit  of  the  first  named  group  at  stationa  under 
the  Act  was  86  in  1867, 70  in  1868,  and  61  in  1869 ;  while  at  stations 
not  under  the  Act  the  ratio  of  admissions  on  account  of  the  same  dis- 
order was  106  in  1867, 108  in  1868,  and  113  in  1869.  The  ratio  of 
admissions  on  account  of  the  second-named  group  at  stations  under  the 
Act  was  131  in  1867,  129  in  1868,  and  108  in  1869 ;  while  at  stations 
not  under  the  Act  it  was  127  in  1867,  125  in  1868,  and  99  in  1869. 
The  advocates  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  will  no  doubt  hail  with 
great  satisfaction  the  results  revealed  bj  these  statistics  in  so  far  as 
the  first  class  of  disorders  is  concerned,  but  what  will  thej  say  about 
the  second,  on  account  of  which  the  admissions  e^tch  year  at  the  sta- 
tions not  under  the  Act  have  actually  been  less  numerous  than  at  the 
stations  under  the  Act  ?  Our  own  convictions  respecting  the  policy 
of  these  acts  would  not,  however,  be  affected  in  any  way  by  statistical 
evidence  of  their  effects  on  the  health  of  our  soldiery  ;  for  were  those 
effects  all  that  the  military  authorities  could  desire,  we  should  still 
affirm,  as  we  have  already  fully  shown,  that  the  direct  and  evident 
advantages  thus  obtained  were  wholly  insufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  vast  amount  of  evil  which  indirectly  those  acts,  if  maintained,  will 
inevitably  produce. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  notice  a  book  with  the  sug* 
gestive  title, ''  The  Human  Body,  and  its  Connexion  with  Man ;"  we 
say  suggestive  title  because  the  author  doubtless  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  human  mind  and  the  human  body  are  separable,  tho 
relation  of  the  latter  to  the  former  being  that  of  a  garment  to  ita 
wearer  or  that  of  a  house  to  its  inhabitant.  The  author  of  that  book, 
Dr.  Wilkinson,  is  a  medical  man — ^a  man  whom  Emerson,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  his  '^  English  Traits"  was  looking  up  to  hopefully  as  the  "  com* 
ing  man"  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Another  medical  man,  Mr. 
Hinton,  published  some  years  ago  a  book  with  a  similar  title,  namely, 
^  Man  and  his  Dwelling-place,"  the  purport  of  this  title  being  the  same 
as  that  of  the  work  just  mentioned.  Dr.  Wilkinson's  book  is  a  very 
curious  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  in  the  guise  of  a  sort 
of  treatise  on  human  physiology ;  and  though  Mr.  Hinton  is  not  a 
disciple  of  Swedenborg,  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  work  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Dr.  Wilkinson's ;  both  authors  start  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul  as  an  entity  which  builds  up  and  animates 
the  body,  which  uses  it  for  a  time  as  an  instrument  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes,  as  well  as  a  terrestrial  abode,  and  at  length 
finally  severs  itself  from  it.  Mr.  Hinton  now  presents  us  with  his 
''  Thoughts  on  Health,"^^  and  what  is  the  all-pervading  idea  of  them 
may  perhaps  best  be  gathered  from  the  intimation  just  given  oon* 
ceming  his  previous  book.  The  eminent  Professor  De  Blainville  used 
to  expound  to  his  pupils  what  he  called  *'  I'anatomie  transcendeute,*' 
and  we  think  Mr.  Hinton  may  be  aptly  designated  as  one  of  the  chief 

"  "Thooghts  on  Health,  and  some  of  its  Conditions.'*    By  Jamos  Hinton. 
London.    1871* 
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aposiks of  <*tniiseeodadd  phyriology.**  His  ^'Tboi^ts*'  are  vigo- 
fona^oaeii  sinkiiiglj  origina),  and  hu  ezpoahaoii  of  them  is  remarkable 
for  its  profunon  of  admirable  imagery,  its  krfiy  tone  and  poetic  beautj ; 
in  fact  moch  of  his  Tolome  is  poetry  in  prose.  If  the  would-be  poets 
whose  shallow  effonons  we  are  obliged  to  catalogue  each  quarter  could 
possess  themsehres  of  Mr.  Hinton's  originality,  d^tb,  and  subtlety, 
combined  with  his  extensive  knowledge  and  delicate,  pictoresqne  fimcy, 
they  would  have  little  difficulty  in  achieTing  the  reputation  they  se^ 
for.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Hinton  has  missed  his 
▼ocation :  either  as  a  poet  or  as  a  preacher  he  would  have  attained  a  high 
position ;  but  though  he  is  versed  in  the  method  of  scientific  investi- 
pation  and  has  himsdf  a  rich  store  of  scientific  information,  his  mind 
IS  essentiaUy  unscientific.  He  strives  to  soar  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
knowable:  lacking  that  intellectual  humility  which  practically  re- 
cognises the  bounds  beyond  which  the  human  mind  cannot  reach,  he 
struns  his  whole  nature  to  get  some  faint  glimpse  or  intimation  of 
the  bejond,  and  employs  all  the  resources  of  his  fertile  fancy  and  great 
lingual  skill  in  order  to  render  his  vague  and  mystical  conceptions  in- 
telligible to  his  readers.  In  a  work  avowedly  concerning  health  he 
occupies  a  whole  chapter  in  discussing  the  nature  of  Force,  and  having 
shown  that  the  various  forms  of  force  are  essentially  but  various  as- 
pects of  one  and  the  same  force,  he  leaves  the  r^on  of  sense  and 
mteUect  in  order  to  conclude  a  disquisition  really  remaricable  for  its 
ability,  acuteness,  and  lucidity,  with  the  following  mystical  rhapsody : 

"  Physical  aciion,  much  as  it  is  to  us,  is  nothing  in  itself.  Nothing  P  Not 
so.  It  is  a  picture,  an  image  of  that  which  Is  incomparably  more.  This  'no- 
thingness*  rebukes  our  feeble  and  too  sensuous  thought,  and  bids  us  raise  it 
to  a  worthier  height.  Doubtless  there  is  no  action  there,  where  we  ascribe  it. 
It  refuses  to  be  iound,  because  it  ought  not  to  be  soug^ht.  There  is  no  action 
in  things ;  there  is  no  newer.  Bat  not,  therefore,  is  no  power  revealed  by 
them.  Though  it  lies  deeper,  it  is  no  less  manifest:  nor  does  it  need  other 
interpreter  than  that  which  it  finds  within  us.  The  disoovery  of  the  unity  of 
force  carries  with  it  a  conviction  that  brings  harmony  to  our  mental  life.  The 
manifold  energies  of  Nature,  uniting  into  one,  point  to  one  act  as  their  source 
and  secret.  One  act,  perceived  in  many  forms,  in  seeming  infinite  succes- 
sion because,  in  truth,  a  present  infinite;  this  thooght,  which  Nature  teaches 
directly  to  the  heart,  she  reveals  also  to  the  intellect,  when  it  has  learnt  to 
penetrate  her  mask." 

And  elsewhere  he  strives  to  justify  this  life^absorbing  and  profitless 
speculation,  as  follows : — 

"  But  is  it  merely  to  an  unfathomable  mystery  that  we  are  led,  when  there 
dawns  on  us  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  deeper  existence  in  Nature  than 
that  which  we  perceive: — ^a  profound  Unitv  unreached  by  that  natural  appre- 
hension to  which  the  varying[  forms  are  all  r  Truly  the  problem  appears  dark 
enough ;  we  seem  to  peer  mto  a  gulf,  black  from  mere  fathomless  vacuity. 
But  It  is  not  so.  Gazing  into  Nature  beyond  the  region  to  which  our  sense 
can  earrv  us,  we  do  not  gaze  upon  vacuity,  but  on  an  existence,  real,  however 
dimly  iuuminated." 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  say  thus  much  concerning  what  we 
regard  aa  Mr.  Hiuton's  fatal  weakness,  because — though  unhappily  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  occupy  itself  in  imagining  and  discuss* 
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lug  the  nature  of  so-called  'f  entities,"  absolutely  unknowable,  is  univer- 
sally prevalent-*we  cannot  help  feeling  peculiar  r^et,  when  a  man 
of  his  intellectual  acumen  and  scientific  culture  allows  himself  to  be- 
come the  follower  of  theological  phantoms  and  will-o'-the-wisps,  and 
officiates  as  the  high  priest  of  a  delusion  which  has  already  seduced, 
and  will  yet  seduce,  hundreds  of  millions  from  the  solid  path  of  real 
and  beneficent  knowledge  into  the  treacherous  quagmires  of  baneful 
ignorance  and  superstition.  As  to  the  special  merits  of  Mr.  Hinton's 
book,  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  conditions  of  health,  little 
need  be  said :  the  information  spread  throughout  his  pages  could  be 
compressed  into  a  much  smaller  space  than  it  now  occupies,  but  there 
is  much  "transcendental"  interpolation,  very  skilful  and  very  enter- 
taining in  its  way,  though  very  little  to  the  purpose— how  to  secure 
and  preserve  health.  Mr.  Hinton  occupies  several  pages  in  showing 
how  excellent  is  chemical  affinity  as  a  minister  to  human  need — '*  A 
body  constructed  out  of  elements  thus  endowed,  is  evidently  suited  to 
become  the  organ  of  a  being  with  wants  and  desires  such  as  man's." 
While  dwelling  on  this  subject,  the  allurement  of  chemical  processes 
makes  him  almost  forget,  on  one  occasion,  his  cardinal  doctrine-— 
which,  however,  he  hastens  to  recall ;  he  says, — "  The  flame  is  a  per- 
manent condition  of  continually  changing  materials.  In  this  it  is 
wonderfully  like  ourselves — I  mean  the  bodies  in  which  we  dweW* 
Concerning  the  brain  he  discourses  in  the  following  style : — 

*'In  the  flprey  matter  of  the  brain  we  are  arrived  at  the  very  highest  organic 
structure  the  great  achievement  of  the  vital  force,  the  texture  in  which  bodily 
life  culminates,  and  for  the  sake  of  which,  we  might  almost  say,  all  the  other 
organs  exist.  And  we  find  a  stracture  of  the  very  lowest  form.  Mere  ceUs 
and  granules — Nature's  first  and  roughest  work,  her  very  starting-point  in  the 
organic  kingdom — strewn  in  a  mere  mass  with  no  appreciable  order  over  the 
ends  of  a  multitude  of  fibres,  and  loosely  folded  up,  as  it  seems,  for  convenient 
stowaffe !  This  is  what  meets  the  eye.  Is  this  tne  laboratory  of  reason ;  the 
birthplace  of  thought ;  the  home  of  genius  and  imagination ;  the  palace  of  the 
soulF  Nay,  is  this  e^en  the  source  and  spring  of  bodily  order;  the  seat  of 
government  and  control  for  the  disorderly  rabble  of  the  muscles?  Should 
we  not  ha?e  expected,  when  we  came  thus  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  life,  and 
penetrated  to  the  oounoil-K^hamber  of  the  mind,  to  find  all  that  had  before 
appeared  of  skilful  architecture  and  eb&borate  machinery  surpassed  and  thrown 
into  the  shade  P  But  it  is  all  cast  away.  Mechanical  contrivances  for  mecha  • 
nical  effects!  Skilful  grouping  and  complex  organization  there  mav  be  for 
the  hand,  the  eye,  the  tongue;  for  all  parts  and  e?ery  function  where  the 
mind  is  not.    But  where  the  spirit  comes,  take  all  that  scaffolding  away." 

The  three  chapters  on  Food — what  it  is,  what  it  does,  and  how  to  take 
it,  and  the  two  chapters  on  the  nerves  and  brain,  may  be  commended 
as  collectively  a  good  and  certainly  a  very  readable  exposition  of  the 
main  facts  in  question — an  exposition  the  merits  of  which  to  many 
persons  will  seem  greatly  enhanced  by  the  graceful  setting  of  poetic 
fancies  with  which  Mr.  Hinton  has  surrounded  it,  and  indeed  fused 
into  its  very  substance.  We  cordially  approve  the  drift  and  argument 
of  his  chapter  on  "  Nursing  as  a  Profession."  As  part  of  a  volume 
''  On  Health,"  the  chapter—"  Seeing  with  the  Eyes  Shut,"  is  about  as 
appropriate  as  the  one  on  "  Force/'  but  scarcely  more  so,  although  as  an 
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independent  essay  it  is  well  worth  reading:  it  is  snggestiTe,  discrimi- 
nating,  and  interesting ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  two  last 
chapters — ''  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science,"  and  "  A  Meditation  :  on 
Skeletons,  and  some  other  things" — in  which  there  is  a  freshness  and 
originality  hoth  of  thought  and  expression  which  are  not  often  met 
with. 

Dr.  Dnchenne's  celebrated  work  on  Localized  Electrization  has  at 
length  met  with  an  English  translator.^^  The  first  instalment  of  his 
version,  consisting  of  322  full  octavo  pages,  is  now  before  us.  So  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  without  actually  comparing  it  with  the 
original,  the  translation  seems  to  us  thoroughly  well  done ;  certainly 
it  is  "  done"  into  thoroughly  good  English,  and  thu  is  no  small  praise, 
considering  how  many  translators  leave  in  almost  every  page  of  their 
performances  traces  of  their  slovenliness  or  incompetency.  More- 
over, Dr.  Tibbits  has  added  to  the  value  of  the  original  by  some  supple- 
mentary notes,  one  of  which,  consisting  mainly  of  a ''  condensed  transla- 
tion" of  Zicmssen's  observations  ^  On  certain  questions  with  r^ard  to 
the  value  of  Ckdvanic  Currents  in  Medicine,"  and  extending  over  twelve 
closely  printed  pages,  is  especially  instruc^ve  and  interesting.  Part  I., 
to  which  we  are  now  adverting,  contains  four  chapters,  entitled  respec- 
tively, "  Medical  Electricity ;"  ''  Localized  Electrization ;"  '*  Historical 
and  Critical  Observations  upon  the  Principal  Methods  of  Electrization," 
and  ''  Electro-Medical  Instruments  with  regard  to  their  application  in 
Pathology,  in  Physiology,  and  in  Therapeutics."  A  peculiar  value  and 
reliableness  attach  to  Dr.  Duchenne's  work  by  virtue  of  the  compre- 
hensive and  critical  exposition  it  contains  of  the  anatomical  and  phy- 
siological facts  which  the  author  uses  as  the  bases  and  indicators  of  lus 
therapeutical  processes.  The  author  persistently  endeavours  to  make 
those  processes  thoroughly  scientific  ;  but  when  the  existence  or  signi- 
ficance of  the  facts  in  question  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute,  he  freely 
avows  it,  and  cautiously  discriminates  between  what  is  indubitably 
established  and  what  is  still  in  the  region  of  uncertainty.  The  section 
"  On  the  Nerves  which  promote  Local  Circulation"  (p.  156),  and  the 
one  on  "  Nerves  acting  directly  upon  the  Nutrition  of  the  Tissues," 
are  good  illustrations  of  this  remark,  and  are  an  excellent  sumnuury  of 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  rekte. 
But  indeed  nothing  which  we  might  say  could  add  to  the  reputation 
of  Dr.  Duchenne's  elaborate,  and  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  ex- 
tends, all  but  exhaustive  treatise.  In  the  estimation  of  competent 
professional  judges  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  it  has 
long  been  regarded  as  incomparably  the  best  work  yet  produced  on 
electro-therapeutics,  and  therefore  Dr.  Tibbits  is  doing  a  great  service 
to  all  English  medical  practitioners  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
French  language,  in  rendering  the  book  accessible  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue.    We  wish  we  could  believe  that  any  considerable  propor- 

14  <<  ^  Treatifle  on  LocftUaed  Electrization,  and  its  Application  to  Pathology  and 
TherapeuticR."  By  Dr.  G.  B.  Duchenne.  Translated  from  the  Third  Edition  of 
the  Original,  by  Herbert  Tibbits,  M.D.,  with  numeroos  Illustrationa,  and  Notes 
and  Additions  by  the  Translator.    London.    1871. 
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tion  of  them  would  read  it  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  or  indeed 
would  read  it  at  all.  Unhappily  the  great  majority  of  them  seem 
to  think  that  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  a  diploma,  they  may  fairly 
cease  from  troubling  themselves  to  acquire  any  additional  qualifica* 
tions  to  discharge  the  important  professional  duties  devolving  upon 
them. 

In  large  cities,  questions  about  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
insanity  mostly  fall  mto  the  hands  of  experts ;  but  in  other  fields  of 
private  practice,  as  well  as  in  the  army  and  navy,  every  medical  man 
IS  liable  to  be  consulted  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  to  be  called  upon  to 
dia^ose  and  treat  it  in  its  earlier  stages,  as  well  as  to  sign  certi- 
ficates for  the  detention  of  lunatics ;  and  if  he  make  a  mistake,  he 
may  inflict  serious  injury  on  his  patient,  and  place  himself  within  the 
reach  of  an  action  for  damages.  Dr.  Blandfoxd's  book^^  is  written  for 
ordinary  practitioners  in  medicine,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  con- 
sulting book  for  the  medical  superintendents  of  asylums,  who  may 
nevertheless  derive  some  useful  suggestions  from  it,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  prognosis  and  treatment.  The  book  is  made  up  of  twenty 
lectures,  the  first  two  of  which  enter  into  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  next  sixteen  lectures  are  devoted  to  the 
pathology  and  l^eatment  of  lunacy,  and  are  evidently  the  result  of  a 
mature  study  of  the  subject.  They  are  full  of  thoughtful  and  sugges- 
tive remarks.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  lectures  arc  the  best ; 
those  on  melancholy  and  general  paralysis  have  interested  us  much. 
The  following  passage  contains  Dr.  Blandford's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  chloral : — 

"It  is  a  sleep-oompelliDg  asent ;  bejond  that,  its  effect  seems  of  little  im* 
port.  It  does  not  appear  to  lia?e  such  a  healing  influence  as  opium,  where 
the  latter  is  beneficial.  In  violent  and  excited  cases  of  acute  melancholia, 
chloral  can  be  given  with  benefit;  bat  in  subacute  melancholia  the  prepara- 
tions of  opium  are  of  great  8er?ice,  whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  by  sub* 
cutaneous  injection." 

Our  author  favours  the  views  of  Drs.  Poincar^  and  Henry  Bonnet, 
that  general  paralysis  depends,  especially  at  the  outset,  on  disturbance 
of  the  vaso-motor  system,  caused  by  degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells  of 
the  sympathetic  system.  He  thinks  that  where  the  patients  receive 
the  best  food  and  nursing,  the  duration  of  general  paralysis  is  ofben 
longer  than  three  years.  He  knows  of  one  case  of  a  wealthy  indivi- 
dusd  who  has  suffered  from  general  paralysis  since  1858,  if  not  earlier, 
and  who  is  still  alive.  The  two  closing  lectures  on  the  law  of  lunacy  and 
the  examination  of  patients,  will  no  doubt  ofben  be  consulted  by  me- 
dical men  called  in  the  course  of  their  practice  to  treat  lunatics ;  and 
they  will  find  some  advice  which  will  be  of  much  use  in  guiding  them 
through  their  difficulties.  While  the  matter  of  Dr.  Blandford's  book 
is  so  good,  his  style  is  still  capable  of  being  improved  by  a  little  more 
attention.     One  occasionally  leels  that  the  author  has  the  right  ideas 

"  "Ixwanity  and  its  Treatment :  LeotnieB  on  the  Treatment,  Medical  and 
Legal,  of  Inaano  Patients."  By  O.  Fielding  BUndford,  M.D.  Oxon.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyncians  in  London,  Lecturer  on  Psychological  Medicine 
at  the  School  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London.    Edinburgh.    1871. 
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in  his  head,  but  has  not  caught  at  the  riffht  ezpresdons ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  mental  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  It  looks  as  if  Dr.  Blandford  had  written  many  passages  when 
he  was  wearied  or  preoccupied.  We  are  sorry  our  space  only  allows 
us  to  justify  this  obserration  by  a  single  example.  Speaking  of  the 
notion  that  there  is  a  smell  peculiar  to  the  insane.  Dr.  Blandford 
writes : — 

"  It  may  be  that  my  sense  of  smeU  Ib  not  so  acute  as  that  of  others,  thoi^ 
of  this  I  am  unaware ;  but  certainly  I  believe  that  I  ha? e  seen  insane  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who,  washing  and  dressing  like  other  people,  were  as  free  from 
smell  as  the  sane  who  sat  with  them  at  table  unconscious  of  their  presence.'* — 
(p.  379.) 

Here  the  reader  easily  guesses  that  Dr.  Blandford  wishes  to  say,  that 
the  sane  people  were  unconscious  of  the  insanity,  not  of  the  presence, 
of  those  with  whom  they  sat  at  table. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  happen  to  be  students  or,  indeed,  practi- 
tioners of  medicine,  will  find  Dr.  Fenwick's  little  "  Manual  of  Medical 
Diagnosis'*^*  an  excellent  help  in  determining  the  precise  seat  and  na- 
ture of  the  various  diseases  which  come  before  them.  The  book  is  small 
enough  to  be  put  into  a  small  pocket,  and  it  comprises  a  general  view 
of  the  whole  range  of  human  maladies  which  are  likely  to  present 
themselves  in  the  ordinary  experience  of  a  general  practitioner  of  the 
healing  art.  The  author  gives  a  dear  and  concise  description  of  the 
several  groups  of  symptoms  observable  in  each  of  the  thousand  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  the  kindred  groups  are  arranged  in  their  natural 
relations  to  each  other,  and  by  a  careful  analytical  exposition  of  the 
differences  between  them,  the  diseases  of  which  they  are  severally  the 
expression  are  conclusively  demonstrated.  The  book  is  written  by  a 
medical  teacher,  and  was  originally  designed  to  assist  the  students 
attending  the  medical  out-patients*  department  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital, and  in  special  departments  of  medicine  the  writer  has  had  the 
assistance  of  physicians  who  have  given  special  attention  to  those 
departments.  Though  a  small  pocket  volume  the  book  is  copiously 
and  very  judiciously  illustrated,  aud  is  in  all  respects  admirably  weU 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Another  very  compact  and  commendable  little  manual  is  the  one 
recently  compiled  by  Dr.  John  Tanner,  on  "  Practical  Midwifery.'**^ 
In  his  preface  the  author  says — *'  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  afford 
to  the  Accoucheur,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  compatible  with 
clearness  of  description  and  practical  utility,  a  complete  guide  and 
handbook  to  Midwifery  and  Obstetrics."  Without  vouching  that  Dr. 
Tanner  has  produced  a  "  complete**  guide,  we  may  safely  say  that  he 
has  produced  a  good  one,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  that  it  contains 
in  a  small  compass  and  in  especially  clear  language,  abundantly  iUus- 
trated  with  excellent  woodcuts,  all  the  information  and  directions 
necessary  to  constitute  it  a  reliable  handbook  of  the  practice  of  mid- 

i«  •<  The  Studeat's  Guide  to  Medical  Disgnoeis.''  By  Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D., 
F.B.C.P.    Second  Editiou,  Bevised  and  Eolazged.     London.     1871. 

^7  '<  Practical  Midwifery  and  Obstetrics  (inclnding  Anesthetics) ."  By  John 
Tanner,  M.D.    London.    1871. 
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wiferj.    **  By  its  aid,  the  siadent  will  be  enabled,"  the  author  affirmSy 
*'  to  go  to  the  bedside  of  the  Ijing-in  for  the  firet  time  with  perfect 
confidence  in  himself  1    We  presame  the  words  "Jirei  time"  put  in 
italics  by  Dr.  Tanner,  refer  to  the  student  and  not  to ''  the  lying-in  ;*' 
but  if  S0|  we  doubt  whether  even  Dr.  Tanner's  clear  directions  will 
enable  the  student  to  go  for  the  first  time  "  with  perfect  confidence"  to 
a  woman  in  labour  in  order  to  deliver  her ;  and,  indeed,  we  hope  they 
wont :  it  seems  to  us  that  a  little  self-distrust  in  such  a  case  is  espe« 
dally  wholesome,  and  may  proTc  preventatiTe  of  rash,  and  therefore 
dangerous,  activity.  We  must  also  express  a  doubt  whether  "  the  work 
conwns  everything  of  importaqce  that  is  to  be  found  in  other  books 
on  the  subject ;"  if  it  does,  it  is  implicitly  a  very  severe  condemnation 
of   all  the   big  books  which  have  been  written  about   it,  and  in 
that  case,  we  should  heartily  congratulate  the  new  generation  of  me- 
dical students,  who  may  safely  ignore    altogether  such  cumbrous 
volumes  as  that  octavo  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  only  "  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  pregnancy ;"  or  that  other  but 
much  thicker  octavo,  on  Obstetric  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Bamsbotham ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ^'Obstetric  works"  (developed  into  two  stout 
volumes)  of  Sir  James  Simpson.    What  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  be 
able  both  to  consign  all  such  books  to  the  flames,  and  to  justify  our- 
selves for  doing  so  by  the  exclamation — *'  Everything  of  importance 
that  is  to  be  found  in  them  is  in  Dr.  Tanner's  Complete  Guide  and 
Handbook,  and  whatever  there  is  in  them  which  is  not  in  it  is  of  no 
importance;  therefore,  instead  of  consuming  our  time,  they  them- 
selves shall  be  consumed."     We  hope,  however,  that  before  this  "  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished,"  Dr.  Tanner  will  assure  himself 
that  hb  guide  is  really  complete,  and  for  the  chance  that  he  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  revise  it,  we  will  mention  two  or  three  little 
points  for  his  reconsideration.    At  page  33  he  says — **  Diarrhosa  arises 
iit>m  an  increased  flow  of  bile :"  is  he  certain  of  this  ?     The  hypothesis 
is  beautifully  simple ;  but  we  fear  it  is  much  too  simple  to  explain 
the  really  complicated  phenomena  constituting,  or  associated  with, 
diarrhosa.    In  cases  of  uterine  hsBmorrhage  Dr.  Tanner  prescribes, 
inter  dlia^  ''  a  hot- water  spine-bag  to  the  sacrum,"  and  ''enemata  of 
cold  water."     Would  not  the  effect  of  the  one  counteract  that  of  the 
other  ?    He  recommends  his  readers  to  ''  see  Dr.  Chapman's  excellent 
monograph  on  the  application  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  spine."  Had  he 
Bufficiently  studied  it  himself,  he  would  have  found  in  it  no  word 
authorizing  the  application  of  heat  to  the  sacrum  as  a  remedy  for 
uterine  hssmorrhage :  Dr.  Chapman's  method  consists  in  applying  heat 
along  the  lower  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebrs — never  lower.    Refer- 
ring to  the  morning  sickness  of  pregnant  women.  Dr.  Tanner  says— - 
^  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  procure  abortion  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms:" think  of  a  "complete"  handbook  with  this  passage  in  it! 
We  fear  there  may  still  be  need  for  other  books — ^perhaps  even  big 
ones ;  and  as  Dr.  Chapman's  "  monograph"  is  referred  to  by  Dr.  Tanner, 
we  advise  him  to  try  the  method — first  suggested  in  that  monograph, 
and  since  proved  to  be  efficacious— of  arresting  the  sickness  of  preg- 
nancy by  the  judicious  use  of  the  spinal  ice-bag :  it  would  certainly 
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be  a  less  ''heroic**  remedy  than  the  indoction  of  abortion.  Finally, 
we  beg  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Tanner  to  consider  whether  the  title  of  his 
book  does  not  need  a  little  revision :  midwifery  is  a  good  word,  and 
obstetrics  is  a  good  word,  but  as  the  one  means  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  the  other,  we  do  not  see  what  object  is  gained  by  adding  to 
the  plain  English  word,  midwifery,  the  less  familiar,  but  not  more 
expressive  Latin  word,  obstetrics. 

The  only  French  medical  book  which  has  come  before  ns  this  quarter 
is  a  sumptuously  printed  volume  by  Dr.  F.  Fr€dault  on  the  traditions 
and  early  history  of  medicine.^^  The  book  is  intended  to  form  the  first 
volume  of  a  comprehensive  history  of  medicine  and  is  entitled,  "  £tude 
sur  nos  Traditions."  The  first  chapter  on  the  beginnings  of  medicine 
contains  brief  sketches  of  the  ancient  medical  traditions  of  the  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  of  the  Greeks  prior  to  the  advent 
of  Hippocrates ;  the  second  and  third  chapters  describe  the  leading 
events  in  medical  history  during  two  well-defined  periods,  viz.,  that 
extending  from  Hippocrates  to  Qalen,  and  the  succeeding  one  reaching 
from  Qalen  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fourth 
and  last  chapter  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  development  of  medical 
ideas  and  medical  knowledge  during  that  century.  The  author  does 
not  profess  that  his  volume  is  anything  more  than  a  sketch  which 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  student  who  is  intent  on  examining  the 
ancient  authors  for  himself.  The  book  is  certainly  well  adapted  to 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  is  designed ;  but  in  fact  it  gives  such  a 
comprehensive,  clear,  and  concise  r68um6  of  medical  traditions,  and  of 
medical  history  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  while  it  will  be  found  a  useful  guide  by  those 
who  make  the  history  of  medicine  a  special  study,  it  will  be  no  less 
valuable  to  the  ordinary  medical  reader  who  merely  desires  to  obtain 
a  broad  and  general  view  of  the  early  traditions  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  science  and  art  to  which  he  is  devoted. 
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WE  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Tyler's  thonghtful  volumes 
entitled  *'  Primitive  Culture.'*^  These  volumes  are  intended 
to  reinforce  the  argument  for  the  author's  views  of  early  civilization, 
set  forth  in  his  previous  volume  of  **  Researches  into  the  Early  History 
of  Mankind."  During  the  six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  latter  work  Mr.  Tylor  has  endeavoured  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  the  principal  points  of  evidence  here  again  advanced,  by 
discussion  in  lectures  and  papers.     He  has  now  comprehended  in  one 

M  «  HiBtoire  de  U  Medicine.  Etude  rar  not  tnditioos."  Par  Le  Dr.  F.  Fr^ 
dault.    Tome  Premier.    Paris.    1870. 

^  "Primitive  Culture  :  Researchee  into  the  DevelopmeDt  of  Mythology,  Philo- 
sophy, ReligioD«  Art»  and  Custom.**  By  Edward  B.  Tylor,  Author  of  '*  Besearches 
into  the  Early  Histoxy  of  Mankiad.*'    London :  John  Mvmj.     1871. 
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aeoessible  and  iniegral  work  a  copious  array  of  facts,  which  supply  the 
staple  of  the  argument,  and  has  included  his  numerous  illustrative 
examples  in  appropriate  and  systematic  groups,  so  as  to  show  the 
general  law  which  they  tend  to  establish.     Numerous  authorities  for 
these  facts  are  cited  in  the  foot-notes.    Among  the  treatises  consulted 
are  Professor  Bastian's  "  Man  in  History'*  and  Professor  Waitz's 
work  on  the  **  Anthropology  of  Uncivilized  Races."   We  do  not  see  that 
Mr.  Tylor  has  in  any  instance  referred  to  the  very  remarkable  work 
of  Badenhausen,  entitled  "  Isis,"  which  we  are  happy  to  see  has  recently 
attained  the  deserved  honour  of  a  second  edition.     In  Mr.  Tyler's 
elaborate  disquisition  an  attempt  is  first  made  to  classify  the  details 
of  culture  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  complex  network  of  civilization 
is  held  together  by  different  connecting  bands — namely,  progress, 
degradation,  survival,  revival,  and  modification.   Mr.  Tylor  here  briefly 
refers  to  the  various  stages  of  culture,  asserting  that  its  development 
is  in  tolerably  close  correspondence  with  the  transition  from  savage, 
through  barbarous,  to  civilized  life.     The  theory  advocated  by  De 
Maistre  and  Archbishop  Whately,  the  orthodox  theory,  in  fact,  that 
the  savage  man  is  the  degenerate  descendant  of  a  superior  race,  is 
considered  with  dispassionate  earnestness,  and  the  unfavourable  con- 
ditions of  investigation    are  frankly  avowed   by  our  author.     The 
imperfections  of  the  historical  record,  however,  he  contends,  tell  both 
ways.    Yet  pre-historic  archeology,  he  continues,  though  cognizant 
of  facts  which  may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  imply  degeneration,  lends 
little    colourable  evidence  to   the   orthodox  theory.     Its   negative 
evidence,  indeed,  tends  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  the 
archflsological  argument,  pursued  through  the  various  topics  into  which 
the  science  may  be  distributed,  testifies,  with  overpowering  force  and 
convergence,  to  the  soundness  of  the  development  or  progression  theory* 
A  low,  rude  culture  was  the  original  condition  of  mankind.   Traces  of 
it  remain  in  the  customs,  the  superstitions,  the  language,  the  beliefs 
of  a  more  advanced   society.     These  residuary  bequests  of  former 
generations   Mr.   Tylor  denominates  survivals,  and  he  accumulates 
instances  of  these  singular  transmissions,  in  games  of  chance,  sneezing 
formulae,  magical  processes,  emotional  and  imitative  language.     The 
chapter  on  the  Art  of  Counting  gives  abundant  illustration  of  the 
correctness  of  the  philosophical  school  which  asserts  that  our  ideas  of 
number  are  derived  from  experience,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  art  of 
counting  to  its  source.    All  savage  tribes  have  been  taught  arithmetic 
by  their  fingers.     The  natives  of  Kamchatka,  we  are  told,  when  set 
to  count,  would  reckon  all  their  fingers,  and  then  all  their  toes,  so 
getting  up  to  twenty,  and  then  would  ask,  *'  What  are  we  to  do  next  ?" 
Among  nations  which  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  count  five,  the  pre- 
vailing methods,  quinary,  decimal,  vigesimal,  &c.,  are  all  founded  on 
hand-counting.     *'  Among  savage  and  civilized  races  alike,"  concludes 
Mr.  Tylor,  "  the  general  framework  of  enumeration  stands  throughout 
the  world  as  an  abiding  monument  of  primeval  culture."     In  the 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  myth  which  follow  this  investigation,  Mr. 
Tyler's  sterling  common  sense  saves  him  from  advancing  any  exclu- 
sive theory  on  this  subject.    Condemning  with  reason  '^  the  profitless 
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art  of  transforming  untrue  impossibilities  into  untme  possibilities" 
(Enbemerism,  whicb  tries  to  reauoe  fable  to  history),  Mr.  Tjlor  jet 
admits  that  "  real  personages  often  figure  in  tales  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  mythic,  and  repeating  the  allegorical  interpretation  '*  as  a 
uniyersal  solvent  to  reduce  dark  stories  to  transparent  sense,"  he  never- 
theless allows  that "  allegory  has  a  share  in  the  development  of  myths 
which  no  interpreter  must  overlook."  In  elucidation  of  the  scientific 
myth-interpretation,  Mr.  Tylor  adduces  the  evidence  of  races  ancient 
and  modem,  which  faithfully  represent  the  state  of  thought  to  which 
myth-development  belongs,  of  savages  in  remote  ages,  and  of  rude 
tribes  in  our  own  times  which  conform  to  the  primitive  conditions  of 
civilization.  But  further  illustrations  of  this  imth  are  indicated  by 
him,  not  only  in  the  early  child-like  state  of  the  human  race,  but  in 
the  fanciful  creativeness  of  childhood,  which  dwells  *'  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  realm  of  myth."  An  interesting  chapter  on  the  mythopoeic 
tendency  of  childhood  might  be  written,  and  we  regret  to  find  that 
Mr.  Tylor  has  raised  our  expectation  of  an  adequate  dealing  with  the 
topic,  only  to  disappoint  it.  Instead  of  touching  on  the  mythic  fancies 
of  childhood,  he  passes  on  suddenly  to  what  is  hencefoiih  the  main 
topic  of  this  book — the  doctrine  of  Animism^  or  the  belief  in  the  ani- 
mation of  nature,  insisting  on  the  reality  of  "  the  primitive  mental  state, 
where  man  recognises  in  every  detail  of  his  world  the  operation  of 
personal  life  and  will,"  and  protesting  against  the  reduction  of  the  early 
conceptions  of  the  vitality  of  sun,  stars,  trees,  rivers,  winds,  and  clouds 
to  poetic  fancy  and  transformed  metaphor.  We  rejoice  to  see  Mr. 
Tylor's  correciion  of  Professor  Max  Muller's  cardinal  error — the  re- 
ference of  all  mythic  gprowths  to  the  process  which  he  has  himself  so 
aptly  characterized  as  "  a  disease  of  language."  In  a  word,  resumes 
his  opponent, ''  I  take  material  myth  to  be  the  primary,  and  verbal 
myth  to  be  the  secondaiy,  operation."  Another  error  into  which 
Lang,  Mofiat,  and  Azara  have  fallen  is  the  assumption  that  there  exist 
tribes  of  men  so  low  in  culture  as  to  have  no  religious  conceptions 
whatever.  Mr.  Tylor  well  points  out  that  the  religious  world  in 
general  is  so  occupied  in  hating  and  despising  the  beliefs  of  the  heathen 
that  they  have  little  time  or  capacity  left  to  understand  them.  To 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  assertion  that  the  Samoan  Islandera  have  no 
religion  he  opposes  the  Bev.  G.  Turner's  description  of  the  Samoan 
religion  itself.  One  origin  of  this  misconception  is  the  reluctance  of 
savages  to  divulge  the  details  of  their  religion.  The  Andaman  Islanders 
refuse  to  display  to  foreignera  even  the  rude  music  which  they  possess. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  then,  that  they  would  be  communicative 
as  to  their  theology.  Accordingly  it  is  said  that  they  have  none !  To  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  declaration  that  the  most  northern  tribes  of  the  White 
Nile,  with  one  exception,  have  no  form  of  worship  or  idolatry,  he 
opposes  the  evidence  of  Kaufmann,  Brun-BoUet,  Lejean,  and  other 
observers,  who  '^  placed  on  record  details  of  the  religion  of  those  White 
Nile  tribes  years  before  Sir  S.  Baker's  rash  denial  that  they  had  any 
religion  at  lul."  By  "  Animism"  Mr.  Tylor  understands  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  beings.  In  his  view  the  term  applies — I,  to  souls  of  individual 
creatures,  within  the  domain  of  experience— men,  animals,  plants,  and 
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objects  in  general — which  sould  are  regarded  as  capable  of  continued 
existence  af^r  the  death  or  dedtruotion  of  the  body ;  and  2,  to  9piritaal 
beings,  which  affect  the  events  of  the  world  and  man's  life  her«  and 
hereafter,  and  which  are  located  in  an  nltra-experiential  world.    The 
original  doctrine  of  the  soul  appears  to  have  been  that  it  was  a  material 
substance — that  it  not  only  possessed  bodily  form  but  suffered  mutila- 
tion with  the  body.     Souls  were  transmitted  to  service  in  a  future  life 
by  funeral  sacrifice  of  relatives  or  attendants.     Similarly  the  souls  of 
plants  and  of  animals  were  transmitted.     Out  of  the  transmissible 
ethereal  soul  of  primitive  history  was  developed  the  immaterial  soul  of 
modem  theology.     The  soul  or  spirit  proper  to  man  became  the  type 
of  the  transcendental  spiritual  being — of  the  polytheistic  gods — and 
even  of  the  supreme  God.     Mr.  Tylor  here  distinguishes  between  a 
pure  monotheism  and  a  doctrine  of  divine  supremacy.     He  seems  dis- 
posed  to  agree  with  Comte  that  German  pantheism  is  only  fetishism 
generalized  and  made  systematic.    Comte's  first  stage  of  intellectual 
interpretation,  the  Fictitious  or  Theological,  coincides  with  Mr.  Tylor's 
Animism.     The  distinction  made  by  the  French  philosopher  between 
the  humble  fetish  who  governs  a  single  object  from  which  it  is  in- 
separable, and  the  god  that  administers  a  special  order  of  phenomena 
at  once  in  different  bodies,  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Tylor,  who  gives  it  a 
special  application.     There  is,  he  says,  a  class  of  divine  beings  which 
may  be  accurately  called  species-deities,  illustrating  his  notion  by 
examples  of  class-gods  in  Polynesia  and  among  the  North  American 
Indians.  To  Sir  John  Lubbock's  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  view  of  the 
origin  of  Totemism — the  practice  of  namingindividual  men  after  animals, 
B^,  Deer,  Eagle,  &c. — he  demurs,  partly  as  insufficiently  guaranteed, 
even  where  it  may  be  a  rational  interpretation,  and  partly  as  liable  to 
mislead  if  pushed  to  extremes.     It  substitutes,  our  author  objects, 
unsound  explanations  of  points  of  mythology  and  theology  which  seem 
to  have  direct  and  reasonable  explanations  of  their  own.     For  well- 
ascertained  lunar  and  solar  myths  it  offers  traditions  of  human  heroes 
and  heroines  who  chanced  to  bear  the  names  of  Sun  and  Moon.     ''  As 
to  animal  worship,"  he  continues,  "  when  we  find  men  paying  distinct 
and  direct  reverence  to  the  lion,  the  bear,  or  the  crocodile  as  mighty 
superhuman  beings  ;  or  adoring  other  beasts,  birds,  or  reptiles  as  incar- 
nations  of  spiritual  deities,  we  can  hardly  supersede  such  well-defined 
developments  of  animated  religion  by  seeking  their  origin  in  personal 
names  of  deceased  ancestors  who  chanced  to  be  called  Lion,  Bear,  or 
Crocodile."     We  have  now  touched  on  some  of  the  more  important 
subjects  treated  of  in  these  instructive  volumes.     Full  of  research, 
affluent  in  illustration,  characterized  by  sobriety  of  judgment  and 
lucidity  of  statement,  they  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  primitive  culture.    We  believe  the  conclusions  to  be  generally 
sound,  and  have  seldom  found  ourselves  differing  with  the  judicious 
and  accompliBhed  author. 

To  the  Aryan  myths  (our  next  book  carries  us  into  Ariana)  frequent 
reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Tylor.    The  remote  past  of  ancient  Persia, 
the  old  home  of  the  redundant  Aryan  race,  is  treated  with  an  appa- 
rently exhaustive  comprehensiveness   and    prodigious    learning    by 
[Vol.  XCVL  No.  CLXXXIX.]— New  Sesibs,  Vol.  XL.  No.  L        T 
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Professor  Spiegel,^  in  a  work  entitled ''  Eranische  Alterthumskande/ '  The 
first  portion  of  the  present  instalment  is  a  geographical  description  of 
ancient  Persia, in  its  several  divisions  and  provinces,  with  an  acoountof  its 
boundaries,  its  political  partitions,  its  climate,  and  products.  The  second 
book  contains  an  ethnographical  sketch.  In  this  book  the  author  traverses 
certain  more  or  less  popular  theories,  rejecting,  for  instance,  the  hypo* 
thesis  which  regards  the  Medes  as  of  Scjthio  derivation.     The  con- 
clusions drawn  bj  Bawlinson  and  Niebuhr  from  the  arrow-headed 
inscriptions  found  on  the  Pass  of  Kelishim  in  Atropatene,  he  considers 
quite  unfounded.    Allowing  that  these  inscriptions  belong,  as  Niebuhr 
maintains,  to  the  so-called  second  variety,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
argues  Dr.  Spiegel,  that  because  the  language  in  which  they  are  written 
is  not  Indo-Germanic  or  Semitic,  it  must  necessarily  be  Scythian.   Nor 
if  Scythian,  does  it  follow  that  the  inscriptions  are  the  work  of  a 
primitive  Turanian  population,  for  they  may  be  the  work  of  those 
Scythians  who  invaded  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares.     Possibly  a 
Kushite  or  Egyptian  population  may  have  inhabited  part  of  ancient 
Persia,  as  Susiana,  in  particular.     The  oldest  remaining  records  of  the 
Iranian  intellectual  life  are  in  the  old  Pereian  inscriptions  and  Avesta. 
The  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  are  also  the  oldest  record  of  the 
Semitic  race.     In  a  critical  investigation  of  some  length.  Dr.  Spiegel 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  elements  common  to  the  Semitic  race,  and 
the  interaction  of  Semites  and  Turanians.  For  this  purpose  he  examines 
the  traditions  contained  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  and 
shows  their  relation  to  similar  legends  in  Sanchoniathon,  Berosus,  &c. 
The  story  of  the  Deluge  he  pronounces  Semitic,  and  traces  it  from 
Babylon  to  Ariana,  and  thence  to  India.    In  the  story  of  Eden  he  re- 
cognises   Iranian    representations.     These  representations   are   not 
found  in  the  fundamental  document  of  Genesis,  the  Elohistic,  but  in 
the  Jehovistic  constituents,  which  are  of  later  origin.    The  grand 
conception  of  the  Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic  races  has  a  characteristic 
common  to  both.    The  idea  of  immutable  existence  which  appears  in  the 
Hebrew  Jahveh or  Jehovah  ('*  I  am  that  I  am")  has  itaecho  in  the  Iranian 
Ahura,  which  also  implies  existence.    It  results  in  general  from  this 
paralldism  of  ideas  that  the  Iranians  received  certain  views,  such  as 
might  constitute  a  portion  of  a  philosophical  system,  from  the  SemiteSi 
and  modified  them  through  the  action  of  a  mythology  of  their  own ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Semites  derived  from  the  Iranians  those 
fanciful  narrations  which  we  refer  to  the  Indo-Germanic  period.     Our 
author  subscribes  to  the  opinion  of  Movers,  that  these  intellectual 
approximations  of  the  Semites  with  the  East,  are  to  be  placed  no 
further  back  than  the  early  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire— in  other 
words,  that  these  Aryan  conceptions  became  known  to  the  Hebrews 
only  after  the  tenth  century.   Conversely  the  Semitic  ideas  appropriated 
by  the  Iranians,  were  derived  from  the  same  source  and  from  the  same 
influence ;  for  stUl  less  than  the  more  distant  Hebrews,  could  they  resist 


s  <*  ErBtiiflche  Altertbumskonde  von  Pr.  SpiegeL  Bntcr  Band.  Geographies 
Ethnogmphie,  und  Alteite  Geschichte."  Leipag  :  Yarlag  von  Wilhelm  Bngelnuum. 
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their  importation  from  the  neighhouring  ceoamenical  capitals  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon. 

The  history  of  the  German  land  and  people,  one  hranch  of  the  great 
Indo-European  family,  as  narrated  by  Herr  von  Boohau,  appears  at  an- 
opportune  moment.^  In  the  first  part  of  this  history  the  author  has 
described  the  German  past,  beginning  with  the  year  50  B.O.,  or  there- 
abouts, and  terminating  with  the  death  of  Manfred  and  the  fall  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  dynasty.  The  Bomanwar  to  the  death  of  Yalentinian,. 
the  wanderings  of  the  restless  populations  which  succeeded,  the  results  of 
these  wanderings,  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  old  German  tribes, 
the  empire  of  the  Franks,  the  commencement  of  the  German  kingdom 
under  Arnulf,  Ludwig,  and  Conrad,  are  the  principal  topics  into  which 
the  history  is  distributed.  The  second  portion  of  the  work,  which  the 
author  intends  to  publish  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  will  carry 
down  the  history  to  our  own  time. 

The  annals  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under  King  Pippin,  is  a 
series  of  clironologically  arranged  essays,  illustrative  of  the  principal 
events  and  transactions  which  occurred  within  the  period  a.d.  752  and 
A.D.  768.^  In  compiling  these  learned  dissertations.  Dr.  Ludwig 
Oelsner  has  consulted  innumerable  ancient  documents,  and  has  con- 
scientiously subjoined  the  references  to  the  statements  on  each  page, 
in  corresponding  foot-notes.  The  matter  is  almost  necessarily  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  though  not  limited  to  Church  narratives; 
warlike  incidents  and  political  transactions  being  included  in  the  copious 
succession  of  chapters  into  which  the  volume  is  divided.  The  great 
national  missionary,  Boniface,  Bishop  of  Mentz,  Winifred,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  has  of  course  a  prominent  place  among  the  heroic 
persons  whose  actions  are  recorded.  The  privileges  of  Utrecht  and 
Fulda,  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  power,  the  Lombard  States,  the 
relations  of  the  papacy  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  the  Italian 
war,  the  three  Aquitanian  campaigns,  negotiations  with  Byzantium 
and  Bagdad,  donations  and  synods,  are  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
various  chapters  in  which  the  author  has  arranged  his  material.  In  an 
excursus  of  about  a  hundred  pages  there  is  much  minute  discussion  on 
different  points,  archeological,  chronological, biographical,  and  documen- 
tary— such  as  the  capitularies  and  synodal  statutes  of  Pippin's  reign, 
the  date  of  the  birth  of  Karl  the  Great,  and  of  the  death  of  Boniface. 

An  attempt  to  vindicate  the  claims  to  political  and  intellectual 
efficiency  of  this  ''grand  old  pre-Boman  Britain  of  ours,"  by  Mr. 
Saxe  Bannister,  has  some  just  enough  notions  in  it,  but  is  incomplete^ 
uncritical,  and  crotchety.'^  In  Kin^  Lear,  in  Oarbodue^  in  Cymheline, 
the  essayist  discovers  a  fund  of  truth  to  support  Milton's  claim  of 


'  Qeschichte  der  Deutschen  Landes  aod  Yolkes."    Yon  A.  L.  von  Bochau. 
Enter  Tbeil.     Berlin:  1871. 

*  "  Jabrbiicher  dee  FrenkesobeD  Beichea  unter  KSnig  Pippin.*'  Yon  Lndwig 
Oelaner.     Leipsig :  1S71. 

'  "Claancal  and  Pre-Historio  Influences  npon  British  History :  Oar  Philanthropy 
from  of  Old,  oar  ETer-struggling  Pait*  and  our  Future."  By  Saxe  Bannister,  M.X, 
formerly  Altomey-Geoerai  of  New  South  Wales.  Second  Edition.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    1871. 
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thai  antique  Britain  for  **  oar  poet's'*  sake.  Thej  represent,  he  tells 
us,  our  British  race  for  untold  ages.  To  them  he  appeals  with  con- 
fidence for  demonstration  against  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  man's  lowly 
origin.  We  are  no  helievers  in  the  sanguine  view  which  Mr.  Bannister 
appears  to  share  with  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Bolton,  Selden,  and  other 
concordant  champions  of  historical  antiquarianism,  but  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Bannister  in  his  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  all  progress, 
namely  union,  legal  security,  freedom,  and  popular  teaching. 

In  the  '^  Polychronicon"  of  Ralph  Higden,^  Mr.  Bannister  will 
find  some  interesting  notices  of  his  grand  old  pre-Boman  Brit-ain. 
Ebrancus,  the  sixth  kine  of  that  realm,  reigned  forty  years ;  married 
twenty  wives,  and  was  toe  father  of  twenty  sons  and  thirty  daughters. 
The  daughters  he  sent  to  Alba  Silvius,  "  king  of  Latins,"  that  they 
"  might  be  coupled  to  the  blood  of  Troy,"  while  his  sons,  in  conjunction 
with  Duke  Assaracus,  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  (Germany. 
Higden's  authorities  for  these  and  other  similar  stories  are  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  and  Alfred  of  Beverley.  We  cannot  look  upon  this 
volume  of  State  publications  as  anything  but  a  curiosity.  It  contains 
what  is  called  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  to  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  blends  legend  and 
history  together  in  most  admired  confusion.  In  an  account  of 
Aristotle's  life  and  career,  we  have  mixed  up  with  it  the  story  of  his 
supernatural  parentage,  the  interment  of  his  works  with  him  in  a 
mysterious  sepulchre,  and  their  predicted  discovery  by  Antichrist.  The 
portions  of  the  "  Polychronicon"  contained  in  this  third  volume  are 
parts  of  the  second  and  third  hooks.  Besides  the  text  it  contains  the 
English  translation  of  John  Trevisa,  and  that  of  an  unknown  writer  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Lumby's  Introduction  sufficiently  explains 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  historical  compilation. 

A  work  of  a  very  different  character  now  presents  itself  in  the 
"Descriptive  Catalogue"  of  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  of  which  the 
third  volume  is  now  given  to  the  world  .7  It  enumerates  and  describes 
the  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
separate  entries  and  chronological  order,  and  is  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  patience,  industry,  research,  and  learning  of  its  able  editor.  Jn 
the  excellent  essay  which  introduces  it  we  have  a  variety  of  curious 
antiquarian  information  on  the  compilation  of  chronicles  in  monasteries, 
on  the  aeriptorium^  or  writing  chamber,  the  armarius,  or  librarian, 
on  writing  materials,  and  the  so-called  secular  scribes — ^a  class  which 
included  the  illuminators.  Among  the  scribes  Diemudis,  a  woman, 
obtains  honourable  mention  as    an  indefatigable  copyist  of  books. 

'  "  PolychroDicoD  Ranulphi  HigdeD  Monachi  CestreDBia ;  together  with  the 
English  IVanslAtioDf ,  &c."  Edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  Kawson  Lumhy,  M.  A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Vol.  III.  Pablished  by  the  aathority  of  the  Lords 
OflinniissinDers  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasniy,  Ac.  London  :  Longmans  and  Ck>. 
and  Triibner  and  Co.     1871. 

'  *'  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIi;*  By  Sir  Thomas  Duffy 
Hardy,  D.C.L.,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  Published  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  ftc.  Vol.  III.  From 
A  D.  1200  to  A.D.  1827.    London :  Longmans  and  Co.  and  IViibner  and  Co.    1871 . 
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Sir  Thomas  Hardy  is  sceptical  as  to  the  various  talents  and  accom- 
plishments attributed  to  Matthew  Paris.  In  the  midst  of  his  endless 
and  engrossing  occupations,  he  thinks  it  scarcely  possible  that  he  could 
have  employed  himself  on  the  multitudinous  and  onerous  works 
ascribed  to  hiro,  especially  those  of  a  ciUigraphist.  He  differs  also 
from  Sir  F.  Maddeu*s  opinion  that  Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flares 
Historiarum  is  a  mere  abridgment  by  that  writer  of  the  Sistoria 
Major^  made  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster,  and 
suggests  that  it  is  an  original  work,  having  for  its  basis  either  the  com- 
pilation which  he  attributes  to  Walter  of  St.  Al ban's,  or  else  the  Flares 
IListoriarum  of  Boger  of  Wendover.  Besides  critical  essays  prefixed 
to  the  present  volume  of  the  Catalogue,  the  reader  will  find  there  a 
tabular  recital  of  the  contents,  a  copious  index  with  appendices,  many 
carefully  executed  plates  of  fac-similes,  given  as  specimens  of  manu* 
scripts  said  to  have  been  penned  by  Matthew  Paris's  own  hand,  and 
now  published  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  vexed  question  as  to  the 
handwriting  of  that  historiographer.  Finally,  there  is  a  paper  by 
the  editor,  containing  general  remarks  on  these  plates. 

Another  work  from  the  Public  Becord  Office  is  a  new  volume  of 
the  "  Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1697—1701-2,"  prepared  by  Mr. 
Beddington.^  Among  the  subjects  which  it  illustrates,  we  find  the 
life,  career,  and  character  of  John  Evelyn,  Lord  Bellomont,  Governor 
of  New  York  and  its  connected  provinces ;  Sir  William  Beeton, 
Governor  of  Jamaica ;  Catherine  Sedley,  Countess  of  Dorchester ;  Dr. 
Titus  Gates ;  and  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great.  There  are  also  docu- 
ments, statistical,  topographical,  commercial,  and  miscellaneous.  The 
index  which  closes  the  volume  is  drawn  up  with  a  precision  which  leads 
the  inquirer  more  directly  to  the  entry  in  the  "  Calendar,"  and  facili- 
tates production  of  the  original  document  when  necessary. 

The  century  in  which  some  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  Mr. 
Bedding^n's  *'  Calendar"  occurred,  was  that  which  witnessed  the  early 
English  colonization  of  North  America.  Mr.  Neill,  after  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  great  London  trading  company 
under  whose  auspices  the  first  colonists  were  despatched,  and  other 
documents,  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  successive  steps  of  this  colo- 
nization, producing  rather  a  chronological  compilation  than  a  real  histo- 
rical composition.*  Early  in  the  17th  century  the  desire  to  found  a 
New  Britain  on  the  Western  Continent  became  strong  and  generaL 
Gosnold,  Hakluy  t,  and  Salterne  were  the  principal  agents  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1606,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Hakluyt,  Gates,  and  other  gentlemen,  to  reduce  a  colony  of  sundry 
people  into  that  part  of  America  commonly  called  Virginia,  between 
the  d4th  and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude.    The  fortunes,  disasters, 

•  "Calendar  of  Treaiiary  Papen,  1697—1701-2,  Preaerred  in  Her  Majeity's 
Pablio  Record  Office.  Prepared  by  Joseph  Beddington,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Anistani- 
Keepers  of  the  Pablio  Records.  Uuder  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
London  :  Longmans  and  Co.  and  Triibner  and  Co.     1871. 

*  "  The  English  Colonization  of  America  during  the  Seventeenth  Centaiy.*'  By 
Bdward  D.  NeiU,  Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Dablin.  London  : 
Btnhan  and  Co.    1871. 
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and  contentions  of  the  colonists  during  the  administration  of  Edward 
Wingfield,  a  man  of  honourable  birth  and  a  strict  disciplinarian,  are 
briefly  recounted  by  Mr.  Neill  in  his  first  chapter.  The  reorganization 
of  the  settlement,  under  Lord  Delaware,  called  the  Captain-Gkneral  of 
Virginia,  and  the  Deputy-Goyemors,  Gates  and  Dale,  is  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter.  The  two  following  chapters  are  occupied  with 
the  career  of  Captun  Samuel  Argall,  who  was  deposed  for  his  dis* 
honourable  practices,  to  be  again  restored  to  his  former  post,  and 
of  Pocahontas  and  her  companions.  Referring  to  Mr.  Bancroft's 
romantic  account  of  John  Bolfe,  an  amiable  enthusiast,  whose  anxiety 
was  to  convert  and  then  unite  the  Indian  maiden  to  himself  by  the 
holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  Mr.  Neill  assures  us  that  the  prosaic  pages 
of  the  London  company's  transactions  and  the  old  folios  of  Purchaa 
"  show  that  Bolfe  was  a  married  man  some  years  before  this  union, 
and  that  after  his  death  there  was  a  white  woman  and  her  children, 
besides  the  son  he  had  by  Pocahontas."  The  North  Virginia  Colony — 
for  the  patentees  contemplated,  and  in  fact  founded,  two  plantations — 
is  next  noticed  by  Mr.  Neill.  Then  we  have  a  chapter  on  William 
Brewster  and  the  Leyden  Nonconformists,  followed  by  a  series  of 
chapters  describing  the  services  and  career  of  Patrick  Copland,  chap- 
lain to  the  East  India  Company.  After  this  we  have  an  account  of 
George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Henry  Fleet,  the  explorer 
•of  the  Potomac  river,  and  Bobert  Evelyn  and  other  explorers  of  the 
Delaware  river.  CsBcilius,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  Maryland,  the  Virginia  Puritans,  Penn  and  the  Quakers, 
.and  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England,  furnish  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume.  The  intolerance  of  religioua 
jseal  appears  in  much  of  its  malignant  hideousness  in  the  godly  men  of 
the  English  colonization.  The  early  Virginia  code  prescribed  death 
for  blasphemy,  and  even  for  profane  swearing,  on  conviction  for  the 
third  time ;  a  whipping  for  want  of  proper  respect  to  a  clergyman,  or 
for  the  delinquent's  refusal  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith ;  while  for 
the  first  omission  to  attend  church  the  loss  of  a  week's  provisions,  for 
the  second,  corporal  punishment,  and  for  the  third,  death,  were  the 
prescribed  penalties.  The  old  saints  quarrelled  with  the  new  saints, 
moreover ;  and  Cotton  Mather,  an  eminently  pious  man,  approved  of 
the  "  secret  orders  given  by  the  General  Court  to  make  captive  Penne 
and  his  ungodly  crew,"  and  recommends  his  correspondent  to  *'  sell 
the  whole  lot  to  Barbadoes,  where  slaves  fetch  good  prices  in  rum  and 
sugar,  and  thus  not  only  do  the  Lord  great  service,  but  make  great 
gain  for  his  ministers."  Mr.  Neill  corrects  many  statements  found  in 
standard  historians,  and  notably  Bancroft's  assertion  that  the  settlers 
of  Maryland  were  most  of  them  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  citing 
Lord  Baltimore's  letter  to  Strafford,  which  intimates  that  the  colonists 
were  poor  labouring  men.  Our  author  adds,  "  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  mostly  Protestants." 

Among  the  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World  who  pre- 
ceded by  more  than  a  century  the  earliest  of  our  English  colonists, 
Fernando  Cortes  holds  a  distinguished  place.  At  once  a  statesman, 
an  adventurer,  and  a  soldier,  he  represented,  according  to  his  most 
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recent  biognipber,  the  Yaloor,  religion,  policy,  and  craft  of  the  century 
to  which  he  belonged.  In  the  ^'  Life  of  Fernando  Cortes/*^^  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Helps  has  drawn  up  with  his  customary  diligence  and 
research,  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  actions  of  this  memorable  man, 
commencing  with  his  birth  at  Medellin^  in  Estremadura,  in  1485,  and 
ending  with  his  death  in  a  small  village  near  Seville,  in  1547.  At 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  Cortes  became  a  rising  and  prosperous  man. 
His  appointment  to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  his  career  in  New 
Spain,  his  early  attempts  at  colonizing  and  city-building,  are  t«old  by 
Mr.  Helps  in  his  own  quiet  and  unaffected  manner.  At  the  battle  of 
Cintla^  in  which  St.  James  is  said  to  have  appeared  on  a  white  horse, 
he  won  his  first  victory,  reduced  the  Indians  of  Tobasco  to  submission, 
and,  with  other  presents  from  the  conquered,  received  twenty  female 
slaves;  among  them.  Donna  Marina,  a  beautiful  and  quick-witted 
woman,  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  Cortes,  and  without  whose  ^  aid," 
says  Mr.  Helps,  "  his  conquest  of  Mexico  would  never  have  been  ac- 
complished." In  the  march  to  Tlascala,  Cortes  had  to  fight  his  way, 
and  not  till  after  three  or  four  engagements  did  he  succeed  in  bringing 
the  people  of  that  territory  to  terms.  The  Tlascalans  and  Mexicans 
were  then  at  variance,  and  Cortes  had  previously  sent  word  to  the 
senate  of  Tlascala  that  he  was  coming  to  them  on  his  way  to  Mexico, 
and  wished  to  make  the  Tlascalan  cause  his  own.  Mr.  Helps  remarks, 
that  the  situation  in  which  Cortes  now  found  himself  placed  fthe 
Tlascalan  and  the  Mexican  ambassadors  opposing  counter>conside- 
rations)  was  eminently  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  crafty  conqueror. 
A  little  diplomacy,  however,  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  necessaiy 
<m  the  occasion,  for,  recognising  their  inferiority,  the  Tlascalan  chieis 
mtreated  him  to  enter  their  town,  sought  his  friendship,  and  became 
vassals  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  describing  the  treacherous  ambus- 
cade contemplated  by  the  Mexicans  and  betrayed  to  Donna  Marina 
by  a  Cholulan  woman,  Mr.  Helps  relies  on  the  authority  of  Bernal 
Diaz,  and  accuses  Las  Casas  of  unfairness  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  massacre  which  avenged  the  intended  treachery,  and  in 
his  imputation  to  Cortes  of  a  very  different  motive  for  that  dreadful 
butchery,  namely  the  wish  to  spread  terror.  In  his  description  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Helps  again  draws  on  Bernal  Diaz,  and  expatiates  on  the 
diadem  of  gleaming  towers,  and  the  temples  and  other  edifices,  which 
to  the  rude  Spanish  soldiers  "  appeared  like  the  enchanted  castles  which 
they  tell  of  in  the  book  of  Amadis."  The  wonders  and  the  glories  of 
ancient  Mexico  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some  sceptical 
writers.  Mr.  Carlyle,  it  appears,  some  time  ago  hinted  to  Mr.  Helps, 
**  delicately,  but  decisively,  that  there  might  be  doubts  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  wonderful  things  he  has  told  about  Mexico."  Mr.  Helps,  how- 
ever, having  looked  over  ninety  folio  volumes  of  MS.  in  the  collection 
of  Munoz,  when  residing  at  Madrid,  assures  his  distinguished  friend,  to 
whom  this  '*  Life  of  Cortes"  is  dedicated,  that  '*  there  ought  to  be  no 
such  doubts."     Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  the  only  person,  though  he  is  un- 

^  "  The  Life  of  FernoDdo  Cortes.'*    Bj  Arthar  Helps,  Author  of  the  *'  SpaniBh 
Conquest  in  Amerioa."    In  Two  Yolomes.    London  :  i^U  and  Daldy.     1871. 
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questtionablj  the  most  eminent  person,  who  has  bad  doubts  about  tiba 
Amadis  de  Gaul  splendours  of  Mexico.  In  1859,  Mr.  Robert  Anderson 
Wilson,  in  "  A  New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  chronicles  out  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Prescotti 
fashioned  his  narrative  of  the  Conquest.  Even  before  Prescott  wroto 
his  history,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Cass  had  pointed  out  the  inconsistencies 
and  fables,  or  what  he  conceived  to  be  such,  of  the  Spanish  historians, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Oallatin  had  denounced  the  Aztec  picture-writing 
an  imposture.  The  narrative  of  Bernal  Diaz,  Mr.  Wilson  sets  aside 
a  ^*  history  conformed  to  the  interests  of  the  Church ;"  and  seems  to 
regard  Diaz  himself  as  a  mythical  personage.  He  asserts  roundly  that 
Cortes  pompously  exaggerates ;  that  in  describing  Montezuma's  capital 
he  describes  Grenada ;  that  the  palaces  which  he  is  said  to  have  burnt 
never  existed  ;  that  the  Indians  were  not  addicted  to  human  sacrifices ; 
and  that  the  imputation  of  cannibalism  is  a  gross  libel.  Mr,  Wilson's 
scepticism  is,  doubtless,  extreme,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  justify  it« 
We  trust  that  competent  inquirers  will  hereafter  turn  their  attention 
to  this  point,  and  subject  the  statements  of  the  original  authorities, 
and  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  those  authorities,  to  a  more 
rigid  examination  than  Mr.  Helps  appears  to  have  done.  After  the 
destruction  of  6000  Cholulans,  the  conquerors  were  received  at 
Tenochtitlan,  the  Mexican  capital,  as  the  children  of  the  sun,  des- 
tined by  prophetic  tradition  to  subvert  the  Aztec  empire.  To  ob- 
viate another  treacherous  attack,  Cortes  carried  off  the  Emperor 
Montezuma,  loaded  him  with  irons,  and  burnt  six  of  his  officers  in 
front  of  the  imperial  palace.  Montezuma,  though  he  afterwards 
acknowledged  Charles  V.  as  his  lord,  refused  to  embrace  Christianity ; 
and  when  Cortes  led  on  his  soldiers  to  suppress,  as  he  alleged,  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  Mexican  religion,  and  to  overthrow  the  idols, 
a  general  insurrection  compelled  him  to  desist.  With  the  death  of 
Montezuma,  who  perished  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  appease  his 
subjects,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Mexicans,  in  the  plain  of  Otumba, 
July  7,  1520,  all  opposition  terminated.  Cortes  became  the  trium- 
phant appropriater  of  a  country  which  formed  for  three  centuries  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Castile.  Successful  as  a 
soldier,  he  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Helps  as  a  consummate  man 
of  business,  as  an  explorer  and  a  colonizer.  He  promoted  at  his  owa 
expense  different  expeditions,  one  of  which  discovered  California.  He 
afterwards  coasted,  himself,  both  sides  of  that  gulf,  then  called  the 
Sea  of  Cortes.  Guatemala  and  New  G^Iicia  were  discovered,  not 
indeed  by  Cortes  himself,  but  by  his  captains.  In  1540  he  left 
Mexico,  accompanied  the  Emperor  in  his  expedition  to  Algeria,  lost 
the  emeralds  which  he  carried  with  him,  and  experienced  a  greater 
loss  in  the  miscarriage  of  that  disastrous  enterprise.  His  last  years 
were  sad  and  troubled.  "  Old,  poor,  and  indebted,'*  he  had  much  to 
endure.  He  had  won  kingdoms  for  a  monarch  who  refused  to  heair 
hb  appeal.  He  died,  leaving  the  suits  that  distressed  him  unsettled. 
Mr.  Helps  praises  him  for  his  brilliant  audacity,  his  soldierly  qualities, 
his  fertility  in  resources,  his  political  ability,  and  the  completeness  of 
his  work.     He  admits  the  occasional  inhumanity  of  his  conduct,  while 
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denying  that  he  was  cruel  in  disposition.  Allowing  his  readers  to  feel 
sympathy  with  the  l^^xicans  for  their  intellectual  attainments,  their 
refinement,  and  even  their  piety,  he  also  requests  their  sympathy  for 
the  gpreat  Marquis,  pleading  his  sincere  belief  in  Christianity,  and  his 
determination  to  substitute  that  beneficent  religion  for  the  hideous 
and  cruel  superstitions  of  the  people  he  was  resolved  to  conquer.  The 
story  of  Mr.  Helps's  hero  is  well  told,  but  it  wants  depth  of  colour  and 
breadth  of  view. 

The  next  work  on  our  table  has  many  heroes  for  its  subject. 
"  English  Premiers  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  is 
an  agreeable  and  interesting  work.^^  The  principal  objection  that  can 
be  brought  against  it,  is  one  that  may  be  brought  against  all  such 
works.  A  succession  of  biographical  portraits,  often  contemporary, 
becomes  monotonous,  and  in  becoming  monotonous,  becomes  weari- 
some. There  is  a  want  of  unity,  of  purpose,  a  sense  of  abrupt  discon- 
tinuation and  sudden  resumption,  in  passing  from  the  life  of  one  Pre- 
mier to  another,  which  are  unfavourable  to  literary  effect.  The  book, 
however,  is  put  together  with  taste,  with  judgmsht,  with  a  certain 
quiet  impressiveness,  and  with  an  entire  avoidance  of  partisan  language 
or  intolerant  sentiment.  In  general  the  authorities  which  Mr.  Earle 
has  consulted  on  the  construction  of  his  fabric  of  narrative,  are  such 
well  known  and  accessible  works  as  "  Macaulay's  History  of  England," 
Lord  Stanhope's  *<  Life  of  Pitt»"  "  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs."  Per- 
haps for  the  end  which  he  had  in  view  it  was  hardly  necessary  to 
spend  much  time  in  recondite  research  into  the  characters  or  the 
actions  of  the  men  whose  stories  he  has  told  us  with  so  intelligent,  if 
sometimes  with  too  superficial  and  rapid,  a  treatment.  The  period, 
the  political  aspects  of  which  he  has  in  some  degree  elucidated,  com- 
prises a  period  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  first  of  the  Premiers,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  exercised 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  highly  benignant.  He  secured 
tranquillity  at  home  and  exemption  from  foreign  war ;  he  saved  public 
credit ;  advanced  manufactures  and  commerce ;  and,  to  borrow  the 
words  which  Mr.  Earle  has  already  borrowed  from  Thackeray,  "  but 
for  his  resolute  counsels  and  good  humoured  resistance,  we  might  have 
had  German  despots  attempting  a  Hanoverian  regimen  over  us."  This 
sagacious  and  prudent  minister,  better  known  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
than  Lord  Orford,  died  in  1745,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Spencer 
Gompton,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  as  was  that  nobleman  by  Henry  Pel- 
ham  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  Pelhams  were  by 
no  means  "statesmen  of  the  first  order,  but  their  memoirs,"  says  our 
author, ''  are  important  and  entertaining,  because  they  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  at  a  critical  period  of  English  history,  when  the 
Stuarts  were  making  their  last  efforts  to  recover  the  Crown  or,  failing 
this,  to  unsettle  the  public  peace."  The  accession  of  George  III.  in 
1760  broke  up  the  power  of  the  ministry.     The  elder  Pitt  and  Lord 

^>  '<£Dgli8h  Premien,  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Sir  Robert  Peel."  Bt  John 
Charles  ]£aie,  B.D.  Oxon.  In  two  Volumes.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 
1871. 


Bate  were  both  SeiaeUiks  of  Slide  in  17G1,  and  people  «dnd  whaA 
of  the  two  b  fifii  minister — the  idiot  Dnke  of  Hevenille  being  the 
ectoal  premier.  Bote's  administntion  lasted  onlj  one  jesr.  Then 
followed  the  GrenYille^  the  BoAingham,  and  the  Gbafton  cabinets. 
The  good-humoured  and  obseqoioiis  Lord  Morth  looeceded.  For 
twelve  jean  be  sapported  George  HL  in  his  attempts  to  maintain 
extreme  views  of  the  royal  prerogative^  and  eontriboted  his  share 
towards  the  alienation  from  the  British  empire  of  a  large  part  of  its 
western  dependencies.  In  the  Coalition  cabinet  of  the  Doke  of  Port- 
land in  17b3,  as  in  the  BoAingfaam  administration  of  the  preceding 
year,  Charles  James  Fox  was  a  State  Secretary.  To  this  edebrated 
man  Mr.  Earle,  travelling  beyond  his  brief,  allots  n  separate  biogra- 
phical sectiany  though  Fox  was  never  a  Premier.  Fox,  Mr.  Eaile 
rightly  says,  represents  prindples  rather  than  deeds.  Hia  life  was 
spent  in  protesting  against  measures  which  he  disapproved,  or  advoca- 
ting  measures  which  his  great  rival  had  either  not  the  will  or  the 
power  to  enact  **  His  cre^  extended  no  further  than  Deism,  and  his 
benevolent  desires  for  the  welfare  of  othen  were  limited  by  the  narrow 
boundaries  of  this  fleeting  life."  Pitt  was  perhi^  more  orthodox 
than  Fox,  but  he  never  professed  any  special  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Bevelation,  and  **  Wilberforoe,  who  knew  him  well,  attached  no  cre- 
dence to  the  stories  that  were  told  of  his  pious  end."  The  sketch 
which  Mr.  £arle  has  given  us  of  the  life  of  this  great  minister  is  more 
complete  and  satisfactory,  we  think,  than  any  of  the  other  biognqphical 
portraits.  The  administration  of ''  All  the  Talents,"  that  of  Portland, 
and  that  of  Perceval,  have  a  section  among  them.  The  common  sense 
of  Lord  Liverpool  receives  recc^ition  in  the  next  division  of  the  book, 
and  the  intermediate  policy  of  the  brilliant  Canning  is  depicted  in 
the  same  pages.  Li  touching  on  the  secret  stipulations  of  Tilsit,  Mr. 
Earle  vindicates  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  declaring  that  the 
Begeut  of  Portugal  communicated  the  Emperor's  design  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Prince  to  the  Duke  of  PorUand,  in  May,  1807,  and 
that  the  Government  was  accordingly  justified  in  carrying  out  thii 
Tiolent  and  arbitrary  measure.  Mr.  Earle,  however,  gives  us  no  autho- 
rity for  this  affirmation.  Is  he  aware  that  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Boss, 
Mr.  Canning's  private  secretary,  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  dated  Sep- 
tember 21, 1B07,  Canning's  ignorance  of  the  secret  articles  is  indirectly 
admitted?  A  tolerably  complete  sketch  of  Wellington's  career  is 
followed  by  a  brief  biography  of  Earl  Grey,  one  of  the  promotera  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  who,  if  Lord  Brougham's  recent  statem^it 
may  be  credited,  would  have  preferred  Household  Suffrage  as  the  basis 
of  an  amended  representation,  to  that  which  was  actually  adopted. 
Though  geuerally  accurate,  Mr.  Earle's  liberal  and  charitable  construc- 
tions now  and  then  lead  liim  to  unintentional  exaggeration  or  incomplete- 
ness of  statement.  Thus  the  hero  of  Waterloo  is  called  the  champion 
of  oppressed  Catholics,  the  fact  being  that  both  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Mr.  Peel  were  opposed  to  the  concession  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  only  yielded  them  because  they  preferred  that  alternative 
to  civil  war.  A  similar  remark  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  which  was  introduced  in  1828 
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by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  carried  by  the  surrender  of  the  Duke, 
although  opposed  to  this  measure.  Again,  in  commending  Peel  and 
Sir  James  Graham  for  their  promotion  of  the  Factories  Bill,  Mr. 
Earle  gives  them  credit  for  the  limitation  of  labour  to  ten  hours  a 
day,  whereas  both  Peel  and  Graham  opposed  the  reduction,  and  the 
ten  hours  clause  was  rejected  and  the  Bill  of  1844  passed  without  it. 
The  Ten  Hours  Bill,  which  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fielden 
daring  the  Bussell  administration  of  1847,  found  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
strongly  opposed  to  the  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour,  in  the  in- 
terest, as  he  believed,  of  the  working  classes.  Mr.  Earle  does  not 
bring  down  his  series  of  biographies  to  our  own  time.  He  ends  with 
Peel,  and  in  closing  his  volumes  he  dwells,  with  great  enthusiasm,  on 
the  good  work  done  by  our  great  ministers  from  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  to  our  own  time,  commending  Walpole  for  his  financial  skill  and 
free  trade  efforts  ;  Stanhope  for  his  spirit  of  toleration ;  Pelham  for 
his  leniency  towards  the  Jews ;  Chatham  for  his  stem  sense  of  justice ; 
Pitt  for  his  conciliatory  policy  to  Ireland  ;  Fox  for  his  zeal  for  religi- 
ous equality ;  Canning  for  his  generous  advocacy  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation ;  Wellington  for  his  resolute  straightforwardness ;  and  Peel  for 
his  slow,  secret,  thoughtful  developments.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
these  "  lives  "  without  a  growing  conviction  of  the  gradual  progress  of 
truth  and  right,  and  the  inevitable  attraction  of  high  intelligence^ 
whether  in  Liberal  or  Conservative,  towards  a  large  and  generous 
policy,  capable  of  welding  together  the  venerable  past  and  the  hopeful 
present  into  a  compact  and  well-proportioned  fabric — capable,  we  say, 
for  we  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Earle,  that  the  work  of  consolidation  is 
yet  completed. 

In  Mr.  Mark  Boyd's  garrulous  *'  Beminiscences  of  Fifby  Yearn," 
will  be  found  notices  of  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Nelson,  and 
other  remarkable  men,  with  anecdotes  illustrating  contemporary  wit, 
manners,  and  social  circumstance.^'^  The  wit  is  not  brilliant,  the 
anecdotes  are  not  in  general  entertaining  or  impressive,  and  the  inci- 
dents are  frequently  not  worth  recording.  The  passage  in  the 
Beminiscences  which  has  interested  us  most  is  that  which  relates  some 
of  the  official  experiences  of  *'  Lieut.  Thomas  Waghorn,  B.N.,  the  hero 
of  the  Overland  route." 

Mr.  Tyerman's  hero,  John  Wesley,  has  a  third  and  final  volume 
dedicated  to  the  recital  of  his  adventures  as  a  religious  knight-errant, 
of  his  opinions  and  his  literary  exertions.  The  incidents  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  life  are  here  told  with  the  ample  but  lumbering  cir- 
cumstantiality of  his  latest,  best  informed,  and  clumsiest  biographer.^^ 
In  our  opinion  Mr.  Tyerman  greatly  overrates  the  infiuence  of 
Wesley;  yet,  if  preaching  could  have  regenerated  society,  society 
would  have  been  regenerated  by  the  devoted  labours  of  an  itinerant 
minister,  who,  in  fifty  years,  travelled  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles, 

»  _  _ 

^*  "Beminitoenoes  of  Fifty  Yean."  By  Mark  Boyd.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Ck>.    1871. 

^'  "The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Bev.  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  Fonnder  of  the  Me- 
thodists/* By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,  Author  of  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  Bev.  S, 
Wesley,  MA."    Vol.  iii.    London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.     1871. 
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and  preached  more  than  forty  thousand  sermons.  As  far  as  we  oan 
see,  however,  the  work  of  regeneration  remains  to  he  done,  hj  maet 
men  and  bj  profounder  methods.  Weslej  had,  with  many  excellent 
qualities,  many  singular  prepossessions,  many  ahsurd  heliefs.  He  main- 
tained the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  apparitions,  and  attributed  the 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  to  Sintanic  agency;  he  held  that 
sin  was  the  moral  cause  of  earthquakes ;  that  earthquakes  were  the 
effect  of  Qod*8  anger :  that  before  the  Fall  there  were  no  violent  con- 
cussions of  the  earth  and  no  volcanoes  or  burning  mountains.  Wes- 
ley's culture,  however,  was  very  general,  notwithstanding  his  orthodox 
prepossessions,  and,  in  abridging,  publishing,  and  cireulating  Brooke's 
''  Fool  of  Quahty,"  he  show^  his  superiority  to  the  narrow  conven- 
tional views  of  his  co-religionists.  The  industry  of  Wesley  was  in 
proportion  to  his  extraordinary  constitutional  vigour.  His  labours 
were  almost  incredible.  At  eighty-three  yean  of  age,  while  com- 
posing his  ^  Life  of  Fletcher,"  he  devoted  fifteen  hours  a  day  to  this 
task.  In  his  married  life  Wesley  was  unfortunate.  His  wife  libelled 
him,  purloined  his  manuscripts,  altered  and  interpolated  them,  and 
used  them  to  corroborate  her  defamatory  statements.  Wesley's  re- 
lations with  the  notorious  Dr.  Dodd,  with  Lord  Qeoige  Gordon,  and 
the  poet  Crabbe ;  his  opinions  on  literature,  politics,  taxation,  negro 
slavery ;  his  controversies,  his  journeys,  his  occupations,  and  all  the 
story  of  his  life  from  year  to  year — ^from  1768  to  1791 — are  all  set 
forth  in  this  final  volume  of  Mr.  Tyerman's  biogpraphy. 

About  a  dozen  years  before  the  death  of  John  Wesley,  a  youth  of 
courage,  enei^y,  and  talent  presented  himself  for  admission  at  the 
gates  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  who  was  destined  to  bear  no  in- 
significant part  in  the  stormy  events  which  rendered  that  quiet- 
seeming  city  the  arena  of  political  strife.^^  Peter  Philip  Juriaan 
Ondaatje  was  the  son  of  William  J.  Ondaatje,  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family  of  original  settlers  at  Colombo,  the  erudite  minister  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  and  Portuguese  Congregation  in  that  city,  and 
of  Hermina  Quint,  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  during  his  residence  in  Holland. 
It  was  in  Colombo,  whither  he  returned  alter  his  marriage,  that  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  first  saw  the  light.  In  1774,  young 
Ondaatje  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  and  after  foiur  years'  instruction  in 
the  Latin  and  Qreek  schools,  was  removed  to  the  University  of 
Utrecht.  During  the  course  of  a  distinguished  academic  career, 
Ondaatje,  a  student  of  law,  engaged  in  politics,  and  as  leader  and 
representative  of  a  body  of  dissatisfied  citizens,  presented  to  the 
Council  assembled  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Utrecht  an  address  embodying 
the  demands  of  an  excited  multitude.     The  Dutch,  weary  of  the  in- 

M  ••MemorUlfl  and  Times  of  Peter  Philip  Joriaan  Qaiot  OadMije,  &o.  (for- 
merly of  the  Island  of  Ceylon).  With  an  Appendix,  oompiled  from  Original 
Authorities."  By  Mr.  G.  M.  Davies,  Author  of  the  "UieUiryof  HoUitnd.'* 
Published  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Hiatorical  Society  of  Utrecht,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  O.  W.  Vreede,  Esq.,  Profesaor  of  Laws  at  the  Univenity  of  Utrecht, 
and  author  of  several  political  and  diplomatic  works.  With  Portrait.  Utrecht. 
1870. 
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glorious  ease  and  selfUh  indifference  of  the  Government  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  William  V.,  and  resolved  to  terminate  the  process  of  decay 
and  degradation  which  marked  the  reign  of  the  incapable  yoang 
despot,  desired  to  revert  to  the  first  principles  of  their  old  Consti- 
tation.  A  commission  of  deputies  representing  1215  citizens  of 
Utrecht,  the  delegat-es  of  four  provinces,  accepted  the  movement  of 
Ondaatje  as  the  cause  of  the  entire  people  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
patriotic  party  gained  a  temporary  success,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
people  being,  as  was  supposed,  sufficiently  secured  by  the  oath  of  the 
"Sixteen  Commissioned,"  Ondaatje  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  aca- 
demical honours,  and  on  the  13th  .Fanuary,  1786,  obtained  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  and  Canon  Law  at  the  University  of  Leyden* 
Unfortunately  the  result  disappointed  expectation.  The  City  and 
the  Provincial  States  of  Utrecht  found  themselves  hopelessly  at 
variance.  Civil  war  became  imminent.  The  Orange  party  com* 
menced  hostilities,  but  were  defeated  by  the  patriots  near  Zeist.  At 
Utrecht  Ondaatje  and  his  brother  officers,  rather  than  surrender  to  an 
implacable  enemy,  determined  to  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
oity.  The  Stadtholder,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, was  also  the  brother-in-law  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
William  II.  The  Princess,  a  capable,  ambitious,  and  imperious  woman, 
found  a  party  in  the  Court,  which  included  the  English  and  Prussian 
Ambassadors,  and,  like  it,  did  not  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  extreme 
measures  in  order  to  restore  the  Prince,  who  had  already  been  de- 
prived of  all  his  offices  and  emoluments  in  the  Province.  The  intrigue 
was  discovered;  the  Princess  worsted;  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
backed  by  the  promised  support  of  the  naval  force  of  England, 
speedily  overran  the  United  Provinces  with  his  armies.  The  patriot 
party  was  dispersed ;  the  Stadtholder  became  virtually  the  Sovereign 
of  the  country  and  the  vicegerent  of  England  and  Prussia.  The 
three  powers  arranged  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  which  proved  to  be  a 
mere  family  pact,  re-confirming  the  Besolutions  and  Diplomas  of 
1747-8,  with  all  the  old  anomalies  and  abuses.  Sentence  was  now 
pronounced  against  Ondaatje,  who  fled  before  the  storm  and  found 
refuge,  first  at  Brussels  and  then  at  Ghent,  1790.  As  the  French 
Bevolution  advanced,  however,  brighter  prospects  began  to  dawn  on 
the  emigrants.  When  war  was  declared  by  France  against  Prussia 
and  Austria,  Ondaatje  enlisted  in  the  foreign  legion.  But  alas !  the 
hopes  inspired  by  the  French  Government  were  never  fulfilled. 
Alter  the  defeat  of  Dumouriez  at  Neerwinden,  we  find  Ondaatje  fol- 
lowing the  wreck  of  the  army  by  Brussels  to  Rijssel.  Placing  himself 
under  the  command  of  La  Mariidre,  a  General  of  Division,  Ondaatje 
was  now  compelled  to  fight  against  his  own  countrymen,  the  posts 
being  held  by  Dutch  troops.  After  the  defence  of  Dunkirk,  which 
followed  the  recal  of  La  Marliere,  Ondaatje,  who  had  assisted  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  defence,  abandoned  the  military  career.  Despairing 
of  restoration  to  his  country  by  aid  of  the  arms  of  the  French  Be- 
public,  he  retired  from  the  tumultuous  scenes  of  war  and  politics  to 
the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature.  At  Calais  he  married 
Christina  Hesse,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Adrian  Hoevenaar,  of 
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Utrecht,  who  had  done  and  suffered  much  in  his  eountry^s  cause.  An 
eventual  alliance  hetween  the  patriot  party  and  the  French  Republic 
was  inevitable ;  and  when  success  attended  on  the  French  arms  and 
Pichegru  and  Moreau  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  Hague« 
Ondaatje  returned,  though  not  till  after  some  months'  delay,  to  his 
mother  country.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
Republics  the  recluse  of  Calais  accepted  the  appointment  of  Under 
Secretary  of  the  War  Department.  We  next  find  him  occupying  the 
posts  of  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  of  the  Agency  of  Police 
and  Home  Correspondence,  and  Solicitor  of  Marine.  After  the 
annexation  of  Holland  to  the  Empire  of  Napoleon,  he  was  created 
member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Prisee^  and  was  still  at  this  post 
when  the  Allies  entered  Paris  in  1814.  On  March  30th  of  that  year 
the  Constitution  proposed  by  William  Frederic,  the  Sovereign  Prince, 
in  person,  was  at  once  accepted  by  an  immense  majority,  and  Ondaatje, 
willing  to  hope  the  best  of  the  new  Gk>vernment,  proffered  his  services 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Finding,  however,  that  his  friends  were  less 
for^ving  than  the  Prince,  and  that  his  residence  in  Holland  was  likely 
to  be  one  of  danger  and  embarrassment,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a 
civil  appointment  in  the  East  Indies.  On  arriving  at  Batavia  he  was 
appointed  Councillor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  bat  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  the  dignities  of  the  office.  A  previous  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
from  which  he  had  partially  rallied,  proved  fatal  in  the  end,  and  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1818,  he  breathed  his  last.  The  biography  of  this 
remarkable  though  little  known  politician  is  given  to  the  world  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Utrecht.  It  is  the  production,  and  a  really 
meritorious  production,  of  Mrs.  C.  M.  Davies,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Drake,  a  British  diplomatic  minister  in  Naples,  and  the  author  of  a 
"  History  of  Holland,"  published  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  J.  W. 
Parkes,  the  right  of  publication  being  granted  to  the  Society  by  the 
proprietor,  a  relative  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  work  is  introduced  by  an  historical  and  biographical  dis* 
quisition,  written  by  J.  W.  Yreede,  Professor  of  Laws  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht,  in  a  thoughtful,  moderate,  though  thoroughly 
liberal  spirit.  The  Professor  considers  that  Ondaatje  stands  un- 
paralleled as  the  only  Asiatic  who  figures  in  European  history.  His 
career  is  certainly  an  interesting  one ;  and  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  contains,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  striking  passages.  The  revolution  itself  is  noticeable  as  the 
prelude  of  the  mighty  insurrectionary  tempest  that  was  soon  to  sweep 
over  Europe.  It  found  the  nation  suffering  under  real  grievances  that 
demanded  remedy,  but  it  found  it  also  discontent  and  of  divided 
counsels.  The  nobility  and  clergy  appealed  to  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude,  and  "  the  democratic  party  were  mulcted, 
persecuted,  pillaged  by  the  very  people  in  whose  cause  they  combated." 
The  peasantry  and  the  lower  classes  of  operatives  in  the  town  were 
vehement  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  Mrs.  Davies  very 
opportunely  comments  on  what  appears  to  be  an  abiding  characteristic 
of  the  ignorant  masses,  when  she  portrays  them  as  a  description  of 
people  to  whom  the  idea  of  government  of  a  single  head  is  at  all  times 
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more  oongcnial  and  intelligible  than  the  complicated  forms  of  a 
republic. 

Bj  a  happy  coincidence,  the  appearance  of  Herr  Lejser's  "  Qoethe 
in  Strasburg*'^*^  synchronizes  with  the  recovery  by  Qermany  of  what 
in  the  poet's  time  and  phrase  was  still  an  "  Alsatian  Semi-France," 
retaining  at  that  period,  just  a  century  since,  '^  an  affectionate  adherence 
to  the  old  constitution,  manners,  language,  and  costume."  Though 
annexation  on  sentimental  grounds  would  have  been  a  wholly  inde- 
fensible proceeding,  the  more  solid  plea  for  the  restoration  of  Strasburg 
to  its  mother  land  is  reinforced  by  the  silent  rhetoric  of  German 
memories  and  traditions,  recalled  by  the  names  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,. 
Johannes  Tauler,  and  the  illustrious  poet  whose  brief  residence  there 
gave  rise  to  an  episode  of  such  enduring  interest.  The  graceful  little 
volume  now  presented  to  us  by  Herr  Leyser,  is  a  sort  of  supplementary 
expansion  of  the  beautiful  pages  in  the  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit," 
wherein  Goethe  has  enshrined  his  Strasburg  experiences.  Divided  into 
nine  chapters,  the  volume  describes  the  Strasburg  of  a  hundred  years 
since,  the  poet's  arrival  and  residence  there,  his  intercourse  with 
Salzmann,  Stelling,  Lenz,  Lerse,  Herder,  and  the  general  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  city.  From  Strasburg,  Leyser  carries  us  to  Sesenheim, 
the  scene  of  the  beautiful  idyll  of  Goethe  and  Frederica ;  he  then  enters 
on  questions  connected  with  the  letters  and  papers  of  Goethe  published 
by  SchoU  in  1858,  dwells  on  Goethe's  departure  from  Sei^nheim  and 
his  return  home ;  describes  his  own  visit  to  Meissenheim,  the  burial- 
place  of  Frederica  and  other  members  of  the  Brion  family ;  and,  as  a 
fittbg  conclusion  to  his  labours  of  love,  retires  in  favour  of  the  great 
poet,  who  in  those  old  "  Strasburg  letters"  which  revive  the  glorious 
hopes  and  feelings  of  his  early  life,  comes  forward  to  converse,  as  it 
were,  directly  with  us — the  men  of  a  later  generation. 

We  pass  on  now  to  an  English  cultivator  of  a  sister  form  of  tho 
beautiful,  of  whom  Mr.  Dickens  observed,  that  "  no  artist  ever  went 
to  his  rest  leaving  a  golden  memory  more  pure  from  dross,  or  having 
devoted  himself  with  a  truer  chivalry  to  the  art-goddess  whom  he 
worshipped."  Daniel  Maclise,''  the  subject  of  this  remark,  was  bora 
in  Cork  on  January  25th,  1811,  his  father  being  a  respectable  tradesman 
in  that  city.  When  little  more  than  a  child  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
talent  by  which  he  afterwards  obtained  celebrity.  In  1825,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  during  a  hasty  tour  of  Ireland,  visited  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Bolton,  a  bookseller  in  that  city.  While  there,  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  finished  pen-and-ink  sketch — ^a  portrait  of  himself — 
and  highly  commending  it,  he  wrote  his  own  name  at  the  foot.  By 
Bolton's  advice  it  was  lithographed,  and  the  copies  were  so  eagerly 
sought  for  that  Maclise  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  open  an  atelier 
in  Patrick-street.  In  1827  he  entered  the  Boyal  Academy  as  a  student. 
In  1829  he  obtained  the  gold  medal  for  the  "  Choice  of  Hercules." 

^  "  Goethe  so  Straibiug,  ein  Beitrsf^  Bar  EntwiokluogBgeachichte  des  Dichters 
von  J.  Leyser,  mit  Abbtldangeo  nod  FMsimUea.**  Neustodt  a  d.  Haardt.  Verlag 
VOQ  A.  H.  Gottachick-Witter's  Buchhandling.     1871. 

u  «  A  Memoir  of  Daotel  Maclise,  B.  A."  By  W.  Justia  O^Driscoll,  M.U.I.  A.  ^ 
Banister  at-Law.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.    1871. 
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In  1832  he  commenced  his  wonderful  picture  of  ''  All  Hallows  Eve." 
From  this  period  to  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  his  art  with  ever- 
increasing  ardour,  producing  numerous  first-class  pictures,  many  of 
which  were  not  exhibited,  besides  three  thousand  studies  and  sketches. 
When  the  art  works  at  Westminster  Palace  were  determined  on, 
Madise  was  entrusted  with  the  decoration  of  the  Boyal  Ghillerj. 
Before  he  could  complete  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  the  contract  was 
cancelled  by  the  Commissioners,  whose  conduct  to  Maclise  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  O'Driscoll,  his  biographer,  as  flagrantly  unjust.  His  last  great 
work,  "  The  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond,"  was  exhibited  in  1870. 
He  died  of  an  attack  of  acute  pneumonia,  in  the  April  of  that  year. 
Mr.  0*Driscoll  has  drawn  up  a  memoir  of  a  life  in  which  the  chief 
events  were  pictures,  in  a  readable  form,  though  the  language  is  not 
always  unexceptionable.  He  would  have  done  better,  for  instance,  if 
he  had  made  Sir  Walter  Scott  predict,  instead  of  predicate,  the  dis- 
tinction that  awaited  the  subject  of  his  book. 

The  "  Historical  Narratives*'  transLited  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Bomanoff,^^ 
are,  he  assures  us,  compiled  from  sources  of  undoubtable  veracity. 
Three  of  them,  "  Court  Jesters  and  their  Weddings,"  "  Count  C.  G. 
Bazoumofisky,"  '*  The  Hetman  of  Little  Russia  under  Catherine,"  and 
''Biron's  Daughter,"  are  translated  from  the  original  by  S.  N.  Shou- 
binsky ;  while  **  Catherine  the  Qreat,"  "  The  Prisoner  of  Schlussel- 
burg,"  and  the  "  Emperor  Paul,"  are  adaptations  from  the  Bussian  of 
y.  AndreefiP.  The  Narratives  abound  in  curious  and  interesting 
details  relating  to  Bussian  life  and  the  Bussian  court,  and  to  remark- 
able men  and  women,  the  instruments  or  the  victims  of  Bussian  rule. 

The  review  of  public  events  at  home  and  abroad,  recorded  in  the 
''  Annual  Bec^ister"  for  the  year  1870,  is  sufiiciently  circumstantial 
to  be  intelligible.^^  Besides  the  survey  of  domestic  and  foreign  his- 
tory, the  volume  contains  a  retrospect  of  literature,  art,  and  science, 
written  in  a  somewhat  trenchant  style ;  a  chronicle  of  noteworthy 
occurrences,  an  obituary  of  eminent  persons,  reports  of  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  trials,  and  a  collection  of  public  documents  and  State 
papers. 

''The  Dictionary  of  Biographical  Beference"  compiled  by  Mr. 
Laurence  Phillips,  contains  above  100,000  names  of  more  or  less 
notable  persons,  with  the  dates  of  birth  or  deaths,  and  a  statement 
rarely,  if  ever,  extending  beyond  two  lines,  explaining  their  claim  to 
a  place  in  this  compendium.  Among  the  authorities  consulted  in  the 
compilation  of  this  work  are  the  "  Nouvelle  Biographic  Universelle,*' 
published  by  Didot  Fr^res,  Ersch  and  Gruber's  "  Encyclopaedia,"  and 
Bose's  "  General  Biographical  Dictionarv."  The  utility  of  such  a 
compendium  is  obvious,  and  the  research  and  patient  endurance  of 
labour  requisite  for  its   production  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 


^7  **  HiBtoriofd  NarratiTM  from  the  Rnsnan."  By  H.  C.  BomMioff;  Author  of 
*'  Sketches  of  the  Rites  and  Cuiitoms  of  the  Oreco-Boaaian  Church."  RiviDgtona. 
London,  Oxford,  and  Camhridge.     1871. 

>•  <  *  The  Annual  Reguter  for  the  Tear  1870."  New  Seriea.  London  :  Riyinf- 
tons.     1871. 
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Occasional  inaccuracies,  in  a  work  of  such  bulk  and  of  such  detail 
must  be  allowed  for;  yet  if  Lynn  be  excusably  misspelt  Linn,  the 
second  name  of  Baur  of  Tubingen  should  hardly  have  been  given 
as  Christopher.  The  name  of  Baur's  distinguished  son-in-law, 
Edward  Zeller,  and  that  of  our  eminent  countryman,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  do  not  occur  at  all,  and  wedlock  in  vain  for  names  of  less  note 
that  have  yet  quite  as  much  claim  to  a  place  in  the  roll-book  of  fame 
as  some  to  which  admission  has  been  accorded.  Then  it  is  amusing 
to  find  a  well-known  Latin  poet  entered  twice  over,  once  as  8^aee,  and 
once  as  Statins ;  and  we  would  willingly  dispense  with  such  personages 
as  Tros,  King  of  Troy,  B.C.  1320,  or  Dwceto,  King  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  1250. 

A  reprint  of  Mr.  Hallam's  valuable  work  on  the  state  of  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages^*  is  prejudiced  by  what  appears  to  us  questionable 
editorship.  Passages  have  been  omitted,  remarks  abbreviated,  foot- 
notes to  references  left  out,  the  author's  corrections  incorporated  in 
the  text,  and  information  which  could  not  be  interwoven  with  the 
text  rel^ated  to  the  Supplemental  Notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
In  the  execution  of  this  task  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  editor  has  done 
his  best  to  render  the  work  pretty  much  what  he  thinks  Mr.  Hallam 
himself  might  have  rendered  it.  Nevertheless,  however  ''available 
for  the  use  of  students"  it  may  be,  we  cannot  consent  to  accept  it  as 
a  satisfactory  or  final  revision.  The  editor  complains  in  the  preface 
of  the  injustice  done  Mr.  Hallam  by  a  reprint  of  the  obsolete  edition 
of  1816.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  the  work  was  first 
published  in  1818,  so  that  1816  must,  we  suppose,  be  a  misprint  for 
1826.  To  what  extent  the  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Hallam  have  been  cor- 
rected in  this  edition  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  on  reading  in  the  text 
that  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  powerfully  seconded  by 
Urban,  we  turned  to  the  notes  and  were  disappointed  at  not  finding 
any  mention  of  the  protest  entered  by  Sybel  against  the  popular  view 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  First  Crusade.  To  assist  in  correcting  the 
dominant  erroneous  impression,  we  will  quote  a  few  words  from  that 
historian's  "  Sagen  und  Gedichte  fiber  die  Kreuzzfige,"  which  we 
borrow  from  Baur's  "Christliche  Kirche,"  vol.  iii.  p.  177: — ^**Der 
Buhm  Peter's  des  Eremiten  ist  ein  weltgeschichtlicher  geworden. 
Jahrhunderte  lang  hat  kein  Mensch  es  bezweifelt,  das  er  dem  Abend- 
lande  den  entscheidenden  Impuls  zu  den  Kreuzziigen  geg^ben.  AUes 
das  hat  keine  Grundlage  als  die  Lieder,  die  sonst  kaum  ein  wahrea 
Wort  enthalten.  AUe  geschichtlichen  Aufzeichnungen  der  Zeit  wider- 
sprechen,  alien  ist  Peter  ein  obscurer  Fanatiker  der  erst  nach  dem 
Aufruf  des  Papstes  sein  Bauemheere  gebildet  hat." 

^  "  Tiew  of  the  State  of  Earope  daring  the  Middle  Agee."  By  Heniy  HaUam, 
LL.D.,  F.B.A.SL  Inoorpomting  in  the  Text  the  Aathot^B  Latest  BeiearcheB, 
with  Addition!  from  Beoent  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
William  Smith,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.    London :  John  Marray.    1871. 
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W£  have  had  lately  pat  into  our  haods  a  bundle  of  publisher' 
letters  to  noTelists.  We  are  of  opinion  that  thehr  publication 
might  serve,  not  ae  guide,  but  as  a  warning  to  beginners  in  the  novel 
line.  They  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  aspects,  the  business 
and  the  artistic.  We  are  not  now  going  to  disclose  any  of  the  business 
secrets.  We  will  merely  say  that  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  that 
thousand  pounds  which  all  novelists  make  their  hwo  earn  by  their  first 
noveL  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  purely  literary  view.  From 
the  publisher's  stand-point  there  appear  to  be  only  two  requirements 
for  a  novel :  first,  that  it  should  be  in  three  volumes ;  and  secondly,  that 
it  should  be  crammed  with  sensation.  These  two  literary  canons  are 
simple  enough.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  too,  that  they  are  so 
popular.  We,  however,  venture  to  affirm  that  they  deal  a  death-blow 
to  all  really  high  artistic  work.  Art  is  sacrificed  to  trade.  We  do 
not  for  one  moment  mean  to  say,  to  take  the  first  example  before  us, 
that  Mr.  GKbbon^  has  been  influenced  by  any  unworthy  motives,  but 
we  do  most  emphatically  say  that  he  has  spoilt  one  of  the  pleasantest 
stories  by  ginning  it  out  into  three  volumes,  and  exploding  in  the 
last  with  a  quantity  of  literary  fizzg^s.  But  as  it  is  with  one,  so  it 
is  now  with  nearly  all  novels.  Mr.  Gibbon  begins  for  us  with  as  sweet 
an  idyll  as  has  ever  been  written,  and  ends  with  a  melodrama  and  blue- 
lights.  Mr.  Gibbon  most  himself  be  aware  of  his  own  powers.  Why 
on  earth  should  he  then  descend  to  the  Wilkie  Collins  level  p  Mr. 
.Gibbon  can  draw  complex  characters-r-characters  full  of  tenderness 
and  human  love  and  pity,  as  seen  in  Angus  Lamb  and  his  mother,  and 
Annie  Blair ;  why  then  should  he  borrow  the  sensation  scenes  of  a 
thoroughly  vicious  school  of  art  ?  It  is  because  we  perceive  such 
«eally  rare  qualities  in  Mr.  Gibbon  that  we  speak  so  plauily.  He  has 
.spoilt  a  really  beautiful  story.  We  trust,  however,  that  we  may  yet 
.see  him  do  justice  to  his  powers. 

We  believe  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  excellent  persons  who 
are  under  the  delusion  that  "  Hamilton  Ald^"^  is  the  assumed  name 
of  some  young  lady.  Some  justification  may  be  found  for  the  belief. 
Mr.  Aide's  novels  are  marked  by  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
are  associated  with  ladies'  writings.  If  we  compare  him  with  Trol- 
lope^  we  shall  find  that  his  strokes  are  far  more  fine  and  delicate.  His 
love-scenes  have  tenderer  passages.  He  notes  small  village  life  with  a 
more  observant  eye.  He  lets  us  into  the  little  detaik  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy, much  as  Miss  Austen  might  do.  He  gives,  too,  family  anec- 
dotes, such  as  women  love  to  treasure  up.  Further,  he  carefully 
abstains  from  all  that  is  vulgar  and  "  horsy,"  and  an  air  of  refinement 
is  thrown  over  all  which  he  writes.     These  charaoteristios  may  all  be 

^  "The  Lack  of  Gold  :  a  Novel"  By  Charles  Gibbon.  In  Thrae  Yolomes. 
London  :  Blackie  and  Sod.    1871. 

'  '*  In  that  State  of  Life."  By  Hamilton  Ald^.  London  :  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.    1871. 
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found  in  the  Ycrj  charming  story  which  he  has  jost  produoed.  The 
character  of  Sir  Andrew  Herrieaon,  whose  family  was  so  intolerably 
proud,  yet  not  too  proud  to  add  to  its  wealth  by  marriages  with  ple- 
beian heiresses — **  tall  chimneys,"  as  they  are  called  in  the  north  of 
England — ^is  a  sketch  in  which  Mr.  Aid6  always  excels.  Ag^n,  the 
description  of  the  interview  between  Maud  and  the  butler  in  the 
second-class  railway  carriage  is  one  of  those  bits  which  prove  bow 
minute  is  his  observation  in  all  matters  of  detail.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  scenes  which  immediately  follow,  wben  Maud  enters 
upon  her  duties  as  second  lady's-maid  at  Becknorth  House.  Let  any- 
body sit  down  and  try  to  give  the  details  of  a  lady's-maid's  life,  espe- 
cially under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Maud  is  placed,  and 
with  such  a  virago  as  Mrs.  Rouse  over  her,  and  they  will  soon  dis- 
cover the  difficulties.  But  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Ald6  triumphs.  We 
shall  not  spoil  the  reader's  pleasure  by  telling  him  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Aid^  undoes  the  knot  which  he  has  so  skilfully  tied.  We  shall  simply 
say  that  the  last  chapters  in  the  book  are  by  far  the  most  interesting. 
**  A  Snapt  Gold  Bing"^  is,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  a  Bohemian 
novel.  But  it  is  not  unpleasantly  Bohemian.  We  are  never  actually 
brought  into  Bohemia,  and  are  never  introduced  to  Ferdita.  But 
Bingley  and  Warner  are  unmistakeable  Bohemians,  of  a  higher  class, 
however,  than  we  generally  meet.  It  is  the  old  story,  which  will  go 
on  repeating  itself  as  long  as  there  are  artists  and  poets  in  tfa^ 
world,  and  pretty  faces  to  enchant  them.  Our  Shelleys  will,  to  the 
end  of  time,  fall  in  love  with  simple  girls  who  cannot  understand 
them.  And  so  ensues  the  tragedy  of  life,  ending  only  in  death.  Mr. 
Wedmore's  b(x>k  is  full  of  life  and  spirit ;  there  is  not  a  dull  page. 
It  abounds  with  sparkling  criticism  on  men,  books,  and  pictures.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  very  reverse  of  the  ordinary  circulating  novel.  The 
portion  which  we  care  least  for  is  that  which  relates  to  the  Scarborough 
Theatre.  We  are  impatient  to  go  back  to  the  principal  characters, 
and  consequently  do  not  care  much  for  Mr.  Buckingham  Crabbe  and 
the  triumphant  success  which  finally  awaits  Kate.  The  theatrical 
scenes  are  well  done  and  life-like ;  but  we  feel  that  they  are  an  intru« 
sion.  Our  whole  attention  is  centred,  as  it  should  be,  on  the  career 
of  the  hero.  The  character  of  Warner  is  excellent.  He  is  drawn  with 
a  really  masterly  skill.  It  is,  however,  not  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  volume  that  the  author's  great  dramatic  power  has  full  scope 
to  display  itself.  The  intrigue  with  Mrs.  Grayling  is  admirably 
painted.  It  is  thoroughly  true  to  nature,  and  yet  there  is  no  pander- 
ing to  vice.  What  such  a  story  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
French  novelists,  or  in  some  of  their  English  imitators,  we  may  faintly 
guess.  It  is  highly  to  Mr.  Wedmore's  credit  that  he  has  the  boldness 
to  paint  such  scenes,  and  yet  to  treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
cannot  possibly  give  the  slightest  offence.  In  conclusion,  let  us  strongly 
recommend  ^  A  Snapt  Gold  Ring,"  no  less  for  its  brightness  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  than  for  the  lessons  which  it  inculcates. 

•  *' A  fiMipt  Gold  Ring."    By  Fraderidc  Wedmore.    London  :  Smith,  Elder 
and  Otf.     1871. 
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"  Tales  of  the  North  Hiding,"^  by  Stephen  Yorke,  is,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  somewhat  of  "  a  take  in."  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  novel, 
as  might  be  supposed  from  its  outward  appearance.  In  the  second 
place,  it  might  just  as  well  be  called  ''  Tales  of  the  North  Pole,"  as  far 
as  local  colouring  is  concerned.  In  the  third  place,  we  doubt  if  it  is 
written  by  "Stephen  Yorke."  In  the  fourth  place,  the  auth(Mr 
shows  such  a  knowledge  of  "  light-blue  grenadine,"  "  maroon-coloured 
satin,"  "amber  moire-antique,"  and  other  feminine  gear,  that  we 
doubt  if  it  is  written  by  a  man.  If  the  author  means  to  give 
us  any  more  of  these  "Tales  of  the  North  Biding,"  we  should 
advise  her  to  at  once  commence  a  study  of  Atkinson's  "  Cleveland 
Dialect."     She  might  just  as  well  imagine  that  such  a  line  as 

"  Emma !  far  chartam,  calamos,  et  inkom.'* 

would  give  a  classical  tone  to  her  book,  as  that  a  few  north-country 
provincialisms,  used  at  haphazard,  would  give  her  stories  a  local 
colouring.  In  the  second  place,  if  she  means  to  write  any  more  tales, 
whether  of  the  North  Biding  or  anywhere  else,  she  must  unlearn  some 
of  her  views  about  human  nature.  "  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus," 
says  the  Boman  satirist.  StiU  more  true  is  it  that  only  by  slow  de- 
grees do  people  attain  habits  of  goodness  and  self-restraint.  There 
are  but  few  of  those  sudden  reformations  in  real  life,  such  as  the 
authoress  has  here  painted  for  us.  Setting  these  faults  aside,  there  is 
much  to  praise  in  these  tales.  The  tone  is  good,  and  the  style  is 
especially  graceful.  The  country  scenes,  especially  those  in  the  second 
volume,  of  farmhouse  life,  are  carefuUy  painted.  The  writer  has  a 
true  love  for  nature,  and  excels  in  description.  We  think  that  if  she 
will  only  give  herself  fair  play,  she  may  achieve  a  real  success  in  novel- 
writing.  We  should  advise  her,  however,  to  carefully  abstain  from 
any  mere  literary  artifices,  or  any  sensational  devices,  and  to  trust  to 
her  own  quiet  style. 

"St.  Michael's  Priory"*  is  an  average  novel,  which  is,  from  its  want 
of  any  salient  points,  rather  difficult  to  describe.  The  story  runs  on, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sensation  scenes,  in  a  praiseworthy 
fashion,  without,  however,  any  special  beauty  of  style  or  thought. 
We  do  not  find  ourselves  turning  back  to  any  special  passage  for  its 
wit  or  descriptive  power.  Stiu  it  is  pleasant  enough  reading,  and 
may  serve  to  while  away  a  rainy  afternoon.  The  author's  strongest 
point  is  the  analysis  of  the  rather  superficial  feelings  of  a  woman  of  an 
ordinanr  commonplace  type.  Here  and  there,  too,  we  find  little 
satiricu  descriptions  of  that  love  of  dress,  which  few  women  are  quite 
without,  or  would  be  quite  perfect  without. 

"Shoemaker's  Village,"'  which  gives  its  name  to  Mr.  Holbeach's 

4  "Tales  of  the  North  Biding."  By  Stephen  Yorke.  London  :  Smith,  Blder 
and  Co.    1871. 

*  *^  St.  Michaers  Priory :  a  Novel"  By  Mary  Mudie.  London  :  Chapmiui 
and  Hall.    1871. 

•  *< Shoemaker's  ViUage."  By  Heniy  Holbeaoh.  London:  Stnhan  and  Co. 
1871. 
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Btory,  18  a  sort  of  No-Man's  Land.  "  The  Village,"  as  it  was  also 
called,  its  peculiarities,  its  inhabitants,  their  peculiar  food,  are  all  pho- 
tographed with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  in  any  other  writer  would 
become  wearisome.  The  subtle  humour,  however,  of  the  author  lights 
up  every  chapter.  The  characters  are  by  no  means  so  uniform  as 
might  be  imagined.  The  women  are  especially  well  done,  from  "  Cherry 
White,"  "  who  reminded  one  of  a  moimtain  birch,  fresh  with  the  rains 
and  the  breezes  of  the  hill- range,"  to  Madame  C^lestine  the  Clair- 
Yoyante.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quotation,  but  find  that 
we  have  no  space  lefb.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
calling  attention  to  this  very  simple  yet  delightful  tale,  overflowing 
with  humour  which  is  entirely  its  own. 

*'  The  Home  at  Heatherbrae"^  cannot  be  compared  with  the  '^  Shoe- 
maker's Village"  in  literary  qualities.  The  author  of  the  former  book 
is  a  perfect  master  of  style  and  the  conduct  of  a  story.  Still  '*  Hea- 
therbrae"  will  doubtless  find  many  readers,  especially  amongst  the 
young,  for  whom  it  would  seem  to  be  especially  intended.  We  think, 
however,  that  the  authoress  in  her  next  production  would  do  well  to 
avoid  such  feeble  jokes  as  we  too  constantly  find  in  "  Heatherbrae." 

"The  Green-Eyed  Monster"^  tells  its  own  tale.  We  think  it  is 
somewhat  bold  to  challenge  comparison  with  ''Othello"  and  the 
"  Winter's  Tale"  by  such  a  title.  The  writer  is,  we  suppose,  a  lady. 
At  least  we  judge  so  by  the  following  very  feminine  passage : — "  The 
train  was  just  starting  as  he  reached  the  station,  in  hot  haste.  The 
engine-driver  saw  him  running  breathlessly,  and  put  back  for  him. 
He  sprang  in  and  was  off"  (p.  165).  We  think  the  directors  of  the 
line  would  be  thankful  for  a  little  more  information  from  the  authoress. 
But  it  is  not  one  whit  more  absurd  than  we  find  in  the  generality  of 
ladies'  novels.     Here  is  a  delightful  passage  at  the  commencement  of 

•*  Your  Cousin's  Ghost  :"• — *'  Invest  all  my  money  in  Bank  in 

London,  and  mind  you  make  it  payable  to  me  and  me  alone  when  I 
call  for  it.  I  mean  the  ready  money  part  of  my  fortune,  which  I 
know  amounts  to  about  fifby  thousand  pounds"  (p.  83).  What 
on  earth  is  meant  by  "investing"  money  in  a  London  bank,  which 
money  is  to  be  called  for  ?  Does  the  authoress  mean  that  the  money 
is  to  be  invested  in  bank  shares,  or,  what  is  a  very  different  matter, 
merely  put  to  the  particular  person's  credit  P 

"  Wayland  WeU"*°  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  though  we  are  by  no 
means  quite  sure  that  we  have  succeeded  in  unravelling  it.  The 
writer's  tolerance  and  evident  sincerity  make  us  feel  lenient  towards 
some  of  its  peculiar  religious  tenets,  which,  we  suppose,  we  may  fairly 
describe  as  High  Church.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  feel  quite  sure, 
that  we  should  not  meet  with  such  a  sentence  as  we  find  in  Mrs. 


7  «  The  Home  at  Heatherbrae  :  a  Tale."    By  the  Author  of  "  Everley."    Lon* 
don  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     1871. 

>  **The  Green-Eyed  Monster."    By  Kay  Spen,  Author  of  <<True  of  Hesrt" 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.    1871. 

>  **  Your  Cousin's  Ghost.'*    By  Mrs.  Wilkin.    London :  Chi^^man  and  Hall. 

1871. 
10  "  Wayland  WelL"    By  C.  A.  M.  W.    London :  J.  T.  Hayes.    1871. 
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Wilkin's  *^  Your  Cousin's  Ghost" — "  Selfishness  is  a  predominant  fea- 
ture of  loTe"  (p.  271).  What  sort  of  love  this  is  we  leave  Mrs. 
Wilkin  to  explain.  It  is  oertainlj  not  the  lore  which  we  find  in 
"  Wayland  Well" — not  the  lore  which  hears  snch  fruits  as  self-denial 
and  patience.  We  can  fairly  recommend  ^  Wayland  Well"  as  a  novel 
of  life  and  character,  though  we  in  no  way  commit  ourselves  to  some 
of  its  religious  views. 

Poets  are  an  excessively  difficult  class  of  persons  to  deal  with.  The 
slightest  criticism  stirs  them  up  into  a  white  heat  of  rs^.  Like  Isaac 
Walton's  worm,  they  require  delicate  handling  when  they  are  put  ou 
the  hook.  We  must  once  again  protest  that  we  mean  nothing  personal 
hy  our  remarks.  When  we  say  that  a  man's  verses  are  bad  we  do  not 
intend  to  make  any  insinuation  against  his  honour  or  his  grand- 
mother's honour.  Here  for  instance  is  a  Major  Noake."  Everybody 
who  differs  from  him  is  a  reviler  and  a  calumniator.  Drinking,  fight- 
ing, and  abusing  are  the  themes  of  his  delightful  book.  We  must  say 
we  prefer  the  ahuse.  There  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  Major's 
drinking  and  fighting.  But  his  abuse  is  as  varied  as  the  persons  whom 
he  reviles.  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  short, 
everybody  who  has  attempted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  British 
soldier,  is  attacked.  Even  such  publications  as  the  Contempcraty 
Bevieto  and  Good  Words  do  not  escape.  What  our  own  fate  will  be 
we  dare  not  even  conjecture.  But  '*  if  Lucy  is  lousie,  then  sing  Lucy 
lousie  whatever  befal  it."  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  hy  which  the 
Major  would  inspire  the  British  soldier : — 

"  At  Salamanca,  FoenteeSy 
The  Ni?e  and  Ne?ille,  Pyrenees, 
At  Waterloo  they  tore  tbe  bays 
From  brow  of  Qailic  foes. 

The  Cameronian  Highlanders." 

"  Bays,"  we  must  notice,  roust  either  he  pronounced  "  bees"  or  "hoes," 
according  to  the  reader's  discretion.  We  are  much  afraid  that  the 
M&jor  will  not  earn  them  by  his  pen,  whatever  the  Cameronian  High- 
landers may  have  done  with  their  swords.  But  it  seems  to  be  a  fixed 
principle  with  the  Major  that  the  British  soldier  is  to  be  inspirited 
by  had  rhymes.     Here  is  another  heart-stirring  address : — 

"  Come,  follow,  my  lads» 
Trust  alone  to  your  blades. 
And  the  battle  will  soon  be  our  own." 

The  advice,  we  must  admit,  is  excellent,  and  we  only  wish  that  the 
rhyme  was  half  as  good.  Now  we  have  no  desire  to  part  on  ill  terms 
with  the  Major.  In  a  queer  sort  of  fashion  he  evidently  has  the 
soldiers'  interests  at  heart.  We  would  therefore  venture  to  suggest 
to  him  not  to  print  any  more  poetry  for  them. 

Upon  what  grounds  nine-tenths  of  our  poets  publish  their  nonsense 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  even  them  to  say.     "  Had  he  no  other 

11  " The  Bivouac ;  or, Martial  Lyrist.  ContainiDg  Songr,  Epigrans,  and  Poems." 
By  Major  R.  Oompton  Koake.     London  :  ChapmaB  and  Hail.     1871. 
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oboice  than  either  to  be  hanged  or  write  poetry  ?'*  said  a  well  known 
critic.  We  suppose  that  none  of  the  authors  of  the  little  thin  octayos 
before  us  have  had  this  alternative  presented  to  them.  Alceste,  in  **  Le 
Misanthrope,*'  sajs  that  the  only  excuse  for  writing  had  poetry  is  the 
plea  of  making  a  livelihood.  But  no  one  could  possibly  make  a  living 
out  of  such  rubbish  as  we  receive  every  quarter.  Take,  for  instance,, 
a  single  stanza  from  Mr.  Wentworth*s  "  Amos  Thome"** — 

'*  Wealth  is  waste,  unwed  with  want. 
Want  ia  wealth,  if  wed  with  power : 
When  the  waning  power  is  sen^ 

Waxing  want  is  passion's  dower." — (p.  62.) 

What  this  may  mean  we  have  not  the  faintest  conception.  To  us  it 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Went  worth  had  tried  to  collect  as  many  ws  together 
as  possible,  and  to  perform  the  same  service  for  that  letter  as  was  per- 
formed for  the  Roman  v  in  the  lines  on  Yiole,  Bishop  of  Burgogne,, 
commencing — 

"  Vim  verns  viol*  visu  veneramur  vtroque." 

Of ''John  Jemingham's  Journal"  ^^  a  single  specimen  will  suffice. 
Here  is  the  author's  description  of  an  archery  meeting — 

"Toxopbolites  degenerate 

To  me  they  seemed  that  merry  band ; 
They  mostly  were  effeminate, 
And  did  not  strive  to  understand." — (p.  97.) 

People  can  of  course  write  what  nonsense  they  please ;  but  they  really 
should  for  their  own  sakes  keep  it  in  private,  and  not  expose  it  to  the 
public. 

"  G.  E.  D."^^  is,  we  must  suppose,  very  young.  He  has  evidently 
a  keen  eye  for  nature,  and  a  good  ear.  But  his  pieces  all  want,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  backbone.  His  verses  will  often  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination.  Here,  for  instance,  are  the  introductory  lines  to  a  very 
pretty  lyrical  piece,  called  "  Thought  and  Afterthought" — 

"  Through  the  wood  I  wander 
With  a  vague  intent : 
Hyacinths  blow  yonder 

Wonderful  for  scent."— (p.  24.) 

For  our  own  part  we  should  certainly  not  have  imagined  that  the 
bluebell  of  the  woods  (JBycusinthui  non'Scriptw)  was  wonderful  for  its> 
scent.    So,  again,  such  lines  as^ 

"  Bich  harvest  reaped  the  Reaper 
Whose  name  is  Death" — (p.  36) 

are  hardly  originaL  Sorely  a  poet  called  Longfellow  has  said  something 
of  the  sort. 

Here  is  our  old  friend  Mr.  Laughton  Osbom  again  with  another 

^'  '*Amo8  Thome:  and  other  Poenu."  By  Paul  Wentworth.  Iiondim: 
Stimhan  and  Go.    1871. 

^  **  John  Jemiogbaro's  JoiunaL"    London :  Longmans,  Oreen,  and  Go.  1871. 

^  *' A  Soog  of  Gndmon :  and  other  Poems."  By  Q.  £.  D.  Oxford :  Wheeler 
and  Day.    1871. 
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play.^*  We  indeed  saj  another  play,  but  we  by  no  means  feel  sure  tiiat 
we  have  not  already  read  it.  At  all  events,  what  we  have  said  on  two 
previous  occasions  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  present  play.  There 
IS  a  great  flow  of  language,  but  poverty  of  thought.  There  is  some 
dramatic  power,  but  not  enough  to  raise  the  story  above  the  pitch  of 
an  average  playwright.  Lastly,  there  is  so  much  real  learning,  such 
critical  insight  displayed  in  the  notes,  that  we  deeply  regret  that  the 
author  should  so  thoroughly  have  wasted  hia  time  and  powers.  Not 
content  with  a  play,  Mr.  Laughton  Osborn  has  sent  us  a  sort  of  novel 
in  yerse.^'  It  contains  the  most  wonderful  advertisement  or  preface 
which  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Laugh- 
ton  Osborn  in  his  account  of  his  dealings  with  various  publishers,  nor 
can  we  discuss  the  question  whether  he  or  Mr.  Yates  has  the  priority 
in  inventing  "  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  heroine's  eyes."  Mr.  Laughton 
Osborn's  woes  seem  numerous,  and  he  takes  up  his  burden  again  in  his 
notes.  We  will  endeavour  to  console  him  to  the  best  of  our  power, 
with  the  lines  from  "  Lauriger  Horatius" — 

"  Crescit  uva  molliter  et  pnella  crescit, 
Sed  poeta  torpiter  sitiens  canescit." 

Of  course  we  need  not  tell  Mr.  Laughton  Osborn  that  "sitiens  "does  not 
here  refer  to  mere  physical  thirst,  but  to  that  noble  aspiration  after 
fame  which  has  made  him  run  apparently  all  over  the  world  for  a  pub- 
lisher. We  forgot  to  say  that  the  poem  itself  is  very  tedious  reading, 
after  the  preface. 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult,  perhaps,  to  show  why  religious  poetry 
is  in  these  days  so  very  poor,  but  it  would  require  too  much  space. 
Judging  it  as  religious  poetry,  we  miss  that  inward  spiritual  feeling 
which  is  its  proper  "  note."  There  is  nothing  of  the  ''vera  cordis  gaudia," 
as  Bernard  says,  in  the  ''  De  Nomine  Jesu."  Mr.  Tilston's  "  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac"  ^7  is  certainly  above  the  average,  but  he  paints  too  much 
from  the  surface.  Of  the  inner  workings  and  struggles  of  the  mind 
and  conscience  we  learn  nothing.  Mr.  Tilston  is  evidently  an  observer 
of  nature.  There  are  one  or  two  descriptive  passages  which  are  not 
without  a  real  feeling  of  love  for  the  fields  and  woods.  His  great 
fault — and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  one  in  a  religious  writer — is  a 
certain  affectation.  He  is  too  fond  of  painting  with  the  big  brush. 
Thus  he  talks  of  "  the  lightnings  of  the  busy  brooks"  (p.  35) ;  and  of 
thorns  "stinging"  (p.  65). 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied,  as  far  as  the  spiritual  portion  is 
concerned,  to  Mr.  Coster's  "  Rhyme  of  Peter's  Fall.""  His  poems 
read  to  us  as  most  sermons  do.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  them 
to  distinguish  them  from  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  class.    They 

13  ''The  Monianini :  a  Comedy.  Being  in  Cbntionation  of  the  Foarth  Volume 
of  the  Dramatio  Series."   By  Laughton  Osboro.   New  York :  James  MiUer.   1868. 

i<  *' Alice;  or,  the  Painter's  Story."  By  Langhton  Osborn.  New  York  :  Doo- 
lady.    1867. 

i'  "  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac :  a  Poem.'*  By  the  Re7.  Thomas  Tilston.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  Reader,  and  Dyer.     1871. 

^  *'The  Bhyme  of  St.  Peter's  Fall."  By  the  Rev.  6.  T.  Ckwter.  Xiondon: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.    1871. 
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are  good  and  excellent,  yet  tliey  fail  somehow  to  make  any  impression. 
The  great  characteristic  of  the  hymns  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu- 
ries, and  in  a  less  degree  those  of  the  twelfth,  is  their  intense  earnest- 
ness. It  is  this  that  has  given  them  strength  to  live  till  the  present 
day.  It  is  this  that  has  hreathed  into  them  the  power  which  affects 
us  as  we  read  them  at  this  very  moment.  One  or  two  of  Mr.  Coster's 
poems  may  be  mentioned  with  a  sort  of  qualified  praise.  If  there  are 
no  particular  merits,  there  are  at  least  no  glaring  faults.  A  quaint 
little  piece,  called  "  St.  Andrew,"  commends  itself  most  to  us. 

If,  however,  on  the  one  hand  there  is  so  much  worthless  poetry 
published,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  general  standard  of  excel- 
lence has  certainly  risen.  And  although  much  of  our  second-class 
poetry  may  be  mere  imitation,  mere  vague  desire,  "  which  spurs  the 
imitative  will,"  yet  there  is  to  be  found  in  it  a  greater  love  and  a 
deeper  reverence  for  nature  than  in  much  of  the  best  poetry  of  the 
generation  immediately  preceding  Wordsworth.  A  little  volume  by 
two  authors"  has  led  us  into  these  remarks.  It  is  full  of  a  pure  love 
for  nature,  delicately  and  fancifully  expressed,  and  yet  we  feel  by  no 
means  sure  that  it  will  attract  any  attention,  so  great  is  the  difficulty 
of  rising  above  the  crowd.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  little  piece  caUed 
an  "  Invitation" : — 

"  Come  to  the  river-bank  with  me, 
For  there  are  plumkl  ferns  of  crescent  green, 
And  in  the  wine-dark  pools  are  seen 
The  crimson-spotted  trout. 

Hush !  hush !  move  through  the  banks  most  silently, 
Yex  with  no  load  unhsdlow'd  shout 
The  holy  secrecy  of  thb  sweet  gkde, 
And  you  shall  see 

The  dipper  rush  with  sadden  flash,  and  fade 
Into  the  woodland  screen ; 
Nor  shall  you  by  vour  presence  make  afraid 
The  kingfisher,  who  looks  down  dreamilv 
At  his  own  shadow  gorgeously  arrayed." — (p.  18.) 

Perhaps  it  is,  in  a  passage  of  this  kind,  a  mistake  to  use  **  crescent" 
for  growing,  increasing,  although  the  author  may  plead  Shakspeare*s 
authority.  Nor  do  we  feel  quite  sure  that  "  sudden  flash"  rightly 
describes  the  water-ouzel's  flight,  although  it  accurately  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  white  star  on  its  breast,  when  seen  hopping  about  from 
stone  to  stone  under  some  thick-leaved  bank.  But  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  passage  is  unmistakeable.  The  two  last  lines  present  a  perfect 
picture.  We  will  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  authors ;  we  will  merely  say,  ''  £t  vitul&  tu  dignus,  et 
hie." 

The  same  characteristics,  leaving  out  the  coarseness  which  marked 
Walt  Whitman's  poetry,  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  found  in  Mr. 
Miller's.*^     He  observes  nature  at  first  hand.     Like  Whitman  he 

^*  "  Madrigals,  Songs,  and  SonnetR."  By  John  Arthur  Blackie  and  Edmand 
William  Gome.    London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    1870. 

*^  **  Sonffs  of  the  Sierras."  By  Joaquin  Miller.  London :  Longmans,  Green, 
Reader  and  Dyer.     1871. 
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reminds  us  of  no  one  else.  A  rough  wild  humour  gi^es  infinite  spirit 
to  his  strongly-marked,  though  bj  no  means  highly-finished  characters. 
They  behave  not  like  men  whom  we  are  acenstomed  to  meet,  but  still 
like  men  whom  we  can  very  well  imagine  living  amongst  the  back- 
woods and  mountains.  He  presents  them  to  us  in  the  rough.  They  chew 
and  spit.  Still  they  are  men.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  sketches  of 
nature.  They  are  thoroughly  fresh  and  original,  drawn  with  free  bold 
strokes.  Those  who  overlooked  the  great  faults  in  Whitman's  poetrj 
for  the  picturesque  ityle,  the  vigorous  metaphors,  the  clear-cut  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  and  that  thorough  zest  for  nature  in  the  backwoods 
and  wilds,  will  welcome  and  enjoy  Mr.  Miller.  A  short  specimen  of 
hid  rough  quaint  style  will,  however,  convey  a  clearer  notion  of  his 
poetry  than  pages  of  our  description.  Here,  then,  is  a  pre-Baphaelite 
picture : — 

"  Two  little  giris,  with  brown  feet  bsie. 

And  tangled,  teasing,  yellow  hair, 

Plaj'd  on  the  green,  fantastic  drest. 

Around  a  great  Newfoundland  brute. 

That  lay  half-resting  on  his  breast. 

And  with  his  red  mouth  open'd  wide. 

Would  make  believe  that  be  would  bite. 

As  they  assailed  him  left  and  right. 

And  then  sprang  to  the  other  side. 

And  filled  with  shouts  the  willing  air."— -(p.  176.) 

Natural,  unaffected  poetry  of  this  kind  is  rare  in  the  literature  of  any 
country,  and  America  may  well  be  proud  of  having  discovered  a  new 
poet  in  Mr.  Miller.  But  unfortunately  Mr.  Miller  is  not  true  to 
himself.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  written  far  too  much.  In  the 
second,  he  often  allows  his  great  dramatic  power  to  sink  into  mere 
bombast.  Mr.  Miller  must  use  far  more  self-restraint  than  he  does  at 
present,  or  else  he  will  most  assuredly  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his 
friends  and  admirers. 

Mr.  Stephen's  "  Convict  Once  "^  is  in  many  ways  a  very  remarkable 
poem.  We  do  not  think  that  he  has  been  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
metre.  Trochees  and  tribrachs  are  in  English  apt  to  become  sing- 
songy.  Yet  we  must  give  Mr.  Stephens  great  credit  for  his  manage- 
ment of  an  unmanageable  metre.  We  cannot,  however,  without  large 
extracts  do  justice  to  his  really  masterly  analysis  of  the  feeling^  and 
the  struggles  of  passion  and  conscience  in  the  character  of  the  heroine. 
Here  he  pre-eminently  shines.  In  this  consists  the  real  value  of  the 
book.  To  show  the  delicacy  of  his  touch  we  must  give  two  short 
extracts.  Here  is  a  description  of  a  young  girl's  feelings  at  the  first 
approach  of  love : — 

"  Saddened,  yet  listlessly  happy ;  ah,  well  I  remember  the  token ! 
Well  I  remember  the  ozymel  mingling  of  pleasure  and  pun ! 
Some  face  hath  gleamed  upon  hers,  and  the  sleep  of  her  childhood  is 
broken. 
Hardly  she  knows  as  yet  whether  to  rise  or  to  slumber  again." 

■^  *'Con¥ict  Once.*'    A  Poem.    By  J.  Brunton  Stephens.    London:   Mao- 

millan  and  Co.    1871. 
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The  image  in  the  last  line  is  eacqnkitely  delicate.  Here,  too,  is  a  sketch 
of  a  woodland  and  river  scene : — 

"  Wanderiog  to-daj  bj  the  river  where  refo^  19  greenest  and  coolest, 
Watehmg  benesth  me  the  moving  mosaie  of  shsflbw  sad  sheen/' 

We  think  the  truth  of  this  picture  of  the  ^'  moving  mosaic  "  will  be  at 
onee  recognised  bj  all.  But  it  is  not  in  these  detached  pieces  that 
Mr.  Stephens's  strength  lies,  but  in  his  delineation  of  character.  The 
storj  as  a  story  is  excellently  managed.  It  is  as  far  more  interesting 
than  ninety-nine  novels  out  of  a  hundred,  as  it  is  superior  to  them 
in  power,  worth,  and  beauty.  We  should  most  strongly  advise  every-> 
body  to  read  **  Convict  Once,"  a  piece  of  advice  we  seldom  venture 
upon  in  respect  to  poetry. 

Mr.  Weeks'*  is,  we  suppose,  an  American,  and  also,  we  should  suppose, 
a  very  young  man.  His  poems  show  that  imitative  power  and  **  vague 
desire,*'  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  somehow  never  fulfils 
itself,  and  remains  mere  desire  and  imitation.  His  poems  are  pretty, 
but  prettiness  is  a  very  poor  quality  by  itself.  They  show  taste  and 
refinement,  but  at  present  no  originsdity.  Mr.  Weeks  is  evidently 
passionately  fond  of  the  country  and  country  scenes.  He  is  con- 
tinually singing  of  them.  Yet  his  pieces  leave  no  other  impression 
upon  us  than  that  he  likes  the  month  of  May,  and  the  streams,  and 
the  fields,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  sunsets.  He  does  not  make  us  like 
them.  He  has  nothing  new  to  tell  us,  except  that  he,  Mr.  Weeks, 
likes  them,  which  may  be  affirmed  of  most  cultivated  men.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Weeks's  love  and  "  vague  desire  "  may  sometime  or  another  take 
shape  in  the  form  of  real  poetry  and  thought.  At  present  he  only 
shows  a  flow  of  language  and  a  certain  gift  for  versification. 

There  are  indications  not  wanting  that  the  novel  in  prose  will  find 
a  rival  in  the  novel  in  verse.  Mr.  Stephens's  "  Convict  Once  "  is  de- 
cidedly the  best  specimen  which  we  have  seen,  and  "  John  Jeming- 
ham's  Journal,"  with  its  wretched  attempts  to  describe  croquet  and 
other  country  amusements,  the  worst.  Mr.  Statham's  "  Eucharis  '"* 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  two.  He  does  not  indeed  possess 
Mr.  Stephens's  power  of  versification,  and  docs  not  approach  him  in 
his  subtle  analysis  of  character  and  of  the  workings  of  conscience.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  never  falls  into  the  absolute  baldness  of  *'  John 
Jerniugham's  Journal."  Mr.  Statham's  blank  verse  is  only  tolerably 
good.  It  is  too  much  machine-made.  It  reads  as  if  it  were  cut  into 
lengths  by  a  measuring  rule.  Here  and  there  a  touch  of  humour 
pleasantly  lights  up  a  passage.  The  satire,  too^  is,  shrewd  and 
keen.  We  think,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  writer 
had  made  his  views  upon  marriage  somewhat  plainer,  so  that  there 
might  have  been  no  necessity  for  his  apologetic  preface. 

We  very  much  doubt  if  the  public  will  appreciate  Mr.  Payne's  "  In- 
taglios."** Thej  are  not  for  everybody.  Blake,  the  moat  spiritual  of  poets, 

»  **  EpiHodes  and  Lyric  Pieces."  By  Bobert  Kelly  Weeks.  Loodoo  :  IViibiier 
and  Co.     1870. 

**  "  Eucbarie.'*  A  Poom.  By  F.  Begioald  SUttham.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.     1871. 

**  **  IntagUoe.'*  Sonnets.  By  John  Payne,  Anthor  of  **  The  Masqae  of 
Shadows.'*    London  :  Basil  Montagu  Pickering.     1871. 
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is  little  read.  Griffin's  "Fidessa'* — sonnets  in  part  akin  to  these— 
is  totally  forgotten  except  bj  scholars.  "  As  moonlight  is  to  sunlight, 
and  as  water  is  to  wine,"  wUl  the  public  regard  Air.  Payne's  mystical 
and  shadowy  verses  compared  with  the  more  objective  treatment  of 
other  poets.  But  the  question  may  be  fairly  asked,  has  not  moon- 
light its  own  peculiar  b^uty,  such  as  the  sun  can  never  give  ?  Are 
there  not  moods,  too,  in  which  we  prefer  water  to  any  wine  ?  Mr.  Payne 
belongs  to  what  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Bossetti 
school.  His  chief  characteristics  are  an  exquisite  tenderness  and 
delicacy  both  of  thought  and  of  melody,  a  certain  m}n5tical  tone  and 
solemnity,  and  a  severely  cultivated  beauty  of  expression.  N  ow  none 
of  these  great  qualities  are  likely  just  now  to  attract  the  public.  Our 
taste  is  utterly  spoilt  by  cheap  flashy  writing.  Our  novels,  our  histories, 
our  newspapers,  are  infested  by  a  thoroughly  vicious  style.  We  have 
not  space  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Payne's  great  merits,  but  to  those  who 
can  read  between  the  lines,  the  following  delicious  lyric  will  speak  for 
itself: — 

Rococo. 

"  Straight  and  swift  the  swallows  Ay 

To  the  sojourn  of  the  sun ; 

All  the  golden  year  is  done^ 
All  the  flower-time  flitted  by ; 
Through  the  boughs  the  witch-winds  sigh  z 

Bat  heart's  summer  Ib  begun ; 

Life  and  love  at  last  are  one ; 
Love-lights  glitter  in  the  sky. 

Summer  days  were  soon  outrun 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun : 

Love's  delight  is  never  done. 
Let  the  tum-ooat  roses  die ; 
We  are  lovers,  Love  and  I : 
Li  Love's  lips  my  roses  lie." — (p.  23.) 

We  cannot,  however,  part  with  Mr.  Payne  without  calling  attention 
to  the  way  in  which  he,  like  Mr.  Bossetti  and  Mr.  Morris,  has  reset 
many  of  our  long-forgotten  but  beautiful  expressions  and  archaisms. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  one — 

"  As  I  went  walking  in  the  air  one  day — 

Sadly  enough — a  thought  laid  hold  on  me 
With  flower-son  hands."— (p.  3.) 

Headers  of  Elizabethan  literature  will  at  once  recogpiise  this  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  compound  epithet,  which  Shakspeare  has  em- 
balmed in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra"  in  his  description  of  the  barge, 
when — 

"  The  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands." — (Act  iL  sc.  2.) 

Once  more,  Mr.  Morris  thus  concludes  his  beautiful  sonnet  on 
Lecomte  de  Lisle's  Prose  Translation  of  Homer, —  a  sonnet  which  may 
worthily  be  put  side  by  side  with  Keats's  sonnet  on  Chapman's  Trans- 
lation : — 

'*  So  hast  thou,  poet  from  the  tropic  isles — 

Coming,  breast-armoured  witn  the  gold  sun's  smiles 
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Into  our  Northland, — set  old  Homer  free 

From  all  the  tangling  coil  of  modem  rhyme. 
And  loosed  the  sheer  song  on  us  like  a  sea." — (p.  26.) 

Here  Mr.  Morris  has  rescued  for  us  that  good,  ezpressiTo,  Old- 
English  word  "  sheer"  (pure,  clear),  used  by  Spenser  ana  Shakspeare, 
and  their  contemporaries.  It  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  and  is 
now  only  used  as  a  provincialism  in  some  of  the  wildest  moorlands  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Mr.  Morris  writes  in  the  true  spirit  of 
that  old  poet — ^namesake  of  Homer's  translator — who  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  thus  spoke — "  a  writer  that  dares  venter, 
and  is  desirous  to  enrich  his  mother-tongue,  decketh  it  boldly  with 
that  which  he  bonroweth  of  others,  (and)  setteth  forgotten  words  on 
foote  againe."— (Lisle,  Translation  of  Du  Bartas  [1625]  p.  71,  foot- 
note.) 

Here  we  may  fitly  call  attention  to  a  very  fair  collection  of  Scotch 
poetry.**  Very  few  Englishmen,  and  very  few  Scotchmen,  too,  we 
may  add,  know  the  real  wealth  of  the  poetical  literature  of  Scotland. 
The  collections  of  Bitson,  Watson,  Sibbald,  Herd,  and  Jamieson,  are 
rare  and  expensive.  The  present  collection  appears  to  be  very  fairly 
compiled.  Generally  speakmg,  the  antiquarian  has  no  taste  for  poetry, 
whilst  the  poet  possesses  no  antiquarian  knowledge.  The  present 
editor  combines  both  the  tastes  of  the  poet  and  the  antiquary.  The 
only  fault  which  we  have  to  find,  is  that  he  gives  us  rather  too  many 
selections  from  authors  whose  works  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  more  pieces  from  the  earlier  writers, 
and  from  such  sterling  poets  as  Sir  Bobert  Aiton  and  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden.  It  is  ceAainly  a  mistake  to  omit  "  There  is  no  worldly 
pleasure  here  below"  of  the  former,  and  '*  Thence  happy  he  who  by 
some  shady  g^ve"  of  the  latter.  We  think,  too,  that  the  addition  of 
short  glossarial  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  especially  to  the  earlier 
pieces,  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  English  reader,  who 
IS  often  deterred  from  reading  Scotch  poetry  by  the  difficulty  which 
he  encounters  in  understanding  the  words.  On  the  whole,  we  can 
speak  most  favourably  of  the  present  collection.  We  hope  that  in  a 
second  edition  the  editor  and  publishers  may  be  induced  to  consider 
our  suggestions,  and  then  their  work  need  fear  no  rival. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  books  before  us,  a  very  high  place  must 
be  assigned  to  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Smith's  ''  Synonyms  Discriminated."** 
Few  can  appreciate  the  labours  of  the  dictionary-maker.  As  Scaliger 
said,  ''  Omnes  psnarum  fades  hie  labor  unus  habet."  And  though 
such  a  book  as  this  can  only  be  properly  judged  by  the  test  of  using 
it  continually,  yet  we  may  venture  to  say  from  the  slight  inspection 
which  we  have  been  able  to  bestow,  that  it  is  eminent^  satisfactory 
in  all  the  main  points.    The  definitions  are  to  the  purpose.    None  but 


*  "The  SoDffs  of  Sootland.*'  ChronologiomUv  Arranged,  with  Introdaotion 
and  Biographical  Notes.     London :  Bell  and  Daldy.     1871. 

»  ••Svnonyms  Biecriminated.  A  Complete  Gataloffne  of  SynonymooB  Words 
in  the  Knglieh  Language.  By  C.  J.  Smith,  M. A,  Vicar  of  Erith.  London : 
BeU  and  Daldy.    1871. 
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tbe  best  authors  are  quoted.  Lastly,  the  derivatioiiB  are  sound.  The 
book  ought  to  be  in  every  good  librar}*.  To  the  foreigner,  who  is  so 
constantly  confused  by  our  English  synonyms,  and  who  naturally  can- 
not appreciate  the  sHght  shadea  of  difference,  the  work  will  be  of 
enormous  value. 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  about  the  Shakspearian  literature 
of  the  last  few  years  knows  the  obligations  which  Shakapearian  stu- 
dents owe  Mr.  Rushton.  His  "Sbakspeare  Uluatrated  by  Old 
Authors"  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  its  kind,  worthy  for 
its  learning  and  out-of-the-way  reading  to  be  put  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Mr.  Halliwell*8  ''  Selected  Notes."  Mr.  Kushtoo  there  threw 
much  unsuspected  light  upon  obscure  passages,  and  iUastnited  with 
remarkable  felicity  those  old  customs,  bits  of  folk-lore,  proverbs  and 
expressions,  which  are  so  puzzling  to  the  acutest  reader.  In  his  present 
work,  ^  Shakspeare's  Euphuism,'"^  a  title,  by  the  way,  which  does 
not  convey  any  idea  of  the  book,  Mr.  Bushton  haa  encteavoured,  with 
equal  success,  to  work  out  his  previous  idea,  oonoeutratiug,  however, 
all  his  power  of  illustration  upon  a  single  work  of  a  single  author. 
And  here  let  us  say  that  the  great  want  of  the  book  is  want  of  arrange- 
ment. There  is  not  even  an  index.  To  find  a  particular  passage  we 
must  wade  through  the  whole  book.  An  alphabetical  order  is  better 
than  none.  There  should,  however,  be  indexes,  both  of  the  Wimls  them- 
selves and  of  the  phrasea,  as  well  as  the  principal  aubgects  which  are 
illustrated.  We  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Bushton  would  have  done  well 
to  have  written  a  short  introduction.  As  the  book  now  stands,  inex- 
perienced readers  are  very  likely  to  run  away  with  totally  wrong  ideas 
as  to  the  relationship  between  Shakspeare's  [days  and  Lily's 
"  Euphues."  They  will  imagine,  upon  reading  the  parallel  passages, 
which  Mr.  Bushton  has  with  so  much  skill  placed  side  by  side,  that 
Shakspeare  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  indebted  to  the  "Euphues," 
whereas,  in  truth,  both  authors  simply  reflected  the  common  ideas  of 
tbe  day,  and  reproduced  the  current  learning  of  the  hour,  though  in 
some  cases  Shakspeare  may  have  been  indebted  to  Lily  for  some  of 
his  thoughts  and  images.  Thus,  to  make  our  iooeaning  plain,  we  will 
take  one  or  two  illustrations.  At  page  II,  Mr.  Bushton  illustratea 
"  to  goe  against  the  hair,"  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  "  to  g^  against 
the  grain,"  by  a  passage  from  the  "Euphues."  A  reader  who  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  Elizabethan  literature  would  go  away  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  mysterious  connexion  between  the  two 
authors,  whereas  the  phrase  may  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  the 
day,  as  in  Minshew's  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary  [1599],  under 
Apospelo.  So,  too,  on  the  next  page,  Mr.  Bushton  lUnstn^  the 
well-known  line 

"Far  from  her  nest  the  bifming  eries  away," 

by  a  very  apt  quotation  from  the  "  Euphues."     But  the  use  of  the 
simile  is  in  no  way  peculiar,  as  the  unlearned  reader  would  suppose, 

^  **aaki|>c«re*s  Enphaifln."    By  WUliam  Lew«s  RoshtoB,  Bunvtar-at-Law, 
Aathor  of  **8hakfpeM«    lUnstntod  by  Okl  Authon."     Loedon :  LoDgtaaii^ 

Green  Mid  Co.     1871. 
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to  either  Lai j  or  Sbakspeare.    It  may  be  foand  in  Nasb's  ^  Have 
with  you  to  Safiron  Walden"  [1596],  at  page  62  of  Mr.  GolHer's 
lepriDty   and  in  Decker's  "Villainies    Discovered"    [1616],  sig.  G, 
3  verso.     Again,  at  page  14,  Mr.  Boshton  illustrate  the  passage  in 
the  "  Firat  JPart  of  King  Henry  VL"  (act  i.  so.  1),  *' comets  import- 
ing change  of  times  and  states"  by  a  passage  from  the  **  Euphues.*' 
But  the  notion  may  be  found,  as  Mr.  Kusbton  knows,  though  many 
of  his  readers  will  not,  throughout  Elizabethan  literature.     In  1618 
there  appeared  a  very  curious  little  work,  not  mentioned  in  Lowndes, 
''A  Treatise  of  Blazing  Starres  in  General,"  which  in  chaps,  x.  and  xi. 
expiessly  treats  of  the  "  mischiefes  which  Blazing  starres  forewarn  to 
ensue,"  and  of  "Sundry  examples  and testinoonies  declaring  ihe  divers 
and  manifold  mischiefs  which  have  followed  the  appearing  of  Blazing 
Starres."     We  might  extend  our  remarks  to  several  of  the  archaic 
words  which  Mr.  Bushton  has  illustrated  from  Lily.     He,  of  oourse, 
knows  that  th^  are  not  peculiar  either  to  Shakspeare  or  Lily.     But 
this  is  precisely  what  the  general  reader  does  not  know.     It  is  from 
the  want  of  special  knowledge  that  all  such  fictions  as  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  sailor,  or  that  he  was  Lord  Bacon,  are  so  readily  believed.     In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Bushton's  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  Shak- 
Q>earian  literature,  and  some  of  the  parallel  passages,  as  those  at 
page  46,  in  connexion  with  the  famous  speech  of  Polonius  in  "  Hamlet," 
are  very  remarkable.     We  deeply  regret,  however,  that  he  has  not 
added  any  comments  of  his  own,  to  prevent  the  unwary    reader 
from  falling  into  the    pitfalls    which  such  a  book    unintentionally 
offers. 

"  The  Passion  Play  at  Ammergau,"^  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine^  which  attracted  considerable  notice  by  the 
vividness  and  picturesqueness  of  its  style.  Mr.  Seilar  has  acted  wisely 
in  giving  it  a  separate  existence.  His  critical  remarks  at  the  conclu- 
sion especially  deserve  attention.  But  are  we  always  to  take  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  letter  P  Here  is  a  passage  which  cannot  be  meant  as 
literally  true,  and  if  it  is  not  literally  true,  it  is  decidedly  in  bad 
taste : — "  You  saw  the  soldiers  break  the  bones  of  the  two  thieves  with 
great  wooden  bludgeons,  and  carry  their  dead  bodies  away.  They 
pierced  Christ's  side  with  a  spear,  and  blood  gushed  out  mingled  with 
water"  (p.  48).  This  reads  a  little  too  much  in  the  Daily  Telegraph 
style. 

Amongst  editions  of  the  classics,  we  most  especially  call  attention 
to  Mr.  Tyrreirs  "  Bacchs  of  Euripides."^  The  Introduction  is  esp^ 
cially  valuable,  more  particularly  the  third  section  relating  to  the 
religious  and  moral  import  of  the  play.  Too  much  attention  is 
generally  given  to  minute  critical  points,  and  ^  Hamlet"  is  entirely 
left  out  in  editions  of  the  Greek  Tragedians.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
especial  pleasure  that  we  call  attention  to  Mr.  Tyrrell's  most  able 

^  •' The  Purion  Play  in  the  HigUands  of  Bavaria."  By  Alexander  Cnug  Seilar. 
LondoD  :  William  Blackwood  and  bona.    1871. 

»  ••The  Baoobn  of  Euripides."  With  a  Revision  of  the  Text  and  a  Commen- 
tary. By  Bobart  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  11  .A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.    Lmdon  :  Longmans,  Greeo,  Reader  and  Dyer.    1871. 
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analysis  of  the  inDer  meaning  of  the  plaj.  We  wish  that  we  could 
persuade  him  to  perform  a  similar  task  with  regard  to  the  ooliective 
plays,  and  show  the  true  aim  of  Euripides,  and  his  proper  position  in 
reference  to  his  two  great  contemporaries.  This  Introduction  most 
conclusively  proves  to  us  how  well  fitted  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  for  such  a 
task,  a  much  nohler  and  higher  undertaking  than  settling  the  value  of 
a  particular  reading. 

Of  course  there  is  no  necessity  for  pronouncing  a  formal  eulogy  on 
Mr.  Blaydes's^  scholarship.  We  deeply  r^et  that  he  should  have 
selected  the  Philoctetes  on  which  to  exercise  his  critical  acumen  and 
ingenuiln^.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  weakest  and  least  interesting 
of  the  plays  of  Sophocles. 

We  gladly  welcome  two  new  volumes  of  the  series  of  **  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Beaders."^^  Surely,  however,  setting  Sir  Alexander 
Grant  to  "  do  "  Xenophon,  is  like  setting  a  race>horse  to  draw  a  cart. 
We  certainly  think  that  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  rare  talents  and  genius 
might  find  emplovmeut  in  higher  and  worthier  work. 

Of  other  translations  we  will  merely  say,  that  M.  O.'s  attempt  to 
turn  "  The  First  Book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  "^>  into  English  verse 
is  a  wretched  failure.  Those  who  still  trifle  with  the  Latin  Muses, 
may  he  advised  to  add  Mr.  Almack's  dainty  little  volume^  to  their 
collections. 

We  need  scarcely  feel  surprised  that  Germany  still  continues  to  pour 
forth  her  songs  of  triumph.  "  Lieder  zu  Schutz  und  Trutz,'***  contains 
in  a  small  compass  a  very  full  collection.  Amongst  so  many  that  are 
excellent  we  may  especially  particularize  the  poems  by  Geibel  and 
Freiligrath.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  reprint  of  those  striking  lines  to 
Strasburg,  which  created  so  great  a  sensation  when  they  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Kladderadatsck  last  August.  Lastly,  let  us  call  attention 
to  the  deep  feeling  of  thankfulness  which  marks^so  many  of  these  poems. 

Herr  Gerstel,^^who  is  one  of  the  contributors  to  "  Lieder  zu  Schutz 
und  Trutz,"  has  brought  out  a  volume  of  poems.  A  quaint  fancy,  a 
delicate  expression,  and  a  love  for  nature  and  children  are  their  chief 
characteristics. 

Herr  HUll,^  who  is  also  another  of  the  contributors  to  the  *'  Lieder," 

»  «The  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles."  CriticaUy  Beriaed  with  the  Aid  of  MSS. 
Newly  Collated  and  Explained.  By  Frederick  fiL  M.  BlaydeSj  M.A.  London  : 
WiUiame  and  Koraate.     1870. 

«^  I.  (Ancient  Clatties  for  English  Readers  Series.)  "Xenophon."  By  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinbnrgh. 
n.  "iBachylus."  By  Reginald  S.  Copleeton,  B.A.  London:  Blackwood  and 
Sons.    1871. 

n  "  The  Odes  of  Horace."  Book  I.  Translated  into  English  Terse  by  M.  0. 
Edinbury^h  :  William  P.  Nimmo.    1871. 

»  "  Yersiculi  AUquot  Latini."  By  William  Almack,  of  St.  John's  College* 
Cambridge^  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  Bradfield  College.    London  :  Bivingtons. 

1871. 

**  Lieder  an  Schnts  and  Tmts.  Aos  der  Zeit  des  Erieges  in  dem  Jahren,  1870 
nnd  1871."  Gesammelt  und  heransgegeben  Yon  Franx  Lipperiieide.  Berlin: 
Frans  Lipperheide.     1871. 

»  «  Gedichte."    Yon  GusUt  GersteL    Berlin  :  Franx  Lipperheide.     1871. 

*>  "Schwert  nnd  Harfe."  Gediohte  ron  Johannes  HOll.  Berlin:  Frans 
Lipperheide.    1871. 
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has  also  sent  us  a  separate  volume.  His-  pieces  have  a  more  imme* 
diate  bearing  upon  the  war  than  Herr  Qerstel's.  They  are  marked  by 
that  deop  pathos  and  reverential  feeling  which|  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  has  been  such  a  prominent  feature  in  German  literature 
during  the  war.  We  must  give  a  word  of  especial  praise  to  two  short 
poems:  *' Weihnachtsabend,  1870,"  and  a  little  piece  beginning 
"  Leb'  wohl  du  lieber  Tannenwald." 

We  gladly  welcome  a  single  work  from  Paris.^7  We  can  do  no 
more  at  the  end  of  this  section  than  recommend  it  in  general  terms  to 
all  our  readers. 


ART. 

DR.  Ernst  Forster's  ''History  of  Italian  Painting,'"  the  first 
volume  of  which  we  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  will 
be  supplemented  and  illustrated  more  than  handsomely  by  the  large 
volumes  of  engraved  *'  monuments"  of  which  the  first  is  now  in  our 
hands.  A  commission  had  been  assigned  to  Dr.  Forster  by  the  old 
King  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  was  confirmed  by  his  successor,  to  reside 
at  the  various  art-centres  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
drawings  after  their  monuments.  Of  such  drawings,  as  the  veteran 
student  assures  us  in  his  preface,  his  portfolios  are  full ;  and  it  is  a 
selection  from  them  which  are  being  engraved  on  copper  under  his 
superintendence  for  the  illustration  of  the  present  work.  Dr.  Forster 
is  a  careful  and  accurate  draughtsman,  but,  after  the  manner  of  his 
countrymen,  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  too  regular,  smooth,  and  polished ; 
and  this  quality  is  still  further  developed  at  the  hands  of  his  engravers ; 
so  that  however  faithful  the  rendering  of  mere  outline  in  these  plates, 
they  fail  to  convey,  with  their  monotonous  delicacy  and  slight  con- 
ventional shading,  any  adequate  sense  of  the  rugged  or  childish  spirit 
of  archaic  work.  However,  in  reading  about  works  of  art,  it  is  a  serious 
help  to  the  reader  to  have  at  hand  for  reference  the  lines  of  composition 
and  outlines  of  figures,  faces,  and  drapery,  even  though  some  false 
touch  of  fineness  and  suavity  be  added  to  take  out  their  more  precise 
characteristics.  And  this  book  bids  fair  to  be  clearly  better  done,  as 
well  as  on  a  more  satisfactory  scale,  than  that  of  Agincourt,  and  others 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  author,  as  his  "  History"  shows,  is  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  results  of  recent  scholarship ;  and  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  his  choice  of  examples  seems  to  us  satisfactory. 
He  begins  with  the  fresco-decorations  of  the  Empire,  and  illustrates  the 
art  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  the  Basilicas  in  seven  or  eight  examplea, 
passing  lightly  over  the  period  of  the  darkest  decadence,  and  giving 
thirty  plates  to  compositions  or  fragments  of  composition  by  the 

^  ''Hiftoire  de  la  Litt^ratare  Franfaiae,  en  Angleterre,  en  Sttiase^  en  Pniaie^ 
en  Hollande,  et  en  Belgique.  Depuia  la  mort  de  Lonia  XIV.  jnaqa'k  la  B^vty- 
lution  Fran^aiae."    Far  A.  Sayoua.     Faria  :  Bidier  et  Cie.     1871. 

1  "DenkHiale  Italieniache  Malerei."  Yon  Ernst  Fonter.  Enter  Band. 
Leipog:  WeigeL    1870. 

[Vol.  XCVI.  No.  CLXXXIX.]— Nbw  Smues,  Vol.  XL.  No.  L         X 
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trecentisti  of  Florence  and  Sieua,  iucluding  such  well-known  examples  as 
the  so-called  Orcagnas  of  the  Campo  Santo,  and  the  less-known  though 
scarcely  less  noteworthy  remains  of  the  Veronese  Giottists,  Altichieio 
and  Avanzo.     In  tlie  Catacomb  section,  we  may  indeed  regret  that 
Dr.  Forster  should  have  left  out  a  specimen  to  which  recent  criticism 
has  attached  such  capital  importance  as  to  the  Mary  and  Child  with 
a  prophet  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla — according  to  De  Bossi  the 
earliest  of  pictured  Maries,  and  of  date  almost  apostolic.    This,  if 
criticism  is  right  about  it,  would  be  a  piece  of  much  greater  historical 
significance,  as  showing  Christian  art  at  its  outset  dealing  freely  with 
types  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  developed  much  later,  than  either 
of  the  conventional  heads  of  the  Saviour  which  Dr.  Forster  elaborately 
transcribes  from  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Pontianus  and  S.  Calixtus.    But 
when  our  author  gets  into  the  more  open  field  of  mediaeval  art  proper, 
we  have  no  such  case  of  questionable  discrimination  to  bring  against 
him  ;  unless  it  be  perhaps  that  of  the  last  illustration  to  his  volume. 
This  is  the  immense  votive  picture  of  King  Boger,  in  Naples,  on  which 
Dr.  Forster  seems  to  set  rather  exaggerated  importance,  and  which  he 
copies  into  his  book  from  Schulz,  without  having  himself  taken  a 
drawing.     The  text  in  this  work  is  avowedly  less  to  be  regarded  than 
the  illustrations,  and  does  not  take  the  form  of  coherent  or  historical 
narrative ;  only  of   such  comments  as  are  required  to  explain  the 
contents  and  position  of  each  picture  in  order.     With  this  aim,  the 
notes  in  question  are  executed  in  a  manner  quite  scholarly  and  sensible. 
Of  the  many  German  art-critics  and  art-historians  of  the  hour, 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubke  is  not  one  of  the  most  profound,  but  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  prolific'    What  is  more,  he  is  readable,  and  is  in  thia 
country  better  known,  through  the  medium  of  translations  than  others 
of  his  more  original  compeers.     The  present  book  is  one  of  compre- 
hensive aims,  professing  in  two  good-sized  volumes  to  carry  the  history 
of  the  art  of  sculpture  continuously  down  from  the  primitive  Oriental 
civilizations  to  our  own  time.     Like  so  many  German  works  of  the 
same  scope,  it  suggests  nothing  so  much  as  a  high-class  school-book ; 
is  illustrated  with  the  same  set  or  sort  of  careful  and  moderately 
spirited  woodcuts  which  one  has  seen  so  often,  repeats  the  same  dig- 
nified and  intelligent  generalities  about  the  development  of  "  spiritual 
freedom,"  "individual  self-consciousness'*  and  the  rest  in  the  great 
sculpture-school  of  antique  Greece ;  and  serves  up,  with  no  special 
brilhancy  of  presentment  or  largeness  of  view,  the  array  of  well- 
understood  facts  and  formulas  made  easy  of  access  by  the  wide-spread 
and  persevering  science  of  his  country.    In  dealing  with  ancient  art,  the 
scholarship  of  Dr.  Liibke  is  much  less  complete  than  when  he  deals 
with  that  of  the  Christian  ages :  for  example,  he  is  content  to  speak 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo  as  presumably  the  work  of  a  scholar  of  Phidias — 
naming  particularly  in  connexion  with  it  the  name  of  Alkamenes — and 
does  not  so  much  as  refer  to  the  much-debated  inscription  attested  by 
Clarac,  and  tending  to  establish  the  work  as  one  of  the  Bhodian  epoch. 

>  oQeBchichie  der  Plastik."     Von  Dr.  W.  Lftbk«.    Two  vols,     Leipzig: 
Seemann.     1870, 
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In  his  chapters  on  the  Middle-Age  and  Benaissance  Sculptare  of 
Italy,  Dr,  LUbko  has  some  results  of  first-band  study  to  impart ;  and 
again  he  is  for  the  general  reader  exceedingly  instructive  in  dealing 
with  his  countrymen  Danuecker,  Schwanthaler,  Bauch,  Schadow,  and 
the  rest  who  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  essays 
in  his  volume  of  "  Kunsthistorische  Studien." 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  first  occupants  of  the  new  chairs 
of  Fine  Arts  at  our  two  great  Universities  should  wish  to  give  to  the 
world  in  a  published  form  the  opening  courses  of  their  professional 
work ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  professional  courses  on  this 
subject  should  at  ordinary  times  be  better  worth  publication  than 
others  which  are  never  destined  to  that  honour.  No  two  books  could 
be  much  more  unlike  than  those  which  last  year  issued  from  the  origin 
in  question.'  Both  Professors  have  conceived  their  task,  in  its  pre- 
liminary portion,  as  a  general  and  rhetorical  rather  than  a  scientific 
and  particularized  one.  But  there  is  the  widest  difference  between  the 
generalities  and  rhetoric  of  the  one  and  the  other.  Mr.  Buskin's 
powerful  and  fascinating  individuality  never  leaves  him ;  and  in  read- 
ing these  pages  as  they  are  printed  one  can  realize  well  enough,  in  that 
remote  degree,  the  working  of  the  spell  which  filled  the  theatre,  in  the 
Hilary  Term  of  1870,  with  such  throngs  from  far  and  near  as  hardly 
any  Professor  had  ever  drawn  around  him  before.  There  is  that 
about  Mr.  Buskin  which  always,  when  he  begins  to  speak,  puts  him 
en  rapport  with  his  audience,  and  for  the  time  being  is  apt  to  disarm 
antagonism  and  carry  away  the  most  critical — an  effect  quite  the 
opposite  of  what  happens  with  the  student  when  he  is  in  possession 
of  leisure  and  the  printed  words.  Under  these  circumstances  it  be- 
comes to  some  minds  distressing,  and  to  others  amusing,  to  note  how 
this  writer's  purely  poetical  and  adventurous  method  of  thinking, 
whereby  it  happens  that  his  results  need  almost  more  testing  and 
sifting  than  those  of  any  one,  is  joined  with  the  full  persuasion  of  his 
own  scientific  and  prophetic  authority,  and  the  habitual  exaction  of 
implicit  intellectual  submission  from  those  whom  he  addresses.  This 
attitude  of  the  prophet  or  oracle  goes  frequently  with  intense  convic- 
tion and  eager  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  its  own  thoughts ;  but 
no  writer,  not  even  Mr.  Buskin  himself,  had  ever  so  innocently  formu- 
lated his  own  pretensions  as  where,  in  the  last  of  his  pamphlet-letters 
to  workmen  (*'  Fors  Clavigera  "  for  June),  he  with  much  solemnity 
assures  the  reader  that  he  never  writes  what  he  only  '*  opines,"  but 
that  alone  which  he  "  knows."  To  have  a  persuasion  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  to  have  knowledge,  no  matter  how  brilliant  the  mind  that, 
in  the  case  of  its  own  persuasions,  cannot  see  the  distinction.  Such  a 
mind  is  Mr.  Buskin's ;  but  the  student,  who  soon  learns  not  to  accept 
him  as  a  teacher  on  his  own  terms,  will  not  unlearn  the  delight  of  fol- 
lowing the  wayward  graces  of  his  genius,  and  as  he  goes  on  will  only 


'  "  Lectures  on  Art."  By  John  Buakin,  M.A.,  Slade  Profeesor  of  Fine  Art 
Oxford.     1870. 

"Fine  Art :  beiDg  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1870.  By 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Slade  Profoesor  of  Fine  Art.     Maomillans.     1870. 
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admire  more  and  more  the  lumiaous  and  penetrating  qaality  of  his 
natural  insight,  and  the  noble,  if  often  fruitless  and  perverted,  passion 
which  animates  his  exposition  of  all  the  things  which  seem  to  him 
beneficent  (and  which  in  virtue  of  their  beneficence  he  is  constantly 
connecting,  converting,  and  confounding)  in  art,  nature,  and  life.  The 
truest  and  most  instructive  strokes  of  these  lectures  are  more  often  to 
be  fonnd  in  their  episodes  and  dig^ressions  than  in  their  main  thesis ; 
that  headed  "  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Religion,"  has  its  main  thesis  in 
the  astonishingly  commonplace  and  uninstructive  ideas  of  the  harm 
done  to  religion,  both  ancient  and  Christian,  by  the  embodiment  of 
reUgious  creations  in  material  and  sensible  images,  and  of  the  better 
thing  which  it  would  have  been  if  art  had  limited  itself  to  the  humbler 
task  of  terrestrial  portraiture.  That  headed  "  The  Relation  of  Art  to 
Morality,"  surrendering  in  part  the  rhetorical  fallacy  that  good  art 
has  had  to  do  with  good  morality  as  that  term  is  commonly  under- 
stood, advances  a  series  of  arguments — still,  in  our  judgment  half  as- 
sumption and  part  evasion — to  connect  it  with  something  else  which 
common  language  would  not  call  morality,  but  healthiness  of  the  in- 
stincts. When  Mr.  Ruskin  approaches  or  adheres  to  the  immediate 
topics  of  art,  the  value  of  his  work  begins  to  lie  more  in  the  commaod- 
ing  of  assent,  and  less  in  the  stimulating  of  denial,  than  when  he  deals 
with  philosophical  generalities.  His  chapters  on  Line,  Light,  Colonr, 
contain,  with  very  much  that  is  engaging  in  the  way  of  fanciful  alle- 
gory, not  a  little  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  exposition  of  the  modes 
in  which  these  three  constituents  of  the  visible  enter  into  nature  and 
have  been  treated  by  art. 

Fascinating  paradox,  or  any  charm  of  genius,  will  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  the  lectures  of  the  Cambridge  Professor.  A  heavy  and  uncor- 
rected style  conveys  the  impression  at  once  of  difficulty  and  of  negli- 
gence ;  and  almost  all  the  material  of  the  book  that  has  the  shape  of 
reflections  resolves  itself  on  perusal  into  verbose  and  good*humoured 
nullity.  The  theory  of  art,  and  of  the  emotions  in  us  to  which  art 
corresponds,  is  not  easy,  and  has  not  even  been  so  far,  or  with  so  much 
consent,  systematized  and  formulated,  that  a  person  undertaking  to 
teach  it  in  this  country  can  supply  his  original  deficiencies  from  ac* 
cepted  second-hand  sources  on  the  philosophy  of  sesthetics.  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  hardly  shows  that,  so  far  as  this  branch  of  the  study  is  con- 
cerned, he  has  so  much  as  realized  the  gravity  and  complex  nature  of 
his  undertaking.  As  concerns  the  other  branches  which  he  somewhat 
loosely  scores  oif  as  "  practice  "  and  "  history,"  he  shows  himself  widely 
enough  perhaps,  but  still  much  too  loosely,  conversant  with  technical 
and  historical  facts  and  authorities.  For  minutely  critical  detail  the 
comprehensive  scope  of  an  introductory  course  naturally  gives  him  no 
room.  But  ignorance  and  knowledge  can  be  quite  as  well  exhibited 
in  a  rapid  sketch  as  in  analytic  study.  Taking  our  author's  summa- 
ries of  the  various  main  departments  of  his  subject — architecture, 
sculpture,  painting — one  finds  mider  each  head  a  good  deal  of  what, 
for  the  wholly  uninformed,  may  be  called  **  information."  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  information  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholar,  betokens 
tb«t  which  he  understands  by  the  word  ignorance,  and  another  kind 
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which  betokens  that  which  he  understands  by  the  word  knowledge. 
The  information  in  the  present  book  is  mainly — there  is  no  escaping 
the  fact — of  the  former  stamp.  The  casual  acquisitions,  studies,  re« 
collections,  and  reflections  of  a  gentleman  fairly  read  in  art-history, 
and  versed  in  the  practical  concerns  of  private  and  public  art-enterprise, 
are  not  sufficient  equipments  for  a  teacher  to  whom  ifc  is  entrusted  to 
put  art,  at  one  of  our  great  Universities  where  the  meaning  of  scholar- 
ship is  understood,  on  the  same  footing  as  other  provinces  of  the 
human  intelligence.  The  dull,  inaccurate,  and  slipshod  book  which 
we  have  before  us  is  evidence  of  what  happens  when  the  teacher  for- 
gets this  fact. 

It  is  comforting  to  turn  to  a  volume  in  which  those  qualities  which 
the  scholar  loves  do  assert  themselves.  In  Mr.  B.  Bum's  "  Borne 
and  the  Campagna,'**  we  have,  by  one  of  the  most  popular  and  hard- 
working of  Cambridge  college  tutors,  the  best  book  which  has  been 
produced  by  any  Englishman  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
To  go  over  chapter  by  chapter  the  topographical  divisions  and  explora- 
tions of  the  work,  and  show  where  the  author  differs  from  previous 
writers,  and  which  side  he  takes  in  the  points  disputed  between  the  con- 
flicting antiquarian  schools^  would  be  a  task  quite  beyond  our  present 
limits  as  well  as  outside  our  proper  scope.  The  whole  book,  indeed, 
belongs  more  to  the  province  uf  archaeology  than  to  that  of  art,  and  to 
the  province  of  history  fully  as  much ;  we  can  only  point  to  it  as  an 
admirable  and  standanl  volume,  in  which  every  student  of  antiquities  at 
home,  and  every  visitor  to  Bome  who  has  time  for  the  study,  will  find 
exhaustively  and  agreeably  presented  the  latest  results  of  research, 
digested  and  subjected  to  a  searching  revision  and  examination  by  an 
entirely  competent  scholar.  The  book  is  perfectly  got  up,  and  illus- 
trated, beside  maps  and  plans,  with  vigorous  and  satisfactory  woodcuts 
after  photographs  taken  for  the  purpose. 

A  still  mora  important  contribution,  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  to  the  literature  of  what  is  more  immediately  our  subject,  hsA 
just  issued  from  the  English  press,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  instalment 
of  that  copious  history  of  Italian  painting  which  embodies  the 
research  and  devotion  of  Signer  Cavadcaselle  and  his  English  col- 
league.^ These  two  volumes,  dealing  with  painting  in  North  Italy 
as  the  previous  three  had  dealt  with  it  in  the  central  pcnin^iula,  are 
treated  by  the  publisher  as  Vols.  I.  and  II  of  a  separate  and  sub- 
stantive work,  and  bound  in  a  different  cover  from  their  predecessors. 
For  the  professed  art-student — and  indeed  for  all  readers  who  love  art 
and  its  history  well  enough  to  face  in  their  pursuit  the  obstacles  of  u 
style  unavoidably  charged  with  technicalities,  and  at  best  somewhat  bald 
and  impicturesque — the  new  pair  of  volumes  are  a  first-rate  acquisition. 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  previous  performances  have  long  ago 
put  them  in  the  foremost  European  position  as  indefatigable  critics 
and  investigators  in  their  field  of  study ;  and  the  work  they  have 

*  "Bome  and  the  Campsgna."  By  Robert  Bum,  M.  A.  London  and  Cambridge. 
Deigbton  BeU.    1871. 

•  '*A  Hittorv  of  Painting  in  North  Italy."  By  J.  A.  Orowe  and  G.  B. 
GftvalcaseUe.     Vols.  i.  and  il.    London  :  Morray.    1871. 
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done,  with  the  help  of  documents  and  monuments,  both  in  demolish- 
ing fables  and  in  constructing  history,  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
as  marking  a  new  era  in  the  study's  progress.     The  great  centre  of 
interest  in  the  present  section  is  naturally  the  school  of  Venice,  as 
in  the  other  section  it  was  the  school  of  Florence ;  and  it  must  depend 
on  the  personal  taste  and  sympathies  of  the  reader  whether  he  finds 
in  this  portion  of  the  subject  or  in  that  the  greater  fascination.     If 
the  science,  intellect,  and  animation  of  the  Florentines  have  most 
attraction  for  him,  he  will  hold  to  the  former ;  if  the  colour,  splendour, 
stately  joy  of  the  Venetians,  he  will  turn  with  more  eagerness  to 
the  latter.    The  quantity  of  actual  new  material  which  the  authors 
bring  to  bear  upon  their  task  is  very  great,  the  multitude  of  new 
points  of  view  which  they  suggest  much  greater  than  can  be  even 
indicated  here.    A  large  part  of  their  critical  task  necessarily  consists 
in  the  correction  of  attributions  summarily  made  and  negligently 
accepted.     It  is  the  consequence  of  Venetian  predilection  for  painting 
in  oils,  on  panels  or  canvases  of  portable  scale,  that  the  works  of 
their  school  form  the  staple  of  public  and  private  galleries  far  and 
wide.    As  thus  dispersed,  they  have  suffered  even  more  than  those  of 
other  schools  from  the  false  and  hasty  system  of  nomenclature  which 
usurps  the  greatest  of  names  for  the  work  of  the  smallest  of  the 
followers  of  him  who  bore  it.     The  illusions  of  the  collector  and  the 
assurances  of  the  dealer  necessarily  suffer  the  rudest  of  shocks  from 
a   work  having  the  solvent  authority  of  this;   and   herein   alone 
lies   at   least  one    clear  gain   to    the  cause    of   art-science.      But 
the   constructive  part  of  Messrs.    Crowe    and  Cavalcaselle's  work 
is  still  more  remarkable  and  stiU  more  deserving  of  thanks  than  the 
destructive.    This  constructive  part  takes  two  chief  forms,  one  of 
which  has  to  do  with  the  dii  tnqjores  of  painting,  the  other  with  ob- 
scurer figures  or  groups  of  figures.    Our  authors,  we  have  said  it,  have 
not  the  literary  faculty,  or  grasp  of  the  general  and  picturesque,  to 
give  imaginative  force  to  their  studies  of  the  great  men  ;  but  the  best 
possible  basis  for  a  right  laying  hold  of  such  figures  by  the  imagination 
is  given,  first,  in  the  detailed  technical  analysis  of  those  works  which 
in  each  case  appeal  to  criticism  as  beyond  question  authentic  and  cha- 
racteristic, and  next  in  the  accumulation  ot  the  documentary  materials 
of  biography,  drawn  with  the  most  industrious  research  not  only  from 
collections  like  those  of  Gaye  and  Bottari,  but  from  local  archives  and 
records  of  all  kinds  ransacked  with  the  true  passion  of  the  historian. 
In  the  case  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  in  the  case  of  the  entire  Bellini 
family,  in  the  case  of  Mantegna,  in  the  case  of  such  a  signal  instance 
of  obscure  greatness  as  Pordenone,  the  service  rendered  in  these  matters 
to  the  student,  or  to  the  future  historian  who  shall  desire  an  accurate 
technical  basis  for  his  literary  superstructure,  is  quite  incalculable.    A 
less  thankful  task,  and  one  making  a  still  greater  call  on  the  diligence 
and  devotion  of  the  explorer,  is  the  second  to  which  we  have  alluded — 
that  of  giving  some  trustworthy  coherency  and  personality  to  the 
groups  of  third-rate  figures  whose  names,  and  little  more,  are  recorded 
in  connexion  with  the  minor  foci  of  the  art.     For  the  Squarcionesques 
and  other  schools  that  have  their  centre  at  Padua ;  for  the  more  in- 
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teresting  Milanese  precursors  and  contemporaries  of  Braraantino ;  for 
the  predecessors  of  Francia  at  Bol(^a ;  for  the  rastic  craftsmen  who 
splashed  with  fresco  all  the  street  walls  of  the  Trevisan  and  Friulan 
villages,  mitil  this  or  that  one  of  them  came  within  the  circle  of 
attraction  of  the  great  school  of  Venice,  and  went  to  the  workshop 
of  some  master  there,  and  brought  back  a  perfected  practice  to  his 
native  mountains ;  for  the  brilliant  secondary  groups  of  Bergamo  and 
Brescia  ;—rfor  all  these  and  more,  the  work  of  exploration  and  dis- 
elimination  has  been  done  with  a  zealous  exactness  of  method  which 
goes  far  beforehand  to  command  confidence  in  its  results. 

We  have  received  from  America  a  translation,  executed  with  not 
more  than  moderate  felicity  of  idiom,  from  M.  H.  Taine's  brilliant 
little  historical  sketch  of  "  Art  in  the  Netherlands."  ^  Of  the  original 
of  this  we  took  notice  when  it  first  appeared.  M.  Taine's  method  and 
style  are  both  of  them  the  Yery  opposite  of  those  of  Messrs.  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle.  He  concerns  himself  little,  if  at  all,  with  detailed 
research  and  the  expert's  business  of  comparison  between  touches,  me- 
diums, and  processes ;  he  knows  little  of  the  immediate  causes  of  styles 
which  it  is  the  merit  of  the  technical  historian  to  explore — ^the  knack 
of  a  master  caught  by  his  pupil,  the  accident  of  a  new  method  in* 
fluencing  the  ambitious  of  a  school,  and  so  forth.  He  knows  only  of 
remote  or  general  causes — of  certain  antecedents,  physical,  geo- 
graphical, ethnical,  political,  followed  by  certain  consequences  which 
manifest  themselves  in  art.  To  formulate  this  correspondence  between 
the  milieu  and  its  product,  to  trace  the  temperament  of  the  Dutch 
breed  and  the  temperature  of  the  Dutch  air  in  the  aspect  of  a  Dutch 
picture,  this  is  M.  Taine's  task,  and  one  of  which  he  acquits  himself 
with  rare  and  effective  readiness.  No  adequate  philosophy  can,  of 
course,  really  be  turned  off  in  this  summary  way ;  but  M.  Taine's 
generalizations  are  valuable  as  arranging  some  of  the  facts  picturesquely 
in  a  certain  aspect ;  his  subdivision  of  periods  and  styles  among 
Flemings  and  Hollanders  is  one  fairly  enough  founded,  and  very  clear 
for  retention  in  the  memory. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Murray  Graham's  undertaking,  taken  together 
with  its  scale,  imposes  on  the  author  brevity  to  the  pitch  of  baldness.7 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  what  place  can  be  filled  in  literature  by  a 
volume  of  this  nature,  which  deals  with  things  too  well  known  to  de- 
mand research,  in  a  manner  too  summary  to  admit  of  analytical 
detail.  An  octavo  of  large  type  is  divided  into  four  books,  two  of 
nine  chapters  each  on  literature  and  painting,  and  two  of  two  chapters 
each  on  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  in  these  divisions  comprises 
the  entire  history  of  British  fine  art  from  the  origins  of  native 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  all  of  British  literary  history  since  the 
epoch  of  Anne.  So  many  names  have  to  be  named  that  the  author 
has  little  space  for  remarks  about  any ;  and  perhaps  the  most  that  can 

•  <' Art  in  the  Netherlandfl."  By  H.  Taiue.  Translated  bjf  J.  Durand.  New 
Yorik.    1871. 

^  **An  Historical  View  of  Literature  and  Art  in  Great  Britain,  firom  the 
Acceaflion  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Eletgn  of  Queen  Victoria."  By  J. 
Murray  Graham.    London:  Longmans.     1871. 
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be  said  of  hb  work  is,  that  it  is  free  from  blunders  and  shows  the 
band  of  an  intelligent  and  informed,  though  not  of  a  penetrating  or 
original,  writer. 

Mr.  Fairhplt  has  put  forth,  in  an  ornamental  eoTer  and  pleasantly 
illustrated  for  the  drawing-room  table,  a  colleetion  of  gossiping 
chapters  on  unconnected  matters  of  archseology.^  The  weakest  of 
these  chapters  is  the  last,  which  professes  to  deal  with  Albert  DUrer, 
but  of  which  the  contents  are  nothing  more  than  a  trite  and  uncorrected 
magazine  r^hawffH  of  the  commonest  authorities  about  his  life  and 
contemporaries.  The  best  and  most  entertaining  is  that  headed 
'*  Facts  about  Finger-rings,"  where  the  author  seems  to  be  dealing 
with  that  which  he  has  in  some  sort  made  a  special  study.  We  hardly 
know  of  a  better  popular  account  of  this  particular  branch  of  archaeo- 
logy. Both  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the  book  the  author  has 
drawn  very  largely  for  the  subjects  of  his  woodcut  illustrations  upon  the 
Londesborough  collection,  which  assumes  throughout  his  pages  ^very 
prominent  place. 

In  opening  the  pages  of  Mr.  Chaffers*s  serial  publication  on  pottery* 
one  is  disappointed  at  finding  nothing  that  is  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
writer's  recognised  authority.  A  collection  of  permanent ''  Woodbury- 
type"  photographs  after  works  of  the  potter's  art,  is  illustrated  by  a 
rather  hasty  letterpress  of  unequal  value.  The  illustrations  seem  so 
far  to  be  chosen  with  small  sense  of  historical  proportion  ;  in  the  first 
number  we  leap,  afber  a  scanty  and  unsatisfactory  half-a-dozen  of 
illustrations  of  Grecian  fictile  art,  straight  into  the  Benaissance  and 
the  Italian  practice  of  majolica  at  Perugia,  CafTagiuolo,  Gubbio,  and 
the  other  famous  centres. 

The  little  book  of  *'  Spanish  Towns  and  Spanish  Pictures,*'^®  which 
its  author  dedicates  to  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  adds  nothing  of 
value  to  the  materials  already  existing  for  its  special  subject,  in  the 
writings  of  that  gentleman  himself  and  of  Mr.  Ford ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  simple  diary  of  an  ordinarily  intelligent  lady,  made  up  of  observa- 
tions and  guide-book  jottings,  and  enriched  with  two  or  three  photo- 
graphs and  tail-pieces.  At  most,  however,  Mrs.  Tollemaohe's  little 
volume  is  as  much  without  offence  as  it  is  without  excellence. 

Etching  is  an  art  for  which  the  taste  seems  to  be  gradually  growing 
among  English  collectors,  and  even,  judging  by  some  recent  publica- 
tions, to  be  extending  to  the  general  public.  Mr.  Whistler's  mag- 
nificent portfolio  of  plates^^  is,  however,  destined^  both  by  cost  and 
quality,  for  the  few :  a  very  limited  number  only  of  proof  copies  have 
been  issued,  and  the  paper  for  printing  them  is  rare  old  Dutch  paper, 
provided  by  the  artist  himself.  Nearly  all  of  the  designs  date  from 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  since  which  time,  as  we  understand,  the  artist 

"  '*  Bftmbles  of  an  ArohnologUt."  By  Frederick  WillUm  Fairholt  London  : 
Virtue,     1871. 

»  <'The  Kenmic  Qalleiy.'*  By  WiUiam  Chaffen.  Parte  i.  ii.  and  iii.  Chap- 
man and  Hall.    1871. 

^^  '*  Spaniah  Towns  and  Spanish  Pictnres.'*  By  Mn.  W.  A.  Tollemaohe.  Lon- 
don :  Hayea.     1870. 

^^  "  Sixteen  Etchings  of  the  Thames,  and  other  Snbjeoik*'  By  James  Whistler. 
London  :  EUia  and  Green.    1871. 
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has  not  occupied  himself  seriouslj  with  this  method  of  prodacbion. 
Among  practitioners  with  the  etchin^.aeddle  thesi  pidC3s  shj^v  Mr. 
Whistler  as  possessed  of  a  native  po\vftr  and  an  understaniiug  of  thd 
special  effects  in  which  lies  the  magic  of  the  art,  to  a  degree  not  sur- 
passed by  any  rival  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  almost  every  one  of 
them  we  may  pick  out  some  passage  or  part  pre-eminent  for  mastery ; 
in  one  the  exquisite  sense  of  distance  and  perspective  shown  in  a  suc- 
cession of  barges  swin  J^ng  up  the  mid-river  with  the  tide ;  in  another 
the  complete  effect  of  watery  flow  and  wash  rendered  by  the  drawing 
and  crossing  of  a  few  lines  of  shadow  in  the  middle  of  a  great  blank 
expanse  which  represents  the  river ;  in  another  the  brusque  force  and 
certainty  of  touch  with  which  the  differences  of  material  are  imitated 
in  brick  walls  and  wooden  sheds  and  slate  roofs  and  variously  tiled  and 
timbered  pent- houses  which  line  the  river  bank;  in  another  tho 
rich  and  subtle  glow  got  by  nameless  knacks  of  cutting  and  printing, 
the  mysterious  effects  of  colour  and  sunset.  But  there  is  a  common 
defect  which  almost  all  the  pieces  seem  to  us  to  possess,  side  by  side 
with  these  excellences,  and  that  is  the  wanton  slurring  in  them  all 
of  much  of  the  space  which  oomes  into  the  picture.  Ttiere  is  plenty 
of  precedent  for  this  in  the  practice  of  artists  who  have  used  etching 
as  the  medium  of  short-hand  notes  and  hastily  registered  sugs^tions 
or  impressions;  but  we  do  not  see  that  this  precedent  justities  the 
same  practice  in  the  artist  who  deliberately  gives  to  the  world  a 
sumptuous  collection  of  etched  pieces,  on  which  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  spent  his  best  pains.  We  think  it  is  distinctly  to  be  regretted 
that  an  etcher  of  the  power  and  instinct  of  Mr.  Whistler  should  have 
produced,  among  these  sixteen  plates,  only  three  or  four  which  approach 
the  character  of  complete  pictures,  and  that  in  the  rest  he  should  have 
worked  up  in  his  brilliant  way  pet  parts  only,  oovering  the  rest  of  the 
paper  with  easy  slashes  and  scrawb  that  mean  little  and  cost  less. 

The  second  series  of  etchings  which  we  have  to  notice,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room book  lately  published  by  Messrs.  Seeley,  shows  the  popular 
tendency  of  which  we  have  spokeu.^^  Mr.  Chattock  is  somewhat 
tentative  and  unequal  with  his  needle,  but  the  best  of  his  plates,  like 
two  which  illustrate  Canon  Kingsley's  *'  Song  of  the  River,*'  and  one 
which  illustrates  Shelley's  "  Skylark,"  stand  at  a  thoroughly  admi- 
rable level  both  of  sentiment  and  execution. 

Mr.  Bogers*s  pretty  Christmas  book  of  "  Mores  Bidiculi"  is  one  of 
the  best  of  a  class  to  which,  with  Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Kogers  has  mainly 
contributed.^'  Instead  of  the  vulgar  and  fiery-coloured  prints  with 
which  the  children's  books  of  our  own  childhood  used  to  be  decorated, 
we  have  real  charm  and  delicacy  of  colour,  and  humour  of  the  kind 
perhaps  more  easily  appreciated  by  the  full-grown  than  the  little,  but 
still  perfectly  refined  and  genuine,  with  its  amused  and  self-conscious  . 
manner  of  travestying  the  costumes  and  demeanour  of  mediflB/al  times. 
In  this  book  the  illustration  of  *'  Margery  Daw"  is  the  one  most  to  be 
commended  for  comic  conception  and  pleasant  fulness  of  incident. 

"  "  SoDgs  and  Etchlogs."  Musio  by  B.  Andorton ;  Etchings  by  B.  S.  Cbatiook. 
LoDdon :  ISeeley.     18/1. 

»  '* Moras  KidicuU."    J.  £.  Rogers.     London:  Maomillans.    1871. 
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The  New  Yosk  Gold  Conspibaot. 

In  our  last  number  we  inserted  a  letter  by  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field, 
in  reply  to  certain  criticisms  on  Mr.  Field's  professional  conduct  as 
legal  adviser  of  tbe  Erie  Bailway  Company,  contained  in  the  article 
entitled,  "Tbe  New  York  Gold  Conspiracy"  {Westminster  Semew^ 
October,  1870).  In  his  letter,  Mr.  Field  says :  '*  These  passages  cover 
about  as  mucn  untruth  as  could  be  crowded  into  so  many  lines." 

Without  intending  to  be  drawn  into  contioversy — ^least  of  all  on  a 
point  of  veracity — with  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  present  management  of  the  Erie  Kailway,  we  may  say  that 
we  have  read  carefully  and  without  prejudice  all  that  Mr.  Field  has  said 
in  reply  to  the  criticisms  referred  to,  and  except  in  one  or  two  parti- 
culars, which  are  in  no  way  essential,  we  have  found  no  occasion  to 
modify  or  retract  any  of  the  statements  made  in  that  article.  In 
justice  to  Mr.  Field,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  the  American 
public  is  the  first  and  final  judge  of  his  conduct  and  it  is  in  America 
that  this  controversy,  which  has  lately  assumed  unexpected  impor- 
tance, must  be  settled.  If  English  readers  are  interested  in  following 
up  the  subject,  they  will  find  the  case  as  against  Mr.  Field  stated  in  a 
series  of  letters,  published  in  March  last,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Barlow,  in  the 
New  York  Triimne^  and  lately  republished,  with  Mr.  Field's  reply, 
in  pamphlet  form ;  and  also  in  articles  in  the  North  American  Beview 
for  April.  But  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Field  now  go  far 
beyond  anything  we  suggested,  and  their  justice  or  propriety  are 
matters  for  the  American  bar  to  determine.  To  that  decision,  whenever 
it  is  reached,  the  American  public  will  bow ;  and  we  are  fully  assured 
that  that  decision  will  be  found  in  all  essential  points  strictly  accordant 
with  our  own  statements  on  the  subject. 

Editor  of  the  Westminster  Seview. 
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Art.  I. — The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

1.  History  of  the  United  States^  from  the  Discovery  of  the 

American  Continent.    By  Qeo&gb  Bancroft.    5  Vols. 
LoudoD  :  Boutledge  and  Sons. 

2.  History  of  the  Puritans.  ByD.  Neal.  5  Yds.  London:  1822. 
8.  Lives  of  the  Chief  Fathers  of  New  England.    Boston. 

IS  there  any  one,  not  wholly  illiteFate,  who  has  not  in  the 
picture  gallery  of  his  mind,  some  historical  scene  or  incident 
which  stands  out  from  the  rest  in  brighter  colours,  with  sharper 
outlines,  with  closer  resemblance  of  life  ?  It  may  be  Leonidas 
holding  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against  the  Spartan  bands ;  or 
the  brave  Horatius,  when  with 

''  Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before. 
And  the  broad  flood  behind, 
.    .     .     .    he  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

Or  the  dauntless  Boadioea,   when,  fired  by  the  Druid  bard's 
^  prophetic  strains,"  she 

**  Rush'd  to  battle,  foi^ht  and  died, 
Dying — hurlM  them  at  the  foe." 

Or  the  Saxon  Alfred  harping  his  simple  ditties  in  the  hostile 
Danish  camp,  or  one  or  other  of  the  thousand  romantic 
incidents  with  which  the  pages  of  history  are  crowded.  To  us, 
one  scene  from  modern  history  has  always  seemed  unsurpassably 
heroic.  It  is  a  simple  circumstance  enough,  with  few  outward 
accompaniments  likely  to  enchain  the  fancy  or  arrest  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque.  No  pomp  or  circumstance  of  war  surrounds 
[VoL  XCVI.  No.  CXC.}-New  Semes,  VoL  XL.  No.  XL  Z 
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the  actors  in  this  little  drama.  No  royal  pageantry  dignifies 
the  event.  No  tragic  element  calls  for  the  sympathetic  tear. 
One  sees  on  a  cold  November  day  a  small  brig  tossed  about  by 
wintry  gales  sweeping  desolately  over  the  North  Atlantic. 
Dark  clouds  rush  angrily  through  the  grey  oppressive  sky. 
The  wild  sea  strei<ches  round  sailless  and  melancholy,  as  it  has 
done  for  untold  ages.  No  giant  steamers  then  breasted  those 
hostile  surgea  Mo  friendly  sail  loomed  up  at  times  above  the 
far  horizon.  That  vessel  was  following  an  unknown  track,  and 
bound  for  an  unknown  shore.  Small  as  she  was,  more  than  a 
hundred  souls  had  found  a  home  in  that  little  ship  for  sixty-six 
days  past.  They  had  been  buffeted  by  storm  and  swept  by 
seas,  driven  from  their  course  and  drifted  toward  a  coast  where 
no  European  foot  had  ever  trod.  Yet  as  the  strange  in- 
hospitable land  rises  dimly  out  of  the  distant  clouds,  and  as  the 
end  of  their  weary  voyage  draws  near,  the  psalms  of  David  are 
heard  exultant  above  the  howling  winds  and  the  hissing  seas, 
and  those  fitubbom  pilgrims,  whose  ardour  the  sea's  vague  terrors 
have  been  vain  to  quell,  and  whose  faith  has  triumphed  over  the 
t  mpest's  violence,  with  hopes  unshaken  and  will  unchanged, 
praise  their  God.  It  is  of  these  people  and  their  first  experiences 
on  that  alien  soil  that  we  propose  now  to  speak.  At  a  time 
when  the  attention  of  people  in  this  country  is  being  so  largely 
directed  to  the  relations  which  subsist  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  it  surely  cannot  be  without  interest  to  look  back  to  the 

Eeriod  when  the  gi'eat  work  of  Anglo-Saxon  colonization  first 
egan. 

The  year  1607  found  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  confused 
and  troubled.  Protestantism  was  still  in  its  feeble  infancy. 
Religious  freedom  was  as  much  a  dream  of  hope  as  it  had  been 
in  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  Popedom  was  still  supreme,  but  his 
holiness  instead  of  being  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  the  English 
king.  When  Henry  VIII.  separated  himself  from  the  papacy, 
he  did  so  only  that  the  supreme  power  over  all  things  and 
causes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal,  spiritual  as  well  as 
material,  might  be  vested  in  himself.  He  changed  the  relations 
of  the  Crown  to  the  Church,  not  those  of  the  Church  to  the 
people.  He  remained  a  Catholic  at  heart,  cherishing  the  old 
ceremonial,  and  dying  in  full  reliance  upon  its  creeds.  But 
during  his  reign  tliere  was  no  more  real  liberty  of  belief  than 
there  had  been.  The  monarch  ruled  the  faith  of  his  people. 
He,  and  he  only,  held  the  right  to  order  their  mode  of  wor- 
ship; to  appoint  bishops,  to  prescribe  rules  of  church  go- 
vernment. He  forbade  the  free  perusal  of  the  Bible,  and 
granted  the  privilege,  as  a  kingly  boon,  to  merchants  and  to 
nobles.    At  his  death  but  one  link  had  been  struck  from  the 
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cbain  of  the  Church  fetters  binding  inexorably  the  English 
nation.     Mary,  as  we  all  know,  a  zealous  Catholic  and  a  good 
Papist^  sought  to  undo  the  little   that  her  father   had   done. 
Then  came  Elizabeth,  that  **  bright  occidental  star/'  who  was  as 
bent  upon  being  herself  the  Pope  of  the  English  Church  as 
Henry  had   been.     It  is  true  she  revised  the  Liturgy  and 
abolished  many  of  the  more  obnoxious  ceremonials,  but  she 
retained  in  her  heart  a  love  of  the  Catholic  ritual,  and  sought 
by  the  most  rigorous  measures  to  enforce  conformity.     Feaiful 
of  any  menace  to  her  throne,  she  took  every  mark  of  opposition 
to  the  creed  she  propounded  as  a  denial  of  her  supremacy  and 
therefore  as  inimical   to   her  crown.     The   Anglican   Church 
might  be  reformed,  its  doctrines  refined,  its  ritual  simplified, 
but  it  was  to  be  not  less  than  the  early  church  had  been  the 
Church  and  the  only  Church  of  the  peopla     In  those  days  of 
quickened  thought  the  setting  of  any  limits  to  man's  religious 
life  began  to  be  irksome.     In  a  land  where  men  had  suffered 
torture  and  welcomed  a  death  of  agony  rather  than  conform  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  there  were  sure  to  be  men  who  would 
suffer  like  penalties  for  "  conscience  sake,"  rather  than  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England.     Once  light  the  torch  of  liberty,  and 
it  blazes  irrepressibly.     No  waters  of  affliction  can  quench  it. 
No  blast  of  oppression  can  extinguish  that  living  flame.     It 
comes  to  man  in  his  seasons  of  darkness  as  an  eternal  revelation, 
the  light  of  God  shining  constant  in  his  illumined  heart.     So  it 
was  in  England.     The  reformers  of  the  Anglican  Church  strove 
in  vain  to  set  bounds  to  the  work   they  had   begun.     They 
substituted  for  the  idol  they  had  torn  down  another  in  its  place, 
and  bade  the  people  worship  this  form  of  their  own  creation. 
But  it  would  not  do.    The  new  Church,  grand  as  it  might  be  in 
its  fresh  simplicity,  beautiful  as  was  its  liturgy,  solemn  and  most 
affecting  as  were  its  prayers,  was  ministered  unto  by  priests  who 
claimed  equally  with  those  of  Rome,  descent  from  Heaven  and 
an  exclusive  commission  for  their  office.     They  sanctioned  no 
exercise  of  conscience,  they  allowed   no  liberty  of  thought. 
They,  and  they  alone,  were  to  be  the  dispensers,  according  to 
prescribed  formulae,  of  God's  great  truth  and  God's  vast  mercy. 
So  it  was  that  men  who  had  read  their  Bibles  in  secret,  and 
whose  consciences  condemned  the  forms  submitted  to  them, 
and  whose  will  revolted  against  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them, 
went  into  private  places  where  they  might  worship  their  Maker 
as  they  would,  or  openly  in  their  own  churches  expounded  the 
truth  as  it  was  revealed  to  them  in  their  hearts.     In  vain  were 
commissions  appointed   to   put  a    stop   to   these   "pernicious 
heresies/'      In  vain   did   Elizabeth   by   heavy  penalties    and 
incessant  persecution  seek  to  put  down  these  "  pestilent  and 
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Rtiffuecked  disturbers"  of  ber  realm.  In  1598  tbere  were  said 
to  be  20^000  who  frequented  conventicles,  and  mighty  efforts 
were  made  to  root  them  out.  It  was  proposed  to  deal  out  to 
them  the  measure  dealt  to  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  the 
Moors  in  Spain.  Persons  who  absented  themselves  from  public 
service  for  a  month,  without  proper  reason  shown,  were  made 
liable  to  exile  or  to  death.  Two  notable  worthies,  Barrow  and 
Greenwood,  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
they  dissented  from  the  Church.  Many  of  the  persecuted  fled 
to  Holland,  and  for  a  time  Independency  was  subdued  amongst 
the  people.  But  among  the  clergy  the  spirit  of  nonconformity 
spread  cootinuously,  and  exhibited  itself  in  the  doctrines  taught 
from  the  Church's  pulpits. 

We  need  not  say  what  high  hopes  had  been  formed  prior  to 
the  accession  of  James — the  first  English  Stuart — regarding  the 
probable  establishment,  during  his  reign,  of  religious  liberty. 
A  king  of  Puritan  principles,  brought  up  in  a  land  of  Puri- 
tans, and  possessing  considerable  reputation  as  an  enlightened 
theologian,  would  it  was  hoped  inaugurate  a  better  state  of 
things.  This  hope  was  soon  dispelled.  The  English  hier- 
archy bad  likened  his  advent  to  the  coming  of  a  "  Scottish  mist" 
They  found  in  him,  instead,  a  warm  and  genial  ally.  It  was 
the  old,  old  tale.  He  that  gets  power  will  keep  it  Authority 
is  sweet  to  all,  but  especially  is  it  so  to  little  minds,  and  no 
littler  mind  ever  swayed  the  English  sceptre  than  that  which 
dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  conceited  and  pragmatic  pedant;— 
that  "wonder  of  the  world,"  whose  '^singular  and  extraordinary 
graces" — they  were  so  truly — are  set  forth  in  words  of  priestly 
adulation  in  the  preface  to  our  English  Bible. 

**  No  bishop,  no  king ;"  were  the  favourite  words  of  the  royal 
controversialist,  and  his  views  upon  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot 
be  better  or  more  pithily  set  forth  than  in  his  own  words, 
littered  before  the  Conference,  which  he  summoned  as  an  act  of 
i*egal  grace,  in  response  to  the  Millenary  petition  for  a  reform  of 
certain  ceremonies  and  abuses  of  the  Church,  presented  to  him 
by  800  Puritans  This  celebrated  gathering  of  all  the  leading 
divines  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  lasted  four  days,  and  was 
presided  over  by  the  king,  to  whom  it  afforded  a  tempting 
field  for  the  display  of  his  polemical  knowledge,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  his  controversial  skill.  At  the  close,  his  Majesty  said 
tersely — 

"  But  as  to  the  power  of  the  Church  in  things  indifferent,  I  will 
not  argue  that  point  with  you  but  answer,  as  Kings  in  parliament, 
le  Roi  8*avisera,  This  is  like  Mr.  John  Black,  a  beardleus  boy,  who 
told  me  the  last  Couference  in  Scotland,  that  he  would  hold  conformity 
in  doctrine,  but  that  every  man  as  to  ceremonies  was  to  be  left  to  his 
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own  liberty,  bat  I  w31  have  none  of  that,  I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one 
discipline,  one  religion  in  substance  and  in  ceremony.  Never  npeak 
more  to  that  point,  how  far  you  are  bound  to  obey.'* 

It  having  been  proposed  to  grant  certain  powers  of  meeting, 
and  of  sy nodical  action,  we  are  told  that  the  king  broke  out  into 
a  flame,  and,  instead  of  hearing  the  doctor's  reasons,  or  com- 
manding his  bishops  to  answer  them,  told  the  ministers  they 
were  aiming  at  a  Scots  presbytery — 

"  Which,'*  said  he,  "  agrees  with  monarchy  as  well  as  God  and  the 
devil.  Then  Dick  and  Tom,  Will  and  Jack,  shall  meet,  and  at  their 
pleasure  censure  both  me  and  my  Council.  Therefore  pray  stay  one 
seven  years  before  you  demand  that  of  me,  and  if  then  you  iind  me 
pursy  and  fat,  and  my  windpipe  stuffed,  I  will  perhaps  hearken  to 
you,  for  let  that  government  be  up,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  kept  in 
breath,  but  till  you  find  me  lazy,  pray  let  that  alone.** 

Then,  turning  to  the  bishops^  he  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  and 
said, — 

"My  lords,  I  may  thank  you  that  these  puritans  plead  for  my 
supremacy,  for  if  once  you  are  out,  and  they  are  in  place,  I  know  what 
would  become  of  my  supremacy,  for  no  btshop,  no  king.  If  this  be  all 
your  party  have  to  say,*'  he  added,  reverting  to  the  Puritan  doctor, 
**  I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  this  land,  or 
else  worse." 

Nor  was  this  threat  an  idle  one,  for  in  the  year  1604,  300 
Puritan  ministers  '*  were  nlenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled." 
Backed  up  by  such  a  king,  the  clergy  went  on  to  the  utmost 
lengths,  establishing  a  censorship  over  the  press,  "denying 
every  doctrine  of  popular  rights,"  and  in  their  abject  submission 
to  the  tyrannic  monarch,  subordinating  parliament  and  law  and 
every  human  institution  to  bis  supreme  will. 

Firm  in  their  determinatiou  to  resist  conformity,  yet  hopeless 
of  any  concession  on  the  part  of  king  and  prelacy,  the  Puritans 
looked  for  an  asylum  in  some  land  where  conscience  might  be 
obeyed  and  freedom  enjoyed.  Such  a  refuge  they  found  in 
Holland,  where  liberty  bad  been  achieved  and  the  Reformation 
established,  much  earlier  and  more  thoroughly  than  in  England. 
James  had  not  been  five  years  on  the  throne  before  the  first 
notable  exodus  took  place.  For  some  time  past  men  in  the 
north  of  England  had  been  ripening  for  the  separation.  Even 
before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  many  poor  people  in  Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  moved  by  their  own  con- 
victions, or,  as  they  said,  "  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  God," 
formally  severed  themselves  from  the  National  Church,  repu- 
diated all  '*  ceremonies*'  as  "  monuments  of  idolatry,"  protested 
against  the  *' lordly  power  of  prelates,"   heeded  no  acts   of 
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parliament,  and  ''  rejecting  the  offices  and  callings,  the  courts 
and  canons  of  bishops,  and  renouncing  all  obedience  to  human 
authority/*  resolved — 

*'  Whatever  it  might  cost  them,  to  shake  off  the  anti-christian 
bondage,  and  as  the  Lord's  free  people  to  join  themselves  by  a 
covenant  into  a  Church  estate,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  to 
walk  in  all  the  ways  which  God  had  made  known  or  should  make 
known  to  them." 

Thus  was  born  the  first  Non-conforming  Church.  To  this 
humble  but  earnest  movement,  begun  by  a  few  obscure  and  lowly 
Englishmen,  may  be  traced  all  that  vast  and  vital  energy  which, 
in  these  days,  two  and  a  half  centuries  later,  contests  with  the 
National  Church  its  hold  over  the  people's  souls,  and  in  its  many 
organized  developments  of  Congregationalism,  Methodism,  Bap- 
tistism,  and  the  rest,  does  so  much  to  sustain  Christian  activity  and 
inculcate  "  Bible  principles*'  through  the  world-pervading  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

The  quaint  old  town  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Puritan  Reformation.     To  this  day  patriotic  New 
Englanders  bend  their  footsteps  thither  as  to  a  historic  shrine. 
There  an  excellent  pastor,  *'  a  man  not  easily  to  be  paralleled," 
the  patriarch  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — the  real  founder  of  the 
New  England  States-— one  John  Robinson,  had  gathered  together 
a  faithful  non-conforming  flock.     After  vainly  striving,  amidst 
constant  interference,  to  worship  God   after  their  own  simple 
fashion,  this  minister  and  church  resolved  to  flee.     It  was  no 
easy  matter  in  those  days  to  do  this.  One  attempt  was  frustrated, 
aJ  the  leadeiB  in  it  imprisoaed.  In  the  spring  oY  1 608,  Robinsoa 
and  his  companion,  Brewster,  with  a  party  of  grave,  sad  men, 
weeping  women,  and  wailing  children  assembled  secretly  on  a 
desolate  heath  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  on  the  most 
dreary  shore  of  Lincolnshire.  The  little  vessel  that  was  to  convey 
them  lay  off  the  coast.     One  boatload  of  passengers  was  on  its 
way  to  the  ship,  when  a  party  of  horsemen  swooped  down  upon 
the  remaining  fugitives  and  took  them  captive.    They   were 
mostly  women  and  children,  whose  loud  lamentations  made  the 
scene  exceedingly  depressing.     These  poor  wretches  were  taken 
before  the  madstrates,  but  their  only  offence  being  that  they 
were  going  with  their  husbands  and  their  fathers,  the  detention 
of  such  homeless  and  helpless  captives  seemed  a  bootless  business, 
so  thev  were  released.  And  thus  the  Pilgrims  left  their  unkindly 
i'atherland.     Modern  colonists  know  how  bad  it  is  to  leave  the 
dear  home-country,  with  all  the  fond  ties,  hallowed  graves,  loving 
hearts,  and  dearest  recollections — ^bad  enough  even  when  friends 
are  around  you  and  no  difficulty  bars  the  way.     How  much 
more  painful,  then,  must  it  have  been  to  those  first  emigrants — 
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exiles  rather — to  be  thus  driven  by  persecution  from  their  fathers' 
homes,  and  by  stealth  to  creep  away  with  the  law's  minions 
threatening  them ;  going  they  scarce  knew  whither^  and  having 
nought  but  faith  to  cheer  them  onward. 

The  Dutch  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  intrusion  of  these 
refugees  into  their  midst  The  exiles  were  hard-working  men 
and  good  citizens.  Most  of  them  had  been  farmers  at  home, 
but  in  Holland  they  bad  to  become  mechanics,  thus  reversing  the 
common  experience  of  our  modern  colonists,  who  are  mostly 
townspeople  turned  into  farmers.  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder, 
took  to  printing.  Bradford,  the  future  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
became  a  dyer.  But  their  new  home  was  not  congenial  to  them. 
They  disliked  and  could  with  difficulty  acquire  the  language. 
National  customs  were  different ;  judged  by  their  strict  Bible 
standard,  the  Continental  Sabbath  (strange  that  this  Puritanic 
reaction  should  prevail  still)  was  a  defiance  of  God  s  command- 
ment. They  felt  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  yearned 
mightily  for  England.  That  love  of  country  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonist  has  ever  since  carried  with  him  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  was  potent  in  their  bosoms.  What  an  agent  has 
this  patriotic  instinct  of  British  men  been  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  the  New  World  !  Call  it  narrow  and  clannish  as  we 
may,  condemn  it  as  ungenerous  and  illiberal  as  we  can,  we  are 
nevertheless  constrained  to  admit  that  the  staunch  fealty  of 
expatriated  Englishmen  to  their  fatherland  has  worked  wonder- 
fully for  good  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  foot  has  trod  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon  speech  is  heard. 

It  has  made  that  speech  the  language  of  the  world.     It  has 
stamped  with  the  lasting  impress  of  English  liberty  the  political 
institutions  of  forty  rising  States.     It  has  checked  the  ardour  of 
the  demagogue  and  curbed  the  rashness  of  the  reformer  in  lands 
where  power  was  impotent  to  punish  and  authority  was  in- 
effectual to  restrain.     It  has  planted  homes  on  distant  shores 
and  filled  them  with  fond  and  loyal  hearts.    It  has  sanctified  the 
marriage  tie  and  elevated  the  parental  relation.    It  has  repro- 
duced home  industries  and  has  kindled  commercial  enterprise  in 
colonial  lands.     It  has  founded  and  fostered  a  free  press  and 
.  given  a  world-wide  empire  to  English  literature.    Above  nil  it 
has  established  liberty  of  conscience  and  left  men  free  to  worship 
as  they  list    And  it  has  done  this  not  in  one  country  merely, 
or  in  one  zone ;  not  merely  amidst  the  pine  forests,  by  the  sea- 
like streams,  or  on  the  wide  prairies  of  America,  but  on  the  vast 
pasture  lands  of  Southern  Africa,  in  the  hot  plains  and  the 
aucient  cities  of  Hindostan,  along  the  far  coasts  of  Australia  and 
New   Zealand,  and   amongst   many  islands   of  the   sea,  Eng- 
lish patriotism  has  done  its  work,  and  the  fidelity  of  English- 
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men  to  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers  is  recognised  as  a  natural 
virtue. 

So  longing  once  more  to  live,  nominally  at  any  rate,  under 
their  country's  goyemment,  the  Pilgrims  cast  their  eyes  round 
for  another  home.  Jn  those  days  there  was  scant  choice  of 
localities,  for  the  Cape  and  the  Australias  were  unknown  lands. 
The  New  World,  to  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  had  lately  been 
directed  by  the  glowing  stories  of  Baleigh  and  the  daring  deeds  of 
Drake,  naturally  had  the  preference.  There  the  spell  of  mystery 
was  added  to  the  charm  of  freedom.  There,  in  those  deep 
western  woods,  with  their  strange  garb  of  autumnal  colour, 
eJLtending  no  one  knew  whither,  was  unfettered  liberty  and 
unbounded  elbow-room.  To  a  religious-minded  people,  steeped 
in  Biblical  lore  and  guided  in  their  conduct  by  Scriptural 
traditions  and  examples,  the  idea  of  wending  their  way  to  a  new 
land  to  possess  it  in  the  Lord's  name  came  with  irresistible  force. 
They,  liKe  the  children  of  Israel,  were  sojourners  upon  alien  soil. 
True,  they  had  left  the  house  of  bondage,  but  they  were  yet  in 
the  vale  of  bitternesa  Yonder  was  their  Canaan,  not  promised, 
indeed,  but  easily  to  be  won  and  peopled  for  the  Lord's  purposea 
The  sea  was  their  wilderness  ;  the  Bible,  and  the  faith  it  taught, 
their  pillar  of  fire.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  were  stirred  by 
**  a  hope  and  inward  seal  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  New  World." 

In  1620  King  James,  with  a  generosity  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  time,  though  by  no  means  of  the  man,  granted  to  a 
company  of  forty  of  his  subjects,  many  of  them  persons  of  birth 
and  influence,  all  the  country  lying  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
America,  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  virtually  extending  back  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  enormous  and  unprecedented  grant  represented  a  territory 
more  than  a  million  square  miles  in  extent,  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  population  of  two  hundred  millions.  With  it  went  the 
most  entire  power  of  control  and  disposal  Nothing  was  reserved. 
The  crown  made  over  this  gigantic  monopoly  without  any  con- 
tingent right  whatever.  Before  it  had  l)een  granted,  however, 
other  claimants,  whose  only  title  was  possession,  had  occupied 
the  scene,  and  what  on  the  face  of  it  seemed  an  arrangement 
fraught  with  wrong,  injustice,  and  evil,  became  through  the 
operation  of  a  small  l)and  of  Puritans,  the  instrument  of  incal- 
culable good  not  only  to  America  but  to  the  world. 

In  1617  a  deputation  of  the  Pilgrims  went  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  Virginia  Company,  which  had 
obtained  and  partly  used,  a  grant  somewhat  similar  to  that  just 
described,  a  concession  allowing  them  to  live  as  a  distinct  body 
in  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  province.    The  messengers 
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failed,  however,  to  get  a  direct  agreement  They  then  besought 
the  King  to  CTant  them  liberty  of  religion  under  his  broad  seal* 
but  in  this  they  also  failed.  King  James  admitted  that  their 
proposed  avocation — ^that  of  fishermen — was  a  good  and  apostolic 
one,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  concede  unnecessary  rights  or 
immunities.  All,  therefore,  that  could  be  then  obtained  in  England 
was  a  tacit  understanding  that  they  would  not  be  interfered 
with,  and  with  this,  and  this  alone,  they  set  sail 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  describe  the  financial  arrange- 
ments under  which  the  Pilgrims  started.  As  may  well  be  con- 
ceived, they  had  no  spare  capital.  American  fisheries,  however, 
were  just  then  a  favourite  form  of  enterprise,  and  London 
merchants  were  found  ready  to  advance  money  for  the  equip, 
ment  of  the  company.  Each  emigrant's  services  were  valued  at 
102.,  and  formed  part  of  the  capital  stock.  All  profits  were  to 
be  reserved  until  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  the  whole 
amount,  and  all  houses  and  land,  gardens  and  fields,  were  to  be 
divided  among  the  shareholders  according  to  their  respective 
interests.  This  was,  of  course,  a  very  one-sided  arrangement, 
but  if  is  no  novel  thing,  even  in  modern  times,  for  schemes  of 
emigration  to  be  projected  by  capitalists  in  which  the  lion's 
share  of  any  advantage  that  may  accure  will  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  wealthy  drones.  Although,  therefore,  the  London  speculator 
who  risked  1002.  would  receive  ten  times  more  than  the  man 
who  gave  up  his  life  and  energies  to  the  undertaking,  the 
absence  of  any  restriction  upon  civil  rights  or  upon  religion 
was  held  to  counterbalance  that  drawback.  For,  as  Robinson 
saidy 

"  We  are  well  weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  the  mother  country, 
and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  laud :  the  people  are  indus- 
trious and  frugal.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whum  small  things 
can  discourage." 

So  on  the  22nd  of  July  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  started  from 
Delft  Haven.  It  was  a  solemn  and  affecting  time.  Two 
vessels,  the  largest  being  the  Mayflower,  a  brig  of  180  tons 
burthen,  the  other  the  Speedwell,  had  been  chartered  to  convey 
the  emigrants.  We  are  told  that  before  they  started  the 
brethren  that  stayed  at  Leyden,  with  the  brave  Kobiuson  at 
their  head,  after  much  praying  and  feasting,  let  their  compatriots 
go.  There  was  much  psalmody  and  more  weeping  as  these 
companions  in  exile  separated.  They  had  already  fasted,  and 
%vith  "strong  strivings  of  the  Spirit  besought  guidance  from  the 
Lord."  Then  came  the  farewell  words  of  Robinson,  words  so 
full  of  lofty  aspiration  and  independent  thought,  that  we  make 
no  apology  for  giving  them  here : — 
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*'  I  charge  you  before  God  and  His  blessed  angels  that  jou  follow 
me  no  farther  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ. 
The  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy  Word. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  reformed  Churches, 
who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  further 
than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation.  Luther  and  Calvin  were 
great  and  shining  lights  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrate  not  into  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  I  beseech  you  remember  it ;  'tis  an  article  of 
your  Church  covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth 
shall  be  made  known  to  you  from  the  written  Word  of  God  V* 

Thus  solemnly  admonished^  the  Pilgrims  set  their  faces  west- 
ward. Twice  they  have  to  put  back.  Both  times  it  is  the 
smaUer  vessel,  the  Speedwell,  that  causes  the  delay.  At  last  the 
captain  of  that  ship,  far  too  small  for  the  wintry  navigation  of 
those  storm-swept  seas,  confesses  himself  discouraged  by  the 
enterprise ;  asserts  that  his  vessel  is  unfit  for  the  work  assigned 
her,  and  abandons  the  expedition.  Alone,  therefore,  the  May^ 
flmver,  after  a  brief  detention  at  Plymouth,  ventures  across  the 
ocean.  One  hundred  passengers  are  aboard  her,  of  whom  forty 
are  men,  the  rest  are  women  and  children.  We  have  no  ample 
record  of  the  voyage,  or  of  the  incidents  which  marked  it. 
Imagination  may  picture  as  it  likes  the  experiences  of  the 
Pilgrims  while  at  sea.  From  the  6th  of  September  to  the  9th 
November,  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  Atlantic  is  bad 
enough  at  all  seasons,  but  during  the  early  months  of  winter  it 
is  especially  tempestuous.  Familiarity,  in  these  days,  deprives 
the  sea  of  half  its  terrors.  The  arts  of  modern  navigation,  and 
the  skill  of  naval  architects,  have  made  ocean  travel  far  less 
perilous  and  irksome  than  it  used  to  ba  But  in  the  year  1620 
seamanship  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Barely  a  century  had  the 
magaetic  needle  tempted  mariners  into  mid-ocean.  That  great 
western  ocean  track  which  now  is  thronged  by  racing  steam- 
ships and  flying  clippers,  was  then  unmapped  and  unfollowed. 
The  Mayflower,  possibly,  might  be  the  only  vessel  afloat  at  the 
time  between  the  two  continenta  Fancy  may  well  conjure  up 
sleepless  nights  and  weary  days  passed  by  those  storm-tost 
voyagers.  But  their  brave  hearts  welcomed  the  bitter  trial  as  a 
test  of  their  endurance  and  a  new  baptism  of  their  faith.  The 
prize  they  sought  was  worth  far  more  than  a  few  months  of 
mere  fleshly  affliction. 

At  daybreak  of  the  9th  November  the  hopes  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  gratified.  The  first  English  colonists,  the  first  citizens  of 
New  England,  they  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  land  of  their 
choice.  Bleak  and  cheerless  as  the  sandy  dunes  of  Cape  Cod 
now  seem  to  the  visitor,  they  were  to  the  strangers  what  the 
Judean  heights  were  to  the  Israelites.    They  pronounced  the 
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country  before  them  to  be  ''  a  goodly  land  and  wooded  to  the 
brink  of  the  sea,"  and  said  '*  it  caused  us  to  rejoice  together  and 
praise  Qod  that  had  given  us  again  to  see  land."  Under  all 
circumstances  they  never  foi^ot  their  profession  or  their  God. 
We  can  easily  understand  how  fresh  and  pleasant  even  the 
bleakest  shore  would  seem  to  their  seaworn  minds.  The  first 
glimpse  of  land  after  a  long  voyage  is  ever  a  kind  of  ecstasy  ; 
how  peculiarly  so  to  people  who  saw  in  it  a  spiritual  asylum  as 
well  as  an  earthly  home. 

It  had  been  the  Pilgrims'  purpose  to  settle  in  Virginia,  and 
they  desired  to  reach  the  Hudson^  where  New  York  now  stands. 
But  foul  winds  drove  the  Mayflower  northward,  and  the  land 
they  first  made  was  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  An  attempt 
to  heat  south  was  foiled  by  adverse  winds  and  perilous  shoals, 
so  putting  back,  the  brig  at  last  cast  anchor  in  what  is  now 
called  Froviucetown  harbour.  They  were  enchanted  with  this 
haven,  **  compassed  about  to  the  very  sea  with  oaks,  pines, 
juniper,  sassafras,  and  other  sweet  wood,**  where  a  thousand  sail 
of  ships  might  safely  ride.  Ood  had  willed  that  not  in  the 
softer  and  more  relaxing  regions  of  the  south,  but  amidst  the 
rocky  hills  of  New  England^  where  land  and  climate  alike  vied 
to  brace  man's  energies  and  evoke  bis  powers,  the  pioneers  of 
religious  liberty  and  the  founders  of  a  new  state,  should  make 
their  home.  And  no  sooner  had  the  anchor  fallen  and  the  sails 
been  furled,  than  the  whole  company  fell  down  upon  their  knees 
and  solemnly  blessed  Him  whose  providence  had  brought  them 
over  the  vast  and  furious  ocean,  and  asked  for  light  to  guide 
them  in  the  weighty  questions  now  waiting  to  be  decided. 
Before  any  of  them  landed  the  following  solemn  compact  was 
entered  into,  and  it  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  American  union : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen !  We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  &c.,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honour  of  our  King  and 
country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into 
a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and 
furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  virtue  whereof  to  enact, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions, and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony.  Unto  which 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

This  brief,  simple,  but  remarkable  document  was  signed  by 
the  forty-one  men  who  constituted  the  whole  colony,  and  the 
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time  has  now  come  when  the  names  and  positions  of  these 
fathers  may  be  properly  set  forth. 

First  stands  John  Carveb,  unanimously  chosen  governor,  a 
man  between  fifty  and  sixty  as  to  age,  a  pious  and  well  ap- 
proved gentleman  as  to  character.  This  humble-minded  and 
self-sacrificing  leader  only  lived  five  months  after  landing.  His 
wife  Elizabeth  died  soon  after. 

Then  comes  Wiluam  Brewster,  the  ruling  elder  of  this 
community,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Robinson,  and  the 
oldest  man  of  the  company.  He  had  mixed  in  his  earlier  years 
amongst  courts  and  cabinets,  and  suffered  many  trials  for  the 
truth's  sake.  He  was  not  regarded  as  a  pastor,  although  he 
preached  "powerfuUv  and  profitably''  twice  every  Sabbath. 
He  is  said  to  have  bad  a  singularly  good  gift  in  prayer,  and 
like  a  wise  man  approved  of  short  prayers  in  public,  because,  as 
he  said,  "  the  spirit  and  heart  of  all,  especially  the  weak,  could 
hardly  continue  and  so  loxig  stand  bent  as  it  were  toward  God 
as  they  ought  to  do  in  that  duty,  without  flagging  and  falling 
off.''  This  wise  teacher  and  learned  man,  who  was  moreover  of  a 
very  cheerful  nature  withal,  died  in  1644f  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

William  Bradford  was  foremost  among  the  younger  men. 
He  joined  the  Pilgrims  when  eighteen,  and  was  chosen  governor 
in  Carver's  place  when  only  thirty  years  old.  He  could  speak 
six  languages,  and  was  altogether  a  first-class  man,  being  described 
as  the  "  Washington"  of  the  colony.  To  his  History  and  other 
written  records  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  we 
have  concerning  the  ''plantation"  over  which  he  ruled  by 
common  consent  for  eighteen  years. 

Edward  Winslow  is  another  notable  character.  He  was  of 
gentle  birth  and  an  accomplished  scholar ;  the  second  richest 
man  of  the  party,  and  the  happy  husband  of  a  worthy  wife,  he 
had,  though  only  twenty-five,  great  influence  over  his  com- 
patriots. His  sound  judgment,  pleasant  address,  and  inflexible 
uprightness,  fitted  him  for  the  many  diplomatic  missions  he 
successfully  undertook.  He  died  at  sea  when  in  the  service  of 
Cromwell,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  portrait,  the  only  one  extant  of 
any  Pilgrim,  represents  a  polished  Christian  gentleman :  no 
crop-haired  Roundhead,  or  lean  and  sour-looking  ascetic,  but  one 
who  might  well  be  what  he  was  called,  a  man  '*  whose  life  was 
sweet  and  conversation  just." 

Isaac  Allrrton  was  a  middle-aged  man  and  the  father  of  a 
family ;  the  merchant  of  the  company,  and  an  extensive  speculator 
in  after  years. 

Then  comes  MiLES  Standish,  the  hero  of  Longfellow's  hexa- 
metera  This  stout  hearted  soldier  was  thirty-six  vears  of  age,  and 
sprung  from  an  old  and  distinguished  family.    There  are  stories 
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of  his  having  been  heir  to  a  large  property  wrongfully  withheld 
from  him.  Though  small  of  stature  be  was  mighty  in  battle, 
and  by  no  means  the  weak  Christian  that  many  of  his  compeers 
would  have  had  him  to  be.  Indeed  he  was  never  member  of 
any  Christian  church.  A  sampler  worked  by  his  daughter  is  still 
one  of  the  prized  relics  of  Plymouth.  He  lived  to  be  seventy* 
two,  and  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  settlement 

Samuel  Fulleb  was  a  popular  physician,  as  well  as  a  godly 
man.  Though  he  left  his  wife  to  follow  him,  he  brought  his 
cradle  with  him,  and  in  it  was  rocked  on  board  the  Mayflower^ 
Pebeqrine  White,  the  first  infant  Pilgrim. 

John  Alden's  name  and  memory  have  also  been  celebrated 
by  the  Poet.  Although  engaged  as  a  cooper,  his  strong  sound 
sense  and  many  sterling  qualities,  made  him  a  man  of  mark, 
and  he  often  acted  as  **  assistant"  to  successive  governors.  Twenty- 
two  when  he  arrived  in  New  England,  he  did  not  leave  it  until 
death  took  him  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  married  Priscilla 
Mullins,  whose  name  has  also  been  immortalized  by  romance, 
for  she  refused  the  hand  of  Captain  Miles  Standish,  preferring 
the  humbler  attractions  and  more  solid  qualities  of  her  younger 
admirer. 

Of  the  Pilgrim  Mothers  something  may  also  be  said,  for  there 
were  amongst  them  many  true  and  noble-hearted  women.  At 
least  eighteen  of  the  men  had  their  wives  with  them.  Many  of 
them  are  pre-eminently  mentioned  in  the  public  records  of  the 
colony.  Mary  Brewster,  Moae  Standiah,  and  Elizabeth  Wvnslow 
are  familiar  figures  in  the  gallery  of  New  England  worthies. 
Some  of  the  girls,  too,  are  distinguished  by  tradition,  and  all  of 
them  have  left  descendants  by  whom  their  memories  are  revered. 
Several  attained  to  great  age,  and  length  of  years  is  still  a 
peculiarity  of  life  in  these  states.  ElizabethHowland  died  at  eighty- 
one;  Mary  Cushman  lived  to  be  ninety,  and  resided  seventy-nine 
years  in  the  country  ;  Mary  Chilton  was  at  least  seventy  when 
she  died,  and  Constantia  Hopkins  was  old.  Brave  creatures  were 
these  staunch  women,  who  neither  quailed  before  the  tempest 
nor  fled  before  the  savage,  nor  shrunk  from  the  wilderness. 
Worthy  sharers  were  they  of  the  Pilgrims'  pains  and  toils.  As 
Englishmen  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  these  mothers  and  daughters, 
so  patient  under  privation,  so  enduring  amidst  bitter  trial.  They 
were  the  forerunners  of  that  vast  multitude  of  no  less  stout-hearted 
women,  who  ever  since,  and  especially  during  these  later  days^ 
have  gone  forth  into  the  desert  and  the  lonely  places,  with  their 
husbands,  their  fathers^  or  their  brothers,  cheerfully  casting  aside 
so  much  that  woman  especially  prizes — home  comforts,  sweet 
domestic  enjoyments,  freedom  from  fear  or  peril ;  and  amidst 
discomforts,  difficulties,  and  sacrifices,  whereof  home-living  people 
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have  DO  adequate  conception,  bave  helped  most  potentially  to 
build  up  on  the  firm  hsais  of  family  relationships,  our  great 
Colonial  empira 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  had  thus  bound  themselves  by  solemn 
compact  to  advance  God's  faith  in  a  new  world,  comprised  forty- 
three  men,  seven  young  servant  men,  eighteen  married  women, 
four  spinsters,  twenty- three  small  boys  and  lads,  and  seven  girls ; 
making  in  all  a  company  of  102  souls.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  self-exiled  Puritans  were  men  of  a  low  order  or  an  ascetic 
turn  of  mind.  Many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  were  highly 
educated,  of  great  ability,  of  good  birth,  and  of  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, such  men  as  would  be  welcomed  by  any  people,  and  carve 
out  for  themselves  anywhere  a  high  career. 

Now  that  they  have  fairly  reached  their  destination,  let  us 
look  at  the  prospect  before  them.  In  these  davs  when  men 
emigrate,  they  know  where  they  are  going  to  and  in  a  general 
way  what  to  expect  Emigration  agents  instruct  them  as  to 
their  movements ;  guide-books  tell  them  all  that  print  can  tell 
concerning  the  land  they  are  to  inhabit ;  they  find  on  their 
arrival  men  akin  in  colour  and  nationality  already  resident  there. 
To  some  extent  at  least  the  ground  is  broken  up.  But  in  1620 
the  first  English  colonists  enjoyed  none  of  these  advantages.  The 
land  before  them,  for  aught  they  knew,  might  never  have  been 
trodden  by  a  white  man.  It  might  be  stricken  with  disease,  or 
barbarized  by  brutal  men  ;  its  soil  might  be  unfruitful  and  its 
climate  fatal.  Winter's  bitterness  was  already  being  felt  Not  an 
inn,  nor  a  roof,  nor  any  token  of  shelter  could  be  seen  there. 
Ignorant  of  the  land,  ignorant  of  its  people,  full  of  vague  imagina- 
tive stories  about  the  wildness  and  ferocity  both  of  men  and 
beasts  there,  weary  and  cold  and  cheerless,  they  began  their  work 
of  colonization. 

The  first  day  after  the  anchor  fell  was  devoted  to  the  compact 
The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  though  the  need  for  action 
was  excessive,  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  in  their  eyes  was 
greater.  Under  all  circumstances,  even  when  beset  by  Indians 
and  threatened  with  starvation,  the  Pilgrims  observed  the  Lord's 
day  to  keep  it  holy. 

On  Monday  the  shallop,  a  large  boat  intended  for  exploratoiy 
purposes,  is  drawn  ashore.  The  people  landed  in  order  to  refresn 
themselves,  to  snuff  once  more  the  pleasant  fragrance  of 
the  woods  and  feel  beneath  them  the  solid  earth,  albeit  of 
another  world.  The  women,  both  young  and  old,  dedicated  the 
day  to  washing,  and  to  this  hour  Monday  is  the  favourite  washing 
day  in  New  England.  All  joined  in  this  work,  although  the 
weather  was  severe  and  the  toil  was  great ;  the  woman  of  gentle 
nurture  equally  with  her  of  humbler  birth,  took  part  in  the 
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household  duties  of  a  community  in  which  rank  had  no  place. 
Modern  colonists  who  find  so  much  in  those  far  southern  lands 
to  surprise  and  interest  them,  can  well  conceive  how  full  of  novel 
experience  and  incident  these  early  days  were.  The  sea-birds 
which  floated  carelessly  by  in  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay ; 
the  whales  that  came  plunging  in  fearless  ignorance  of  their  new 
oppressor  around  the  ship ;  the  "great  mussels,  very  fat  and  full 
of  sea-pearl,"  which  caused  grievous  sickness  to  all  who  ate  them  ; 
the  strange  foliage  of  the  trees  along  the  shore,  that  is  of  such  of 
them  as  winter  had  not  left  leafless,  all  charmed  by  their  novelty 
the  strangers.  Seventeen  days  of  precious  time  were  lost  in 
repairing  the  shallop.  Miles  Standish,  however,  with  a  soldier's 
impatience  of  delay,  set  forth  with  sixteen  chosen  men  on  an 
exploring  expedition.  This  party  had  an  eventful  and  exciting  time. 
They  were  well  armed,  and  provisioned  for  two  days  with  biscuits 
and  Holland  cheese ;  nor  was  **  a  little  bottle  of  aqvu  vitce**-^^ 
decent  euphemism  for  brandy,  forgotten,  in  order,  as  they  simply 
said,  that  they  might ''  give  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish."  They  met  a  few  Indians,  who  fled  before  the  pale-faced 
mtruders.  At  night  they  built  of  stakes  a  three-sided  hut  where 
a  fire  was  kept  burning,  with  sentinels  on  the  watch.  On  the 
following  day  when  it  snowed  and  blew  severely  they  found 
nothing  but  some  deserted  wigwams  and  baskets  of  corn,  a 
quantity  of  which  they  carried  away  for  purposes  of  seed,  and 
with  the  full  intention  of  making  the  owners  "  large  satisfaction" 
for  what  thev  took — a  promise  fulfilled  about  eight  months  after- 
wards The  large  size  of  the  ears  of  maize  astonished  and  pleased 
the  Pilgrims,  and  the  adventures  narrated  by  these  explorers 
after  their  return  helped  to  beguile  the  time  spent  in  repairing 
the  shallop. 

On  Dec.  4th,  the  first  burial  took  place.  Constant  wading 
in  the  water,  and  free  exposure  to  the  weather,  had  bred  many 
coughs  and  colds,  from  the  effects  of  which  several  of  the  sufferers 
never  recovered.  Shortly  after,  the  shallop  leaves  on  its  third 
exploring  expedition.  The  water  was  smooth  but  intensely  cold, 
so  much  so  that  the  spray  soon  made  their  clothes  "  like  coats  of 
iron.''  Nothing  noteworthy  happened  until  midnight  of  the  7th 
of  December,  when  a  "  great  and  hideous  cry"  being  heard,  the 
sentinel  called  out  "  to  arms,"  and  two  guns  were  fir^  off  The 
noise  however  was  but  the  howling  of  wolves  and  foxe&  "  After 
prayers,"  next  morning,  "  a  great  and  strong  cry  was  heard." 
One  came  running  in  shouting  "  Indians !  Indians  \'*  and  a  flight 
of  arrows  from  thirty  or  forty  of  these  people  fell  amongst  them. 
The  scattered  explorers  fly  to  their  guns.  Standish  fires  at  one 
large  Indian  behind  a  tree,  and  his  shot,  being  as  they  said 
"  directed  by  the  provident  hand  of  the  Most  High  God,"  hit 
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him  in  the  right  arm,  which  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  an  arrow 
from  the  quiver.  This  supposed  chief  being  wounded,  an  '^  extra- 
ordinary shriek"  arose  from  the  rest,  and  they  fled  ;  Standish  aad 
his  men  in  hot  pursuit  This  was  the  first  of  the  very  few 
encounters  the  Pilgrims  had  with  the  natives. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  they  were  still  sailing  along  the  coast^ 
a  storm  of  snow  and  rain  came  on,  and  the  gale  lashed  the  sea 
into  breakera  At  this  moment  the  rudder  of  the  frail  boat  gets 
smashed,  and  they  are  obliged  to  steer  her  with  two  oara. 
Kight  was  at  hand,  and  they  pressed  on  .all  sail  for  the  harbour. 
While  making  for  the  bay  the  mast  split  in  three  places^  and 
shipwreck  seemed  certain.  The  pilot  to  whom  they  trusted  for 
guidance  at  this  juncture  cried  out  ''Lord  be  merciful!  I 
never  saw  this  place  before,"  and  was  about  to  beach  the  shallop 
through  a  terrible  surf  when  one  of  the  steersmen  calls  out^ 
"About  with  you  if  you  are  men,  or  we  are  all  cast  away !" 
Oberlient  to  the  call  the  rowers  bend  to  their  work  with  eager 
energy,  and  at  last  get  under  the  lee  of  a  small  hill  at  the  end 
of  Clark's  Island,  where  wet,  cold,  and  feeble,  in  momentary  fear 
of  savages,  they  all  pass  a  miserable  night  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  again  the  boat  was  drawn  up,  all  needless  signs  of 
secular  toil  were  removed,  and  the  explorers  rested  from  their 
labours,  worshipping  God  under  the  noble  arches  of  the  forest. 
The  day  after,  they  passed  over  to  the  mainland.  The  locality 
seemed  suitable  for  settlement.  Five  days  later  the  Mayflower 
was  anchored  in  the  harbour  and  all  the  Pilgrims  had  landed 
on  the  now  famous  rock  of  New  Plymouth.  A  momentous 
incident  was  that  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  the  birth 
of  a  great  Republic.  Painters  have  vied  in  representing  the 
scene.  Historians  have  striven  eloquently  to  trace  out  the 
mighty  and  remote  issues  from  it.  Poets  have  celebrated  the 
event  in  sweetest  verse.  Nor  are  the  least  beautiful  of  the  many 
verses  that  have  been  inspired  by  the  theme  those  of  our  own 
tuneful  countrywoman,  Mrs.  HemanSi  beginning — 

^'  The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bcuiid  coast ; 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tost." 

During  the  eight  days'  absence  of  the  explorers,  death  had 
been  busy  amongst  the  Pilgrims  left  behind  in  the  Mayflower. 
Governor  Carver  lost  a  son.  Mrs.  Bradford  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  James  Chilton  and  William  Thompson,  thus 
early  in  their  career,  rested  from  their  labours. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  minutely  the  subsequent 
doings  of  the  colonists.     Once  landed,  their  first  solicitude  was 
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to  provide  Bhelter  for  themselves  during  the  rest  of  winter. 
Although  the  prospect  was  drear  enough  they  were  very  cheerful. 
From  first  to  last  we  read  of  no  repining.  They  look  at  all 
things  happily.  The  harbour  seems  to  them  "a  most  hopeful 
place,"  with  "  innumerable  store  of  fowl/'  and  "  most  excellent 
good  fish."  They  find  many  small  running  brooks  of  very  sweet 
water.  The  soil  is  a  spade's  depth  of  fine  black  mould,  and 
*'  fat  in  some  place&"  In  the  forest  are  more  trees  than  they 
can  nama  Many  kinds  of  herbs  are  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
housewives.  Among  other  discovered  resources  are  ''  great  store 
of  leeks  and  onions,  an  excellent  strong  kind  of  fiax  and  hemp ; 
great  store  of  soft  stone  and  pot  clay." 

Recourse  was  had  to  the  directing  power  of  prayer  before  the 
site  of  the  proposed  town  could  be  decided  on.  After  this 
"appeal  to  Divine  Providence"  had  been  made,  a  spot  was  chosen 
on  high  ground  where  much  land  was  already  cleared,  where  a 
very  sweet  brook  flowed  down  the  hill-side,  where  a  good 
harbour  for  the  shallop  existed  at  the  bottom,  and  where  they 
could  plant  their  guns  so  as  to  command  all  the  neighbourhood. 
Had  the  pilgrims  been  a  party  of  pioneer  Boer  farmers,  in  South 
Africa,  they  would  for  just  the  same  reasons  have  selected  such 
a  situation. 

More  than  a  month  elapsed  before  a  building  was  fit  to  be 
occupied  on  shore.  The  first  erected  was  the  **  common  house," 
where  all  met  for  worship,  and  where  the  men  met  for  business. 
Like  all  the  buildings  erected  there  for  several  years  this  edifice 
was  built  of  hewn  logs,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  clay. 
The  township  was  to  consist  in  the  main  of  a  street.  Nineteen 
family  lots,  each  being  reckoned  to  represent  five  souls,  were  to 
be  laid  out  on  either  side.  In  the  centre  a  fort  was  constructed, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  palisading.  But  months 
elapsed  before  any  of  the  dwelling  houses  were  ready,  and  only 
seven  were  finished  during  the  first  year.  Sickne&s  paralysed 
the  strong  arms,  and  subverted  the  stronger  wills  of  many  of  the 
colonists.  Their  constant  exposure  to  all  the  rigours  of  an  incle- 
ment season  produced  violent  coughs,  consumptive  and  rheumatic 
complaints.  Insufficient  food  did  not  help  to  mend  matters. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  men  and  women  had  drunk  beer 
in  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of  those  times,  but  the 
supplies  of  that  beverage  ran  low,  and  water  soon  became  their 
only  drink.  Eight  died  in  January ;  seventeen  in  February ; 
fourteen  in  March.  Bradford  says  of  this  period  of  trial  and 
bereavement — 

**  In  three  months  past  die  half  our  company— the  greater  part  in 
the  depth  of  winter — wanting  houses  and   other  comforts;  being 
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infected  with  the  scurvy  and  other  diBeases,  which  their  long  voyage 
and  uncomfortahle  condution  hrought  upon  them.  Of  a  hundred 
scarce  fifty  remain,  the  living  scarce  ahle  to  hury  their  dead ;  the 
well  not  sufficient  to  attend  the  sick,  there  heing  in  time  of  greatest 
distress  hut  six  or  seven,  who  spare  no  pains  to  help  tbem.  The  like 
sickness  fell  among  the  sailors,  so  as  almost  half  their  number  die 
before  they  sail." 

No  wonder  therefore  that  houses  were  not  built,  nor  fields 
planted,  while  death  thus  unsparingly  did  its  work.  The  wonder 
ifi  that  the  strong  hearts  of  the  Burvivors  bore  up  against  such 
crushing  trials,  and  that  they  did  not  turn  their  backs  upon  a 
shore  where  they  had,  it  is  true,  found  freedom,  but  found  it  at 
so  terrible  a  cost. 

To  many  English  colonists  in  these  modem  days  the  earlier 
experiences  of  the  Pilgrims  would  seem  lifelike  and  familiar. 
Those  first  years  were  a  time  of  toil,  privation,  and  struggle,  of 
such  struggles  as  happily  can  rarely  iall  to  the  lot  of  English 
immigrants  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Provisions  fast  got  scarce,  and  at  last  were  all  exhausted.  Not 
long  before  their  advent  a  pestilence  had  swept  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  left  it  shorn  of  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. Prevented  by  sickness  from  sowing  at  the  proper 
seedtime,  when  the  next  winter  came  the  stocks  of  food  brought 
from  Europe  were  consumed,  and  few  fresh  supplies  were  forth- 
coming. Not  that  the  surviving  immigrants  had  been  idle. 
Instinicted  by  the  Indians  they  had  planted  their  fields  with  the 
strange  seeds  of  the  maize  plant  Savage  agriculturists  consult 
the  laws  of  nature  even  more  exactly  than  do  our  own  farmer& 
In  South  Africa  the  natives  know  it  is  time  to  sow  when  the 
scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Kafir  Boom  tree  exhibit  their  vermilion 
splendour.  In  North  America  the  Indians  planted  their  com 
**  when  the  leaves  of  the  white  oak  were  as  big  as  the  ears  of  a 
mouse.''  Thus  in  both  hemispheres  we  find  barbarous  races. 
Ignorant  of  books,  scholarship,  and  science,  guided  in  their 
agrarian  avocations  by  the  infallible  teachings  of  nature. 
During  that  first  spring  twenty  acres  of  com,  and  six  acres  of 
barley  and  peas  were  planted ;  the  first  yielded  well,  the  latter 
produced  little,  as  the  sun  scorched  them  in  their  blossonL 
These  fields  had  been  enriched,  Indian  fashion,  by  putting  a 
fish  called  "  alewife^'  into  the  ground.  Cmde  as  this  idea  might 
be,  later  colonists  might  not  scorn  to  learn  from  these  pioneers 
this  simple  lesson  in  the  art,  and  this  practical  recognition  of 
the  value  of  artificial  fertilization.  Where  broad  acres  are 
abundant  and  easily  gotten,  the  importance  of  that  prosaic 
item — ^manure,  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Exactly  a  year  after  they  themselves  had  sighted  land  a  small 
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vessel,  the  Fortune,  brought  over  an  addition  of  about  thirty-five 
souls  to  the  little  settlement  When  the  craft  appeared,  making 
boldly  for  the  harbour,  the  small  battery  was  manned,  the 
emigrants  rushed  to  their  arms,  and  every  preparation  was  made 
to  resist  to  the  death  any  trespass  on  the  part  of  their  seeming 
aggressors.  Imagine  the  revulsion  of  joy  which  swept  the  bosoms 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  finding  that  their  apprehended  foes  were  old 
friends  and  beloved  relatives.  This  unlocked  for  joy  had  its 
darker  side,  however,  for  it  compelled  them  to  live  on  half 
allowance  for  at  least  six  months.  Winslow  says  he  saw  "  men 
stagger,  by  reason  of  faintness  for  want  of  food.''  Once  starva- 
tion would  have  extinguished  the  commuuity  had  not  the  timely 
arrival  of  friendly  fishermen  saved  them.  For  years  they  were 
subject  to  times  of  scarcity.  In  their  third  year  of  residence 
their  food  was  once  so  low  that  "  they  knew  not  at  night  where 
to  have  a  bit  in  the  morning."  History  records  a  tale  that  on 
one  occasion  the  Pilgrims  gathered  round  a  pint  of  com — the  only 
food  they  had — and  that  "  five  kernels''  fell  to  the  lot  of  each 
person.  Nor  is  this  story  an  exaggeration.  For  some  months 
they  were  wholly  destitute  of  corn.  When  their  Indian  firiends 
joined  them,  a  bit  of  fish  and  a  cup  of  spring  water  were  all  that 
their  hospitable  hands  could  ofier.  Cattle  were  not  introduced 
until  the  settlement  was  three  years  old. 

This  dearth  of  food  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the 
system  of  common  property  recognised  at  the  outset.  When  they 
left  home,  each  of  the  emigrants,  no  matter  what  his  station  or 
what  his  possessions^  gave  up  his  individuality  as  a  proprietor^ 
and  threw  all  he  had  into  the  common  treasury.  No  man  had 
property  of  his  own,  except  as  an  integral  part  of  the  society. 
No  man  worked  for  himself  save  in  so  far  as  he  represented  the 
community. 

It  is  a  result  by  which  our  modem  colonists  may  well  be  in- 
structed, that  this  system  led  to  "  grievous  discontents"  and  to 
great  evils.  There  was  a  lack  of  that  strong  direct  interest 
which  personal  propertv  and  personal  advantage  alone  create. 
There  were  undoubtedly  men  amongst  that  band  who  would 
work  as  heartily  for  the  whole  as  they  would  for  themselves. 
But  there  were  others  who  wanted  a  stronger  impulse  to  eflFort 
and  to  labour  than  the  observance  of  such  an  unselfish  principle 
supplied.  At  any  rate  it  is  enough  to  know  that  from  the  spring 
of  1623,  when  it  was  agreed  that  each  family  should  work  for  itself, 
and  when  land  was  parcelled  out  accordingly,  no  want  of  food  was 
felt ;  "  that  even  women  and  children  went  into  the  fields  to 
work  ;"  that  cultivated  lands  spread  and  flocks  multiplied,  and 
that  soon  the  supply  of  corn  was  so  great  that  the  Indians 
abandoned  tillage  and  betook  themselves  entirely  to  hunting, 
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depending  for  their  supplies  of  corn  upon  their  European  friends 
and  neighbours. 

No  fact  is  more  remarkable  in  the  early  history  of  the  New 
England  States  than  the  peaceful  relations  which  for  more  than 
fifty  years  were  maintained,  with  scarce  a  break,  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Indians.  On  the  morning  of  March  16  a  tall, 
straight,  dusky  man,  of  lofty  bearing  and  manly  speech,  marched 
confidently  into  the  village  and  called  out  ''  Welcome,  English- 
men/' This  was  Samoset,  a  Sagamore  living  near  the  Penobscot, 
and  at  that  time  a  visitor  with  the  neighbouring  Massasoit.  His 
reception  was  as  hearty  as  his  welcome  had  been  frank.  They 
fed  him  with  biscuits,  butter,  and  pudding,  nor  did  these  stern 
moral  Puritans,  in  days  when  teetotalism  was  unknown  though 
temperance  might  be  practised,  shrink  from  seasoning  this 
repast  with  strong  water.  This  friendly  visit  was  the  fore- 
runner of  an  early  interview  with  the  chief  Massasoit,  the  nearest 
and  most  important  Sagamore.  This  excellent  savage  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  new-comers  as  an  additional 
safeguard  against  the  pretensions  of  his  powerful  foes  the  Narra- 
gansetts.  But  though  self-interest  might  have  much  to  do  with 
his  friendliness,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  he  was  ever  the  staunch 
and  tried  ally  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  At  the  conference  between 
him  and  the  chief  elders  held  on  the  22nd  of  March,  the  follow- 
ing articles  of  treaty  were  solemnly  concluded  and  as  faithfully 
observed  through  after  years : — 

*'  1.  That  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  should  injure  or  do  hurt  to  any 
of  our  people. 

'*  2.  That  if  any  of  his  did  hurt  to  any  of  ours,  he  should  send  the 
offender  that  we  might  punish  him. 

"  3.  That  if  any  of  our  tools  were  taken  away  when  our  people  were 
at  work,  he  should  cause  them  to  be  restored,  and  if  ours  did  harm  to 
any  of  his,  we  would  do  the  like  to  him. 

"4.  If  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  we  would  aid  him :  if  any 
did  war  against  us,  he  should  aid  us. 

'^  5.  He  should  send  to  his  neighbour  confederates  to  certify  them 
of  this,  that  they  might  not  wrong  us,  but  might  likewise  be  comprised 
in  the  conditions  of  peace. 

"  6.  That  when  their  men  came  to  us,  they  should  leave  their  bows 
and  arrows  behind  them,  as  we  should  our  pieces  when  we  came  to 
them. 

'*  7.  That  doing  this,  King  James  would  esteem  of  him  as  his  friend 
and  ally." 

This  treaty  was  renewed  in  1 639  and  again  in  1 662.  While 
Massasoit  lived  it  was  never  broken.  His  successor,  Philip,  broke 
it  in  1675,  when  other  influences  came  into  play ;  but  for  fifty 
years  it  was  observed  to  the  letter.     Only  once,  in  1622,  had 
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the  Pilgrims  of  New  Plymouth  real  reason  to  fear  mischief  from 
the  Indians.     Canonicos,  Sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  during 
that  year  sent  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  up  in  the  skin  of  a  rattle- 
snake, as  a  pledge  of  his  hostility.     Governor  Bradford  sent  it 
back  filled  with  powder  and  shot,  and  the  Indian  chief  shrank 
from  an  encounter  with  the  possessors  of  missiles  so  terrible.   In 
1657  the  only  "  Indian  war*  deserving  of  the  name  that  marked 
the  early  history  of  the  settlements,  took  place  in  another  and 
more  western  New  England  State.     The  JPequods,  one  of  the 
most  warlike  and  numerous  tribes  iu  that  country,  had  long 
shown  a  hostile  spirit  towards  the  English.     In  1637,  after  a 
succession  of  murders  had  aroused  the  anger  and  called  for  the 
retaliation  of  the    peaceably  disposed    settlers,   these   people 
sought  to  league  together  the  Narragansetts,  the  Mohegans,  and 
other  powerful  nations  against  the  European  colonists,  and  to 
seek  by  a  predatory  and  murderous  system  of  warfare  to  drive 
them  into  the  sea.     Through  the  intrepid  interference  of  odo 
Boger  Williams,  the  noblest- hearted  apostle  of  liberty  America 
ever  saw,  the  alliance  was  prevented.     The  Pequods  were  there- 
fore left  single-handed  to  carry  out  their  project  They  numbered 
at  least  seven  hundred  warriors,  and  the  colonists  of  Connecticut 
could  with  difficulty  muster  two  hundred  fighting  men.     Still 
repeated  acts  of  bloodshed  and  aggression  could  no  longer  be 
borne  with  impunity,  and  an  expedition  was  planned.  Immediate 
war  was  decreed.  A  whole  night  was  passed  in  earnest  prayer,  in 
which  the  departing  patriots  took  part.     The  little  army  con- 
sisted of  eighty  men  under  the  command  of  one  John  Mason,  who 
received  the  benediction  of  the  venerable  pastor  before  he  started. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  age  and  the  men,  that  when  once  their 
minds  were  bent  on  war — when  once  they  felt  that  "  the  Lord," 
the  God  of  Battles,  was  with  them,  they  went  to  their  work  with 
a  stern  resolve  to  smite  their  enemies  hip  and   thigh.     No 
temporizing  work  was  this  they  entered  on  ;  no  patched-up  peace 
were  they  prepared  to  make.     After  a  day's  sailing  through  the 
deep  reaches  of  that  indented  coast,  they  rested  over  the  Sabbath  ; 
nor  life  nor  death  was  suffered  to  disturb  the  sanctity  of  that 
day.     Their  Narragansett  allies  mistrusted  the  capacity  of  that 
small  band   to  deal  with  such  a    foe,   and  retired   from  any 
active  share  in  the  undertaking.     The  Pequods,  elated  with 
hopes  of  certain  triumph,  sang  their  war  songs  in  the  ears  of  their 
invaders.    Thev  were  ensconced  in  a  fortified  place,  from  whence 
their  bows  ana  arrows,  never  yet  drawn  vainly,  were  to  mow 
down  the  ranks  of  the  rash  aggressors.    Two  hours  before  dawn 
the  attack  was  made.     We  can  well  imagine  how  these  men  who 
had  braved  the  mysterious  sea  and  borne  unheard-of  sacrifices 
for  liberty's  sake,  would  buckle  up  their  energies  to  a  deadly 
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combat.  They  knew  that  if  they  failed  savage  vengeance 
would  await  their  helpless  families.  Awoke  by  the  baying  of  a 
dog  the  Indians  rush  to  their  feet  and  let  fly  their  arrows  at  the 
palefaces.  But  it  was  useless ;  step  by  step  these  iron-hearted 
men  pushed  on.  Their  guns  dealt  death  out  pitilessly.  Still 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  wigwams  made  the  task  of 
conquest  slow  and  difficult  ''  We  must  bum  them  out !"  cried 
the  leader,  and  he  threw  a  firebrand  into  one.  The  English 
formed  a  chain  round  the  place,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
settlement  was  ablaze.  Thus  embarrassed  and  beset,  the  Indians 
were  shot  down  easily;  none  were  spared.  As  the  Israelites 
slew  the  Amalekites,  so  did  the  Pilgrims  slay  the  Pequods.  In 
an  hour  six  hundred  of  them  had  perished  and  only  two  English- 
men had  fallen.  When  morning  dawned  three  hundred  more 
warriors  came  confidently  up  from  the  other  fort ;  aghast  at  the 
scene  of  carnage  which  met  their  astonished  eyes,  they  tore  their 
hair  and  beat  the  ground ;  they,  too,  were  swept  down.  •  Before 
many  days  were  over  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  of  that  Pequod 
tribe  was  left  behind  ! 

The  civil  government  of  the  settlement  was  simple  enough. 
It  was  self-created.  Although  the  .colony  existed  nominally  by 
virtue  of  a  royal  charter  granted  to  the  English  Company,  its 
being  and  its  organization  were  equally  the  work  of  the  settlers. 
The  verv  immensity  of  the  concessions  made  to  the  grantees  in 
Englana  caused  them  to  be  neglected.  Like  all  things  acquired 
too  cheaply,  the  gift  was  little  valued.  Moreover,  an  ocean  rolled 
between  the  drones  at  home  and  the  busy  bees  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  So  the  Pilgrims  were  left  to  their  own  contrivings. 
The  charter  became  a  dead  letter,  and,  in  course  of  time,  the 
English  Company  was  bought  out.  These,  too,  were  stirring 
times  in  Europe.  King  and  parliament  had  other  work  on  hand 
nearer  home,  than  the  petty  anairs  of  an  obscure  band  of  fugitives. 
It  was  another  of  the  happy  chances  that  £Etvoured  the  PUgrims 
from  the  outset  of  their  enterprise,  that  no  foreign  interference — 
no  imperial  supervision — marred  the  natural  growth  of  the  edifice 
it  was  their  mission  to  build.  Amidst  neglect  and  obscurity, 
stone  by  stone  they  reared  the  foundations  of  that  vast  Bepublic^ 
and,  unseen  by  the  Old  World,  laid  deep,  and  firm,  and  wide  the 
roots  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Universal  sufirage  has  prevailed  in  New  England  from  the 
earliest  days.  Every  "  brother  "  had  a  vote.  For  eighteen  years 
the  whole  body  of  male  inhabitants  constituted  the  legislature 
A  governor  was  chosen  bv  the  common  voice,  and,  after  a  year 
or  two,  seven  "  assistants '  were  appointed  to  help  him.  At  first 
the  people,  in  conclave  assembled,  determined  all  questions  of 
dvil  polity  and  decided  all  judicial  causes.    As  there  were  only 
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300  souls  ia  the  colony  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  it  was  long  before 
the  growth  of  population  rendered  this  system  inconvenient. 
Gradually,  however,  a  dififerent  arrangement  became  necessary. 
In  1629  two  hundred  new  settlers  from  England,  under  a  new 
charter  from  King  Charles,  arrived  at  Salem.  The  year  after 
that  1500  souls  were  taken  over,  many  of  whom  were  men  of 
great  attainments,  good  birth,  \ssge  fortune,  and  high  scholar* 
ship — men  whose  steps  were  led  westward  solely  by  a  yearning 
for  greater  purity  of  faith  and  freer  exercise  of  conscience. 
Settlements  were  soon  formed  at  Weymouth,  at  Bhode  Island, 
at  Newhaven,  and  at  many  other  spots  familiar  enough  to  persons 
acquainted  with  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Con- 
necticut. Although  originally  there  was  no  limit  set  to  the 
tenancy  of  the  governor's  oiBSce,  it  came  at  last  to  be  the  subject 
of  annual  election.  Before  long  it  was  found  impossible  for  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  work  of  government.  Representatives  had  to  be 
appointed,  deputies  selected,  and  thus  slowly  and  without  effort, 
as  the  plant  grows  from  the  seed,  the  form  and  machinery  of  an 
Executive,  under  the  sole  control  of  an  elective  legislature,  came 
into  being. 

But  whatever  numbers  were  added  unto  them,  whatever 
changes  in  their  form  of  government  were  introduced,  the  grand 
central  principle  was  never  forgotten  or  abandoned.  Beligion 
was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  labours.  Those  fervent 
Calvinists  sought  to  establish  a  theocracy,  a  state  in  which  the 
simple  laws  of  Qod,  as  set  forth  in  His  Word,  should  be  the  only 
rule  of  action.  From  the  outset,  all  possibility  of  priestly  rule 
was  guarded  against  The  elect — Cfod's  chosen  people — ^who 
had  felt  by  experience  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Triune 
Deity  in  their  hearts,  were  the  ordained  and  divinely  appointed 
rulers  of  the  land.  Finding  themselves  at  last  in  a  country  where 
they  could  give  fullest  effect  and  form  to  their  idea  of  a  covenauted 
people,  they  made  this  religion  of  theirs  the  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple of  their  public  and  private  life.  Nothing  was  done  without 
prayer.  God  s  help  was  sought  in  everything.  Men's  conduct 
was  judged  by,  and  rigidly  conformed  to.  Biblical  standards. 
Not  that  the  Pilgrims  were  an  over-grim  or  a  morose  people. 
They  held  life  as  God's  good  gift,  and  enjoyed  it  in  their  own 
fashion  accordingly.  They  had  their  rejoicings  and  their  merry- 
makings, nor,  to  their  ardent  and  naturally  devout  natures^  were 
the  offices  and  obligations  of  religion  irksome  or  oppressive. 

Some  of  the  primitive  customs  and  quaint  conceits  of  these 
old  colonists  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  They  were  amazingly 
fond  of  turning  anagrams,  and  that  too  on  the  most  solemn 
subjects.     They  made  prayer  a  study,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
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reduced  it  to  a  system,  if  not  a  Bcience.  They  were  a  very 
moral  and  sweet-lived  people.  One  old  writer,  who  says  he  is 
held  "  a  very  sociable  man/'  thanks  God  that  he  has  lived  for 
twelve  years  in  a  colony  of  many  thousand  English  without  having 
heard  one  oath  sworn,  or  seen  one  man  drunk,  nor  in  that  period 
did  he  hear  of  more  than  three  people  guilty  of  grosser  delin- 
quencies. It  was  said  that  "  as  Ireland  will  not  brook  venomous 
beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile  persons  or  loose  livers."  Much 
of  this  singular  morality  was  probably  due  to  the  zealous  labours 
of  the  many  able  ministers  who  left  their  comfortable  livings  or 
their  scholarly  seclusions  in  Europe  in  order  to  breathe  freer  air 
and  to  do  better  work  in  God's  vineyard  over  the  Atlantic.  Of 
these  ''  shining  lights "  let  us  name  the  apostolic  Eliot,  who  for 
forty-four  years  went  about  praying  and  preaching  like  a  second 
Paul,  amongst  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  gentiles ;  the 
impassioned  Norton,  who  was  not  only  a  fervent  preacher,  but  a 
learned  student  and  a  wise  statesman ;  the  devout  and  meek 
Cotton,  to  whose  tenacious  Calvinism  the  colony  owed  much  of 
its  coherence  and  strength ;  the  young  and  eloquent  Davenport, 
who  was  said  to  be  "  old  when  young,  such  was  his  gravity  of 
behaviour ;  and  young  when  old,  such  was  the  quickness  of  his 
endowments  ;''  and  many  other  illustrious  worthies,  whose  names 
are  cherished  as  household  words  by  the  hearths  and  in  the  homes 
of  their  descendants. 

In  1636  Sir  Henry  Vane  visited  the  colony,  and  was  made 
governor.  His  assumption  of  this  office  excited  the  attention  of 
other  English  nobles,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  for  them 
hereditary  power  and  dignity  in  the  new  country.  Happily  for 
democratic  institutions  in  America,  this  attempt  was  subverted, 
and  in  1 643  the  several  colonies  of  England  bound  themselves 
together  by  a  federal  union  for  common  protection  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  the  south  and  the  French  in  the 
north ;  for  security  against  the  tribes  of  savages  around,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  "  liberties  of  the  gospel  in  purity  and  peace." 

And  here  we  may  bring  this  slight  historical  sketch  to  a  close. 
It  may  however  be  well  to  notice  a  few  points  wherein,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  British  colonists  of  these  later  days  may  find  light 
to  guide  them. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  conspicuous  above  all  for  their  love 
of  abstract  liberty.  That  was  the  grand  impulse  which  moved 
them  westward.  They  saw  at  home  a  fettered  Church  and  a 
tongue-tied  nation.  They  saw  in  America  a  free  church  and  a 
free  people.  They  felt  at  home  bound  to  rules  of  action  against 
which  their  consciences  revolted,  and  dogged  at  every  turn  by  the 
barriers  of  prescription  or  the  mandates  of  the  despot  They 
knew  that  in  that  far  western  land  conscience  would  spurn  all 
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bonds,  and  action  might  defy  all  noxious  rules.  So,  guided  by 
that  presiding  Power  which  "  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
as  we  will,"  they  went  forth  charged  with  the  special  purpose  of 
holding  fast  the  right  they  had  so  dearly  won.  It  should  be 
marked,  however,  that  their  liberty  was  well  ordered  and  wisely 
measured.  Tbey  sought  no  vain  licence ;  they  wanted  no  exemp- 
tion from  social  or  domestic  obligationa  They  styled  themselves  a 
free  community  in  the  solemn  covenant  of  Ood,  and  to  their 
honour  be  it  said,  that  no  covenant  was  ever  better  held  than  that. 
Sin,  as  we  have  seen,  they  punished  ;  immorality  was  scouted 
from  their  midst  and  made  the  subject  of  pains  and  penalties 
such  as  in  these  days  no  European  society,  however  much  priest- 
bound  or  king-oppressed,  would  tolerate.  They  had  come  forth 
to  win  liberty,  but  it  was  liberty  to  associate  themselves  under 
such  a  form  of  government,  such  rules  of  society,  as  might 
most  conduce  to  their  spiritual  welfare  and  the  honour  of  the  Most 
High  God.  How  many  of  England's  later  colonists  can  say  as 
could  those  first  expatriated  exiles,  that  in  gaining  freedom 
they  had  gained  also  in  morality,  in  social  purity,  and  in  Christian 
organization  !  How  many  of  them  can  say  that  they  left  home 
not  to  advance  their  fortunes,  not  to  make  money  or  to  better 
their  position  socially,  but  to  advance  "  the  faith  as  it  has  been 
delivered  unto  them,^'  and  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word  to  do  honour 
to  king  and  country. 

These  early  settlers  were  also  remarkable  for  their  just  dealings 
with  the  natives.  Although  sorely  tempted  by  opportunity 
and  by  provocations,  the  Pilgrims  never  swerved  jfrom  their 
original  intention  "  to  prosecute  the  hopeful  work  which  teudeth 
to  the  reducing  and  conversion  of  such  savages  as  remain  wander- 
ing in  desolation  and  distress  to  civil  society  and  Christian 
religion."  One  of  their  weightiest  reasons  for  emigrating,  as  set 
forth  by  Governor  Bradford,  was  that  they  were  "  stirred  by  an 
inward  zeal  and  great  hope  of  laying  some  foundation  or  making 
way  for  propagating  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  the  remote  ends 
of  the  earth.''  The  original  seal  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
bore  the  figure  of  an  American  Indian,  with  the  motto  "  Come 
over  and  help  us."  From  the  first  they  approached  the  Indians 
in  the  friendliest  manner.  They  cared  neither  to  despoil  nor  to 
oppress  the  native  dwellers  on  the  soil.  They  paid  scrupulously 
for  whatever  they  took  from  the  Indians.  Some  of  their  noblest 
hearted  ministers  gave  up  their  lives  to  the  work  of  converting  and 
reclaiming  these  wandering  races.  Whatever  treaties  or  engage- 
ments they  entered  into  were  rigidly  observed.  They  taught  the 
Indians  the  value  of  an  Englishman's  word,  the  worth  of  aa 
Englishman's  friendship,  and  they  have  left  to  all  other  English- 
men  who    may  essay  to  colonize   lands  already  occupied  by 
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barbarians,  a  singular  proof  how  wise  is  a  just,  conciliatory^  and 
pacific  policy  in  dealing  with  savage  races. 

Not  less  were  the  POgrims  notable  for  fixity  of  purpose.  They 
had  won  by  dint  of  great  sacrifices  the  precious  boon  of  liberty, 
and  they  were  resolved  to  hold  it  Calvinists  in  religion,  they 
were  determined  that  Calvinism  should  be  the  dominant  faith  of 
their  community.  Charges  of  intolerance  have  often  been  brought 
against  these  people.  It  is  said  that  they  were  as  bad  as  their 
oppressors ;  it  is  said  that  they  were  as  bitterly  opposed  to  those 
who  differed  from  them,  and  as  unscrupulous  in  compelling 
conformity,  and  punishing  dissent,  as  the  prelatic  tyrants  from 
whose  reach  they  had  fled.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  these  charges 
there  is  a  large  measure  of  justice  and  many  grains  of  truth. 
The  Pilgrims  did  not  hesitate  to  put  down  and  to  punish 
clamorous  dissenters.  Against  the  Quakers  they  were  particularly 
bitter.  Four  of  that  then  proscribed  but  ever  irrepressible  sect 
were  hanged;  many  were  publicly  whipped;  several  were 
banished.  Some  of  their  laws  to  the  modern  temper  seem 
simply  horrible  in  their  intolerance  and  severity.  In  these  days 
no  one  could  venture  to  extenuate  such  acts  of  cruelty,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Pilgrims  were  born  and  bred  and 
lived  in  an  age  when  such  things  were  the  common  occurrences 
of  life.  Men  then  suffered  in  all  countries  for  religion's  saka 
To  estimate  these  events  rightly  we  should  try  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  times  and  amongst  the  scenes  where  they  happened. 
The  Pilgrims,  good  people  though  they  might  be  and  were,  could 
not  boast  any  supernatural  exemption  from  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature  or  the  effects  of  association.  Moreover,  we  can 
never  forget  that  in  their  small  community  disunion  would  have 
been  ruin.  Had  they  in  those  early  years  of  stniggle  and 
difficulty  been  split  into  factions  and  divided  by  religious  dif- 
ferences, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  colonies 
would  have  been  broken  up  and  the  commonwealth  have  ceased 
to  be.  The  leaders  of  the  party  felt  that  their  existence  and 
their  liberties  depended  upon  their  unity  and  cohesion,  and 
treated  all  strife-makers  and  mischief-mongers  as  traitors  to  the 
common  weal.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  state,  that  at  a  time  when 
thousands  of  victims  were  being  put  to  death  in  Qreat  Britain 
and  in  Europe  on  charges  of  sectarianism  or  witchcraft,  the 
number  so  dealt  with  in  Massachusetts  was  singularly  small,  and 
that  State  was  the  first  civilized  government  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  for  offences  of  that  character. 

Lastlv,  and  the  lesson  is  one  which  may  have  its  value  for  all 
of  us,  tne  Pilgrims  were  under  all  circumstances  contented^- 
contented  with  their  lot — contented  with  the  land  of  their 
adoption.    We  know  that  that  lot  was  one  of  starvation,  hanger, 
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coldy  and  peril.  We  know  that  the  land  they  went  to  occupy 
was  a  land  of  bleak  solitudes,  angry  gales,  and  homeless  wastes. 
Not  one  familiar  beast  grazed  upon  the  hills,  nor  oue  friendly 
face  waited  for  them  upon  the  shore.  But  it  was  the  land  they 
had  chosen  to  abide  in,  and  however  hardly  nature  treated 
them,  however  sorely  their  faith  was  tried,  they  never  once 
repined.  Seasons  might  be  perplexing,  crops  might  fail, 
supplies  run  short,  but  their  confidence  in  the  future  never  flagged, 
nor  did  their  afifection  for  the  new  soil  fail.  Strong  within  them 
stirred  the  hope  of  a  grand  future ;  bright  before  their  eyes  ever 
grew  the  vision  of  the  nation  that  was  to  be.  Their  loyal  hearts, 
true  amidst  all  changes  to  their  motherland,  saw  in  the  distance 
arising  a  new  England  full  of  the  old  one's  virtues,  yet  freed 
from  her  faults ;  an  England  larger,  wider,  nobler  in  all  senses, 
than  the  one  they  had  left,  but  yet  a  part  of  the  parent  nation, 
sharing  in  her  glory  and  still  bearing  her  name. 

It  is  to  this  spirit  of  contentedness,  to  this  unalterable  belief 
in  the  future  of  America,  unshaken  through  the  shocks  of  so 
manv  ages,  that  that  great  Republic  owes  its  present  grandeur. 
Against  such  a  sentiment,  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  a  colonial 
people,  nothing  adverse  can  contend.  It  has  worked  wonders  in 
America  exceeding  all  that  history  has  described  or  imagination 
pictured.  These  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  bequeathed  to  their 
descendants,  of  whom  many  families  number  more  than  a  thousand 
souls,  not  merely  such  a  Republic  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
elsewhere,  but  a  spirit  of  energy  and  of  resoluteness  that  has 
worked  on  steadily  for  empire.  That  spirit  has  little  by  little 
carried  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  onward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  it  has  hewn  down  those  interminable  backwoods,  it  has 
covered  with  corn-fields  those  boundless  prairies;  it  has  crowded 
rivers  with  racing  steamboats,  and  spread  over  a  continent  larger 
than  Europe  a  network  of  railways.  It  has  delved  into  the  moun- 
tains and  brought  to  light  their  treasures,  it  has  sent  abroad  to  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  the  white-sailed  messengers  of  American  com- 
merce ;  it  has  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  made 
California  first  the  treasury,  and  then  the  garden  of  the  world; 
and  it  has  now  bound  the  ancient  East  and  the  younger  West 
by  steamships  which  traverse  the  vast  Pacific  from  Australia  to 
Japan,  and  by  a  railroad  which  brings  without  a  break  to  New 
York,  the  people  and  the  products  of  San  Francisco. 

But  beyond  any  of  these  material  conquests,  the  spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims  has  been  a  resistless  moral  power  in  the  history  of  that 
western  world.  It  has  given  birth  to  new  forms  of  thought,  new 
expressions  of  speech,  new  principles  of  philosophy,  new  maxims 
and  examples  of  social  economy,  new  phases  of  domestic  life. 
It'  has  completed  the  only  perfect  example  of  a  State  where 
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freedom,  equality,  and  opportunity,  are  the  common  heritage  of 
all.  It  has  established  a  government  so  strong  that  no  European 
power  dare  lightly  rouse  its  antagonism,  while  the  mother  country, 
overshadowed  by  this  her  eldest  daughter,  shrinks  from  a  rupture 
with  that  people  as  from  the  direst  calamity  that  could  befall 
her.  It  has  proved  equal  to  the  task  of  carrying  on  to  its 
final  and  foredetermined  issue  the  mightiest  civil  war  of  which 
history  tells,  and  it  has  stamped  out  the  curse  of  slavery  from  its 
soil  at  incredible  sacrifices  and  with  inflexible  will.  Such  is  the 
fruit  borne  by  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 


Art.  II. — Greek  Democracy. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  Professor  Dr.  Ernst  Curtius. 
Translated  by  Adolphus  Wiluam  Ward,  M.A.  Vol.  iii. 
London :  Richard  Bentley,  New  Burlington  Street.     1 870. 

THE  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  Greek  history  and 
the  general  interest  felt  in  it  are  facts  which  demand  atten- 
tion, and  may  even  be  regarded  with  admiration  and  surprise. 
It  is  not  only  the  precocious  grandeur  of  that  civilization  which 
is  here  thrust  upon  the  view,  a  civilization  in  miniature  seemingly, 
whether  we  regard  the  couple  of  hundred  odd  years  it  endured, 
or  the  narrow  extent  of  country  over  which  it  was  spread,  but 
our  attention  is  still  more  directed  to  the  tone  and  colour  of  mind 
which  characterizes  an  age  in  which  Qreek  culture  should  be  thus 
appreciated.  The  large  proportion  of  educated  men  over  whom 
classical  literature  has  early  established  its  influence,  and  still 
more  those  finer  minds  which  have  made  classical  genius  their 
own,  interpenetrated  and  moulded  inwardly  by  the  artistic 
Qreek  spirit — for  these  all  that  has  to  do  with  Greece  possesses 
an  especial  interest. 

Men  of  large  thought  generally,  whether  especially  wedded  to 
antiquity  or  not,  gaze  with  mingled  wonder  and  admiration  on  a 
civilization  which,  existing  more  than  2000  years  before  our  own 
age,  nevertheless  vies  with  the  modern  time  in  cultivation  and  finish; 
which  was  the  production  of  two  or  three  generations,  and  which 
lasted  but  two  or  three  generations  more,  but  which  has  none  the 
less  left  behind  it  more  monuments  of  itself  than  any  other  age, 
and  more  than  any  other  accomplished  the  readjustment  of  the 
history  of  the  globe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  appear  as 
"  barbarians ;"  they  are  quite  destitute  of  "  ideas ;"  they,  as  it  were, 
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set  one's  teeth  on  edge  ;  they  ofifend  against  the  sensibilities  of 
the  higher  culture.     Moreover,  if  the  facts  of  Roman  history  are 
less  interesting,  the  historical  narrative  must  also  be  allowed  to 
be  inferior.     The  history  of  freedom  and  of  victory  at  Rome  is 
familiar  to  most  men  only  in  the  smooth  but  less  stirring  recital 
of  Livy.     But  the  Greek  historians  contrive  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion and  enlist  the  sympathies  whether  of  the  child  or  of  the  man. 
That  pai-t  of  the  history  of  Greece  which  Mr.  Ward  brings 
before  us  in  his  third  volume  of  Dr.  Curtius'  narrative  must  be 
especially  familiar  and  interesting  to  all.     It  is  the  part  which 
we  have  all  read  from  our  childhood  in  the  pages  of  the  illus- 
trious Thucydides.     Starting  with  the  zenith  of  Athenian  power 
and  prosperity,  and  the  consequent  jealousy  and  quarrel  against 
her  on  the  part  of  the  other  Greek  states,  Thucydides  describes 
in  detail  the  movement  of  her  resistance  and  of  her  defeat,  ^nd 
the  parallel  movement  which  of  necessity  supervened,  or  the 
movement  of  deterioration  and  ruin  in  the  entire  Greek  nation- 
ality.     Yet   never  does  Athens  show   more  wonderfully  than 
durin?  this  period.      The  devotion  and  energy  of  her  citizens, 
the  diring  originality  of   her  schemes,  and  the  inexhaustible 
variety  of  the  resources  which  supported  them,  above  all,  the 
power  of  speedy  recovery  from  disaster  which  she  displays,  con- 
tinually excite  our  surprise.     Those  who   have    followed    Dr. 
Curtius'  History  as  presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Ward  through  its 
two  first  volumes  will  eagerly,  we  make  no  doubt,  look  for  this 
new  volume.     Nor  will  they  find  here  a  treatment  less  bold  and 
original  than  before.     History,  in  Dr.  Curtius'  hands,  is  refresh- 
ingly constructive.    His  book  is  not  merely,  not  at  all  in  its 
spirit  and  object,  a  mere  criticism  on  history.     Moreover,  in  this 
construction,  he  inclines  to  the  side  of  belief  in  his  ancient 
authorities,  so  that  his  history  errs,  if  anything,  on  this  side,  and 
the  imagination  does  not  create  its  own  facts  on  the  slender 
basis  of  linguistic  hypothesis,  or  inscriptions,  or  vases.     This  also 
naturally  prejudices  us  in  his  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last 
contribution  to  Greek  history  had  been  eminently  critical,  it  was 
upon  his  critical  and  judicial  passages  that  Mr.  Grote  had  spent 
most  labour,  and  it  was  in  these  that  he  achieved  his  most 
brilliant  results.      It  may  even    be  maintained  that  in  the 
existing  condition  of  Greek  historical  research,  criticism  was  a 
sine  qu&  non,  and  critical  power  the  principal  desideratum  in  a 
Greek  historian.      Thus  there  is  a  diiference  in  the  mode  of 
handling  throughout  between  the  two  historians.     But  this  is 
especially  important  to  notice  in  the  portion  of  Greek  history 
which  we  have  under  review.    The  Athenian  democracy  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Curtius ;  Mr.  Grote  did  not  so  much  describe  as 
apologize  for  it    It  is,  again,  the  picture  of  Greek  civilization 
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which  Dr.  Curtias  presents  to  our  imagination  :  Mr.  Qrote  rather 
challenged  our  judgment  upon  it  Hence  the  two  historiam 
diverge  rather  than  conflict  But  it  would  not  be  a  task  devoid 
of  interest  to  gauge  and  correct  the  one  by  tlie  other,  and  the 
period  of  the  Feloponnesian  War  would  be  almost  the  crucial 
test.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trust  which  must,  on  the  whole^ 
be  reposed  in  the  impartial  record  of  Thucvdides  enables  us  to 
postulate  that  every  true  theory  must  tally  with  the  facts  he 
records,  and  be  at  least  deducible  from  them.  It  is  this  last  pre- 
rogative  which  gives  to  our  period  its  special  character.  Enoueh 
has  been  advanced  to  show  why  peculiar  general  interest  should 
attach  to  this  third  volume  of  Dr.  Curtius'  History.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  English  readers  should  allow  Mr.  Ward  a  fair 
share  of  gratitude  for  Uie  pleasure  the  work  of  Dr.  Curtius  may 
afford  them.  This  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  we  give  the 
judgment  deliberately  and  advisedly,  the  only  Qerman  work 
which  has  not  lost  materially  by  translation. 

Democracy  was  universally  the  form  of  government  which 
belonged  to  a  Oreek  state  in  its  complete  development  It  is  indeed 
usual  to  divide  Oreek  states  into  oligarchies  and  democracies,  and 
to  insist  much  upon  this  division,  which  is  indeed  useful  as  dis- 
tinguishing sharply  between  the  two  conflicting  national  spirits 
which  divided  Oreece,  but  there  is  here,  nevertheless,  no  real  and 
essential  difference  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  state  itsel£ 
Several  considerations  support  this  view ;  for  example,  Aristotle 
in  his  Politics  details  the  various  sub-species  of  these  two  forms 
of  government,  and  it  results  that  the  less  pronounced  kinds  of 
oligarchy  present  the  same  features  as    the   less  pronounced 
kinds  of  democracy,  and  the  one  by  imperceptible  degrees  shades 
off  into  the  other.     One  consideration  especially  makes  it  plain 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  could  only  have  been  a 
difference  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.    Democracy  could  not  in- 
scribe Liberty  and  Equality  upon  its  standard  so  long  as  one 
whole  section  of  the  community  was  excluded  not  only  from  the 
political  franchise  but  also  from  social  autonomy;  and  while  slaves 
took  the  place  of  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  there  was  here 
erased  the  essential  distinction  between  the  demos  and  the  few 
wealthy  (o!  oXtyoi),  namely,  that  the  former  are  engaged  in 
degrading  and  servile  pursuits  and  are  consequently  deemed 
incapable  of  a  liberal  view  of  political  questions.     Even  the 
Feloponnesian  War  itself  was  not  so  much  a  struggle  between  the 
oligarchic  and  democratic  principles  (as  if  these  were  distinct 
and  antagonistic),  as  between  the  partisans  of  Athens  and  Sparta;* 


*  fifT*  ovofiOTOs  iKorfpoi  €v7rpmovSf  ir\rf0ous  r€  Icrovoylas  irokirufSji  Koi  apt* 
uTOKparias  tr^poms  irpori^^irci.     Thnc.  ill.  82. 
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or  again,  the  question  which  lay  before  the  minds  of  the  Qreoks 
was  not  whether  democracy  should  continue  in  the  several  states, 
but  rather  whether  a  tyranny,  as  they  termed  it,  should  be 
allowed  to  endure' in  the  hands  of  Athens  over  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  ^gean,  whether  this  tyranny  should  even  still 
further  extend  itself. 

The  Athenian  naval  power  aimed  at  supremacy  not  only  in 
the  ^gean  but  on  the  western  coasts  of  Greece,  towards  even 
Magna  GrsBcia  and  Sicily,  and  the  fear  of  this  extension  was 
indeed  the  main  cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.* 

Lastly,  we  see  democratical  and  naval  powers,  Corinth  and 
Syracuse,  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  the  Spartan  cause, 
and  when  in  conjunction  with  the  oligarchic  revolution  at  Athens 
Diotrephes  changed  the  constitution  at  Thasos,  the  island  none 
the  less  passed  over  to  the  Spartan  alliance.-f- 

There  was  indeed  this  distinction  between  oligarchy  and 
democracy,  that  if  there  were  fewer  admitted  to  the  franchise  it 
was  the  poorer  classes  who  were  excluded,  and  hence  class  in- 
terests introduced  themselves  into  the  struggle ;  but  the  question 
is  only  whether  the  rich  should  oppress  the  poor  or  the  poor 
retaliate  upon  the  rich,  the  form  of  government  is  not  therefore 
changed  whichever  way  the  question  be  answered. 

The  vices  or  virtues  of  oligarchy  or  democracy  are  only  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  a  greater  intensity  of  class  feeling  being 
introduced,  their  essential  natures  are  not  thereby  altered. 

Now  of  this  class  feeling  we  see  the  extremest  and  most  painful 
examples  in  Greek  history ;  but  whether  the  demos  rules  or  the 
oligarchy  rules,  the  state  does  not  therefore  become  any  more  or 
any  less  narrow  and  exclusive  in  its  political  spirit,  neither  its 
home  nor  foreign  policy  is  to  any  material  extent  altered,  nor  do 
we  find  the  ideas  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
democracy,  or  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
oligarchy,  any  more  or  any  less  sanctioned  by  a  Greek  com- 
munity in  proportion  as  it  professes  itself  democratical  or  oligar- 
chical in  principle.  In  connexion  with  this  position  we  may 
notice  that  Aristotle  makes  the  difference  between  oligarchy  and 
democracy  not  to  depend  upon  whether  the  few  or  the  many 
hold  the  views  of  government^  but  on  the  comparative  wealth 
or  poverty  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  franchise  in  either 

ca8e4 
If  then,  in  accordance  with  the  arguments  advanced,  democracy 

*  Gurtins,  vol.  iii.  p.  5,  note.  Englisb  translation. 

f  Curtius,  vol.  iii.  p.  433,  English  translation,  who  apparently  identifies 
the  Diotrephes  of  Thnc.  viii.  64,  with  the  Diitrephes  of  vii.  29. 

X  Ar.  Pol.  3,  5.  See  also  ib,  5,  4,  for  the  counter-oppression  organized  by 
a  demos  against  the  more  substantial  citizens. 
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be  admitted  to  be  the  form  of  governmcDt  which  characterized 
a  Greek  state,  we  find  Athens  not  only  in  culture  and  art,  but 
here  too  in  the  political  sphere,  the  type  and  representative  of 
Greece.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  maintained  that  just  because  she 
excels  in  variety  of  culture,  does  Athens  also  stand  in  the  front 
as  a  Greek  government  and  as  a  democracy.  For  the  Greek 
democracy  is  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself,  and  maybe  shown  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  entire  national  product  of  Greece 
on  all  its  sides,  so  that  the  state  which  was  most  Greek  would  be 
^Iso  most  democratic,  and  the  most  perfect  democracy  the 
essential  Greek  type.  What  alone  prevents  this  conclusion 
being  generally  accepted,  is  the  existence  of  Sparta.  But  Sparta 
is  an  exception  which  really  proves  the  rule.  So  far  from  being 
Greek  she  is  not  even  Dorian  in  her  institutions.  The  legislative 
enactments  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  which  gave  Sparta  her 
peculiar  character,  were  in  themselves  special  and  exceptional, 
and  were  adapted  to  meet  the  special  and  exceptional  conditions 
of  the  Dorian  settlement  in  the  Peloponnese.  Indeed  the  national 
character  which  they  superinduced  was  proved  by  the  sequel  to 
be  out  of  accord  with  Greek  development,  and  gave  way  even  in 
Sparta  itself.  Yet  Aristotle  has  noticed,  that  considered  with 
reference  to  the  Spartan  body  the  Lycurgean  legislation  was 
itself  democratic  in  spirit* 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  above  argiunents  tend,  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  but  one  essential  form  of  government  in 
Greece,  and  that  that  government  found  its  highest  and  most 
perfect  realization  in  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  this  con* 
elusion  we  believe  is  one  to  which  all  reflecting  minds  have 
been  tending  ever  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Grote's  work, 
ever  since,  that  is,  the  presupposition  of  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  Spartan  political  morality  was  decisively  negatived. 

The  favour  previously  shown  by  historians  for  Sparta  was 
suggested  by  the  language  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  it  was 
not  sufficiently  observed  that  if  these  philosophers  show  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  political  views  of  Lycurgus,  their  ultimate  judg- 
ment is  nevertheless  keenly  and  decisively  against  the  practical 
realization  of  those  views  which  Sparta  presents.-f* 

But  the  deficiencies  of  Sparta  are  also  historically  made 
apparent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  Athens  as  em- 
phatically the  representative  of  Greek  civilization,  appeals  more 


•  For  the  Lycurgean  legislation,  see  Curtius,  vol.  i.  book.  ii.  c.  i.  English 
translation.  The  rise  of  the  Ephors  and  the  later  constitution,  Grote,  vol.  ii. 
p.  122,  ed.  1862.    The  reference  to  Aristotle  is  Pol.  ii.  3. 

t  See  Ar.  Pol.  ii.  6,  fin. 
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directly  to  the  interior  assent,  than  does  the  further  proposition, 
which  we  have  here  supported,  that  the  Athenian  political  system 
is  also  to  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  Greek  policy  in 
general.  But  a  further  analysis  of  our  mental  conception  is 
here  desiderated. 

It  is  very  common  in  writing  Athenian  histoiy  to  represent 
the  democracv  at  Athens  as  at  once  the  sublimest  and  most  de- 
graded of  historical  constitutions,  only  the  two  epithets  are 
applied  to  different  periods  of  its  development.  Historians 
inveigh  against  the  fickleness  and  ingratitude  of  the  Athenian 
people,  the  hastiness  of  their  judgment,  the  bloodthirsty  nature 
of  their  revenge,  the  corrupt  and  degraded  character  of  the 
leading  demagogues.  At  the  same  time  these  characteristics 
are  represented  as  a  consequence  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
political  system,  a  decline  from  the  original  principles  of  the 
constitution,  and  if  different  writers  have  put  the  golden  age  of 
Athenian  lil)erty  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  special  political 
bias  of  their  own  minds,  nevertheless  within  limits  of  time  the 
major  part  agree  in  the  corruption  and  deterioration  of  the 
Athenian  polity.  Accordingly,  enlarging  upon  Thucydides'  dis- 
tinction between  Pericles  and  the  later  demagogues  (265),  Dr. 
Curtius  describes  Athens  after  the  plague  in  the  following 
terms : — 

^*  Thus  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  civic  community  of  Athens 
became  an  unsteady  multitude,  which  allowed  itself  to  be  swayed  by 
uncertain  feelings.  A  multitude  which  vacillated  between  arrogance 
and  cowardice,  between  infidelity  and  superstitious  excitement.  The 
principles  of  the  older  citizens,  which  had  opposed  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance to  the  free  thinking  of  the  Sophists  had  lost  their  power." — 
Vol.  iii.  p.  84. 

Further  on  we  have : — 

^  Since  the  Civic  community  had  itself  in  the  course  of  the  war 
undergone  an  essential  change,  and  since  the  leaders  issuing  forth  from 
that  £>dy  were  anxious  to  accommodate  themselves  to  its  habits  and 
humours,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  public  affairs  necessarily  underwent 
a  simultaneous  change.  The  civic  assemblies 'grew  larger,  louder,  and 
less  orderly ;  the  business  was  carried  on  after  a  more  passionate  and 
tumultuous  fashion,  because  the  guidance  of  a  superior  spirit  was 
absent,  and  because  the  entire  multitude  accordingly  took  a  more 
direct  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  unhesitatingly  displayed  its  momen- 
tary feelings,  its  favour  and  disfavour,  its  satisfaction  and  its  im* 
patience.  At  the  same  time  all  the  bad  sides  of  Attic  constitutional 
life  so  openly  manifested  themselves,  that  the  more  reflecting  eitizens, 
who  considered  moderation  and  calm  the  first  requisites  for  poli- 
tical life,  were  seized  with  disgust  at  public  affairs,  and  both  the 
name  and  the  reality  of  democracy  fell  into  contempt.     The  citizens 

[Vol.  XCVI.  No.  CXC.]— Naw  Sbkibs,  Vol.  XL.  No,  IL       B  B 
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of  mperior  coItiiTe  retired,  and  refrained  from  partiripaiion  in  the 
assemblies,  becanse  their  principles  prevented  them  from  applying  the 
onlj  effective  means  of  sncoess.  Thus  the  new  demagogues  attained 
to  a  still  more  complete  command  of  the  field,  and  the  common- 
wealth was  deprived  of  the  services  of  many  excellent  citizens." — p.  85.* 

Passages  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  the  volame,  in 
which  Dr.  Gartius  farther  dlnstnites  and  sapports  this  view.  It 
is  a  view  nevertheless  to  which  we  are  oompelied  at  once  to  take 
exoeptioo.  The  democrai^  at  Athens,  we  shoald  insist^  must  be 
taken  as  a  whola  Yon  cannot  take  it  by  parts  and  call  one 
part  good  and  another  evil ;  it  is  a  CTadaal  development  in  which 
the  later  is  a  consequence  of  and  ideally  contained  in  the  earlier 
form.  If  the  latter  is  reprobated,  so  ought  also  to  be  the  earlier 
which  contained  and  necessitated  it.  Those  who  with  Dr. 
Curtias  uphold  the  age  of  Pericles  and  depreciate  his  8Ucce880P^ 
may  be  reminded  that  other  writers  regard  Pericles  as  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  fix  with  some  plausi- 
bility the  era  of  Athens'  highest  development  in  the  age  of 
Cimon  and  Myronideai  Indeed  the  salient  features  of  the 
advanced  Athenian  democracy,  the  pay  of  the  dikasteries,  the 
election  by  lot,  &c.,  were  either  creations  of  Pericles  himself  or 
of  his  oontemporariee^  and  Aristotle,  who  must  be  regarded  as 
the  soberest  of  Greek  writers,  even  upon  an  historical  question, 
makes  no  distinction  between  Pericles  and  the  other  dema- 
gogues, unless  it  be  that  he  ascribes  to  the  great  orator  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  general  fault.  The  well-known  locus  classicus 
on  the  subject  (Pol.  ii.  iz.  3),  declares  that  the  demagogues 
"while  they  pandered  to  the  people  as  to  a  tyrant^  brought  down 
the  constitution  to  the  existing  form  of  democracy,  the  Areo* 
pagite  council  being  docked  of  its  rights  by  Ephialtes  and 

*  It  is  strange  that  with  this  view  of  the  later  Athenian  democracy.  Dr. 
Curtins  shoald  pass  so  biassed  a  judgment  on  the  relatife  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in  respect  of  barbarity  in  the  usa^  of  war. 
The  number  of  persons  executed  after  the  capture  of  Flatsa  was  in  all  335, 
and  even  after  their  "  repentance  "  the  Athenians  adjudged  1000  MitTlenmms 
to  death,  and  they  had  originally  intended  the  slaughter  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation ;  nevertheless  after  tne  massacre  of  Corcyra  (p.  133)  Dr.  Curtiua  says  in 
reference  to  this : — "  Contrasted  with  the  acts  of  the  Spartans,  who  on  their 
inglorious  passage  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  put  to  death  defenceless 
inhabitants/'  (how  many  did  these  amount  to?)  **  ana  then  after  full  delibera* 
tion  destroyed  the  entire  remnant  of  a  free  Hellenic  oommanity,  and  who  e? en 
endeaTOured  to  conceal  their  shameful  violatiou  of  their  oaths  under  the 
hypocritical  forms  of  le^  and  religious  proceedings---eontrasted  with  such 
acts,  eveu  the  exasperation  of  the  Athenians  at  the  traitorous  revolt  of  their 
allies  assumes  the  oharacter  of  an  act  of  human  weakness,  while  their  speedy 
repentance  deserves  a  kindly  appreciation."  (!)  Further  on  (p.  899J  the 
barbarity  of  Melos  wss  "  to  take  a  vengeance  for  the  bloody  acts  of  Sparta." 
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Pericles  together,  and  the  dikasteries  being  made  a  paid  service 
by  Pericles/'*  Still  more  to  the  point  are  the  words  Plato  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Gorgias  (p.  518,  c.)>  words  that  have  their  significance  as  weU  for 
the  Greeks  themselves  as  for  their  historians. 

''  Tou  too,  Callicles,"  he  says, ''  are  now  doing  just  the  same.  You 
panegyrize  those  *who  have  feasted  our  citizens,  entertaining  them 
with  such  things  as  they  desired,  and  who  they  say  have  made  the 
city  great.  And  men  do  not  perceive  that  on  the  contrary  things  are 
in  a  ferment,  and  the  city  rotten  to  the  core,  all  because  of  those 
great  men  of  old.  For  leaving  alone  temperance  and  justice,  they 
have  made  our  city  full  only  of  harbours  and  arsenals  and  walls  and 
tributes,  and  such  like  follies.  When  then  the  crisis  of  imbecility 
shall  have  come,  men  will  blame  those  who  are  their  advisers  at  the 
time,  but  Themistocles  and  Gimon  and  Pericles,  who  caused  their  ills, 
they  will  panegyrize,  and  they  will  lay  it  to  you  perhaps  if  jou  are 
not  ware  of  them,  or  to  my  friend  Alcibiades,  when  they  find  that 
they  have  lost  their  old  possessions  besides  all  they  since  have  gained, 
though  neither  of  you  were  the  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  even  if 
perhaps  you  contributed  to  them." 

Finally,  Mr.  Grote  goes  still  farther  back  in  a  passage  of 
unusual  vigour,  where  he  says : — 

''  Athens  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  not  more  cor- 
rupt than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiadds  and  AristeidSs.  If  we 
revert  to  that  earlier  period,  we  shall  find  that  scarcely  any  acts  of  the 
Athenian  people  have  drawn  upon  them  sharper  censure  than  their 
treatment  of  these  very  two  statesmen,  the  condemnation  of  Miltiad^s 
and  the  ostracism  of  Aristeid^.  In  writing  my  history  of  that  time, 
far  from  finding  previous  historians  disposed  to  give  the  Athenians 
credit  for  public  virtue,  I  have  been  compelled  to  contend  against  a 
body  of  adverse  criticism,  imputing  to  them  gross  ingratitude  and 
injustice.  Thus  the  contemporaries  of  Miltiadds  and  Aristeidds,  when 
described  as  matter  of  present  history,  are  presented  in  anything  but 
flattering  colours,  except  their  valour  at  Marathon  and  Salamis,  which 
finds  one  unanimous  voice  of  encomium.  But  when  these  same  men 
have  become  numbered  among  the  mingled  recollections  and  fancies 
belonging  to  the  past — when  a  future  generation  comes  to  be  pre- 
sented with  its  appropriate  stock  of  complaint  and  denunciation — then 
it  is  that  men  find  pleasure  in  dressing  up  the  virtues  of  the  past,  as 
a  count  in  the  indictment  of  their  own  contemporaries.'*! 

This  view  also  Mr.  Grote  has  laboured  hard  to  establish  in  his 
defence  of  the  condemnation  of  the  generals  after  the  battle  of 


Koriimfatuf,  col  riji»  fuv  cV  'Ap€i^  irayy  povkri¥,  'E^ioXr^ff  tKSkov<n  Km  lltpiKkrjs, 
ra  di  duuurnipui  iiuM4>opa  mrccmjov  ntpUknt, 

t  Gbapter  on  the  Sophists,    rt.  ii.  chap.  Ixvii. 
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ArginusflB  and  of  the  final  deposition  of  AlcibiadeB  in  R  a  407, 
just  as  in  other  parts  of  his  history,  where  occasion  serves,  he 
eloquently  takes  the  part  of  the  Athenian  Demos  against  the 
charge  of  ingratitude,  fickleness,  and  corruption,  which  is  per- 
petually put  forward  by  its  critica 

The  point  however  upon  which  we  are  at  present  insisting  is 
not  the  absolute  immaculateness  of  the  Athenian  or  any  other 
democracy,neither  are  we  anxious  to  show  that  the  character  of  the 
democratical  constitution  at  Athens  was  the  same  at  every  epoch. 
Bather  if  the  democracy  developes  its  features,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity for  that  very  reason  change.  But  as  to  the  distinction  between 
bad  and  good,  and  the  assumption  that  the  later  democracy  was  a 
deterioration  from  the  earlier,  for  this  we  see  no  warrant  In 
the  first  place  the  earlier  age  is  itself  responsible  for  the  later  in 
so  far  as  it  posits  it  among  the  conditions  of  its  future,  and  in  the 
second  place  this  method  of  historical  criticism  has  no  l(^cal 
standpoint,  while  a  later  civilization  rejects  as  morally  repre- 
hensible that  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is  found  to 
lead.  Each  age,  as  it  penetrates  further  into  things,  and  acc^uires 
finer  perceptions  of  what  is  true  and  right,  becomes  thus  the  judge 
and  critic  of  the  past.  But  how  if  it  judge  that  the  past  is  per- 
petually better  ?  Does  it  not  then  cut  away  from  itself  the  right 
to  judge  at  all  ?  So  that  the  whole  argument  becomes  involved 
in  a  vicious  circle. 

When  we  talk  of  Athenian  democracy,  it  is  necessair  to  clear 
the  mind  altogether  of  our  modem  notions  of  what  a  democracy 
entails.  We  use  the  term  because  no  better  is  at  hand,  and 
because  there  are  certain  analogies  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  forms  which  permit  of  the  extension  of  the  same  term 
to  both  ;  because,  also,  the  term  democracy  originally  applied  to 
the  Greek  and  not  the  modem  form,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  usage 
which  is  rather  to  blame.  But  the  two  ihinga,  ancient  and 
modern  democracy,  have  in  reality  more  points  of  difference  than 
of  resemblance.  It  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  how  the  Greek  differed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  notion, 
in  the  absence  of  the  ideas  of  representation,  of  the  rights  of 
majorities  (and  therefore  of  minorities  also),  of  party  rule,  and  of 
the  functions  of  an  opposition  party.  But  passing  over  these  and 
other  minor  points  of  distinction,  we  perceive  at  the  root  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conception,  entangling  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  at 
every  turn,  so  that  it  can  hardly  adopt  a  view  out  of  itself,  the 
dogma  of  the  univer8al  right  of  free  inquiry  and  free  criticism. 
Liberty  among  ourselves  is  not  so  much  opposed  to  obedience  as 
to  uvquestionmg  obedience,  the  notion  that  we  ought  to  obey 
without  ourselves  predetermining  on  the  right  or  wrong  of 
obeying,  without  having  previously  sifted  the  question  to  the 
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bottom  and  determined  that  it  is  good  to  obey.  Historically, 
also,  the  dawn  of  free  inauiry  in  the  modern  world  is  coeval 
with  the  dawn  of  political  freedom,  even  if  it  does  not  precede  it, 
and  every  political  revolution  breathes  the  spirit  of  intellectual 
scepticism.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  so  impressed  with  our 
idea  of  the  identity  between  these  two,  that  we  apply  it  without 
warrant  to  the  Greek  era  where  it  has  no  place,  and  find  in  the 
Greek  phrase  irappnicrla  a  proof  of  the  validity  of  our  n^presenta- 
tion.  It  is  true  tnat  in  Greece  also  there  was  a  time  when  free 
thought  began  to  show  itself,  but  this  was  so  little  the  condition 
of  Greek  democracy  that  it  was  incompatible  with  it  and  necessi- 
tated from  the  beginning  its  downfall.     Hegel  says : — 

"  Of  the  Greeks  in  the  first  and  true  condition  of  their  freedom,  we 
may  assert  that  they  had  no  conscience.  The  Sophists,  the  teachers 
of  truth,  were  the  first  who  introduced  subjective  reflection  and  the 
new  doctrine,  the  doctrine  that  every  man  must  act  according  to  his 
own  conviction.  So  soon  as  reflection  steps  in,  each  has  his  own 
opinion,  we  examine  whether  the  existing  law  (das  Becht)  may  not  be 
amended."* 

In  the  same  connexion,  again : — 

"  Precisely  that  subjective  Freedom,  which  determines  the  principle 
and  the  peculiar  form  of  Freedom  in  our  world,  which  constitutes  the 
absolute  basis  of  our  state  and  of  our  religious  life,  that  freedom  could 
for  the  Greeks  only  introduce  itself  as  an  element  of  destruction  (uur 
als  das  verderben  aufbreten").t 

Socrates  is  even  "  the  inventor  of  morality  (der  Erfinder  der 
Moral)"!  for  the  Greeks,  and  so  by-the-by  the  chief  of  the 
Sophists,  as  Mr.  Grote  represents  him.  Their  moral  responsi- 
bility was,  to  the  Greeks,  not  that  sort  which  rests  on  its  own 
judgment,  and  which  decides  before  the  bar  of  its  own  conscience 
whether  it  shall  act  or  not ;  consequently  their  political  action 
did  not  go  beyond  the  principle  of  abiding  by  one's  duty  to  the 
state  at  large.  The  religion  of  a  nation  is  that  in  which  its 
spiritual  ideal  is  contained.  But  the  Greek  religion  was  not 
based  upon  the  conception  of  what  was  true  and  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  the  deity.  The  criticism  of  the  morality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  01ympus,§  the  critical  investigation  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  legends  respecting  them,  are  marks  of  a  sceptical 
and  later  age,  and  denote  that  the  spirit  had  already  departed 
from  the  religion  of  Greece.  Faith  with  the  Greeks  has  not  yet 
grown  into  belief,  it  is  not  yet  a  rational  or  self-responsible 

*  Hegel,  Philosophv  of  History,  pt.  iL  sect.  ii.  eh.  3. 
t  Hegel,  ibid.  %  Hegel,  iS, 

§  See  Plato,  Rep.  iL  fin. 
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faith.  The  legendary  account  is  accepted  without  farther 
question.  Thus  Heroaotus  tells  us,  that  '^  Homer  and  Hesiod 
invented  a  Theogony  for  the  Greeks.''^  In  the  myths  of  Dio- 
nysius  or  Apollo,  in  the  beautiful  statues  of  the  deities^  in  the 
whole  play  of  art  around  them,  the  religious  imagination  found 
its  food  and  satisfaction.  A  moral  or  scientific  warrant  could 
not  be  reauired  so  long  as  the  necessity  for  it  was  not  perceived. 
But  if  religion,  all  that  is  esteemed  best  and  highest  by  the 
human  mind,  is  thus  taken  on  trust,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a 
principle  of  discrimination  in  any  lower  sphere.  Thus  the 
political  system  presents  the  same  aspect  and  suggests  the 
same  reflections.  The  Athens  to  which  the  devotion  of  the 
political  aspirant  was  consecrated,  was  no  ideal  of  what  Athens 
ought  to  be,  but  rather  the  actual  Athens  of  tradition,  the  Athens 
which  had  been  victorious  at  Salamis  and  Marathon,  the  Athens 
of  Theseus  and  Menestheus,t  and  the  Athens  which  Athene  had 
chosen  for  her  own.  He  had  before  his  eyes  a  city  which  was  the 
queen  of  Qreece,  both  for  beauty  and  for  strength,  adorned  with 
the  works  of  the  renowned  Phidias,  while  strangers  flocked  in 
from  all  sides  to  admire  the  grace  and  richness  of  her  dramatic 
festivals ;  a  city  which  was  a  spectacle  to  the  whole  world,  and 
which  instinctively  attracted  to  itself  the  entire  genius  of  Greece, 
and  where  art  and  science  were  equally  at  home.  Moreover,  this 
city  could  boast  among  its  great  men  the  most  far-sighted  and 
versatile  among  intelligent  Greeks,  and  while  the  diligence  of 
Themistocles  or  Pericles  strengthened  or  advanced  her  dominion, 
she  was  enviable  for  the  abiding  splendour  of  their  eloquence. 

That  this  Athens  should  ever  go  wrong,  that  there  should  be 
any  possibility  of  changing  her  for  the  better,  that  there  should 
be  any  question  of  right  and  wrong  as  against  her — this  was 
an  idea  which  never  crossed  the  brain  of  an  Athenian  of  the  old 
htamp.    Athens,  the  indestructible,  the  beautiful  city,  was  the 
Paris  of  the  Greek  world.    There  was  a  halo  about  it  to  the 
eyes    of   the    finer    spirits.      But  nevertheless,  the  Athenian 
possessed  no  more  resemblance  to  a  Oallican  than  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  democracy.      For   it  must  not  be  conceived  as  if  the 
Athenians  acted  in  an  undisciplined  and  frivolous  spirit ;  as  if 
they  judged  glory  and  beauty  above  right,  and  in  the  false 
excitement  of  an  sasthetic  culture  chose  the  former  deliberately, 
without  regard  to  the  latter.  Rather  was  moderation  (crcu^poavvii), 
the  keeping  within  bounds,  the  interior  discipline  of  the  nature,  the 
key-note  of  the  Athenian  polity.  Sophocles  makes  Antigone  say^ 

•  Hdt.  ii.  63. 
f  Herodotus  makes  the  Athenians  allude  to  this  Menesthena  in  their 
speech.    Hdt.  viL  161.    See  also  Homer,  H.  IL  552. 
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''  I  thought  not  of  such  strength  thy  heraldings, 
That  heing  bnt  a  man  thoa  shouldst  avail 
To  o'erstep  the  sare  unwritten  laws  of  gods. 
These  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday, 
Live  they  for  aye,  and  no  man  knows  their  birth."* 

And  much  in  the  same  strain  also  Pericles,  in  his  celebrated 
funeral  speech,  discourses  of  *'  those  unwritten  laws  which  bring 
more  acknowledged  shame  in  the  transgression/'t 

This  general  respect  for  law  and  order  is  in  fact  what  we 
chiefly  admire  in  the  Athenians  as  contrasted' with  other  Ionian 
populations,:^  the  city  acts  as  one  man,  without  murmuring  and 
with  complete  alacrity;  it  is  this  which  alone  enables  the 
Athenians  to  accomj^ti^  those  difficult  manoeuvres  at  sea  which 
constitute  a  revolution  in  naval  tactics,  and  raise  Athens  to  the 
first  rank  as  a  naval  power.  Nevertheless,  the  obedience  to  law 
is  here  only  customary,  and  has  not  risen  to  the  higher  stand- 
point of  morality.  An  action  is  moral  only  when  it  is  the 
determinaiion  of  the  man's  ultimate  judgment,  formed  after  due 
deliberation  and  reflection.  But  here  reflection  has  not  yet 
come  into  being.  That  which  is  right  is  at  once  followed,  but  just 
for  that  reason  there  is  no  consideration  whether  it  is  right  or 
wron^.  From  this  it  follows  that  every  determination  of  the 
state  IS  free  and  universal,  without  dissidents ;  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  man  finding  himself  in  a  minority  of  opinion, 
still  less  would  any  casual  dissident  feel  it  his  duty  to  publish 
his  opinion  as  a  protest  against  the  opinion  of  the  community. 
Hence  also  there  can  be  no  balance  of  classes  and  representation 
of  conflicting  interests,  and  the  constitution  has  no  means  of 
harmonizing  these  when  they  do  appear,  because  their  appear- 
ance is  already  a  violation  of  the  pnme  condition  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

This  is  seen  especially  in  the  peculiar  provision  of  Greek 
democracy  by  which  men  are  elected  to  office  by  lot,  for  none 
can  be  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the  established  political  system, 
and  every  citizen  would  maintain  within  limits  the  same  course 
of  political  conduct  This  original  basis  of  unanimity  is  assumed 
even  in  the  divisions  of  party  leaders,  who  must  be  conceived  as 
not  altering  this  condition  of  things,  but  rather  as  engrafted  upon 
it  Aristides  and  Themistocles  join  hands  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  the  policy  of  the  latter  at  Salamis,  is  carried  out  by  the 
other  after  Plataea ;  Cimon  and  Pericles  are  capable  of  coming  to 
an  understanding,  and  the  institution  of  Odraoism  is  a  proof 
that  when  party  leaders  had  become  leaders  of  party  at  Athens, 


*  Soph.  Ant.  453  sq.  f  Thuc.  ii.  87. 

X  See  the  indisciplined  eonduot  of  the  Ionian  navy  at  Lade.  Hdt.  vi.  18. 
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they  were  deemed  to  endanger  the  very  existence  of  the  de- 
mocracy. Such  a  constitution  as  this  must  he  very  far  from 
recognising  the  free  handling  of  all  public  questions  as  a  con- 
dition of  health,  or  external  and  hostile  criticism  as  the  only 
guarantee  of  integrity.  To  our  notions,  the  expediency  of  a 
political  measure  is  not  made  more  certain  because  there  are  no 
voices  raised  ag^ainst  it,  but  rather  because  it  has  stood  the  teat 
of  hostility  and  opposition.  Legislation  during  times  of  popular 
fervour,  when  the  whole  people  sways  one  way,  though  unavoid- 
able, is  yet  generally  proved  defective,  and  requires  readjustment 
in  calmer  moments.  "  Yenis  consensus,"  says  Bacon,  *'  est  qui 
^x  libertate  judicii  (re  prius  exploratlL)  in  idem  conveniente  con- 
sistit."^  This  expresses  indeed  the  very  ground  and  principle 
of  modem  Liberalism  ;  but  it  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  true 
Athenian  idea.  The  state  did  not  intend  political  discussion  to 
imply  political  conflict,  and  the  rise  of  political  clubsf  was  both 
a  proof  and  an  agency  of  changa  Thus  with  the  notion  of 
Athenian  democracy  the  modern  notion  refuses  to  harmonize, 
and  neither  can  afford  to  manifest  in  itself  the  features  of  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  here  maintained  that  the  features 
of  modem  democracy  did  not  present  themselves  in  the  Athenian 
state.  Only^  so  far  as  they  are  found  there,  they  become,  not  the 
conditions  of  democracy,  but  the  elements  of  its  destruction. 
For  the  Greek  democracy  refuses  to  adapt  itself  to  the  modern 
conditions,  though  these  are  indeed  the  very  result  of  its 
development.  The  conscientious  adherence  to  political  convic- 
tion, the  right  and  the  obligation  of  individual  judgment,  these 
are  ideas  at  which  the  human  mind,  in  its  unimpeded  growth, 
must  arrive,  but  it  results  to  the  Athenian  democracy  that  the 
component  atoms  become  thereby  mutually  repellant,  they  can 
no  loDger  be  held  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  not  the  rise  of 
another  and  higher  kind  of  democracy,  but  the  dissolution 
of  government  itself  is  the  consequence. 

Aristotle  in  his  Politics  contrasts  two  kinds  of  democracy, 
which  he  places  at  the  opposite  poles  of  bad  and  good.  Both  were 
conformable  to  existing  Qreek  conceptions,  both  had  been  more 
or  less  completely  realized  in  Qreece;  they  constituted  the 
extreme  views  of  the  different  parties  of  the  old  and  new  demo- 
cracies in  Athens. 

In  the  first  kind  the  mass  of  the  population  is  composed  of 
agriculturists,  each  owning  their  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
busied  in  their  own  pursuits,  and  with  all  the  conservative 
feeliugs  of  an  agricultural  class  inbred  in  them.    The  written 

*  Bacon,  Noymn  Organon,  i.  Aph.  77. 
t  See  Curtioflk  vol.  ill.  pn.  487  emd  437.    £.  Tr. 
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law  is  here  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  reverence,  vapavofuicrOat 
is  the  most  heinous  crime,  and  while  the  farmer  is  too  busy  to 
be  always  attending  the  Ecclesia,  the  judgment  of  the  people  is 
but  rarely  exercised,  and  then  without  the  tumultuous  passion  of 
an  idle  and  overcrowded  assembly.  A  suitable  harmony  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy  will  also  be  introduced  by  the 
provision  that,  while  all  are  eligible  to  office,  they  receive  no  pay 
for  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  so  that  the  poor  may  well  be 
content  to  see  their  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  neighbours 
take  upon  them  these  onerous  and  unprofitable  duties.  Finally 
the  state  is  not  split  up  into  the  ranks  of  very  poor  and  very 
rich,  but  a  large  raiddte  dasa  preserves  the  balance  between 
the  two  partiea  The  other  kind  of  democracy  is  the  democracy 
of  a  seaport  town.  Here  all  the  conditions  of  the  other  kind 
are  reversed.  Jack  when  ashore  finds  his  time  hang  heavy  on 
his  hands,  attendance  at  the  Ecclesia  becomes  a  pleasing 
diversion.  The  population  is  crowded  within  the  city  itself,  the 
starving  poor  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  amused.  They  will 
attend  their  official  duties,  the  poor  man  takes  up  political 
principles  from  dogged  desperation ;  it  therefore  naturally 
suggests  itself  that  he  should  support  himself  by  these.  Hence 
paid  dikasteries,  tumultuous  and  crowded  assemblies,  assemblies 
in  which  the  intellectual  standard  is  not  high.  Hence  rash  and 
hasty  subversions  of  law,  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  ypa^ri  irapa* 
vo/ioiv,  the  regulation  of  everything  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
the  occasion.  Hence  finally  the  rise  of  worthless  demagogues^ 
those  whose  spirits  are  of  a  level  with  the  spirit  of  the  mob,  de- 
magogues who  pander  to  the  people's  lusts  and  make  of  king 
Demos  their  tyrant.*^  We  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  con* 
ceiving  Dr.  Curtius  to  have  had  Aristotle's  two  kinds  of 
democracy  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  his  description  of  the 
change  in  the  social  life  of  the  Athenians  which  followed  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Athenians  within  the  city  walls. 

"  The  Athenians  of  previous  generations,'*  he  says, ''  loved  the  air 
and  life  of  the  country,  and  tho^e  who  were  able  to  suit  their  incli- 
nations felt  more  at  ease  and  at  home  in  the  country  in  their  little 
country  seats,  than  within  the  city  walls.  For  this  reason  also  the 
rural  dwellings  were  far  more  comfortable  and  pleasant  than  the 
houses  in  town ;  and  many  citizens  scarcely  came  into  the  city  even  on 
the  festivals.  Now  all  this  had  changed.  The  Athenians  saw  the 
lands  destroyed  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  fathers  and 
improved  from  year  to  year  by  prudent  management,  together  with 
all  their  walks  and  other  resources  of  comfort  and  recreation.     The 


*  Ar.  Pol.  iv.  iv.  26-31,  and  vii.  i-iii.    For  the  Demos  as  Tyrant,  see  also 
Aristoph.  £q.  39. 
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proprietors  would  never  again  take  pleasure  in  their  ancient  usages 
and  enjoyments  of  life ;  for  how  was  it  possible  to  recover  confidence 
in  the  future  ?  Many  husbandmen  never  again  returned  to  the  plough, 
but  remained  in  the  city ;  where  in  the  constant  succession  of  different 
pleasures,  and  in  the  excitement  of  market  and  party  life,  they 
endeavoured  to  forget  the  uneasy  conditions  of  their  existence.  Thus 
a  discontented  and  turbulent  multitude  was  formed  in  Athens,  a  kind 
of  mob  such  as  had  been  unknown  to  Athens  in  her  earlier  days.  The 
love  of  work,  which  Pericles  was  still  able  to  praise  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  virtues  of  his  fellow  citizens,  grew  weak ;  and  the  personal 
interest  in  public  affairs,  which  was  at  once  the  right  and  duty  of 
every  citizen,  changed,  in  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  the  blockaded 
city,  where  all  most  important  undertakings  had  suddenly  come  to  a 
standstill,  into  an  over-busy  and  over-curious  idleness,  and  an  indolent 
love  of  babbling,  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  democracy  were  soon 
able  to  regard  as  a  characteristic  of  an  Attic  citizen.*** 

Elsewhere  Dr.  Curtius  speaks  of  "  the  one-sided  attention  paid 
to  maritime  affairs,"  which  ''  estranged  the  people  from  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  rendered  them  incapable  ot  defending  their 
native  soiL"t 

This  change  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people 
reacting  upon  the  political  system,  for  as  to  the  progress  of 
political  innovation,  that  could  otherwise  be  of  no  moment^  we 
require  to  know  more  accurately  how  this  change  originated. 
On  the  one  hand,  due  weight  may  be  allowed  to  external  and 
accidental  circumstances,  the  exigencies  of  the  blockade  and  the 
wasting  of  the  lands  of  the  farmers  which  Dr.  Curtius  notices. 
But  this  was  not  and  could  not  be  all.  External  circumstances 
might  hasten,  they  could  not  produce  the  change.  That  change 
lay  imbedded  in  the  necessities  of  the  democratic  development ; 
it  was  the  resultant  of  the  conflicting  forces  at  work  within  the 
constitution  itself.  On  this  part  the  intellectual  activity  which 
prevailed  at  Athens  could  not  but  further  the  spread  of  more 
enlightened  views,  and  these  are  the  foes  of  political  acquiescenca 
On  that,  the  disproportionate  increase  of  the  mercantile  and 
middle  class  must  tend  to  alter  the  political  front  But  these 
two  influences  are  ultimately  connected  the  one  with  the  other. 
Can  either  be  generated  by  the  other?  The  answer  to  this 
interrogatory,  we  suggest,  brings  Greek  history  within  the  scope 
of  general  historical  laws,  and  as  such  deserves  particular 
attention.  For  the  aspect  of  Greece  is  for  the  most  part  so 
exceptional  that  we  are  inclined  often  to  exempt  her  from  the 
ordinary  laws  and  causes  which  we  see  in  other  localities  to 
govern  human  affairs.  Mere  culture  then  may,  we  believe,  be 
very  widely  spread,  and  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  develop* 

*  Curtius,  vol.  iiL  p.  83,  Engl.  Transl.  f  Id.  i^.  p.  551. 
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ment,  without  any  alteration  of  the  political  fabric  being  pre- 
supposed. Thus  it  is  even  the  received  policy  of  despots  to 
encourage  the  progress  of  science  and  art 

The  court  of  Pisistratus,  or  of  the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  was, 
like  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  of  Augustus,  the  home  of  literature 
and  learning ;  not  necessarily  therefore  is  liberty  advanced ;  rather 
just  in  the  splendour  of  an  aesthetic  culture  is  political  discussion 
stifled.  But  the  true  enlightenment,  which  reaches  the  heart  of 
the  nation,  requires  as  its  condition  the  rise  and  recognition  of 
commercial  industry.  Thus  in  medisBval  Europe  the  emancipa- 
tion of  thought  did  not  take  place  till  the  industrial  classes  had 
gained  for  themselves  a  recognised  footing  in  the  community, 
and  science  only  began  to  exercise  its  vigour  as  feudalism  gave 
ground.  It  was  then,  we  believe,  in  Qreece  as  in  France  or 
Germany,  primarily  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  mercantile 
and  middle  classes  that  political  speculation  was  awakened,  and 
the  constitution  accordingly  changed.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  acknowledge  how  much  the  progress  of  liberty 
owes  to  these  classea  For  this  mercantile  element  is  otherwise 
by  no  means  a  pretty  thing,  and  the  rule  of  small  merchants  and 
petty  traders  not  a  congenial  subject  for  history  to  dwell  upon. 
We  see  nothing  but  gaucherie,  barbarism,  Philistinism,  here. 
Yet  for  all  that,  to  this  ugly  agency  it  is  that  we  all  of  us  owe  our 
liberties.  We  have  here,  then,  a  poiut  of  view  from  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  despise  and  abhor  the  lamp-seller  or  the  tanner, 
and  from  which  the  ol  fiavawroi  obtain  their  fair  share  of  our 
respect  if  not  of  our  admiration.  And  it  is  noticeable  that  this 
respect  or  admiration  will  in  this  event  be  due  to  no  sentimental 
feeling  in  our  minds  towards  the  industrial  classes,  but  simply  to 
the  historical  work  which  we  see  them  to  achieve  in  the  world. 

While  thus  it  was  all  along  contained  in  the  enterprising  and 
laborious  spirit  of  the  Athenian  people  that  commercial  activity 
should  produce  material  wealth,  and  this  again  indefinitely 
affect  the  political  and  social  condition,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
to  be  expected  that  the  intellectual  ardour  which  burned  in  the 
Athenian  people  should  also  in  its  time  accomplish  its  results. 
We  have  seen  how  the  field  was  prepared  for  this  agency,  how 
the  conditions  of  its  action  were  prepared.  Plato  has  already 
pointed  out  in  the  well-known  passage  of  his  Republic  how 
sophistry  is  not  a  cause  but  an  effect^  arising  but  in  consequence 
of  the  existing  demand  for  il. 

*'  Do  you  too  suppose,'*  Socrates  says,  '*  with  the  generality,  that 
there  are  young  men  who  are  corrupted  by  SophiHts,  and  Sophists  who 
corrupt  them  to  any  extent,  that  is,  worth  speaking  about,  and  not 
rather  that  the  very  men  who  hold  this  language  are  themselves  the 
chief  of  Sophists,  and  teach  with  the  most  consummate  art  and  fashion, 
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after  what  sort  they  will,  the  jotmg  and  the  old  alike,  both  men  and 
women.*** 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  also  the  reaction  of  sophistry  upon  the 
spirit  that  creates  it.  It  is  this  which  we  have  now  to  consider.  The 
prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  theexistingconditionand  the  growth 
of  new  political  theory  at  Athens  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
variously  modified  forms  of  government  which  the  states  adopted 
between  the  date  of  the  Sicilian  disaster  and  the  surrender  of  thecity 
to  Lysander.  We  hear  of  new  official  titles,  or  at  any  rate  titles 
used  in  a  novel  sense — Probuli,  Nomotheteis,  Ephors,-}-  and  what 
were  the  particular  details  of  **  the  first  really  good  government 
Athens  had  had''}  within  the  knowledge  of  Thucydides  will  ever 
remain  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  antiquarian  curiosity. 

These  political  theories  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
originated  in  the  brains  of  sophists,  and  to  have  been  carried  into 
effect  by  the  pupils  of  the  sophists,  if  not  under  their  immediate 
influence.  Antiphon§  was  both  a  sophist  and  a  political  agent 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  old  forced  distinction  between  the 
sophist  and  the  philosopher  here  again  mars  the  historical  con- 
ception. What  may  be  dismissed  as  only  a  dangerous  form  of 
dilettanteism,  or  condemned  as  "  selfishness"  or  *'  venality,"  while 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  sundry  sophists,  cannot  be  so 
summarily  disposed  of  when  we  recognise  that  the  master  minds 
of  the  age,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  so,no  doubt,  Socrates  also,  were 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  Thucydides,  even  in  his  political 
as  well  as  his  religious  opinions,  shows  himself  a  follower  of  the 
school.  We  have  already  heard  of  his  "  first  really  good  govern- 
ment that  Athens  had  had,"  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  account  of 
the  oligarchic  manoeuvre  of  Pisander  and  his  party  has  by  no 
means  the  same  tone  about  it  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides 
that  it  has  in  that  of  Dr.  Curtius ;  and  it  was  even  in  proportion 
as  a  man  was  less  a  sophist  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term,  that  is, 
in  proportion  as  he  possessed  thoroughness  and  honestness  of 
purpose,  that  he  stood  the  more  aloof  from  the  existing  political 
system,  and  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  other  and  more  rational  forms 
of  government. 

Thus  Aristotle  even  places  sophists  and  politicians  in  the  same 
class,  and  in  the  same  condemnation. 

"  The  Sophists  profess  to  teach  the  condact  of  political  affairs,  yet 

♦  Plato,  Rep.  vi.  p.  492a.         i  Thuo.  viii.  c.  1  and  97.         t  ^^^  97. 

§  The  character  and  genius  of  Antiphon  appear  hardly  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated b^  Dr.  Curt! as.  fle  calls  him  "  the  Nestor  of  hin  party,"  (p.  435),  but 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  party  in  general  predades  him  from  recogniaing 
the  fertility  and  Tigour  of  tne  scheming  brain  which  held  the  reins.  Is  the 
"  especially  not  free  from  the  love  of  money"  (p.  434),  anything  more  than  the 
old  charge  against  the  Sophists? 
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there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  them,  but 
thej  leave  this  to  the  politicians,  who  for  their  part  would  seem  to 
practise  bj  a  kind  of  gift,  and  in  accordance  with  empirical  rules 
rather  than  with  any  rational  system.  For  neither  orally  nor  in 
writing  do  they  appear  to  have  given  any  utterance  upon  the  subject 
(and  yet  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  their  fame  than  to 
leave  behind  mere  forensic  and  parliamentary  orations)  nor  on  the 
other  hand  do  they  appear  to  have  made  their  own  sods  or  any  others 
of  their  friends  politicians."* 

Nowhere  more  than  in  the  pages  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  do  we 
find  the  contempt  of  culture  for  a  degenerate  democracy,  nowhere 
is  there  more  theorizing  on  politics,  nowhere  the  half  traitorous 
glance  towards  Sparta  more  apparent.  Plato,  like  Aristotle,  is 
indignant  because  those  who  conduct  political  affairs  have  no 
rational  appreciation  of  them,  they  cannot  teach  virtue,  they 
administer  justice  without  knowing  what  justice  is.  The  most 
sardonic  irony  of  the  Dialogues  in  this  view  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  greatest  names  in  Athenian  history. 

''This,  however,'*  Socrates  says  in  the  Gorgias,  ''is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  report,  but  of  my  certain  knowledge,  and  of  yours  too,  that 
at  the  beginning  Pericles  was  held  in  honour,  and  no  sentence  of 
disgrace  was  passed  upon  him  by  the  Athenians  while,  that  is,  they 
were  in  their  more  degraded  condition;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
become  good  and  true  men  under  his  teaching,  than  at  the  dose  of 
Pericles'  life  they  passed  a  vote  of  condemnation  against  him  on  a 
charge  of  peculation,  and  had  all  but  awarded  hhn  the  penalty  of 
death,  plainly  as  being  a  worthless  character. 

"  -A^n,  what  of  Cimon  ?  did  not  the  very  men  whom  he  trained  up 
ostracize  him,  so  as  for  ten  years  not  to  hear  his  voice  P  and  Themis- 
tocles,  did  they  not  do  the  very  same  thing  to  him,  and  in  addition 
afterwards  drive  him  into  exile  P  and  Miltiades  who  was  victorious  at 
Marathon  they  voted  should  be  cast  into  the  pit,  and  so  he  would 
have  been  but  for  the  Pry  tanis.  Yet  if  these  had  been  good  and  true 
men,  as  you  say  they  were,  they  would  never  have  been  so  treated. 
You  don't  find  that  the  best  drivers  are  safe  in  their  carriages  at 
first,  but  after  they  have  trained  their  steeds  and  themselves  ^come 
better  drivers,  g^t  thrown  out.  This  is  not  so  neither  in  driving  nor 
any  other  craft.  Our  former  position  accordingly  appears  to  have 
been  true,  viz.,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  any  man  who  has  shown 
himself  good  in  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  within  this  city.  And 
you  acknowledged  there  was  not  any,  at  least  of  the  men  of  the  present 
day,  but  of  the  men  of  former  times  you  ventured  to  select  these 
individuals.  Now  these  too  have  turned  out  to  be  no  better  than  the 
men  of  the  present,  so  that,  if  they  were  orators,  they  could  neither 
have  known  the  art  of  oratory,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
degraded,  nor  the  art  of  flattery  either."  t 


*  Ar.  Ethic.  Nich.  x.  ix.  18.  f  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  616  sq. 
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These  new  ideas  formed  a  machinery  made  ready  to  their 
hand  in  the  Hetseries  or  political  clubs,  whose  importance  accord- 
ingly gi'ew  greater  in  the  Athenian  State.  These  clubs  were 
originally,  like  the  ''Maintenances"  of  early  English  history, 
associations  for  mutual  aid  and  defence  in  electioneering  contests 
and  in  judicial  causea*  But  the  support  that  was  given  in  the 
Dikastery  was  soon  expected  in  the  Ecclesia,  and  all  associations 
which  are  secret  must  insensibly  develope  a  political  character. 
It  is  observable,  moreover,  that  with  the  clubs  even  in  their 
judicial  employment  the  sophists  had  always  been  connected. 
The  necessity  which  everv  year  appeared  greater  for  eveiy 
Athenian  to  be  able  to  de^nd  his  character  and  conduct,  and 
that  with  all  the  eloquence  and  address  requisite  to  catch  the 
favour  of  his  judges ;  this  especially  it  was  which  made  Toung 
Athens  eager  for  the  lore  of  the  universal  Teachers,  and  the 
practice  of  obtaining  written  speeches  for  delivery  brought  the 
sophist  into  still  closer  contact  with  the  public  interests.  It 
results  that  the  political  importance  of  the  clubs  at  this  epoch  of 
Athenian  historv  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The  club  leaders 
indeed  who  earned  into  execution  the  great  oligarchic  revolution 
of  B.a  411,  were  also  the  foremost  men  of  their  time  at  Athens 
for  capacity  of  intellect  and  for  practical  ability.  According  to 
Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  ''second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries 
in  ability,  and  possessed  the  first  talent  both  for  originatmg  and 
for  advocating  his  own  schemes  ;"t  ft^d  Aristotle,  according 
to  Plutarch,  called  Theramenes  one  of  the  best  and  truest  of 
patriots.]:  There  was  but  one  man  at  Athens  who  could  dis- 
pute the  first  place  with  them,  the  brilliant,  the  fascinating, 
the  unprincipled  Alcibiades.  Yet  Alcibiades  himself  was  a  pupil 
of  Socrates,  and  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  drunk  deeply 
iof  the  new  ideas.  He,  too,  has  his  theories ;  he,  too,  would 
reconstruct  the  state,  but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  clubs,  or  indeed  of  any  other  than  himself.  With  him 
there  was  no  question  of  oligarchy  or  democracy.  Athens  must 
accept  despotism  or  rest  content  with  becoming  nothing  at  alL 
A  monarchy,  indeed,  unlike  that  species  of  government  which 
prevailed  in  Greece,  presents  a  point  of  union  for  various  classes 
and  conflicting  interesta  But  just  so  Qreece  must  have  had  a 
far  different  history,  her  national  character  must  have  been 
essentially  different,  if  she  could  have  accepted  this  solutioo. 
Thus  Alcibiades  is  condemned  by  the  event ;  he  is  still  only  an 
element  of  disturbance ;  he  is  not,  like  Csssar,  the  saviour  of 
society,  because  success  is  from  the  outset  beyond  his  grasp ;  he 

*  M  dimur  icai  Spxaif.    Thuc.  viii.  54. 
t  Thuc.  viii.  67.  J  Plutarch,  Nidas,  c.  8. 
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failSyand  in  bis  disappointment  involves  bis  country  in  destruction. 
There  remains  the  party  of  old  Athens,  the  party  of  JSschylus 
and  the  Areopagus,  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Aficaioc  AJyoc* 
the  party  of  reverence  for  the  old  institutions,  the  true  conserva- 
tive party.  This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  oligarchic  faction 
of  intrigue  and  manoeuvre,  whose  strength  lay  in  the  clubs  and 
the  new  enlightenment,  who  inveighed  against  the  introduction 
of  ultra-democratic  measures,  but  were  themselves  none  the  less 
an  essentially  revolutionary  element,  and  aimed  less  at  stability 
and  order  than  a  different  kind  of  progress.     Tet  though  ixdo 
ecdo  removed  from  these  in  political  feeling,  still  the  good  and 
true  (koXoX  KayaOot)  themselves  might  tend  to  disturb  rather 
than  keep  the  peace.    The  Athens  of  to-dav  is  not  the  Athens 
of  yesteraay,  and  to  quarrel  for  the  sake  of  order  is  no  sure  way  of 
obtaining  it.    Thus  if  Aristophanes  appeals  to  the  MapaQwvoiia- 
Y£<Ci  the  point  of  the  allusion  is  the  reflection  on  the  men  of  the 
day ;  if  he  raises  his  voice  for  peace,  it  becomes  a  cry  against  the 
existing  government ;  the  cause  of  the  war  is  the  seizure  of  two 
of  Aspasia's  ladies,  &c.-|-    Thus,  turn  which  way  we  will,  there  is 
no  party  to  be  found  which  pursues  the  policy  of  Athens,  there 
is  no  Atheniom  policy,  only  party  policies,  any  longer.    In  the 
split  into  parties  the  state  has  in  fact  ceased  to  exist.    For  the 
Athenian  polity  was  not,  as  we  saw,  one  which  is  based  upon  the 
harmony  of  conflicting  interests,  and  where  the  will  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  limitation  of  the  evils  of  the  separate  members ; 
where  accordingly  the  mutual  conflict  of  individualities,  so  far 
from  being  baneful,  constitutes  on  the  contrary  the  main  condi- 
tion of  the  national  lifa     Bather  just  because  it  was  not  this  is 
the  Athenian  state  by  the  logic  of  facts  condemned.    For  acqui- 
escence cannot  go  on  for  ever ;  doubt  and  division  must  come,  and 
the  state  which  has  not  taken  into  account  the  contingency  must 
for  that  reason  be  found  wanting.     Yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  may  not  admire  the  state  which  is  thus  condemned.    The 
civilization  of  Greece  had  its  ruin  written  in  the  future,  but  it 
was  only  because  its   beauty  was  of  too  exquisite    bloom   to 
endure  the  rude  touch  of  time  or  the  prying  finger  of  criticism. 
The  mind  of  man,  just  liberated  from  the  thraldom  of  nature,  not 
yet  awakened  to  the  investigation  of  itself ;  this  was  and  must 
have  been  onlv  a  moment's  pause  in  the  stream  of  history,  it 
was  a  poise  the  most  delicate  that  a  breath  could  overturn,  a 
fleeting  hue  which  is  gone  even  at  the  moment  of  its  appearing. 
The  hour  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  culture,  that  same  hour  is  the 
hour  of  its  destruction.    .^!schylus  is  on  one  side  of  him  a  free 
thinker,  and  Pericles  is  half  a  sophist.  On  the  Temple  of  Delphi 
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was  inscribed  the  terse  injunction  *'  Enow  thyself/'  and  in  this 
there  is  required  a  seriousness  which  must  destroy  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  the  imagination.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we 
are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  later  democracy  of  Athens  as  in 
the  best  sense  higher,  and  moreover  to  see  in  it  no  mere  contra- 
diction of,  but  rather  the  true  and  natural  development  contained 
in  the  democracy  of  Cimon  and  MUtiadea  The  moral  stand- 
point, **  Which  is  the  better  form  of  government  T  is  here 
abandoned  for  the  higher  ground  of  historical  necessity.  As 
within  the  nature  of  man  there  lies  a  capacity  for  improvement, 
so  we  must  pronounce  that  defective  which  we  see  to  contravene 
his  nature  and  to  be  negatived  by  the  course  of  his  development. 
Or  rather,  judgment  is  here  needless ;  that  which  we  would 
judge  is  already  pronounced  ;  we  have  but  to  read  it  faithfully 
as  it  is  inscribed  on  the  successive  pages  of  history. 


Art.  III. — ^Faradat. 

1.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday.    By  Dr.  Bence  Joke& 

Second  Edition.    London :  1870. 

2.  Farada/y  as  a  Discoverer.    By  J.  Ttkdall.    New  Edition. 

London:  1870. 

WE  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Bence  Jones  for  his  delightful 
volumes.  Notwithstanding  his  modest  disclaimer  as  to 
his  fitness  for  the  task,  we  think  that  no  one  could  be  more 
eminently  qualified  to  write  the  life  of  Faraday,  than  one  who 
was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  his,  and  who,  moreover,  is  so 
thoroughly  able  to  appreciate  the  great  advances  made  by  him 
in  the  regions  of  science.  And  our  expectation  has  not  been 
disappointed.  The  life  of  a  man  of  science  is  frequently  of 
interest  to  men  of  science  only.  But  Dr.  Jones  has  been  so 
fortunate  in  his  subject  and  has  worked  up  his  materials  so 
skilfully,  that  his  book  is  quite  as  attractive  to  the  general 
public,  as  to  those  who  are  within  the  veil  of  the  temple  of 
science.  If  we  were  to  find  any  fault  with  these  volumes,  it 
would  be  that  the  connecting  statements  as  to  the  matter  showing 
Faraday's  progress  year  by  year  are  somewhat  stiff  and  formaJ, 
although  we  must  confess  that  thev  are  given  with  great  clear- 
ness and  brevity,  and  very  materially  assist  the  reader  in  under^ 
standing  the  succession  of  events. 
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For  a  fuller  accoant  of  Faraday's  discoveries  we  must  refer  to 
Dr.  Tyndall's  little  book.  This  is  written  in  his  well-known 
style,  which  renders  even  the  most  abstruse  thin^  clear  to  those 
who  have  made  but  little  advance  in  scientific  attainments. 
However,  the  ordinary  antipathy  to  exercising  thought  will,  we 
fear,  make  this  book  ''caviare  to  the  general/'  although  the 
personal  reminiscences  interspersed  among  the  dry  details  of 
scientific  pursuits  are  most  interesting. 

Uichael  Faraday  was  one  of  the  four  children  of  a  journeyman 
blacksmith,  who  lived  for  some  time  at  Newington  and  after- 
wards in  rooms  over  a  coachhouse  in  Jacob's  Well  Mews,  near 
Manchester  Square,  in  London.  His  education  consisted  of 
little  more  thdn  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  at  a  common  day  school.  His  hours  out  of  school 
were  passed  at  home  and  in  the  streets.  At  the  present  day, 
when  everybody's  attention  is  so  much  engrossed  by  the  subject 
of^  education,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  notice  what  great 
results  were  produced  by  this  simple  instruction  in  the  three 
B's.  Still  it  is  well  to  remember  that  but  for  this  Faraday 
would  never  have  been  able  to  educate  himself  by  reading  the 
books  in  his  master's  shop,  and  would  probably  have  remained  a 
bookbinder  all  his  life. 

''  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air !" 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  engaged  as  errand  boy  by  a  Mr. 
Biebau,  a  bookseller,  of  No.  2,  Blandford  Street.  Here  one  of 
his  duties  was  to  carry  round  the  papers  that  were  lent  out  by 
his  master.  His  kindness  to  newspaper  boys  throughout  his 
life  is  a  pleasing  trait  of  his  character.  ''  I  always  feel,"  he  said, 
"  a  tenderness  for  those  boys,  because  I  once  carried  newspapers 
myself."  The  next  year,  1805,  he  was  bound  an  apprentice 
without  premium  to  Mr.  Riebau  for  seven  years.  Faraday  was 
not  one  to  be  contented  with  learning  in  this  long  time  the  arts 
of  bookbinding  and  selling  only.  He  spent  much  of  this  time 
in  reading  the  books  that  passed  through  his  hands.  And 
among  these  he  especially  delighted  in  works  treating  of 
chemistry  and  electricity.  By  this  reading  he  acquired  a  strong 
liking  for  natural  philosophy,  and  was  accordingly  anxious  to 
attend,  whenever  he  could,  the  evening  lectures  delivered  by  a 
Mr.  Tatum  on  that  subject,  the  shilling  for  each  lecture  being 
usually  paid  by  his  elder  brother,  Robert,  who  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  blacksmith.  Through  this  Mr.  Tatum,  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  clerk  in  the  city  called  Abbott.  And  it  is  to 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Abbott  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  very  clear 
light  that  is  thrown  on  his  youthful  days.    The  correspondence 
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with  this  clerk  was  oommenoed  a  litUe  before  the  end  of 
Faraday's  appreDticeship,  and  it  is  very  carious  to  observe  the 
objects  he  had  in  view  in  maintaining  it.  For  in  his  first  letter 
he  sets  forth  without  reservation  what  those  objects  Were : — 

"  I,  dear  A.,  naturally  love  a  letter,  and  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
reading  one  (when  addressed  to  myself)  and  in  answering  one  as  in 
almost  anything  else :  and  this  good  opinion  which  I  entertain  has 
not  suffered  any  injury  from  the  circumstanoes  I  have  noticed  above. 
I  also  like  it  for  what  I  fancy  to  be  good  reasons  drawn  up  in  my 
own  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  from  those  reasons  I  have  concluded 

that  letter- writing  improves,  first,  the  handwriting ;  secondly,  the 

at  this  moment  occurs  an  instance  of  my  great  deficiency  in  letter- 
writing.  I  have  the  idea  I  want  to  express  full  in  my  mind,  but 
I  have  forgot  the  word  that  expresses  it,  a  word  common  enough  too. 
I  mean  the  expression,  the  delivery,  the  composition  or  manner  of 
connecting  words ;  thirdly,  it  improves  the  mind  by  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  knowledge ;  fourthly,  the  ideas — it  tends,  I  conceive,  to 
make  the  ideas  clear  and  distinct  (ideas  are  generated  or  formed  in  the 
head,  and  I  will  give  you  an  odd  instance  as  a  proof)  ;  fifthly,  it 
improves  the  morals.  I  speak  not  of  the  abuse,  but  the  use  of  episto- 
lation  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  coin  a  new  word  to  express  myself),  and 
that  use  I  have  no  doubt  produces  other  good  effects.  Now  I  do 
not  profess  myself  perfect  in  those  points,  and  my  deficiency  in  others 
connected  with  the  subject  you  well  know,  as  grammar,  &c. :  therefore 
it  follows  that  I  want  improving  on  these  points :  and  what  so  natural 
in  a  disease  as  to  resort  to  the  remedy  that  will  perform  a  cure,  and 
more  so  when  the  physic  is  so  pleasant ;  or,  to  express  it  in  a  more 
logical  manner,  and  consequently  more  philosophically,  M.  F.  is  defi- 
cient in  certain  points  that  he  wants  to  make  up,  epistolary  writing  is 
one  cure  for  the  deficiencies ;  therefore  I  should  practise  epistolary 
writing." 

On  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship  in  1812,  he  was 
employed  as  a  journeyman  by  a  Mr.  Delaroche,  a  bookbinder. 
His  master  was  so  passionate  that  Faraday  soon  resolved  to 
leave.  Besides  this  be  was,  he  says,  desirous  to  escape  from 
trade,  which  he  hated,  and  to  enter  the  service  of  science,  which 
he  loved.  In  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  had  attended 
four  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution* 
He  made  notes  of  these  lectures,  wrote  them  out  fully,  and  sent 
his  MSS.  to  Sir  Joseph  £anks,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  together  with  a  note  expressing  his  desire  to  escape 
from  trade,  and  to  be  employed  in  some  work  connected  with 
science.  "  Naturally  enough,  '  no  answer '  was  the  reply  left  with 
the  porter.'*  However,  a  similar  application  to  Sir  Humphiy 
Davy  shortly  after  produced  the  wished  for  result,  and  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  Humphry  to  the  post  of  assistant  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  with  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
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shillings  a  week,  and  with  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Humble  as  this  position  was,  no  other  would  have  been  equally 
suited  to  develope  his  powers.  Here  he  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  the  greatest  chemist  of  the  age.  His  work  for  Davy  was 
an  '*  inexhaustible  mine  of  knowledge  and  improvement."  He 
had  opportunities  of  observing  the  method  of  Davy's  inves- 
tigations, and  of  learning  as  it  were  the  art  of  discovery.  Here 
he  witnessed,  among  others,  that  series  of  experiments  which 
resulted  in  the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  Royal  Institution  a  few  months,  he 
went  abroad  as  amanuensis  to  Sir  H.  Davy.  They  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  together  in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  &c.  During 
his  travels  Faiaday  kept  a  journal,  every  page  of  which  shows 
the  keenness  of  his  observation.  He  was  by  nature  very  obser- 
vant, but  this  faculty  is,  we  think,  brought  out  and  developed 
in  all  cases  by  the  study  of  chemistry.  It  is  even  more  for  this 
reason  than  for  the  sake  of  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge 
that  we  rejoice  to  see  the  study  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences 
added  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  education  in  schools  and 
colleges.  Mathematics  teaches  us  to  reason  accurately,  and 
classics  to  express  our  thoughts  correctly,  but  we  also  want  to 
cultivate  habits  of  observation.  The  remark  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  is  nearly  as  applicable  to  our  times  as  to  hia 

"  We  are  falling,"  he  says,  "  into  an  error,  the  very  reverse  of  that 
of  oar  ancestors.  We  perhaps  neglect  facts  too  much,  or  at  least, 
except  in  chemistry,  we  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  records  of 
facts.  We  are  too  fond  of  substituting  literature  for  science,  talents 
for  information,  and  wit  or  brilliant  execution  for  accurate  and  deep 
research." 

Now  for  the  purpose  of  producing  habits  of  observing  facts, 
no  pursuit  is  more  suited  than  the  study  of  cheniistry  and  similar 
studiea  Great  chemists  have  almost  invariably  exhibited  strong 
observant  powers,  not  only  in  their  scientific  investigations  but 
in  the  ordinary  matters  of  everyday  life. 

In  this  his  first  absence  from  home,  Faraday  realized  the 
depth  of  his  affection  for  his  relations.  His  letters  are  full  of 
expressions  of  love  and  regret  for  those  at  home.  On  his  way 
back  he  wrote  to  his  mother — 

''  You  may  be  sure  we  shall  not  creep  from  Deal  to  London ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  not  creep  to  18,  Weymouth  Street ;  and  then — but 
it  is  of  no  use,  I  have  a  thousand  times  endeavoured  to  fancy  a  meeting 
with  you  and  my  relations  and  friends :  the  reality  must  be  a  pleasure 
not  to  be  imagined  nor  to  be  described." 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1816,  he  went  back  to  his  old 
post  at  the  Royal  Institution.    Not  long  after  he  began  to  deliver 
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lectures  on  chemistry  at  the  City  Philosophical  Society.  This 
was  a  society  which  met  at  Mr.  Tatum's  house  every  Wednesday 
evening  for  mutual  instruction.  Every  other  week  a  lecture  was 
delivered  by  one  of  the  members,  each  taking  his  turn,  and  on 
these  occasions  strangers  were  admitted.  The  society  had  also 
a  ''  class  book/'  which  contained  essays  by  the  members,  and 
was  passed  on  from  one  to  another  for  perusal.  Faraday  had 
become  a  member  on  going  to  the  Royal  Institution,  and  at  once 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  spirit  of  the  society.  He  did 
not  rely  merely  on  his  own  individual  exertions  in  seeking  after 
knowledge,  but  felt  that  the  intercommunication  of  thought  was 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  those  who  were  educating  themselves. 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  meetings  of  this  society,  a  few  of  the 
members  met  once  a  week  at  his  rooms  "  to  read  together,  and 
to  criticise,  correct  and  improve  each  other's  pronunciation  and 
construction  of  language.  The  discipline  was,"  he  says,  "  very 
sturdy,  the  remarks  very  pkin  and  open,  and  the  results  most 
valuable."  We  like  to  dwell  on  the  method  of  his  self-education. 
His  resources  were  apparently  so  small,  and  the  result  so  grand, 
that  the  consideration  of  the  method  cannot  but  be  pregnant 
with  suggestions  for  the  ordinary  management  of  education,  and 
a  sure  example  for  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  without 
the  advantages  of  a  long  school  life,  but  have  nevertheless  a 
desire  for  the  privileges  of  education.  The  following  quotation 
from  one  of  these  youthful  lectures  shows  that  he  had  at  an 
early  age  mapped  out  the  course  of  his  journey  through  life : — 

'^  It  is  not  he  who  has  soared  above  his  fellow  creatures  in  power,  it 
id  not  he  who  can  command  most  readily  the  pampering  couch  or  the 
costly  luxury  ;  but  it  is  he  who  has  done  most  good  to  his  fellows,  he 
who  has  directed  them  in  the  weak  moment,  aided  them  in  the  moment 
of  necessity,  and  enlightened  them  in  their  ignorance,  that  leads  the 
ranks  of  mankind." 

At  the  Institution  Faraday  plodded  on  quietly  for  some  time, 
carrying  on  his  self-education  side  by  side  with  his  ordinary  duties  of 
chemical  assistant.  He  was  after  a  while  entrusted  by  Davy  with  some 
simple  work,  and  in  process  of  time  he  began  to  make  investiga- 
tions for  himself.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  journals  of  science.  In  this  way  he  gradually 
became  known  to  the  scientific  world.  When  he  was  once  known, 
honours  were  showered  upon  him  from  all  parta  He  was  elected 
member  or  correspondent  of  various  scientific  societies,  and  in 
1823  attained  the  much-prized  title  of  F.B.S.  This  latter 
honour  was,  however,  not  unaccompanied  with  alloy.  He  had 
at  the  end  of  1821  written  some  articles  on  electro-magnetism 
for  the  **  Annals  of  Philosophy.''    The  experiments  he  made  for 
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this  purpose  led  him  to  make  some  discoveries,  which  he  published 
in  a  paper  on ''  New  Electrical  Motions."  He  had  some  time 
before  heard  Dr.  WooUaston  and  Sir  H.  Davy  conversing  on  the 
subject  of  electro-magnetism,  after  an  experiment  they  had  made 
at  the  Boyal  Institution,  and  he  knew  that  Dr.  Woollaston  had 
been  engaged  on  this  subject.  Accordingly,  before  publishing 
his  paper,  he  called  on  Dr.  Woollaston  to  obtain  leave  to  make 
some  reference  to  his  ideas  and  discoveries.  The  Doctor  had 
left  town,  and  "  by  an  error  of  judgment  the  paper  was  published 
without  any  allusion  to  his  opinions  and  intentions."  It  was,  we 
think,  indeed  a  great  error  of  judgment.  Faraday  showed  by  his 
wish  to  see  Dr.  Woollaston  that  he  himself  felt  he  ought  to  refer 
to  the  Doctor  ;  and  such  reference  might  have  been  attained  by 
no  other  sacrifice  than  the  mere  delay  of  the  publication  for  a 
short  time.  It  was  very  natural  for  those  who  knew  of  Dr.  Wool- 
laston's  ideas  and  work  as  to  this  subject  to  think  that  some  ex- 
planation was  necessary,  but  it  was  hard  on  young  Faraday  to 
be  at  once  accused  of  dishonesty ;  for  he  soon  heard  of  rumours 
that  he  was  charged  ^'  with  concealing  the  theory  and  views  of 
Dr.  Woollaston,  with  taking  the  subject  while  Dr.  Woollaston  was 
at  work  on  it,  and  with  dishonourably  taking  Dr.  WooUaston's 
thoughts  and  pursuing  them  without  acknowledgment.''  Faraday 
hastened  at  once  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  He  wrote  to 
Dr.  Woollaston  the  following  frank  and  manly  letter  : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  urged  by  strong  motives  respectfully  to  request  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments.  The  latter  end  of  last  month  I  wrote 
a  paper  on  electro-magnetism,  which  I  left  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  and  went  into  the  country.  On  returning 
home  the  beginning  of  this  month,  I  heard  from  two  or  three  quarters 
that  it  was  considered  I  had  not  behaved  honourably  in  that  paper ; 
and  that  the  wrong  I  had  done  was  done  to  you.  I  immediately 
wished  and  endeavoured  to  see  you,  but  was  prevented  by  the  advice 
of  my  friends,  and  am  only  now  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  plan  I  intended 
to  have  taken  at  first.  If  I  have  done  anyone  wrong,  it  was  quite 
unintentional,  and  the  charge  of  behaving  dishonourably  is  not  true. 
I  am  bold  enough,  sir,  to  beg  the  favour  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  you  on  this  subject,  simply  for  these  reasons ;  that  I  can  clear 
myself,  that  I  owe  obligations  to  you,  that  I  respect  you,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  escape  from  unfounded  impressions  against  me,  and  if  I 
have  done  any  wrong  that  I  may  apologize  for  it,  I  do  not  think, 
sir,  that  you  would  regret  allowing  me  this  privilege ;  for,  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  my  motives  in  writing 
that  paper,  I  feel  that  I  should  satisfy  you ;  and  you  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  freeing  me  from  an  embarrassment  I  do  not  deserve  to  lie 
under.  Nevertheless,  if  for  any  reason  you  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  permit  it,  I  hope  I  shall  not  further  have  increased  any  unpleasant 
feeling  towards  me  in  your  mind. 
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''  I  have  yeiy  macb  simplified  and  dimiiuBhed  in  size  the  rotating 
apparatus,  so  as  to  enclose  it  in  a  tube.  I  should  be  proud  if  I  maj 
be  allowed,  as  a  mark  of  strong  and  sincere  respect,  to  present  one  for 
your  acceptance.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  make  this  request,  not 
because  I  know  of  the  slightest  reason  which  renders  it  improper,  but 
because  of  the  uncertain  and  indefinite  form  of  the  rumours  which 
have  come  about  me.  But  I  trust,  sir,  that  I  shall  not  injure  myself 
with  jou  by  adopting  the  simplest  and  most  direct  means  of  clearing 
up  a  misunderstanding  that  has  arisen  against  me ;  but  that  what  I 
do  with  sincerity  you  will  receive  favourably. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

''  Tour  obedient  humble  servant." 

Woollaston's  opinion  was,  that  if  "  Faraday  acquitted  himself 
of  making  any  incorrect  use  of  the  suggestions  of  others,''  he  had 
no  occasion  to  trouble  himself  much  about  the  matter.  Unfor- 
tunately, experience  shows  us  that  a  misrepresentation  once  made 
is  seldom  wholly  got  rid  of  unless  with  the  clearest  evidence. 
And  in  this  case  the  charge  arose  again  with  redoubled  vigour. 
When  Faraday  was  proposed  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Boyal 
Society^  a  formidable  opposition  to  his  election  was  in  pre- 
paration ;  he  then  published  a  historical  statement  respecting 
electro-magnetic  rotation,  and  this  and  other  earnest  and  dear 
explanations  of  his  conduct  made  it  manifest  to  his  opponents 
that  the  utmost  which  could  be  charged  against  him  was  that  he 
had  been  thoughtlessly  hasty  in  publishing  his  discoveries.  This 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  one  of  those  unseemly  squabbles,  which 
sometimes  occur  among  great  men.  But  it  was  not  so.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  Faraday  saying  that  the  kindness  and  liberality 
of  Dr.  Woollaston  had  been  constant  to  him  throughout  the 
whole  affair.  Although  the  conduct  of  Woollaston's  firiends  must 
have  been  painful  to  Faraday,  yet  it  was,  we  think,  quite 
natural,although  it  might  perhaps  have  been  exhibited  less  acrimo- 
niously.  It  is  only  after  much  patient  toil,  combined  with  good 
fortune,  that  men  of  the  most  perceptive  and  inventive  powers 
make  the  smallest  advance  in  discovery.    Accordingly  it  is  but 

{*ust  that  the  forger  of  any  additional  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
:nowledge  should  receive  the  full  honour  of  his  addition  to  the 
world's  wealth,  and  those  who  are  anxious  that  no  portion  of 
that  honour  should  be  shared  by  others  are  really  doing  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  science. 

Another  painful  incident  is  connected  with  this  Fellowship. 
Faraday  found  that  his  old  friend  and  benefactor,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
was  opposed  to  his  election.  Their  long  and  intimate  inter- 
course must  have  convinced  Davy  of  Faraday's  powers,  and  the 
great  chemist  was  most  undoubtedly,  though  probably  uncon- 
sciously, jealous  of  his  advancement    Nor  was  it  strange  that 
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Davy  should  nofc  see  with  complacency  the  success  of  one  who 
had  been  a  kind  of  servant  of  nis,  but  who  now  seemed  likely  to 
rival,  if  not  partially  eclipse  him. 

In  182]  Faraday  married  Miss  Sarah  Barnard,  one  of  th» 
daughters  of  Mr.  Barnard  of  Paternoster  Row,  ''  an  event,''  he 
writes  in  184!9, ''  which  more  than  any  other  contributed  to  his 
earthly  happiuesB  and  healthful  state  of  mind.  The  union  has 
continued  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  has  in  no  wise  changed, 
except  in  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  character.''  He  was 
allowed  to  bring  his  wife  to  the  Institution,  and  here  they  lived 
together  in  perfect  happiness  for  many  a  long  year.  The  tenderness 
and  considerate  affection  which  he  invariably  exhibited  towards 
Mrs.  Faraday  is,  as  we  might  expect,  reflected  clearly  in  his 
correspondence.  His  letters  to  her  remind  us  of  those  of  Colling* 
wood  to  hia  **  dear  Sarah."  The  great  Admiral  himself  might 
have  penned  the  following : — 

**  I  feel  rather  tired  and  stiff  myself,  and  perhaps  that  makes  my 
letter  so  too  ;  but  my  dear  girl  is,  I  know,  a  girl  of  conrideration,  and 
will  not  insist  upon  having  two  or  three  pages  of  affection  after  so 
much  narrative.  Indeed  I  see  no  use  in  measuring  it  out  at  all.  I 
am  yours,  my  heart  and  thoughts  are  yours,  and  it  would  be  a  mere 
formality  to  write  it  down  so,  and  capable  of  adding  nothing  to  the 
truth,  but  that  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  saying  ib  as  you  have  in 
hearing  it  said,  and  that  it  is  not  with  us  at  least  a  measure  or  token 
of  affection  merely,  but  the  spontaneous  result  of  it." 

And  again : — 

''And  now,  my  dear  girl,  I  must  set  business  aside.  I  am  tired 
of  the  dull  detail  of  things,  and  want  to  talk  (^  love  to  you ;  and 
surely  there  can  be  no  circumstances  under  which  I  can  have 
more  right.  The  time  was  a  cheerful  and  delightful  one  before  we 
were  married,  but  it  is  doubly  so  now.  I  now  can  speak,  not  of  my 
own  heart  only,  but  of  both  our  hearts.  I  now  speak,  not  with  any 
doubt  of  the  state  of  your  thoughts,  but  with  the  fullest  conviption 
that  they  answer  to  my  own.  All  that  I  can  now  say  warm  and 
animated  to  you,  I  know  that  you  would  say  to  me  again.  The 
excess  of  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  knowing  you  mine  is  doubled  by  the 
consciousness  that  you  feel  equal  joy  in  knowing  me  yours.  Oh,  my 
dear  Sarah,  poets  may  strive  to  describe,  and  artists  to  delineate  the 
happiness  which  is  felt  by  two  hearts  truly  and  mutually  loving  each 
other,  but  it  is  beyond  their  efforts,  and  b^ond  the  thoughts  and 
conceptions  of  anyone  who  has  not  felt  it.  I  have  felt  and  do  feel  it^ 
but  neither  I  nor  any  other  man  can  describe  it,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
We  are  happy,  and  our  God  has  blessed  us  with  a  thousand  causes 
why  we  should  be  so.     Adieu  for  to-night."  .... 

In  1 825  he  was  advanced  from  the  post  of  chemical  assistant 
to  that  of  Director  of  the  Laboratory  at  the  Institution,  and  this 
he  retained  almost  to  the  lasty  notwithstanding  many  alluring 
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temptations  of  other  appointments.  He  was  offered  in  1827 
the  Professorship  in  the  new  University  of  London,  but  he 
declined  it  on  the  ground  that  he  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty 
and  gratitude  on  his  part  to  do  what  he  could  for  the  Roytd 
Institution  in  the  attempt  to  establish  it  firmly.  In  1829  he 
became  a  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  in  J  833 
he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  founded  professorship  of  chemistiy 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  a  salary  of  lOOZ.  ayear  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  salary  of  lOOZ.  as  director  of  the  Laboratory.     In 

1835  a  pension  was  granted  to  him  by  the  government.  The 
circumstances  connected  with  this  are  interesting,  as  showing 
his  innate  feeling  of  proper  pride  and  self-respect.  At  first  he 
wrote  to  refuse  the  pension,  but  was  afterwards  induced  by  his 
father-in-law  to  accept  it.  At  an  interview  Lord  Melbourne, 
then  Prime  Minister,  made  use  of  some  inconsiderate  expressions, 
such  as  ''humbug,"  with  reference  to  pensions.  Faraday  at  once 
wrote  to  decline  the  offer  of  a  pension.  Friends  of  both  tried 
to  remove  the  misunderstanding  between  them,  but  Faraday  was 
immovable.  On  being  asked  what  would  induce  him  to  change 
his  mind,  he  replied,  '^  I  should  require  from  his  Lordship  what 
I  have  no  right  or  reason  to  expect  he  would  grant — a  written 
apology  for  the  words  he  permitted  himself  to  use  to  me."  "  The 
required  apology  came,  frank  and  full,  creditable/'  as  Dr.  Tyndall 
says,  "  alike  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  philosopher."     In 

1836  he  was  appointed  scientific  adviser  to  the  Trinity  House. 
In  this  capacity  he  introduced  very  important  improvements 
into  the  lighthouses  of  the  coast,  and  from  time  to  time  made 
most  valuable  reports  on  the  subject  of  lights.  His  letter  ac- 
cepting the  appointment  is  very  characteristic  : — 

"  I  consider  your  letter  to  me  as  a  great  compliment,  and  should 
view  the  appointment  at  the  Trinity  House,  which  you  propose,  in  the 
same  light ;  but  I  may  not  accept  even  honours  without  due  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  place,  my  time  is  of  great  value  to  me,  and  if 
the  appointment  you  speak  of  involved  anything  like  periodical  routine 
attendances,  I  do  not  think  I  could  accept  it.  But  if  it  meant  that 
in  consultation,  in  the  examination  of  proposed  plans  and  experiments, 
in  trials,  &c.,  made  as  my  convenience  would  allow,  and  with  an  honest 
sense  of  a  duty  to  be  performed,  then  I  think  it  would  consist  with 
my  present  engagements.  You  have  left  the  title  and  the  sum  in 
pencil.  These  I  look  at  mainly  as  regards  the  character  of  the  appoint- 
ment ;  you  will  believe  me  to  be  sincere  in  this,  when  you  remember 
my  indifiference  to  vour  proposition  as  a  matter  of  interest,  though  not 
as  a  matter  of  kindness.  In  consequence  of  the  good- will  and  con- 
fidence of  all  around  me,  I  can  at  any  moment  convert  i^  time  into 
money,  but  I  do  not  require  more  of  the  latter  than  is  sufficient  for 
necessary  purposes.  The  sum,  therefore,  of  200Z.  is  quite  enough  in 
itself,  but  not  if  it  is  to  be  the  indicator  of  the  character  of  the 
appointment ;  but  I  think  you  do  not  view  it  so,  and  that  you  and  I 
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understand  each  other  in  that  respect ;  and  your  letter  confirms  me 
in  that  opinion.  The  position  which  I  presume  you  would  wish  me 
to  hold  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  standing  counsel.  As  to  the  title,  it 
might  he  what  yon  pleased  almost.  Chemical  adviser  is  too  narrow ; 
for  you  would  find  me  venturing  into  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  light 
not  chemical.  Scientific  adviser  you  may  think  too  hroad  (or  in  me 
too  presumptuous) ;  and  so  it  would  he,  if  by  it  was  understood  all 
science.  It  was  the  character  I  held  with  two  other  persons  at  the 
Admiralty  Board  in  its  former  constitution.  The  thought  occurs  to 
me  whether,  after  all,  you  want  such  a  person  as  myself.  This  you  must 
judge  of;  but  I  always  entertain  a  fear  of  taking  an  office  in  which  I 
may  be  of  no  use  to  thase  who  engage  me.  Your  applications  are 
however  so  practical,  and  often  so  chemical,  that  I  have  no  great 
doubt  in  the  matter." 

Faraday's  life  was  peculiarly  devoid  of  incident  He  lived  on 
quietly  year  after  year,  experimenting  and  lecturing,  and  occasion- 
ally making  an  excursion  into  the  country  or  on  the  Continent 
for  the  sake  of  rest  Though  eminently  of  a  social  disposition, 
he  went  into  society  but  very  little.  His  domestic  happiness 
was  so  great,  and  his  friendships  so  firm,  that  he  seems  to  have 
found  the  little  time  he  spared  from  his  work  barely  sufficient 
for  cultivating  these.  In  a  list  of  things  given  up  by  him  during 
the  time  of  his  experimental  researches  in  electricity,  we  find  a 
note  for  the  year  1834: — "Declined  all  dining  out  or  invitations." 
But  his  intimacy  with  the  great  scientific  men  of  the  day  was 
most  close,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  read  letters  from  and  to 
such  men  as  Humboldt,  Arago,  Liebi^,  Babbage,  &c.  The 
following  letter,  however,  is  especially  valuable  from  the  after- 
history  of  the  writer.  It  shows  that  the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances could  not  overcome  his  ever-busy  mind,  which,  when 
foiled  in  one  direction,  immediately  betook  itself  to  what  is 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  satisfying — the  investigation  of  phy- 
sical truths. 

"  Fort  of  Ham,  May  23rd,  1843. 

"  Dear  Sir, — ^You  are  not  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  since  I  have  been 
here  no  person  has  afforded  me  more  consolation  than  yourself.  It  is 
indeed  in  studying  the  great  discoveries  which  science  is  indebted  to 
you  for,  that  1  render  my  captivity  less  sad,  and  make  time  flow  with 
rapidity.  I  submit  to  your  judgment  and  indulgence  a  theory  of  my 
own  on  voltaic  electricity,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  letter  from  me 
to  M.  Arago  on  April  23rd  last,  and  which  I  here  subjoin.  M.  Arago 
was  kind  enough  to  read  it  to  the  Academy,  but  I  do  not  yet  know 
the  general  opinion  on  it.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me 
sincerely  if  my  theory  is  good  or  not,  as  nobody  is  a  better  judge  than 
yourself.  Permit  me  also  to  ask  you  another  question  that  interests 
me  much,  on  account  of  a  work  I  intend  to  publish  ;  what  is  the  most 
suitable  combination  to  give  to  a  voltaic  battery,  in  order  to  produce 
a  spark  capable  of  setting  fire  to  powder  under  water  or  under  ground  ? 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  only  seen  employed  to  that  purpose  piles 
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of  thirty  to  forty  pairs  constmcted  on  Dr.  Woollaston's  principles. 
They  are  very  large,  and  inconvenient  for  field  service.  Could  not 
the  same  effect  be  produced  by  two  spiral  pairs  only,  and  if  so,  what 
can  be  their  smallest  dimensions  ?  It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I 
profit  of  this  opportunity  to  recall  myself  to  your  remembrance,  and 
to  assure  you  that  no  one  entertains  a  higher  opinion  of  your  scien- 
tific genius  than,  yours  truly,         "  Napoleoit  Louis  Bonafabte. 

'*  I  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  Sir  James  South  and  to  Mr. 
Babbage." 

Those  who  have  seen  her  Majesty's  magnificeDt  yacht,  the 
'^Yietoria  and  Albert,"  have  doubtlessly  sometimes  wondered 
why  it  was  constructed  with  paddle-wheels.  It  is  due  to  what 
Faraday  calls  a  ''highly  philosophic  suggestion"  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  that  inasmuch  as  a  rotating  disc  resists  any  force 
tending  to  change  the  plane  of  its  rotation,  the  rotation  of  the 
paddle-wheels  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  rolling  of  a  vesseL 
It  was  owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Prince  that  a  house  on 
Hampton  Court  Qreen  was  ofifered  to  Faraday  by  the  Queea ; 
accordingly  he  left  his  rooms  at  the  Institution  in  1 858,  and 
made  Hampton  Court  his  residence  till  his  death. 

At  his  first  interview  with  Davy,  Faraday  spoke  of  his  desire 
to  escape  from  trade,  which  he  thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  science,  which  he  imagined  made  its 
pursuers  amiable  and  liberal.  Davy  smiled  at  his  notion  of  the 
superior  moral  feelings  of  philosophic  men,  and  said  he  would 
leave  him  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to  set  him  right  on 
that  matter.  This  was  doubtlessly  good  advice  to  give  to  a 
young  man  in  Faraday's  position,  with  which  his  romantic  ideas 
naturally  appeared  somewhat  incongruous.  Tet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  principle  of  "  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,"  has  a 
tendency  to  narrow  and  degrade  a  man's  sympathies,  and  to 
make  him  live  more  and  more  for  himself,  however  much  that 
tendency  may  be  struggled  against  and  overcome  in  individual 
instances.  And  a  position  in  which  honour  may  be  acquired, 
as  well  as  personal  advancement,  has  a  tendency  to  ennoble  and 
chasten  a  man's  theory  of  life,  however  much  that  tendency  may 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  individual  character  of  a  man.  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  Faraday  in  his  own  case  realized  the 
beauties  of  the  pursuit  of  science.  Selfishness  seems  to  have 
had  no  place  in  his  spirit  For  example,  a  London  chemist 
with  a  slight  reputation  can,  if  he  choose,  make  a  large  income 
by  giving  opinions  and  assistance  in  the  various  matters  brought 
before  him.  But  Faraday  was  not  to  be  led  away  by  any  such 
temptation.  From  1832  to  1845  his  '^professional  business 
income"  varied  from  1502.  to  20{., being  usually  about  the  latter 
sum,  and  after  1845  he  received  no  professional  income  at  all. 
Dr.  Tyndall  says  that  he  had  to  choose  between  a  fortune  of 
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150,000{.  on  the  one  side,  and  his  nndowored  science  on  the  other. 
This  speaks  for  itself.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  constantly 
consulted  by  the  Qovernment  on  matters  of  importance,  bat 
would  never  receive  any  pay,  except  in  one  instance,  and  then 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  person  joined  with  him.  He  always,  "  as 
a  good  subject,  held  himself  ready  to  assist  the  Government." 
If  science  did  not  help  to  develope  this  entire  freedom  from 
selfishness,  at  any  rate  it  did  not  crush  and  destroy  it. 

One  peculiarity  of  science  is  its  catholicity.  A  feeling  of 
brotherhood  seems  to  exist  between  scientific  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Faraday  had  friends  everywhere,  and  received 
from  foreign  countries  and  sovereigns  honours,  which  he  says 
rather  bitterly,  ''  belonging  to  very  limited  and  select  classes, 
surpass,  in  my  opinion,  anything  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  my 
own  to  bestow."  This  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration.  For 
though  the  honour  that  England  pays  to  her  scientific  men  be 
badly  organized,  yet  she  is  not  so  devoid  of  great  names,  that  to 
be  associated  with  them  is  anything  but  a  great  honour,  in 
whatever  form  that  honour  may  be  expressed.* 

The  main  purposes  of  Faraday's  life  were  to  make  discoveries 
in  science,  and  to  teach  science  by  means  of  lectures.  Those 
who  have  heard  him  will  bear  testimony  to  his  great  success  as 
a  lecturer ;  they  will  remember  the  clearness  with  which  he 
presented  his  subject,  impressing  his  hearers  with  the  idea  of  a 
picture  with  sharply -marked  distinct  outlines.  His  illustrations 
and  experiments  were  invariably  appropriate  and  successful. 
All  this  was  so  well  done,  that  it  seemed  quite  a  second  nature 
to  him ;  and  yet,  after  all,  it  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
result  of  long  study  and  practice.  Early  in  life  he  took  private 
lessons  in  elocution,  and  his  teacher  used  often  to  attend  his 
lecture^  in  order  to  correct  faults  in  address  and  delivery. 
Among  Faraday's  notes  are  found  several  rules  as  to  lecturing ; 
but,  what  is  especially  strange,  he  had,  as  early  as  1813,  in  his 
letters  to  Abbott,  expressed  his  views,  in  fact  written  what  may 
be  called  a  short  dissertation,  on  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
lecturer.  Here  the  excellences  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  faults  to 
be  avoided  were  delineated  most  exactly,  and  we  cannot  but 

*  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  here  all  the  honours  which  were  con- 
ferred upon  him.  SufEice  it  to  say  that  he  received  signs  of  esteem  from 
universities  and  societies  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
distinguishing  itself  by  being  the  first,  as  well  as  almost  the  last,  to  show  some 
mark  of  its  appreciation  of  nis  ability.  But  the  hiehest  scientific  position  in 
England  he  never  actually  held.  As  we  were  tola  this  ^ear  by  a  somewhat 
stin  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy's  Exhibition  a  deputation  from  the  Royal 
Society  waited  on  him  to  urge  him  to  accept  the  Presidency.  He  however 
declined  that  high  office;  and,  what  is  especially  strange,  he  afterwards 
refused  the  offer  of  the  Presidencv  of  the  Royal  institution,  with  which  he 
was  throughout  his  life  so  intimately  connected. 
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admit  that  the  result  wished  for  was  the  same  as  that  afterwards 
attained.  It  is  evident  that  he  made  a  study  of  the  art  of 
lecturing,  and  it  is  due  to  that  study  that  his  practice  was  so 
perfect.  From  these  letters  we  quote  the  following  short  ex- 
tracts : — 

"A  lecturer  should  appear  easy  and  collected,  undaunted  and 
unconcerned,  his  thoughts  about  him,  and  his  mind  clear  and  free  for 
the  contemplation  and  description  of  his  subject.  His  action  should 
not  be  hasty  and  violent,  but  slow,  easy,  and  natural ;  consisting 
principally  in  changes  of  the  posture  of  the  body,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  air  of  stiffness  or  sameness  that  would  otherwise  be  unavoidable. 
His  whole  behaviour  should  evince  respect  for  his  audience,  and  he 
should  in  no  case  forget  that  he  is  in  their  presence.  No  accident 
that  does  not  interfere  with  their  convenience  should  disturb  his 
serenity,  or  cause  variation  in  his  behaviour ;  he  should  never,  if 
possible,  turn  his  back  on  them,  but  should  give  them  full  reason  to 
believe  that  all  his  powers  have  been  exerted  for  their  pleasure  and 
instruction 

''  A  lecturer  may  consider  his  audience  as  being  polite  or  vulgar 
(terms  I  wish  you  to  understand  according  to  Shuffleton's  new 
dictionary),  learned  or  unlearned  (with  respect  to  the  subject),  listeners 
or  gazers.  Polite  company  expect  to  be  entertained  not  only  by  the 
subject  of  the  lecture,  but  by  the  manner  of  the  lecturer ;  they  look 
for  respect,  for  language  consonant  to  their  dignity,  and  ideas  on  a 
level  with  their  own.  The  vulgar — that  is  to  say  in  general,  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  the  bees  of  business,  wish 
for  something  that  they  can  comprehend.  This  may  be  deep  and 
elaborate  for  the  learned,  but  for  those  who  are  yet  tyros  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  subject,  must  be  simple  and  plain.  Lastly, 
listeners  expect  reason  and  sense,  whilst  gazers  only  require  a  succession 
of  words." 

Though  these  early  letters  contain  an  occasional  inaccuracy  or 
harshness  of  expression,  they  are  on  the  whole  remarkably  clear, 
animated,and  manly.  For  a  young  man  who  educated  himself  they 
are  indeed  wonderful  productions.  They  show  throughout  his  con- 
stant anxiety  to  acquire  a  correctness  and  facility  of  expression. 
He  is  always  talkative  and  lively,  but  we  frequently  meet  with  an 
air  of  constraint.  He  had  not  yet  acquired  the  "  ars  celare  artemJ* 
But  this  effort  gradually  diminished,  until  ultimately  it  entirely 
disappeared.  A  sense  of  quiet  humour  crops  up  occasionally  in 
his  writings     During  a  tour  in  Wales  he  writes — 

"  We  had  time  this  morning  to  enjoy  the  inn  we  had  entered,  and 
which  possesses  a  very  high  character  for  cleanliness,  attention,  and 
comfort.  We  certainly  found  it  so,  and  entirely  free  from  the  incon- 
veniences which  inns  have  in  general,  more  or  less.  Whilst  at  break- 
fast, the  river  Dee  flowing  before  our  windows,  the  second  harper  I 
have  heard  in  Wales  struck  his  instrument  and  played  some  airs  in 
very  excellent  style.  I  enjoyed  them  for  a  long  time,  and  then  wishing 
to  gratify  myself  with  a  sight  of  the  interesting  hard^  went  to  the 
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door  and  beheld — the  hoots!  He,  on  seeing  me  open  the  door, 
imagined  I  wanted  something,  and  quitting  his  instrument  took  up 
his  third  character  of  waiter.  I  must  confess  I  was  sadly  disappointed 
and  extremely  baulked.  Even  at  Bethgellert  they  had  a  good-looking 
blind  old  man,  though  he  played  badly;  and  now,  when  I  heard 
delightful  sounds,  and  had  assured  myself  the  harper  was  in  accordance 
with  the  effect  he  produced,  he  sank  on  a  sudden  many,  many  stages 
down  into  a  common  waiter.  Well,  after  all  I  certainly  left  Llangollen 
regretting  the  harp  less  because  of  the  person  who  played  it." 

The  moving  mainspring  of  Faraday's  life  was  his  religion.  He 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sandemanians.  Few  probably  have 
even  heard  of  this  sect.  But  when  we  consider  that  its  doctrines 
held  so  powerful  a  sway  over  a  man  of  such  a'character  and  so 
strong  an  understanding,  it  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  their  creed.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman,  called  Glas,  was 
deposed,  Dr.  Bence  Jones  tells  us — 

''  Because  he  taught  that  the  church  should  be  subject  to  no  league 
or  covenant,  but  be  governed  only  by  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  He  held  that  Christianity  never  was,  nor  could  be,  the 
established  religion  of  any  nation  without  becoming  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was  when  first  instituted ;  that  Christ  did  not  come  to  establish 
any  worldly  power,  but  to  give  a  hope  of  eternal  life  beyond  the  grave 
to  his  people  whom  he  should  choose  of  his  own  sovereign  will :  that 
the  Bible  and  that  alone,  with  nothing  added  to  it  nor  taken  away 
from  it  by  man,  was  the  sole  and  sufficient  guide  for  each  individual, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances ;  that  faith  in  the  divinity  and 
work  of  Christ  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  the  evidence  of  this  faith 
18  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  Christ." 

We  are  elsewhere  told  that  '^  faith  was  held  by  him  to  be 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony 
concerning  Christ  with  respect  to  his  being  delivered  for  the 
offences  of  men  and  raised  again  for  their  justification,  as  is 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament." 

The  Sandemanians  are  said  to  understand  the  precept  con- 
cerning the  community  of  goods  almost  in  its  literal  sense  :  every 
one  is  to  consider  all  his  possessions  liable  to  the  calls  of  the 
church,  and  they  maintain  it  to  be  unlawful  to  lay  up  treasures 
upon  earth  for  any  distant  or  uncertain  use.  They  abstain 
strictly  from  blood  and  from  things  strangled.  They  hold  a  lot 
to  be  sacred,  and  consequently  disapprove  of  cards,  dice,  and 
any  game  of  chance,  where  the  object  is  merely  amusement. 
They  seem  to  disapprove  of  second  marriage ;  for  by  marrying 
a  second  time  a  man  disqualifies  himself  for  the  office  of  elder. 
They  are  also  said  to  have  peculiar  opinions  about  love-feasts,  the 
kiss  of  charity,  washing  each  others  feet,  &c. 

Sandeman,  from  whom  the  sect  takes  its  name,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  QlaSy  and  preached  these  doctrines  in  England,  where 
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several  congregationa  were  in  time  formed.  Faraday's  family 
and  that  of  his  wife  were  members  of  the  congregation  in 
London.  But  he  was  not  an  ordinary  conformist.  All  his 
writings  breathe  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  and  show  how  closely 
it  was  intertwined  with  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart  A  deep 
sense  of  religious  truths  usually  carries  with  it  an  earnest  anxiety 
to  convert  others,  but  it  was  not  so  with  him.  He  never  ob- 
truded the  peculiarities  of  his  sect  even  on  his  friends.  Dr.  Tyndall 
says,  "  Never  once,  during  an  intimacy  of  fifteen  years,  did  he 
mention  religion  to  me,  save  when  I  drew  him  out  on  the  subject 
He  then  spoke  to  me  without  hesitation  or  reluctance :  not 
with  any  apparent  desire  to  improve  the  occasion,'  but  to 
give  me  such  information  as  I  sought."  He  seems  to  have 
felt  that  there  are  many  paths  leading  to  God,  and  that  we 
do  not  always  assist  each  other  in  our  course  by  struggling  to 
induce  others  to  leave  the  path  they  have  chosen.  The  Bible  was 
the  ''  sole  and  sufficient  guide  for  each  individual,''  and  it  would 
appear  he  considered  that  every  one  was  to  interpret  it  for 
himself,  and  by  himself  work  out  his  own  salvation.  "That  is 
between  me  and  my  God,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  when  she  very 
reasonably  asked  him  why  he  had  not  told  her  of  his  intention 
to  make  his  confession  of  sin  and  profession  of  faith  before  the 
church.  In  1840  he  was  elected  an  elder  of  his  church.  In 
this  capacity  he  preached  every  other  Sunday,  but  his  sermons 
appear  to  have  been  effective  rather  by  his  earnestness  than  by 
any  beauties  of  language  or  originality  of  matter.  After  a  few 
years  he  gave  up  his  eldership  and  became  a  simple  member 
of  the  church  again. 

One  would  have  thought  that  such  a  man  as  Faraday  would 
not  have  been  misrepresented  as  to  his  religious  views.  But 
with  many  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  he  was  a  man  of  science ; 
therefore  he  must  be  an  atheist.  Those  who  knew  anything  of 
him  did  not  require  any  refutation  of  such  a  statement.  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  his  lectures : — 

''  I  believe  that  the  truth  of  that  future  cannot  be  brought  to  hi« 
knowledge  by  any  exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  however  ezsdted  they 
may  be  ;  but  that  it  is  made  known  to  him  by  other  teachings  than 
his  own,  and  is  received  through  simple  belief  of  the  testimony  given. 
Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  self-education  I  am  about 
to  commend  in  respect  of  the  things  of  this  life,  extends  to  any 
consideration  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  as  if  man  by  reasoning  could 
find  out  God.  It  would  be  improper  here  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
further  than  to  claim  an  absolute  distinction  between  religious  and 
ordinary  belief.  I  shall  be  reproached  with  the  weakness  of  refusing 
to  apply  those  mental  operations  which  I  think  good  in  respect  of 
high  things  tu  the  very  highest.  I  am  content  to  bear  the  reproach. 
Yet  even  in  earthly  matters  I  believe  that  *"  the  invisible  things  of 
Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
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by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Gk)dbead/ 
and  I  hare  never  seen  anything  incompatible  between  those  things  of 
man  which  can  be  known  by  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  within  him, 
and  those  higher  things  concerning  his  future  which  he  cannot  know 
by  that  spirit." 

These  are  the  few  words  of  comfort  he  writes  to  his  niece  in 
her  affliction : — 

"  Poor  Mary  !  But  why  poor  ?  She  is  gone  in  her  hope  to  the 
rest  she  was  looking  for,  and  we  may  rejoice  in  her  example  as  a  case 
of  the  power  of  God,  who  keeps  those  who  look  to  Him  in  simplicity 
through  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ.  But  her  poor  husband  and  her 
many  children  are  deeply  to  be  felt  for,  and  you  also,  and  her  father. 
We  join  in  deep  sympathy  with  you  all."  .... 

Every  one  must  admire  the  singleness  of  purpose  with  which 
Faraday  carried  out  in  practice  the  principles  of  his  religion,  but 
we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  strange  peculiarities  of  the  doctrines 
professed  by  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  However,  we  have  not 
far  to  turn  in  order  to  find  a  reason  which  will  account  for  his  re- 
ligion. He  conformed  to  the  faith  of  his  parents.  We  do  not  say  it 
was  a  mere  hereditary  conformity.  On  the  contrary  he,  if  any  man, 
sought  for  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less after  mature  deliberation  that  he  retained  this  faith.  But 
we  must  remember  that  very  few  men,  even  of  the  strongest 
mental  powers,  wholly  shake  off  the  impressions  of  their  child- 
hood. The  lessons  learnt  at  the  mother's  knee  or  in  the  school- 
room, of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are  invested  with  an 
inexplicable  charm,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  ever  fresh ; 
in  some  things  we  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  spell,  but  in 
others  the  fascination  still  clings  to  us. 

*'  You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  that  induces  the  various  sects  to 
struggle  so  fiercely  for  managing  the  education  of  children  in 
accordance  with  their  respective  ideas.  Strong  are  the  prejudices 
implanted  in  childhood  ;  sometimes  many  are  afterwards  rooted 
out,  sometimes  few^  but  in  general  some  remain  and  flourish  like 
green  bay-tree&  And  not  only  do  they  blossom  and  produce 
their  fruit,  but  they  frequently  propagate  others  to  take  the  place 
of  those  that  have  been  eradicated.  And  even  in  the  few  cases 
where  the  old  prejudices  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  newly* 
acquired  antipathy  to  them  gives  birth  to  others  that  are  almost 
as  bad.  Thus  no  one  approaches  the  subject  of  religion  with  his 
mind  a  tahula  rasa  ;  no  one — 

''  From  the  table  of  his  memory 
Can  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there." 

Seldom  does  a  man  lay  aside  altogether  his  theological  bias. 
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andy  after  considering  with  judicial  calmness  all  the  varlons 
arguments  on  either  side,  select  his  sect  accordingly.  The  queer 
growths  of  a  tree  are  frequently  attributable  to  a  warp  received 
in  youthful  days,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  due  to  the  Sandemanian 
influences  of  his  parents  and  relations,  that  Faraday  never  appre- 
hended what  seems  to  us  the  absurdity  of  his  peculiar  tenets. 

Liebig,  when  in  England,  observed  that  only  the  works  which 
have  a  practical  tendency  awaken  attention  and  command 
respect,  whereas  in  Germany  the  enrichment  of  science  is  alone 
considered  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  partially  true.  But 
it  seems  to  us  that  truth,  whether  referring  to  material  existence 
or  noty  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  is  also  useful.  It  may  be  that 
we  cannot  at  once  see  the  use,  but  we  are  constrained  to  feel 
that  at  some  time  or  other,  it  may  be  far  in  the  distant  future, 
every  truth  that  is  brought  within  the  scope  of  man's  knowledge 
will  in  some  way  or  other  be  useful  to  man.  How  many  dis- 
coveries, one  built  on  the  other,  preluded  Newton's  grand  and 
most  useful  discovery  of  the  principle  of  gravity,  and  yet  each 
one  of  these,  though  a  link  in  the  chain  connecting  us  with  the 
great  truth,  would  doubtlessly  have  appeared  to  most  of  us  the 
mere  result  of  the  ''  unprofitable  exercise  of  an  ingenious  mind." 
It  certainly  is  a  fault  of  Englishmen  to  test  the  value  of  a 
discovery  by  its  immediate  practical  use.  Judged  even  by  this 
standard,  Faraday's  work  was  valuable ;  but  his  name  does  not 
happen  to  be  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with  any  distinct 
object,  as  Davy's  with  the  safety-lamp,  or  Newton's  with  gravity. 
The  public  have  a  dim  mysterious  idea  that  he  made  some  dis- 
coveries in  magnetism  and  electricity  which  have  not  led  to 
much  practical  result.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this^  if  we 
consider  what  indistinct  ideas  the  mention  of  his  principal  dis- 
coveries convey  to  an  ordinary  mind.  Dr.  Tyndall  divides  his 
most  important  discoveries  into  four  groups,  at  the  head  of  which 
stand  severally — Magneto-Electric  Induction,  the  law  of  definite 
Electro-chemical  Decomposition,  the  Magnetization  of  light,  and 
Diamagnetism.  However,  when  his  character  is  generally 
known,  he  will  be  estimated  far  more  highly  than  any  mere 
ordinary  philosopher.  He  was  not  merely  the  greatest  experi- 
mental discoverer,  but  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  our  age. 

We  all  study  physiognomy  either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
Of  course  we  are  frequently  deceived  in  our  speculations.  This 
may  arise  from  there  being  exceptions  to  our  rules,  or  as  is  more 

¥robable,  from  our  studies  of  the  science  having  been  shallow, 
hose  who  take  an  interest  in  this  study  have  of  late  derived 
great  advantages  from  the  Portrait  Qalleries  of  1866-8  and  from 
the  National  rortrait  Gallery  at  Kensington.  How  often  does 
the  first  sight  of  a  portrait  disappoint  us.    For  example,  in 
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Warren  Hastings  we  at  first  see  a  self-complacent  gentleman 
with  open  mouth  and  half  idiotic  expression,  without  any  of  the 
ordinary  signs  of  even  common  intellect ;  and  in  Clive  a  rough, 
good-tempered,  uncultivated  yeoman,  who  certainly  had  not  seen 
much  either  of  the  camp  or  of  the  desk,  although  we  cannot 
miss  his  firmness  of  decision  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  Further 
consideration  gives  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  character  por- 
trayed. But  in  Phillips's  portrait  of  Faraday  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  there  is  no  temporary  deception  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  We  see  at  once  the  natural  gaiety  of  temper, 
the  high  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  the  retiring  disposition 
combined  withal  with  a  strong  firmness  of  purpose.  This  brief 
sketch  of  his  life  and  these  few  extracts  from  his  writings  give 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  inherent  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his 
disposition,  of  his  entire  freedom  from  vanity,  of  tlie  tenderness 
of  his  domestic  affections,  of  the  pure  and  lofty  morality  to  which 
he  strove  to  make  his  conduct  conform,  and  of  the  genuine 
tolerance  and  simple  reverence  which  were  instinctive  to  him. 
His  life  was  perhaps  too  much  that  of  a  recluse ;  we  may  perhaps 
lament  that  he  did  not  mix  more  in  the  world,  that  his  inter- 
course was  confined  to  so  few ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
pursuit  of  science  was  the  purpose  of  his  life,  and  to  this  purpose 
everything  of  necessity  gave  way.  He  was  particularly  averse 
to  ceremony  of  any  sort.  He  took  no  delight  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  outward  expressions  of  the  deepest  feelings.  Like 
Cordelia,  he  could  not  "  heave  his  heart  into  his  mouth  "  but  he 
had  that  within  which  passeth  show.  A  curious  illustration  of 
this  is  exhibited  in  his  marriage.  He  wished  his  wedding-day 
to  be  just  like  any  other  day,  and  actually  offended  some  of  his 
near  relations  by  not  inviting  them  to  his  wedding.  In  a  letter 
to  Miss  Reid  he  says,  "  There  will  be  no  mirth,  no  noise,  no 
hurry  occasioned  even  in  one  day's  proceedings.  In  externals 
that  day  will  pass  like  all  others,  for  it  is^  in  the  heart  that  we 
expect  and  look  for  pleasure."  Most  self-educated  men  exhibit 
their  want  of  early  training  by  some  niggedness  of  manner  or 
other  peculiarity,  but  Faraday  was  polished  in  his  manners,  in 
his  conversation,  in  his  writings.  In  every  respect  he  maintained 
the  character  of  a  refined  English  gentleman.  This  may  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had,  after  all,  spent  his  youth  in  the 
midst  of  what  Mr.  Buskin  tells  us  is  '^  the  best  society,  the  kings 
and  statesmen  lingering  patiently  in  those  plainly  furnished  and 
narrow  ante-rooms,  our  bookcase  shelvea'' 

We  have  considered  Faraday's  character  as  a  man,  rather  than 
a<^  a  philosopher  and  a  discoverer ;  but  we  may  refer  to  one  thing 
which  strikes  us  at  once  in  reading  his  speculative  papers — a  want 
of  precision.     Dr.  Tyndall  suggests  that  it  would  probably  have 
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been  obviated  by  some  mathematical  training.  This  would  doabt- 
lessly  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  him.  But  it  is  rather  by 
a  kind  of  instinct  than  by  a  precise  train  of  reasoning  that  bold 
theories  are  advanced  and  maintained.  No  one  knew  better  than 
Faraday  how  important  it  is  to  distinguish  what  is  still  in  the 
region  of  theory  from  what  has  been  reduced  into  the  region  of 
fact ;  yet  when  he  wandered  into  the  region  of  theory,  he  some- 
times lost  himself  in  its  mazes.  He  placed  the  most  implicit  faith 
in  his  hypothesis  as  to  lines  of  force,  although  the  corroborative 
facts  were  but  few.  Still  we  must  not  forget  that  his  faith  in 
the  unity  and  convertibility  of  natural  forces  was  very  similar. 
We  well  remember  with  what  earnestness  Dr.  Tyndail,  in  his 
Bede  lecture  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  contended  that 
the  study  of  natural  science  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  culture 
of  the  imagination.  We  think  he  might  perhaps  have  gone 
further,  and  shown  that  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  any 
investigation  of  the  truth  destroys  or  injures  the  faculty  of 
imagination.  What  it  does  is  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  mere  imagination  and  what  is  sober  truth  whether  imagined 
or  actually  realized.  Discovery  usually  consists  of  alternate  guessing 
and  testing.  Sometimes  the  happy  guess  is  made  by  one  and  the 
conclusive  demonstration  by  another,  as  was  the  case  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  gravity  by  Newton.  Faraday  for  the 
most  part  confined  himself  to  testing  his  own  surmises.  When 
he  was  successful,  he  was  most  clear  and  precise,  but  when  the 
speculation  still  refused  to  yield  to  the  rigorous  trials  of  facts,  he, 
as  we  have  said,  lacked  precision.  However,  the  first  conception 
of  a  new  truth  is  usually  vague,  and  it  is  by  an  intuitive  faith, 
which  scarcely  knows  how  to  express  itself,  that  the  patient  and 
laborious  pertinacity  is  produced  which  ultimately  brings  the 
fruit  to  maturity. 

Faraday  had  throughout  his  life  overtasked  his  brain,  and  in 
consequence  suffered  occasionally  from  giddiness  and  loss  of 
memory.  Sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  rest  almost  entirely 
from  all  his  work.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  this  loss  of 
memory  was  one  of  his  principal  troubles.  It  was  especially 
trying  to  him,  inasmuch  as  his  memory  had  formerly  been  so 
strong. 

At  length,  in  1865,  he  resigned  his  duties  at  the  Koyal 
Institution  and  retired  altogether  to  Hampton  Court.  Here 
he  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  decline,  though  he 
was   still  able   to  enjoy  his   favourite  diversions  of   repeating 

Eoetry  and  seeing  beautiful  scenery.  When  asked  how  be  was, 
e  once  replied  "Just  waiting.''  These  two  words  comprise 
the  whole  story  of  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  and  on  the 
25th  August,  18679  ^  ^^^  seventy-sixth  year,  full  of  honours, 
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he  passed  away  quietly  and  peacefully.  He  bad  attained  the 
blessings  which  Buckingham  invoked  for  King  Henry.  He  bad 
**  lived  long/*  and  had  been  "  ever  beloved  and  loving ;"  and 

"  When  old  time  now  led  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  filled  up  one  monument." 

He  rests  in  the  beautiful  and  retired  cemetery  at  Highgate,  in 
the  shade  of  the  clustering  ivy,  and  beneath  a  stone  renecting 
bis  own  simplicity  in  its  plain  inscription.  And  though  this 
Ood's  acre  is  the  last  retreat  of  many  an  eminent  man,  we  may 
confidently  say  it  does  not  contain  one  more  truly  great  than  this 
blacksmith's  son. 

■iiiimiii" 


Art.  IV. — Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir, 
bv  EoBEBT  Bell.  New  Edition,  8  vols.  London :  Charles 
Qriffin  and  Co. 

"  Old  Chaucer,  with  his  infantine, 
Familiar  clasp  of  things  divine. 
That  stain  upon  his  lips  is  wine." 

Me8.  E.  B.  Beowking. 

THE  age  of  Chaucer  was  eminently  an  age  of  transition.  The 
black  night  of  the  middle  ages  was  beginning  to  be  streaked 
with  the  dawn  of  a  nobler  civilization,  and  forms  of  thought 
crystallized  into  the  bard  strength  of  a  thousand  years,  gave  tokens 
of  approaching  dissolution.  Chivalry  still  lingered  in  the  gor- 
geous chronicle  of  Froissart,  but  by  the  world  at  large  it  was 
regarded  more  as  a  plaything  than  as  a  living  reality  ;  having  for 
ever  lost  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  a  people  through  whose 
nervous  fingers  the  sword  had  already  begun  to  slip  and  give  way 
to  the  mightier  pen.  The  glories  of  Qrecy  and  Poictiers,  by 
stimulating  the  national  pride  and  contempt  for  France,  had 
widened  the  growing  breach  between  England  and  Rome ;  while 
the  sloth,  ignorance,  greed,  and  immorality  of  the  priesthood  and 
monks  were  fast  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  a  sense  of 
the  inherent  rottenness  of  a  system,  which, — after  having  main- 
tained its  supremacy  for  centuries,  and  acted  as  an  ark  to  {Nreserve, 
and  float  across  the  troubled  waters  of  the  middle  ages,  the  price- 
less treasures  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Palestine, — was  ^dually 
lapsing  into  active  tyranny  and  stagnant  vice.  The  disputes  of 
the  Realists  and  Nomioalists  towards  the  dose  of  the  pre- 
ceding (the  thirteenth)  century,  by  drawing  attention  to  tha 
pfrecise .  meaning  of  terms  and  ideas^  had  led  to  the  revolt 
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against  the  doctrine  of  transubatantiation ;  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  Occam,  the  leader  of  the  Nominalists,  had  roused  the 
suspicions  and  stimulated  the  resentment  of  thinkers  against 
the  Church.  Learning  began  to  revive ;  colleges  were  foanded 
at  Oxford,  Cambridgej  and  Winchester;  advancing  education 
enlightened  the  people  still  more  to  the  evils  of  priestcraft ;  and 
the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Pope  alarmed  the  patriotism  of 
politicians.  Confused  mutterings,  as  of  distant  thunder,  which 
presaged  the  storm  of  the  Reformation,  began  to  be  heard; 
and,  on  the  horizon,  prophetic  eyes  had  already  detected  the 
tiny  shadow  of  the  cloud,  as  of  a  man's  hand,  which  was  in 
course  of  time  to  darken  the  political  sky.  A^>sailed  from  with- 
out, the  Church  was  also  threatened  from  within,  and  the  dis- 
sensions between  the  Pope  and  the  English  priests,  and  between 
the  priests  and  the  monastic  orders,  were  shaking  the  crazy 
edifice  to  its  foundation.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
about  1362,  the  general  dissatisfaction  against  Papacy  found 
expression  in  the  rude  but  effective  satire,  called  ''  The  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,^'  which  lashed  the  vices  of  the  clergy  with  savage 
energy.  The  attack  acquired  additional  significance  from  the 
fact  that  its  reputed  author,  Robert  Langland,  was  himself  a  priest. 
Twenty  years  later,  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  the  common  people,  John  Wycliffe  dealt  an  infinitely 
more  serious  blow  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  sent  her  reeling 
into  the  catastrophe  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  his  pro- 
fessorial chair  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  from  his  country  par- 
sonages^ this  reformer  before  the  Reformation  thundered  forth 
his  denunciations  against  the  Roman  Catholic  See,  exposing  in 
violent  terms  the  worthlessness  of  the  friars,  and  even  attacking 
the  papal  supremacy  in  all  its  relations.  Each  successive  tractate 
was  marked  by  an  increasing  dissent  from  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  the  dominant  Church,  and  ultimately  attained  a  virulence  only 
surpassed  by  the  withering  anathemas  of  Luther  himself.  Wy- 
cliffe's  advance  on  Langland  was  not  one  in  degree  only,  but  in 
kind.  The  latter  censured  results ;  the  former  exposed  causes. 
Langland  would  have  smoked  the  grub  that  disfigured  the  leaves ; 
Wycliffe  detected  the  essential  rottenness  of  the  tree,  and  applied 
his  axe  to  the  trunk.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  John  of  Qaunt, 
an  advanced  liberal  in  theology  as  in  politics,  the  threatened 
persecution  was  staved  off  for  a  while,  and  Wycliffe  preserved  his 
life  and  sees  to  the  last.  But  the  storm  soon  burst  the  limits 
which  prudence  and  Lancastrian  sympathy  had  imposed  upon  it^ 
and  breaking  forth  in  fire  and  blood,  delayed  the  Reformation 
for  a  century.  Another  social  feature,  of  almost  equal  importance, 
was  the  rapidly  growing  desire  of  the  people  to  throw  off  the 
incubus  of  an  exclusive  and  degrading  feudalism.  Langland's 
noble  protest  against  caste,  breathes  the  spirit  of  an  nge  which 
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has  not  come  even  yet     "  Injure  not  the  bondman/'  he  exclaims ; 
*'  though  thy  serf  on  earth,  he  may  be  thy  master  in  heaven." 

"  For  in  the  Church's  charnel-house 
Churls  are  hard  to  know ; 
Knight  and  knave  are  together  there." 

So  also  Chaucer,  in  his  oft  quoted  definition  of  a  gentleman, 
anticipates  Sidney,  Bums,  and  Tennyson. 

"  'Tis  villainy  that  makes  a  villain, 
And  by  his  deeds  a  churl  is  seen ; 
But  understand  that  I  intend 
To  deem  no  man,  in  any  age, 
Gentle  for  his  lineage ; 
Though  he  be  not  highly  born. 
He  is  gentle  if  he  doth 
What  longeth  to  a  gentleman." 

These  lines  are  but  the  legitimate  and  indeed  inevitable  corol- 
lary of  the  revolt  of  the  peasants  some  years  before.  It  was  the 
same  spirit  acting  on  minds  differently  constituted  and  educated, 
that  inspired  the  muscular  liberalism  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  tho 
artistic  catholicity  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

The  latter,  more  familiarly  known  as  "  Old  Chaucer*'  or  "  Dan 
Chaucer,"  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
possibly  in  1328.  Of  his  family  and  upbringing  we  only  know 
that  his  parents  were  respectable  and  his  education  was  good. 
His  works  display  a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  the  classics  of 
Home  and  Palestine,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  then  passed 
for  philosophy  and  astronomy.  He  began  to  write  at  an  early 
age,  and  continued  to  compose  till  the  last  year  of  a  long  life. 
We  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  his  history  until  1359^  when, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  as  given  in  the  case  of  the 
Grosvenor  Peerage,  he  served  under  Edward  III.  when  that 
monarch  invaded  France ;  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Chartres,  in  May,  1360. 
At  this  time  he  was  about  30  years  of  age,  and  what  would  be 
called  a  fine-looking  man.  Of  medium  height,  he  had  a  fair 
^complexion,  pure  skin,  pointed  beard,  lips  red  and  full,  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  graceful  manners.  His  admiring  cotemporary 
Occleve  represents  him  with  a  grave  sweet  face,  grey  forked 
beard,  and  dreamy  eyes; — every  inch  a  gentleman.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  dark-coloured  gown  with  very  wide  sleeves  and 
hood,  a  black  vest,  red  stockings  and  pointed  boots ;  and  stands 
erect,  abstractedly  fingering  with  his  right  hand  a  black  pen-case 
which  hangs  from  his  neck  by  a  beaded  chain ;  while  he  holds  in 
his  left  a  string  of  beads. 

Shortly  after  the  peace  he  returned  to  England,  where  in  course 
of  time  he  married  one  of  Queen  Philippa's  maids  of  honour. 
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Fhiiippa,  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Boet,  King  of  arms  at  Onienne, 
In  September,  1366,  the  Queen  granted  to  Mrs.  Chaucer  an 
annual  pension  of  ten  marks,  which  was  continued  to  her  by  the 
King  after  her  Majesty's  decease.  This  marriage  was  ultimately 
the  means  of  securing  for  the  poet  the  friendship  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  married  his  kept  mistress 
Katherine  Roet  or  Swynford,  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford,  and 
Chancers  sister-in-law.  The  Duke  played  the  part  of  MsDcenas 
to  Chaucer's  Horace.  In  1367  the  latter  was  appointed  one  of 
the  valets  of  the  King's  Bedchamber,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
twenty  marks  for  life.  In  1370  he  was  employed  abroad  on  the 
Royal  service.  Two  years  later,  on  November  12th,  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Genoa,  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  an  English  port 
for  the  formation  of  a  commercial  establishment.  He  appears 
to  have  remained  abroad  for  nearly  a  year,  during  which  time 
he  visited  Florence,  Genoa,  and  other  places.  Towards  the 
close  of  November,  1373,  he  returned  to  England,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  April  following,  his  royal  master  made  him  a  grant  of  a 
pitcher  of  wine  daily ;  which  was  soon  afterwards  commuted  into 
a  money  payment.  On  June  8th  of  the  same  year,  1374,  he 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in  the  Port  of 
London,  with  the  usual  formal  injunction  to  perform  the  duties 
personally,  and  to  write  the  official  rolls  with  his  own  hand 
About  this  time  also  a  yearly  pension  of  10^.,  which  had  been 
conferred  by  John  of  Gaunt  two  years  before  on  the  poet's  wife, 
was  converted  into  an  annuity  in  liferent  to  both,  and  to  the 
survivor  in  fee.  In  1375  Chaucer  was  appointed  tutor  and 
guardian  to  the  son  and  heir  of  one  Edmond  Staplegate,  of 
Bilsynton  in  Kent,  with  the  custody  of  the  minor's  estates  and 
of  five  solidates  of  rent  in  Solys,  in  the  same  county.  During 
the  last  two  years  of  Edward's  reign  he  was  sent  respectively  to 
Flanders  and  to  France  on  matters  of  great  political  importance. 
In  April,  1377,  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  England,  and  received 

Eayment  in  person  on  account  of  his  services ;  shortly  after  which 
e  was  sent  back  to  Flanders.  In  June  of  the  same  year  Ed- 
ward III.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Richard  II.,  who  continued 
to  the  poet  his  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  with  an  additional  grant 
of  the  same  amount  in  lieu  of  the  pitcher  of  wine.  In  January, 
1 378,  Chaucer  was  sent  to  France  to  assLst  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  marriage  of  the  King  to  a  daughter  of  the  French  monarch ; 
and  on  his  return  after  a  brief  absence,  was  again  despatched  to 
Lombardy  in  May,  along  with  Sir  Edward  Berkeley.  As  this 
last  mission  detained  him  abroad  for  about  a  year,  he  nominated 
one  Eichard  Forrester  and  John  Gower  the  poet,  as  his  legal 
representatives,  to  sue  and  be  sued  for  him  in  the  courts,  during 
his  absence.  Gowers  nomination  and  the  poetical  compliments 
which  he  and  Chaucer  paid  each  other,  are  sufficient  evidence 
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of  the  intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  between  them,  and 
which,  despite  ingenioos  arguments  to  the  contrary,  we  see  no 
reason  to  believe  was  ever  seriouslv  broken.     Early  in  1879 
Chaucer  returned  to   England,  and  in    1382   was  appointed 
Comptroller  of  the  Petty  Customs  in  the  Port  of  London,  in 
addition  to  his  previous  office.     In  November,  1384,  he  obtained 
a  month's  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  his  private  affairs ;  and 
early  in    the    following    month    was  released    firom  personal 
attendance  by  being  allowed  a  permanent  deputy.    The  leisure 
which  he  now  enjoyed  left  him  time  to  direct  his  attention  to 
politics,  and  he  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent  in 
the  Parliament  which  met  on  October  1st,  1886.     His  intention, 
doubtless,  was  to  support  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  but  the  session 
was  unusually  brief  and  stormy.     Parliament  was  dissolved  after 
a  sederunt  of  one  month,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  and  the  succession  to  office  of  the  Opposition, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Qloucester.     Four  weeks  later  the  poet 
was  dismissed  from  his  custom-house  appointments^  and  in  1387 
he  experienced  a  further  and  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
wife.    He  continued,  however,  to  receive  his  pensions  until  the 
month  of  May,  1388,  when  his  necessities  forced  him  to  assign  them 
to  one  John  Seal  by,  in  return  for  certain  advances  of  money. 
Exactly  one  year  after  this  the  young  king  assuiiied  the  reins  of 
government ;  the  Lancastrian  party  came  back  to  power ;  and 
Chaucer  reappeared  at  court     On  July  12th,  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  King's  Works  at  a  salary  of  28.  per  diem,  with 
liberty  to  perform  tl^  duties  by  deputy,  but  did  not  long  retain 
the  office ;    having  resigned,  or  been  dismissed   for    reasons 
unkno¥m,  sometime  in  or  before  September,  1391.     From  this 
time  until  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.,  eight  years  after,  Chaucer 
appears  to  have  been  in  difficulties.     In  February,  1394,  he 
obtained  from  the  King  a  grant  of  201.  a  year  for  life,  in  addition 
to  his  wages  as  King's  esquire,  and  the  pension  of  101.  which 
had  been  settled  on  him  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.    Tet  that 
he  was  in  destitute  circumstances  is  certain ;  as  we  find  him 
continually  borrowing  small  sums  on  his  new  pension ;   and 
applying  at  least  twice,  in  July,  1898,  at  the  Exchequer  in  person 
for  the  loan  of  68.  8d.    Three  months  before  his  embarrassments 
were  so  notorious  that  he  bad  been  forced  to  apply  to  the  King 
for  letters  of  protection  from  arrest.    Li  1398,  his  pecuniary  mis- 
fortunes were  lightened  by  an  annual  grant  of  a  tun  of  wine, 
equal  to  about  42.  a  year ;  and  on  October  Srd,  1399,  Henry  IV., 
the  son  of  his  deceased  friend,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  conferred 
upon  him  a  further  annuity  of  261.  138.  4fd.    On  Christmas  eve 
of  the  same  year,  the  poet  obtained  the  lease  of  a  house  near 
Westminster.  Abbey,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  on  October 
23th,  14500.  Three  days  later  he  was  buried  in  the  great  Abbey,— 
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tbe  first  of  that  illustrious  series  of  poets  who  were  subsequently  to 
repose  beside  him,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  call  him  *'  Father." 
The  above,  although  only  the  meagre  outline  of  a  long  and  busy 
life,  embraces  everything  of  importance  concerning  its  subject 
which  we  know  or  can  reasonably  conjecture.  We  have  not  alluded 
to  the  poet  8  supposed  curriculum  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or 
at  both  ;  or  to  his  alleged  meeting  with  Petrarch  at  Padua, — with 
the  many  other  circumstances  which  rest  on  mere  conjecture.  That 
Chaucer  met  Petrarch  is  not  impossible  or  even  improbable. 
He  visited  Italy  in  1373,  and  was  certainly  in  Florence  at  a  time 
when  Petrarch  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Padua,  some  120  miles  distant  as  the  crow  fliea  Nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  he  should  have  been  anxious  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  brother  poet  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much, 
and  with  at  least  part  of  whose  writings  he  was  certainly  familiar. 
The  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  to  repeat  the  stale  quotation,  is  made  to 
preface  his  tale  with  these  words, — 

"  I  wil  yow  telle  a  tale,  which  that  I 
Lerned  at  Padowe  of  a  worthy  clerke, 
As  proved  by  hb  wordes  and  his  werk. 
He  is  now  deed,  and  nayled  in  his  chest. 
Now  God  give  his  soiile  well  good  rest ! 
Fraunces  Petrark,  the  laureat  poete, 
Highte  this  clerke." 

These  lines  are  either  meant  to  convey  a  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  Chaucer's  literary  debt  to  Petrarch,  or  to  commemorate 
a  real  event.  To  the  latter  theory  it  may  be  objected  that 
the  poet  does  not  make  the  statement  in  his  own  person,  bat 
through  the  medium  of  a  fictitious  character ;  and — a  point  which 
commentators  seem  to  have  missed — that  an  acquaintance  with 
Italian,  and  with  foreign  countries,  was  in  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  clerk  of  OxfordUniversity.  The  fact  of  course  cannot  be 
definitely  settled  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof,  and  the  most 
we  can  say  is  that  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  meeting. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  two  old  poets  met 
within  sight  of  the  blue  Adriatic,  and  over  their  wsunuts  and 
wine  discoursed  to  each  other  of  the  divine  art  in  which  they 
were  both  proficient. 

From  Chaucer's  poems  we  learn  next  to  nothing  of  his  life, 
or  of  the  events  and  politics  of  his  times.  Of  his  manner, 
appearance,  and  habits  of  thought  we  get,  indeed,  brief  glimpses, 
but  of  what  he  did  or  said  we  are  told  almost  nothing.  The 
scanty  records  of  his  life  show  him  to  have  been  a  singularly 
busy  man.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  number 
of  important  offices  that  he  filled,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  he  was  employed  on  urgent  ciffairs  of  state.     He  seems 
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to  have  lived  amid  the  constant  press  of  business,  and  the  cease- 
less anxieties  of  political  intrigue.  That  his  services  were  valu- 
able IB  proved  by  the  handsome  pensions  which  were  settled  upon 
him,  and  by  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  successive 
sovereigns  As  to  his  personal  habits,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty,  but  from  the  great  contrast  presented  by  his 
income  and  his  expenditure  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was 
not  too  economical.  Mr.  Speght  asserts  that  he  was  in  receipt 
of  an  income  of  10002.  a  year  and  lived  in  great  splendour.  We 
know  for  certain  that  during  one  period  of  his  career  he  lived  in 
great  debt  The  question  is,  was  Chaucer  a  spendthrift  ?  Before 
attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  must  have  some  proximate 
idea,  not  only  of  the  amount  of  his  income,  but  of  its  value  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  market  rates.  One  authority  estimates  the 
value  of  one  pound  sterling  then  as  eaual  to  eighteen  pounds 
now;  another  would  reduce  this  by  half;  while  a  third  would 
increase  it  by  as  much  again.  The  point  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
settle,  but  we  may  roughly  solve  the  difficulty  by  comparing  the 
price  of  work  and  provisions  in  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  In  Chaucer's  time  wheat  was  28.  a  quarter ;  barley 
l8. ;  a  stone  of  wool,  Sa. ;  a  fat  ox,  68.  8(2. ;  a  cow,  58. ;  two  hens. 
Id. ;  a  hog,  la.  6d. ;  a  gallon  of  wine,  5d. ;  and  a  horse,  about 
408.  The  salary  of  the  Chief  Judge  was  402.  a  year ;  of  the 
Court  physician,  lOOZ. ;  and  of  the  apothecary  who  attended 
the  King  in  a  dangerous  illness,  sixpence  per  diem ;  while 
labourers  and  handicraftsmen  were  paid  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  day. 
Judging  from  this  scale  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we  estimate 
the  value  of  11.  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  equal  to  202.  in 
modem  money.  Let  us  now  apply  this  standard  to  Chaucer's 
income.  His  pensions  alone  yielded  him  on  an  average  at  least 
401.  a  year,  to  which  we  may,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  add  as 
much  more,  as  derived  from  his  political  employments  and  con- 
tinental missions.  This  will  give  us  an  income  of  80Z.,  that  is 
16002.  in  our  money,  which  for  a  poet  laureate  was  a  very  respect- 
able independence.  There  must  have  been  many  years  in  which 
Chaucer's  income  greatly  exceeded  that  sum,  and  if  he  had  not 
sold  his  pensions  it  never  needed  to  have  been  less.  How  comes 
it  then  that  he  was  so  very  embarrassed  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  as  actually  to  pawn  his  estate  and  beg  for  six-and-eight- 
pences  ?  A  man  of  Chaucer's  mind  and  character,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  a  powerful  duke^  the  companion  of  nobles,  the  friend 
of  sovereigns,  a  man  whose  connexions  and  abilities  could  not 
fail  to  command  respect,  must  have  been  terribly  reduced  before 
he  stooped  to  become  a  beggar  of  odd  shillings.  In  the  absence 
of  definite  information  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  fine  verse— 
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*^  Old  Chaucer,  with  his  infantine. 
Familiar  clasp  of  things  divine. 
That  stain  upon  hit  lips  is  wine.^* 

By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  poet  was — to  use  a  cant  word 
— intemperate ;  although  the  mere  fact  that  he  writes  against 
drunkenness  is  no  proof  either  way.  What  little  we  know  regard- 
ing his  personal  habits  is  conflicting.  He  himself  informs  ns 
that  he  lived  as  a  hermit,  although  further  on  he  more  than 
hints  that  he  was  by  no  means  abstinent  in  society.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  retired  disposition ;  loving 
the  company  of  his  books  and  flowers  and  the  sweet  month  of 
May ;  and,  when  alone,  temperate  in  all  things.  His  nature, 
however,  was  large  and  genial,  and,  while  delighting  in  solitary 
thought  and  a  most  sweet  melancholy,  Chaucer  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  shun  company.  His  was  a  well-balanced 
nature,  which  combined  in  admirable  proportions  those  qualities 
and  virtues  which  usually  pertain  to  the  poet,  the  merchant^  and 
the  diner-out.  While  the  romantic  side  of  his  nature  mthdrew 
him  to  the  daisied  fields  and  the  happy  abstractions  of  poetic 
thought,  his  social  sympathies  attracted  him  to  the  company  of 
good-fellows ;  so  that  he  alternated  the  sweets  of  retirement  with 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  the  study  of  his  fellow  men.  To  a 
man  of  his  warm  temi^erameDt,  great  abilities,  and  social  pod- 
tion,  there  were  many  and  peculiar  temptations  to  extravagance. 
His  connexion  with  embassies,  and  his  constant  continental 
missions  in  the  company  of  noblemen,  were  not  condadve  to 
regular  or  frugal  habits.  His  standing  at  court,  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  letters,  and  his  relationship  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
made  him  a  welcome  guest  in  the  selectest  circles.  He  would 
naturally  strive  not  to  discredit  his  noble  connexions  by  a  mean 
display,  and  his  anxiety  to  requite  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
which  he  was  the  daily  recipient,  would  almost  certainly  lead 
him  into  extravagance  and  debt.  That  he  lived  well  when  he 
could  is  certain.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Chaucer  was 
a  connoisseur  in  wines,  and  a  rare  judge  of  a  good  dinner.  The 
host  in  the  Canterbuiy  Tales  banters  him  on  his  corpulence,  and 
we  have  his  own  word  for  it  that  he  loved  gpood  liquor.  That 
with  all  this  he  was  careful  not  to  offend  good  taste  is  equally 
probable.  In  society  he  was  usually  silent  and  reserved.  He  is 
described  in  the  ^*  House  of  Fame  "  as  porine  over  his  books  till 
his  look  becomes  dazed  }  and  his  host  remarks  upon  his  habits 
of  abstraction  in  company.  Does  not  this  seemingly  chance  and 
careless  criticism  by  that  boisterous  worthy  suggest  a  vivid  and 
striking  picture  of  the  man  of  thought,  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  a  mixed  and  jovial  company,  yet  apart  from  them  all  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  from  which  he  looks  at  them  from  under  dreamy 
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eyelids,  he  not  seeming  to  look,  and  reads  the  character  of  each 
with  marvellous  certainty  ?  Add  to  this  that  Chaucer  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  a  shrewd  energetic  man  of  business,  a  warm 
friend,  possessing  few  prejudices  and  no  conceits,  well  skilled  in  all 
knightly  exercises,ana  the.author  of  writings,  which  though  nastily 
smutched  in  parts,  yet  breathe  the  best  spirit  of  modem  Christianity, 
— ^and  you  have  before  you  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  man  and  poet 

It  is  impossible  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  to  deter- 
mine the  order  of  succession  in  which  Chaucer's  poems  were  com- 
posed. It  is  probable,  however,  that  '*  The  Court  of  Love''  and 
the  translations  were  among  the  earliest  productions.  The  first 
attempts  of  genius  are  usually  imitative,  and  it  is  but  natural  to 
conclude  that  Chaucer  began  by  translating.  "  The  Romaunt 
of  the  Rose"  is  an  almost  literal  rendering  into  English  of  an 
early  French  poem.  The  author's  young  mind  was  captivated 
by  the  glitter  of  romance  and  by  the  loves  and  graces  of  the 
troubadours,  although  in  later  life  he  shook  himself  iree  of  foreign 
swaddling-bands.  Akin  to  this  work  in  sentiment  but  more 
original  in  thought,  though  springing  from  Provencal  soil,  are 
the  allegorical  poems,  ^'  The  Assembly  of  Foules,"  ''  The  Floure 
and  the  Leaf,"  "  The  Complaint  of  Pite,"  and  « The  Court  of 
Love."  All  these,  except  perhaps  the  last,  belong  in  spirit  if 
not  in  years,  to  Chaucer's  youth ;  to  which  period  the  "  Troilus 
and  Creseide"  may  also  be  assigned.  "The  fiooke  of  the  Duchesse," 
which  contains  one  of  the  most  perfect  portraits  of  a  beautiful 
woman  ever  drawn  ;  the  "  Legende  of  Good  Women,"  which  in- 
spired Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  and  the  "  House 
of  Fame/'  paraphrased  by  Pope,  were  the  production  of  his  ma- 
turer  intellect.  We  cannot  afford  at  present  to  dwell  on  these 
poems,  and  shall  be  forced  to  content  ourselves,  after  devoting  a 
word  or  two  to  Chaucer's  language,  with  glancing  briefly  at  his 
magnuTa  opus — the  "  Canterbury  Tales.*' 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  language,  like  thought,  was  in 
a  state  of  transition.  After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  between 
the  Norman-French  and  Saxon,  the  obstinate  vigour  of  the 
native  tongue  began  to  prevail,  and  to  assert  its  supremacy  over 
the  polished  but  less  vigorous  French.  In  so  great  a  state  of 
confusion  was  the  language,  that "  moral"  Gower,  Chaucer's  friend, 
uncertain  which  dialect  would  ultimately  triumph  and  be  the 
language  of  future  England,  solved  the  difficulty  by  writing  in 
French,  Latin,  and  Saxon.  Chaucer,  with  a  happier  instinct, 
chose  the  last  exclusively,  and  helped  by  his  writings  to  bring 
about  the  realization  of  his  hopea  He  wrote  in  the  common 
dialect  of  the  upper  middle  classes,  which  was  not  pure  Saxon 
but  a  combination  of  three- fifths  Saxon  and  two-fifths  French 
and  Latin.    His  compositions,  therefore,  are  marked  by  a  large 
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admixture  of  foreign  words  and  phrases,  and  especially  by  the 
inflaence  of  French  accentuation.  ''  The  Tales"  seem  much  more 
difficult  to  read  than  they  really  are.  Their  peculiarities  of 
diction  and  difficulties  of  grammar  address  themselves  readily, 
like  Pope's  rhymes,  to  the  eye,  but  vanish  when  looked 
into.  We  shall  give  our  readers  one  golden  rule,  by  attending  to 
which  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  reading  Chaucer,  viz. — 
Pronounce  the  final  e  whenever  the  metre  demands  it,  and  the 
final  syllable  in  all  words  of  French  origin,  as  e.g,  in  cor&ge,vis^e, 
honour,  clamoiir,  mani^r.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  strange- 
ness of  three-fourths  of  the  words  results  from  the  antiquated 
way  in  which  they  are  spelled,  and  that  when  deprived  of  an  e 
or  an  n,  or  otherwise  slightly  altered,  they  become  familiar.  They 
are  old  friends  disguised  in  foreign  garb ;  when  we  hear  them 
speak  their  strangeness  vanishes. 

But  to  return.  It  was  one  of  spring's  loveliest  mornings,  five 
hundred  years  ago.  The  little  birds  were  ''  making  melody,"  and 
the  young  grass  was  wet  with  the  morning  rain,  when  Chaucer 
and  nine-and-twenty  pilgrims  set  out  from  the  Tabbard  Inn  in 
Southwark,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomas  A'Beckett  at  Canterbury. 
The  Tabbard  was  at  that  time,  and  for  centuries  afterwards, 
a  famous  hostelry ;  and  its  remains,  according  to  a  correspondent 
in  the  London  EchOy  whose  interesting  account  we  adopt  almost 
verbatim,  may  yet  be  seen  hard  by  St  Saviour's  in  the  Borough 
High  Street.  Turning  from  the  street  into  one  of  those  court- 
yards which  abound  in  the  east  of  London,  the  visitor  comes  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  inn  the  very  name  of  which  has  been 
transformed  by  time.  It  is  now  known  as  the  ''  Talbot,"  but  the 
inscription  above  the  doorway  contradicts  the  modern  signboard 
and  proclaims  the  house  to  be  "  The  Ancient  Tabbard  Inn."  The 
whole  yard  is  redolent  of  dilapidation.  Facing  the  visitor  on 
entering  is  an  interesting  block  of  old  buildings,  forming  part  of 
the  left  side,  and  the  bottom  of  what  once  was  an  ample  court- 
yard. This  part  of  the  building  contains  not  improbably  the 
shell  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  original  inn.  The 
doors  of  the  first  floor  all  open  into  one  of  the  wide  balustraded 
galleries  or  verandahs  so  common  in  the  genuine  old  English 
hostelry.  Until  about  a  year  ago  the  landlord  of  the  Talbot, 
then  a  small  public-house,  and  still  forming  part  of  the  modem 
mass  of  brick  building  that  blocks  up  the  right  side  and  part  of 
the  centre  of  the  court-yard,  rented  the  rooms  by  which  this 
balustraded  gallery  was,  and  still  is,  surrounded.  They  were 
then  let  as  bedrooms,  and  kept  in  good  repair ;  and  are  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  very  rooms  once  tenanted  by  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims;  the  gallery  probably  differing  but  little 
in  appearance  from  what  it  was  when  Chaucer  frequented  it  in 
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search  of  good  wine.  The  landlord  eventually  became  insolvent ; 
the  paltry  tavern  was  shut  up,  and  the  bedrooms  were  dis- 
mantled. In  that  plight  they  might  be  seen  some  months  ago^ 
and  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  still  be  seen — empty, 
dusty,  dreary — ranged  above  ground-floor  premises  which  do 
duty  as  a  parcels  conveyance  office,  and  abutting  on  a  mean  ill- 
kept  yard.  Until  within  the  last  few  years  the  coirae  of  the  old 
balustraded  gallery  was  connected  on  the  right  with  the  modem 
brick  mass  by  an  ancient  wood-work  bridge,  coeval  at  least  with 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  building  as  it  stands.  But  the  bridge 
is  gone,  and  the  lust  of  gold  and  the  pride  of  life  have  so  destroyed 
that  spirit  of  reverence  and  refined  superstitious  love  for  the  vene- 
rable which  should  characterize  an  advanced  civilization,  that  it 
is  greatly  to  be  feared  the  rest  of  the  structure  will  soon  follow. 
Yet  it  was  in  this  court-yard,  and  before  this  very  inn,  that  Chaucer 
and  his  nine-and-twenty  pilgrims  stood  in  picturesque  confusion 
in  the  early  dawn  of  that  fresh  spring  morning,  long,  long  ago ;  and 
agreed  that  for  their  common  amusement  on  the  road  each  one 
of  them  should  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  to,  and  another  in  re- 
turning from  Canterbury ;  the  best  story-teller  to  be  treated  to  a 
supper  by  his  fellow  travellers  on  their  return  to  theTabbard  Inn. 
The  company  comprises  representatives  from  all  classes  of  society 
except  the  two  extremes ;  there  is  neither  a  prince  nor  a  beggar. 
The  characters  are  taken  from  middle-class  life,  of  which  they  may 
be  accepted  as  fair  and  truthful  types ;  being  described  with  a 
vigorous  fidelity  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  whole 
range  of  art  Every  figure  stands  out  from  the  canvas  sharp  and 
clear  like  pictures  seen  through  a  stereoscope.  Not  a  touch,  not 
a  line  is  wanting ;  each  trick  of  speech  and  peculiarity  of  feature 
or  of  dress,  is  photographed  with  Pr»-Raphaelite  fidelity.  The 
place  of  honour  is  accorded  to  the  Knight,  whose  achievements 
are  first  described,  after  which  the  poem  goes  on  to  say — 

"  [That]  though  he  was  so  worthy  he  was  wise. 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  is  as  a  maid. 
Nor  ever  yet  be  villainy  has  said 
la  all  his  life  unto  the  meanest  wight. 
He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle  knight.*' 

His  modesty  is  shown  in  his  armour,  which  though  good  was 
not  gay.  Accompanying  the  Knight  was  his  son,  an  upright, 
lusty  young  squire  of  some  twenty  years.  Being  a  lover  and 
youthful,  he  paid  more  attention  to  his  toilet  than  did  the  Knight. 
His  hair  was  carefully  curled,  and  his  sleeves  were  cut  after 
the  latest  fashion.  Although  but  a  lad,  he  had  already  acquitted 
himself  with  credit  in  the  field,  in  ''  hope  to  stand  well  in  his 
lady's  grace."  His  complexion  was  fair :  his  eyes  a  laughing  blue, 
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and  altogether  "  be  was  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May."  He 
coold  ride  or  dance,  and  wield  the  lance  or  the  pen  with  equal 
facility.  His  good  digestion  manifested  itself  in  his  exuberance 
of  spirits,  and  his  love  in  his  fluting  or  playing  all  the  day. 

*'  So  hot  he  lov^d,  that  by  nightertale 
He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 
Goartc^os  he  was,  lowly  and  serviceable, 
And  carved  before  his  father  at  the  table.*' 

This  last  touch  suggests  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
manners  of  Young  England  in  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuriea  The  Knight  was  modestly  attended  by  a  single  yeoman, 
whose  coat  of  green,  bright  arrows,  and  manly  equipment  are 
described  with  a  gusto  which  shows  how  proud  was  Chancer  of 
the  English  yeoman,  and  goes  far  to  justify  Professor  Fawoett's  in- 
tense admiration  of  that  stu  rdy  personage.  There,  too,  was  the  Nun, 

"  Who  of  her  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy. 
Her  greatest  oath  being  only  '  By  St.  Loy.'  " 

She  was  also  a  sweet  singer,  and  her  innocence  of  the  world  is 
shown  in  her  accentuation  of  French,  which  was  after  the  mongrel 
dialect  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe. 

"  At  meat  well  taught,  I  ween,  was  she  withal ; 
She  let  no  morsel  from  her  lippes  fall. 
Nor  wet  her  fingers  in  her  sauce  deep. 
Well  could  she  carry  a  morsel,  and  well  keep, 
That  no  drop  fell  upon  her  snowy  breast.^' 

What  a  picture  have  we  here  of  the  simple  child-like  Nun, 
who  had  got  by  rote  and  put  into  practice  such  niles  of  etiquette 
as  could  be  learned  from  the  books  of  those  times !  In  company 
she  was  pleasant  and  affable,  and  so  tender-hearted  that  she  would 
weep  if  "  that  she  saw  a  mouse  caught  in  a  trap."  Her  little  hounds 
she  fed  on  dainty  morsels,  and  wept  when  any  one  smote  them. 

''  Her  nose  was  straight ;  her  eyes  were  g^ey  as  glass ; 
Her  mouth  full  smooth,  and  also  soft  and  red ; 
But  certainly  she  had  a  fair  forehead, 
It  was  almost  a  spannd  broad,  I  trow." 

Her  cloak  was  graceful;  her  wimple  neatly  frilled;  and  on 
her  arm  she  wore  a  string  of  small  coral  beads  enamelled  with 
green,  to  which  was  attached  a  brooch  of  bright  gold,  with  the 
inscription  Amor  vindt  omnia.  The  Monk  follows.  He  was  a 
great  sportsman,  and  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  horseflesh. 

'^  Full  many  a  dainty  horse  had  he  in  stable ; 
And  when  he  rode  men  might  his  bridel  hear 
A-gingling  in  the  whistling  wind  so  clear." 

He  was  a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  who  had  given  the  old 
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saints  and  maxims  the  slip,  the  better  to  keep  pace  with  the  new- 
world. 

''  He  gave  not  for  that  text  a  plucked  hen, 
That  saith  that  hunters  are  not  holy  men  ; 
Or  that  a  monk,  when  he  is  cloisterless. 
Is  likened  to  a  fish  that's  waterless, — 
That  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of  his  cloister ; 
But  this  same  text  held  he  not  worth  an  oyster." 

Bival  theologians  might  squabble  as  to  the  superior  efficacy  of  faith 
and  worka  The  monk  accounted  them  both  equally  useless,  and 
neither  worked  nor  prayed  more  than  he  could  help.  His  dress  was 
of  the  costliest  material,  with  fur-trimmed  sleeves,  and  capacious 
hood,  fastened  under  the  chin  by  a  curiously- wrought  gold  pin,  the 
head  of  which  formed  a  love-knot  His  bald  head  "shone  as  any 
glass,"  and  his  ruddy  face  was  polished  as  if  it  had  been  lubricated 
with  oil.  He  was  also  very  fat — his  eyes  being  sunk  and  rolling 
in  his  head ;  and  of  all  roasts,  our  friend  preferred  a  good  fat  swan. 
The  Friar  comes  next  in  order.  He  was  a  limitour, — that  is,  a 
friar  to  whom  had  been  assigned  a  certain  district  within  which 
he  was  permitted  to  beg.  This  friar  was  wanton  and  merry ;  a 
graceful  confessor,  and  ever  ready  to  absolve  such  as  could  pay 
for  the  privilege.  His  hood  was  stuck  full  of  pins  as  presents 
for  comely  wivea  A  good  singer,  he  knew  every  tavern  in  town, 
and  was  familiar  with  ostlers,  who  could  be  of  service  to  him,  but 
not  with  poor  people  who  couldn't.  He  was  the  best  beggar  in 
all  his  order,  not  one  of  whom  could  wheedle  a  poor  widow  out 
of  her  last  farthing  so  well.  In  speaking,  he  lisped  afifectedly, 
''to  make  the  English  sweet  upon  his  tongue.'' 

"  His  eyen  twinkled  in  his  head  aright, 
As  do  the  stars  upon  a  frosty  night,'' 

and  altogether  ''  unto  his  order  he  was  a  noble  post  I'' 

Come  next  in  order  the  Merchant  with  his  forked  beard,  beaver 
hat)  sententious  speeches,  and  appearance  of  wealth,  which  made 
people  not  suspect  that  he  was  bankrupt :  the  Oxford  Scholar^ 
whose  horse  was  lean  as  any  rake  and  himself  not  over  fat ;  who 
put  all  his  money  in  books ;  who  spoke  seldom,  but  always  briefly 
and  to  the  purpose,  and  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  student,  would 
gladly  learn  and  gladly  teach :  the  Serjeant  of  Law,  who  seemed 
busier  than  he  was :  the  grey-bearded,  red-faced  Franklein,  who 
was  a  sheriff  and  knight  of  the  shire,  and  dearly  loved  in  the  morn- 
ing a  sop  of  wine :  with  a  haberdasher,  carpenter,  weaver,  dyer^  and 
upholsterer.  The  Cook,  who  follows,  is  drawn  with  a  sympathetic, 
and  the  Shipman,  who  was  a  bad  rider  but  a  good  sailor,  with  a 
loving — ^hand.  But  our  readers  must  turn  to  Chaucer  himself  if 
they  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Doctor,  who  loved  a  fee 
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and  whose  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible  ;  the  Wife  of  Bath, 
who  had  been  married  five  times  and  survived  to  tell  it ;  the 
poor  Parson,  prompt  to  rebuke  rich  men  as  well  as  poor,  who 
taught  Christy  but  first  followed  him  himself ;  the  hard-working 
labourer,  who  paid  his  tithes ;  the  sturdy,  boastful,  comstealing, 
lying  Miller  who,  we  are  pretty  sure,  didn't;   the  meek  but 
cunning  Contractor ;  the  long,  lanky-legged  Reeve,  unrivalled  as 
a  cattle-dealer,  who  cheated  his  lord  out  of  his  rents,  and  although 
mounted  on  a  good  horse,  always  rode  last  in  the  company ;  the 
Sompnour,  with  blotched  face  and  coarse  mouth  smelling  of 
garlic  and  onions,  vtho  was  seldom  sober,  and  talked  dog- Latin 
when  drunk ;    the   smooth,  fair-haired,  beardless,  small- voiced 
Pardoner,  with  wallet  packed  with  indulgences  from  Rome  and 
pigs'  bones,  which  he  sold  for  saintly  relics,  and  whose  preaching 
was  all  to  win  silver  and  very  little  tow  in  souls  ;  these,  with  the 
Host  and  a  few  supernumeraries,  make  up  the  nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims  whose  description  occupies  the  Prologue  to  the  tales. 
They  form   a  gallery  of  literary  paintings  unsurpassed  in  any 
language  for  the  life-like  vigour  and  artistic  care  with  which  they 
are  elaborated.     Nowhere  can  we  find  a  more  vivid  and  truthful 
picture  of  national  life  and  manners,  of  the  appearance  and  social 
traits  of  middle-class  life.     Of  the  Tales  themselves,  perhaps  the 
most  generally  admired  is  that  which  relates  the  trials  of  Oriselda ; 
a  tale  which  has  been  made  the  theme  of  universal  praise,  and 
has  for  centuries  maintained  its  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
world.     For  our  own  part,  while  acknowledging  the  skill  of  the 
poet  and  the  splendid  pathos  which  animates  the  verse,  we  refuse 
to  sympathize  with  the  too-saintly  heroine.     She  was,  beyond 
doubt,  a  faithful  wife,  but  she  was  not  a  faithful  mother ;  and 
the  apathy  with  which  she  sees  her  children  led  off,  as  she  sup- 
poses, to  be  murdered, — while  she  utters  no  word  of  complaint 
to  her  brutal  husband,   but  returns  his  loathsome  caresses, — 
excites  only  disgust.     Still  the  poem  furnishes  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  tender  side  of  Chaucer's  genius.     In  simple, 
child-like,  touching  human  pathos  he  is  simply  unapproachaole. 
He  lays  a  child's  hand  upon  our  heart  and  thaws  it  into  tearsw 
Of  the  uniform  terseness  and  power  of  his  language  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  speak.     Here  are  a  few  fragments  gathered  at 
random  from  his  works,  illustrative  of  his  descriptive  powers. 
Constance,  the  queen,  is  being  banished  from  her  own  country 
at  the  instigation  of  a  cruel  and  remorseless  mother-in-law,  who 
is  enraged  that  her  son  should  have  renounced  heathendom  and 
embraced  Christianity  and  Constance.    Advantage  is  taken  of 
the  King's  absence  to  send  his  wife  adrift  in  a  small  boat  all 
alone  on  the  wide  sea.     This  is  how  Chaucer  describes  her  pas- 
sage down  to  the  beach. 
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'^  Have  ye  not  sometimes  seen  a  pallid  face, 
Among  a  press,  of  him  that  hath  been  led 
Toward  his  death,  where  he  can  hope  no  grace, 
And  such  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had. 
That  men  might  know  him  that  was  so  bested. 
Among  the  crowd  of  faces  in  that  rout  ? 
So  Constance  stands  and  looketh  her  about.'' 

This  is  terribly  graphic.  So  also  is  the  grim  sketch  of  Mars 
standing  upon  a  chariot,  while 

"  A  wolf  there  stood  before  him  at  his  feet, 
With  fire-red  eyes,  and  of  a  man  did  eat." 

How  finely  also  is  the  idea  of  extreme  debility  conveyed  by  th(? 
word  "  creepeth"  in  the  following  line ;  as  if  the  soul  stole  out 
quietly^  on  tiptoe,  so  as  not  to  shake  the  poor  old  frame  into  a 
premature  dissolution,  or  as  if  perhaps  it  had  not  power  left 
to  take  an  energetic  flight.  A  man  who  dies  from  sheer  old  age 
and  natural  debility,  is  said  to  have  lived 

"  Till  that  the  soul  out  of  his  body  crcepeth." 

Again,  when  Creseide  was  carried  oflf  to  the  Grecian  camp,  she 
promised  to  steal  back  to  Troilus  upon  a  certain  evening,  but 
after  a  time,  says  the  poet,  new  fancies  will  wean  her  from  old 
loves,  and  all  thought  of  Troilus 

"  Throughout  her  heart  shall  knotless  slide ;" 

— that  is,  slip  so  easily  as  not  even  to  cause  a  pang  or  leave  a 
regret. 

Chaucer  says  a  thing  in  the  shortest  way,  using  such  words 
as  come  first  to  hand.  In  this  way  his  language  is  not  unfre- 
quently  what  many  might  call  vulgar,  and  his  similes  especially 
have  often  a  ludicrous  air.  The  Wife  of  Bath,  e.^.,  complains 
that  one  of  her  husbands  used  to  come  home  *' drunk  as  a 
mouse  f  and  another  who  had  grown  feeble  with  age  is  dismissed 
contemptuously  thus, — 

"  The  clerk  when  he  is  old  and  may  not  do 
Of  Venus*  workings,  is  not  worth  a  shoe." 

So  also  '^  arrogance  is  not  worth  a  hen,''  or  an  unmarried  life 
"  a  bean."  The  tongue  of  the  scold  "  age  clappeth  as  a  bell/' 
her  stinging  speeches  are  "  the  arrows  of  her  crabbed  eloquence," 
and  the  sultaness  is  a  "cursed  crone.*'  Or  take  this  from 
"  Troilus  and  Creseide," — 

"  Consider  now  if  they  be  not  to  blame. 
This  kind  of  folk,  what  shall  I  call  them,  what  P 
That  boast  of  women's  favours,  and  by  name, 
Who  yet  have  granted  them  nor  this  nor  that. 
Nor  think  more  of  them  than  of  my  old  hat.*' 
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Andy  further  on, 

"  But  if  a  fool  were  in  a  jealous  rage, 
I  would  not  send  his  sorrow  at  a  mite.'* 

Speaking  of  Oracles,  Pandaros  bluntly  says — 

"  As  for  Apollo,  and  his  servants'  laws 
Or  oracles,  tbej  are  not  worth  three  straws ; 
For  the  gods  speak  in  amphibologies, 
And  for  one  truth  they  tell  us  twenty  lies." 

Chaucer's  humour  is  of  the  richest,  broadest  kind ;  often 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  sly  sarcasm,  what  in  Scotland  would 
be  called  "  pawky  humour."  His  genius  was  so  nicely  balanced, 
and  the  threads  of  humour,  pathos,  and  sense  were  so  indissolubly 
blended  in  the  web  of  his  mind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
warp  from  woof.  In  largeness  of  nature  he  comes  next  to 
Shakspeare.  He  has  all  the  latter's  power  of  pathos  and  descrip- 
tion ;  almost  as  much  insight  into  character ;  accompanied  by 
the  same  large  heart  and  brain,  broad  sympathies  and  splendid 
skill ;  almost  everything  in  short,  but  that  side  of  Shakspeare's 
genius  which  has  given  us  Hamlet.  Had  Chaucer  lived  two 
centuries  later  he  would  have  been  a  great  dramatist^  the  only 
possible  rival  of  him  of  Avon.  His  poetry  is  fresh  as  the 
morning  grass  in  May.  It  has  a  bloom  and  beauty  which 
belong  to  the  dawn  of  the  world,  and  which  have  faded  in  the 
heat  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  also  inspired  by  a  spirit  of 
genuine  piety ;  and  by  a  largeness  of  spirit  and  want  of 
bigotry  conspicuously  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  commenta- 
tors are  still  divided  as  to  the  poet's  religion.  Some  call  him 
Wycliffitc,  others  Soman  Catholic.  To  us  the  question  seems 
one  of  little  moment ;  Chaucer  was  neither.  His  portrait  shows 
that  he  wore  the  beads  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  his 
reverential  allusions  to  the  Virgin  Mother  are  as  many  as  those 
to  the  Virgin's  Son ;  but  the  whole  spirit  of  his  writings  and  his 
contempt  for  priestcraft  prove  conclusively  that  his  heart  was 
not  with  Popery.  His  prudence  and  caution  preserved  him 
from  the  extremes  to  which  the  nobler  and  more  daring  spirit  of 
Wycliffe  inspired  that  ardent  reformer.  Chaucer  steered  a  mid 
course,  and  while  sympathizing  with  many  of  the  forms  of  the 
old  faith,  was  prest;rved  by  his  keen  sense  and  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  reformers  from  giving  it  a  blind  or  exclusive 
devotion.  He  was  as  much  Protestant  as  Catholic,  but  neither 
party  can  claim  him  for  its  own.  We  have  already  dwelt  on 
the  minuteness  of  his  descriptions.  When  he  describes  a  sailor, 
to  use  the  expression  of  an  eloquent  writer,  we  seem  to  smell 
tar.  In  this  respect  only  does  Chaucer  resemble  Crabbe.  The 
latter  was  a  poetical  photographer  who  described  scenery  in  the 
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fipirit  of  an  engraver ;  that  is,  he  was  a  mere  copyist  Chaucer 
also  copied  nature,  but  he  clothed  his  descriptions  in  the  vivid 
colours  of  his  own  rich  mind,  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land.  His  life  gives  the  lie  to  the  stale  fallacy  that  there  is  a 
natural  antagonism  between  thought  and  action,  poetry  and 
<;otton.  How  many  poets  are  there,  from  David  to  Mr.  Morris,  who 
have  been  profound  statesmen,  shrewd  merchants,  and  wise  rulers. 
Bacon  was  a  great  lawyer,  but  a  greater  philosopher.  Surrey, 
Sidney,  Baleigh,  and  Spenser  were  ail  dreamers  who  were  also 
statesmen.  Shakspeare,  the  completest  intellect  of  all  time, 
was  a  shrewd  and  careful  man  of  business.  The  Queen  Anne 
men  of  letters,  with  the  exception  of  Pope,  were  all  interested 
in  official  life.  Some  of  them,  like  Addison  and  Prior,  held 
important  offices  in  the  state.  Swift,  an  Irish  clergyman,  at  one 
time  ruled  the  Ministers,  who  ruled  the  kingdom.  Steele,  among 
the  first,  and  even  yet  one  of  the  most  charming  of  English  essayists, 
held  three  or  four  lucrative  appointments,  and  grumbled  that 
he  held  no  more  ;  and  so  intimate  at  that  period  was  the  con- 
nexion between  literature  and  business,  that  every  man  who 
wrote,  or  thought  he  had  written,  a  good  poem  or  pamphlet, 
anticipated  as  his  reward  some  active  employment  under 
government.  The  best  history  we  possess  of  the  Peninsular 
War  was  written  by  General  Sir  William  Napier ;  one  of  the 
best  translations  of  Homer  is  that  by  the  late  Lord  Derby ;  Qrote 
never  ceased  to  take  an  active  share  in  business  and  in  politics ; 
Mr.  Yates  at  present  holds,  and  Mr.  Trollope  until  recently  held,  an 
important  government  appointment ;  Mr.  Hughes,  Dr.  Warren, 
Mr.  Maguire,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lords  Lytton  and  Houghton,  with  scores  of  others,  are  all  well 
known  politicians  and  authors ;  and,  not  to  multiply  instances, 
do  not  Mr.  Morris's  designs  in  furniture  fetch  a  higher  price  even 
than  his  incomparable  poems,  and  are  there  not  who  maintain  that 
Mr.  Dobell's  wine  is  superior  to  his  verse  ?  Our  railroads  and 
factories,  our  bridges  and  wharfs,  attest  the  might  of  mere 
thinkers.  From  the  cloisters  of  an  old  university  a  theorist  has 
sent  abroad  his  thoughts,  and  girt  the  world  with  circles  of 
electric  fire,  and  but  a  few  months  ago  the  power  of  thought  in 
guiding  and  shaping  gigantic  forces  to  a  definite  issue  was  seen 
m  the  splintered  columns  of  Strasburg  and  the  blackened 
farmsteads  of  Lorraine. 

Finally,  in  reading  Chaucer  we  renew  our  youth.  The  gladness, 
the  delight,  the  fresh  keen  joy  in  life  and  nature  which  we  suppose 
men  to  have  felt  when  their  blood  was  richer  and  the  world  was 
young,  comes  back  once  more.  The  grass  has  a  richer  green, 
the  sunshine  a  warmer  glow,  the  months  an  intenser  joy.  We 
walk  ankle-deep  amid  the  laughing  daisies,  and  brush  the  dew 
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from  off  the  grass  at  sunrise.  Chaucer's  conceptioDS  are  all  of 
the  joyous  prime  ;  sparkling  as  if  washed  in  dew.  He  is  never 
nebulous ;  but  always  speaks  so  that  we  cannot  help  but  under- 
stand him.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  his  refreshing  modesty. 
His  innocent  self-forgetfulness,  his  unconscious,  happy  egotism, 
adds  a  flavour  all  its  own  to  everything  he  writes.  The  mingled 
gravity  and  sweetness  of  his  face,  also,  are  reflected  in  his  poetry, 
which  is  full  of  delightful  surprises.  We  have  to  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  either  to  laugh  or  to  weep — we  never  know  which. 
What  more  shall  we  say?  We  might  go  on  thus  for  Lours 
expatiating  upon  the  many  charms  of  Chaucer^'s  poetry,  and  yet 
not  exhaust  the  list ;  but  we  must  call  "  halt."  The  men  of  whom 
we  spoke  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, — Richard  II., 
Edward  III.,  John  of  Gaunt,  Wycliffe,  and  the  rest, — have  long 
since  passed  into  dust,  and  the  intrigues  and  wranglings  which 
shook  the  senate  and  the  cloister  are  gone  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 
The  Tabbard  Inn,  which  in  the  times  we  write  of  was  a  famous 
hostelry  and  situated  amid  green  flelds  and  singing  birds,  is 
now  a  mass  of  ruins  in  the  midst  of  swarming  millions,  within 
Ave  minutes'  walk  of  London  Bridge.  But  amid  all  these 
changes  the  nine-and-twenty  pilgrims  are  with  us  still ;  for  by 
the  aid  of  the  cunning  artist  who  so  faithfully  portrayed  them, 
we  are  enabled  to  draw  aside  the  veil  from  the  past,  and  see 
to-day  the  perfect  Knight,  the  jovial  Squire,  and  the  sturdy 
Miller  with  the  rest  of  that  delightful  company,  as  vividly  as 
when  they  set  out  from  the  Tabbard  Inn  in  the  freshness  of  that 
April  morning  five  hundred  years  ago. 


Art.  V. — Bearings  of  Modern  Science  on  Art. 

1.  Architects*  and  Engineera*  Reports  as  to  the  Introduction 

of  Iron  in  Building. 

2.  The    Spectrum  Experiments  of  Mr.  Lockyer  and   Mr. 

HUGGINS. 

3.  Lectures  on  Sound  and  Light.    By  Professor  Tyndall, 

4.  Microscopical  Illu^rations  of  tite  Quekett  Club. 

THE  revolutionary  relations  of  modern  Science  to  ordinary 
labour  are  recognised.  We  are  grown  proud  of  machines. 
A  grotesque  wonder  at  the  marvellous  mechanicalization  of 
industrial  operations  is  tho  newest  of  human  passions.    After 
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a  struggle,  we  have  finally  yielded  to  it,  and  now  we  are  ready 
blindly  to  believe  anything  of  iron  and  steam.  Machinery  plays 
the  part  of  a  transformed,  sophisticated  Fairy  in  modern  life, 
giving  to  manufactures  their  one  touch  of  romance.  It  is  a  new, 
high,  unending  amusement  of  adults,  to  pretend  to  be  entirely 
and  childishly  surprised  by  this  inexhaustible  iron  facility.  Even 
Hodge,  the  clodhopper,  is  beginning  to  grin  with  familiar  delight 
at  the  steam  Robin  Qoodfellow  hiding  in  patent  ploughs  and 
threshers.  But  an  odd  repugnance  is  still  shown  to  apparatus 
in  all  matters  of  avowed  Art.  We  cling  here,  with  a  silly 
tenderness,  to  the  dear  homely  traditions  of  the  wonders  of  the 
human  hand,  although  every  moment  they  are  becoming  anti- 
quated. Multiplying  hints  are  given  in  all  scientific  discoveries, 
that  a  new  mode  of  Art  is  promised  in  the  future.  Can  any  one 
now  stand  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  follow  the  ex- 
periments of  the  optician,  or  observe  with  the  crystallographer, 
without  perceiving  a  novel  power  of  scientific  sorcery,  fitfully, 
yet  always  more  and  more  boldly,  offering  to  man  A  direct 
command  over  Beauty,  as  well  as  over  Use?  It  is,  indeed, 
surprising,  when,  in  some  moment  of  courage,  one  thinks  of 
all  the  stores  of  new  modes  of  decoration  modern  Science  has 
already  thrown  open,  which  we  timidly  refrain  from  using,  tho 
only  reason  being,  that  we,  as  yet,  lack  a  sufficient  sense  of 
domestication  among  these  new  fashions  of  beauty,  and  dare  not 
dream  of  making  our  dwellings  as  commonly  gorgeous  as  is 
within  our  reach.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  say,  that  our 
walls  ought  now  to  be  delicately  diversified  with  the  inexhaustible 
patterns  of  polarized  light;  ceilings  and  roofs  should  sparkle 
with  the  beaming  arabesques  of  the  prism  ;  underfoot,  we  ought 
to  be  treading  on  a  mosaic  of  chemical  gems.  But,  instead  of 
anything  of  this,  we  potter  on  with  the  primitive  brush  and 
chisel.  The  other,  however,  is  the  final  style  of  Art,  which 
Science  must,  in  the  end,  give  us ;  unmanual,  mechanicalized, 
experimental^  illustrative ;  enabling  us  to  reproduce  and  amend 
the  natural  rainbow,  not  imperfectly  to  mimic  it  only :  Art, 
explanatory  of  Nature's  processes, — even  disclosing  her  ideal, — 
not  merely  memorialistic  of  her  actual  scenes ;  an  Art  appealing 
to  fresh,  differently  organized  passions. 

Gradually,  we  are  becoming  aware  how  imperfect  the  old 
representative  symbolical  Art  is, — how  insufficiently  it  exercises 
the  senses  The  traditions  of  its  difficulties,  the  fitfulness  of  its 
successes,  together  with  our  natural  eagerness  to  snatch  at  them, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  beauty,  necessarily  reconciled  us  to 
its  failures.  So  far  as  they  were  perceived,  they  were  hushed 
up.  It  was  always,  indeed,  admitted  that  there  were  natural 
effects  it  could  not  hope  to  render,  and,  by  a  tacit  recognition  of 
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the  limits  of  the  dexterity  of  the  human  hand,  even  at  its  aptest, 
precise  resemblance  in  any  instance  was  not  looked  for.  We 
tried  to  believe  that  this  was  as  it  should  be.  Now,  however, 
the  moderation  which  alone  gave  to  old  Art  its  success,  will  be 
attacked  at  both  these  points.  Scientific  Art  will  so  habituate 
the  senses  to  inexhaustible  splendour  of  hue^  and  to  accuracy  of 
intricate  form,  that  manual  achievements  must  come  to  show  a 
glaring  rudeness.  The  polarizing  mirror  will  spoil  us  for  the 
noble  child's-play  of  Titian's  yellows  and  Tumei^s  scarlets ;  the 
crystal,  with  its  pellucid  severities  of  form,  will  train  us  to  see 
hesitating  crooks  in  all  lines  drawn  or  sculptured  by  the  fingers. 
Equally  clear  is  it^  that  manual  Art  is  doomed  to  a  progressive 
failure  by  unavoidable  inaccuracy  of  another  kind.  Science  is 
rapidly  sophisticating  our  sight :  we  now  see  below  the  sur- 
face. Optics  is  disclosing  to  us  the  interior  secrets  of  iridescence ; 
crystallography  is  giving  us  some  knowledge  of  mineral  processes; 
physiology,  vegetable  and  animal,  is  supplying  a  faint  perception 
of  modes  of  growth  ; — ^all  which  it  is  simply  impossible  to  avoid 
falsifying  in  any  attempt  at  representation  in  their  exact  charac- 
teristics. The  impossibility  is  sheer  and  unavoidable,  owing  to 
the  muscular  sense  remaining  necessarily  uninitiated.  The  result 
must  be,  that  Art  of  the  old  kind  will  have  to  become  increas- 
ingly conventional.  It  could  not  adequately  reproduce  the 
merely  superficial  detail  perceived  by  the  unsophisticated  eye. 
We  had  to  accept  symbols  for  leafage,  for  waves,  for  cloud.  But 
it  will  not  be  able  to  attempt  signs  even  for  the  subtler  presen- 
timents of  cellular  and  crystalline  organization,  now  awakened  in 
every  act  of  the  trained  human  vision.  The  eye  has  hopelessly 
outstripped  the  hand :  it  is  becoming  microscopic,  while  the 
fingers  suffer  an  incurable  rusticity.  Manual  Art^  consequently, 
tends  to  this  position, — it  will  not  be  able  to  content  the  fully 
aroused  organic  appetites,  and  it  must  offend  the  intellect  by  an 
imperfect  and  partially  symbolical  representation. 

But  before  going  further,  it  must  also  be  said  that  the  motives 
of  the  old  Art  are  taking  on  an  increasing  triviality  from  a 
certain  large  change  in  human  circumstances  Man  is  no  longer 
perfectly  rustic ;  his  fortune  is  not  now  so  rural  as  it  was;  andUie 
traditions  of  Art  must  change  with  his  lot  By-and-by,  the 
city,  with  its  completed  scientific  arrangements,  will  be  the  seat 
of  poesv ;  it,  and  not  the  country,  will  furnish  the  leading  sce- 
nery of  human  life.  Our  position  has  greatly  changed  al^ady. 
The  old  poetics  are  slowly  emptying  themselves  of  meaning, 
becoming  hearsay.  A  dim  wood,  with  lurking  chances  of 
venomous  or  untamed  creatures  in  its  coverts;  far-stretching, 
undirected,  lonely  moors ;  the  windy,  ever-stirring  sea ;  sheer 
uprising  cliffs,  or  gentler  valley-enclosing  hills,  with  h^ulloDg 
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tumbling  streams ;  a  Aveather-betokening  moon  in  a  cloud- 
heaped  sky : — all  these  were  once  real  elements  of  fortune.  They 
slew  men,  or,  if  man  escaped  from  them  with  life,  they  suddenly 
destroyed  his  long,  wearily-built-up  work.  But  the  snow- 
covered  moor  has  no  actual  terror  for  us  now  that  the  railway 
runs  straightly  across  it ;  seen  from  the  city  square,  the  storm- 
portending  moon  is  a  mere  picture  in  the  sky,  at  which  we  only 
shoot  out  the  umbrella ;  even  the  roar  of  the  ocean  is  beginning 
to  sound  querulous  and  a  little  hollow  now  that  the  screw- 
packet  commonly  slips  from  its  foiled  waves  into  the  smooth 
harbour  at  the  appointed  moment.  The  traditionary  represen- 
tation of  the  ancient  experience  welcomely  lingers,  for  it  is  yet 
Art ;  our  hopes  and  fears  for  generations  to  come  will  still  pre- 
serve something  of  their  past  rusticity.  We  shall  rejoice  in  the 
sunlight,  over  and  above  its  own  glory  of  hue,  from  a  secret 
sense  that  it  makes  hill  and  plain  and  woodland  safe ;  any 
intermittent  gentleness  of  wind  and  wave  will  comfort  us  instinc- 
tively as  prospering  human  plans ;  it  will  still  be  to  us  an  illusive 
picture  of  near  plenty,  to  see  a  handful  of  fruit  glowing  on  the 
bough,  a  patch  of  crops  ripening  in  a  field,  or  the  slow-moving 
domestic  animals  feeding  at  their  ease.  But  this  emotionaliz- 
ing of  rustic  scenes  will  necessarily  become  increasingly  artificial ; 
its  prettiness  will  last  long,  but  it  must,  as  the  scientific  era 
unfolds,  grow  trivial.  We  are  necessarily  becoming  dissociated 
from  the  experience,  and  the  feelings  will  grow  factitious.  A 
corresponding  change  in  Art  must  follow.  A  dull  grey  modifi- 
cation of  mere  disuse  would  have  taken  place,  even  if  Science 
had  not  been  so  surpassingly  beautiful  in  a  new  style ;  but  now 
that  it  is  so,  the  prospect  advances  a  long  step  further.  For  it  is 
already  obvious,  that  the  fundamental  sentiment  of  the  new  Art 
differs  almost  antithetically  from  that  underlying  the  old.  All 
the  cues  of  sympathy  in  the  old  Art  are  local,  individual ;  and  it 
glories  most  in  a  touching  gracefulness  of  the  imperfect,  the 
decayed,  the  injured,  the  half-concealed.  Its  name  for  this  is 
the  picturesque.  The  new  Art  is  not  melancholy :  a  far-reaching 
solemnity  it  has,  derived  from  its  infinite  scope ;  but  it  nobly 
discards  the  momentary  pathetia  A  bright  abounding  comfort, 
an  easy  sense  of  security,  a  conscious  faculty  of  power,  these  are 
its  inspirations ;  it  relies  upon  clearness,  sharp  limitation,  perfect 
order,  full  discovery,  as  its  civilized  charm&  Hope,  not  despair, 
is  its  key-note.  In  a  word,  by  virtue  of  it,  the  irreligious  era  of 
the  reign  of  the  human  imagination  is  over.  In  the  old  Art, 
men  were  only  partial  worshippers  of  the  actual,  and,  for  the  rest, 
they,  in  the  name  of  Taste,  paid  themselves  a  superfluous  admira- 
tion. Man  hereafter  will  be  more  devoutly  occupied.  Now  that 
by  the  telescofttc  and  microscopic,  the  polarized  and  chemical 
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realms  are  thrown  open,  we  are  left  without  leisure  to  imagine. 
The  spectacle  of  that  astounding  triviality  will  be  denied  the 
world  in  the  futura  Never  again  will  man  find  room  or  time 
for  a  single  effort  of  the  antique  fancy.  Mythology  is  finally 
closed.  The  larger,  newer  taste  now  is  to  observe  and  detect; 
our  highest  ecstasy  reverently  to  reproduce.  Taste  must  become 
a  fable  in  the  presence  of  a  universal  fulfilment  of  all  the  instincts 
of  the  senses,  and  before  an  absolute  embodiment  of  every  intel- 
lectual presentiment  in  real  examples. 

Only  in  this  way  is  the  old  triviality  of  Art  to  be  finally  cured ; 
that  inescapable  misgiving  of  its  being  but  idle,  illusive  mimicry 
at  last ;  nor,  without  this  mechanicalizing  process  had  passed  upon 
it,  would  it  have  been  possible  for  us  to  know  the  full  function 
of  Art,  or  that  it  was  permanently  provided  for  in  Nature.  We 
now  know  that  it  is  permanent,  inexhaustible.  The  explanation 
of  Art  itself  is  now  easy.  It  is  the  means  provided  for  preventing 
the  staling  of  the  world.  Not  that  it  absolutely  prevents  it ;  the 
world  does  stale ;  but  it  also  develops  freshness  now  that  we  are 
mastering  the  mechanical  spells,  and  it  is  in  the  fact  of  its  mechani- 
calization  that  Art  has  the  guarantee  of  its  own  inexhaustibility. 

Moreover,  the  new  Art  has  a  fresh  picturesqueness  of  its  own 
in  its  very  modes.  If  any  one  complainingly  asks,  whether  the 
true  artist  is  to  be  pushed  aside  by  the  photographer — if  we 
are  to  have  pyrotechnics  for  means  of  decoration — he  has  not 
perceived  the  nobleness  of  manner  in  the  processes  of  the  new 
Art.  The  camera,  the  prism,  the  polariscope,  the  crystal  tube, 
the  electric  wire,  are  sublimer  implements  in  themselves  than 
the  pencil  and  the  chisel.  The  magic  of  their  wielding  is  more 
sudden,  easy,  and  complete.  A  special  a(j miration  will,  by-and- 
by,  be  excited  by  the  very  efficiency  of  their  action.  And  is 
there  not  a  very  powerful,  if  a  wholly  different,  poesy  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  achievements  of  this  scientific  Art  are  eternal, 
unlocalized,  and  so  perfectly  obedient  t  The  fairy  vision  of  the 
spectrum  is  above  the  reach  of  accident,  beyond  the  decay  of 
time.  It  waits  unfailingly  upon  the  apparatus  in  every  spot ; 
at  the  slight  signal  of  the  twisting  of  the  prism,  it  sharply  relieves 
us  of  its  presence,  yet  flashes  back,  with  a  noble  unmenial-like 
promptness,  on  the  slightest  summons.  The  Apocalyptic  spec- 
tacle beheld  through  the  lens  in  a  drop  of  inhabited  water, 
hides  itself  in  invisibility  whenever  we  wish.  The  old  Art,  with 
the  absolute  localization  of  its  examples  and  the  stubborn  obtru- 
siveness  of  their  presence,  when  you  have  laboriously  secured 
nearness,  shows  clumsy  and  unmannerly  beside  the  prompt  and 
easy  compliance  of  the  new.  There  is  nothing  mysterious,  but 
only  something  modern,  in  all  this.  Alike  for  the  full  observance 
and  the  efficient  controlling  of  Nature,  the  human  senses  are 
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found  to  require  the  aid  of  Apparatus :  without  these  mechanical 
supplements,  thiugs  are  both  too  subtle  and  too  strong  for  us. 
Man  is  not  complete,  as  the  Sovereign  Creature,  without  the 
microscope,  the  magnet,  the  telescope,  the  electric  wire,  the 
prism ;  these  are  his  tardily-found  complementary  organs,  and 
their  being  dissociable  at  will  is  but  a  new  merit.  The  fact 
will  gradually  lose  its  strangeness :  machines  will  be  seen  to  be 
our  proper  and  indispensable  accoutrement 

The  transformation  of  Art,  in  fact,  is  only  a  portion  of  a  uni- 
versal process  of  mechanicalization  consequent  upon  our  having 
entered  into  the  scientific  period;  and  it  is  indispensable  for 
intellectualizing  the  emotions  afresh,  substituting  for  the  old 
passions  subtler  ones.  The  wonderful  beginnings  of  these 
changes  are  already  perceptible :  faint  signs  are  just  distinguish- 
able of  utterly  new  feelings.  An  impulse  for  absolute  accuracy 
and  complete  definiteness  is  developing  into  a  positive  passion. 
He  who  cannot  foresee  that  it  will  give  keener  joys  than  the  old 
love  of  a  vague  picturesqueness,  must  be  wanting  in  scientific 
aptitudes.  The  antique  muscular  emotions  must  not  b&  depre- 
ciated ;  they  made  the  past  glorious  in  their  own  style  ;  but  the 
finer  passions  of  the  brain  are  yet  to  come.  Even  the  minor 
consequences  of  the  change  will  be  nobler.  Those  are  unable  to 
adapt  themselves  to  new  and  better  fashions  who  think  that 
unvarying  repetition  of  the  same  effect,  and  countless  multipli< 
cation  of  examples,  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Art.  On  the 
first  circumstance  depends  the  very  existence  of  the  new  style, 
and  its  highest  usefulness.  It  is  a  weak,  a  false  versatility  which 
cannot  relish  the  sublime  monotony  of  Scientific  Art  in  the 
utter  exactitude  of  its  repetitions ;  and  it  would  very  quickly 
become  bewildered,  losing  all  power  of  due  distinguishing 
amidst  the  continued  discovery  of  inexhaustible  novelties  of 
type.  Still  weaker  is  the  distaste  to  diffusion  of  identical  ex- 
amples of  a  beautiful  effect.  Not  fully  to  enjoy  the  witnessing 
of  loveliness  or  grace  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  little  subsidiary 
inflations  of  personal  feeling,  arising  out  of  the  fact  of  rarity,  or 
di£Sculty  of  access,  or  exclusiveness  of  beholding,  is  adulterating 
the  proper  passion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  is  culti- 
vating the  pure  artistic  sentiment;  rather,  it  is  making  the 
pretext  of  doing  so  an  opportunity  for  indulging  petty  egoisms 
Mechanical  Art  will  free  us  from  this  narrowing,  debasing  dead-* 
weight  of  ownership  in  the  sense  of  monopoly.  Owing  to  the 
way  in  which  it  lends  itself  to  universal  reduplication,  the  only 
means  of  stimulating  the  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  effect  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  own  proper  luxury,  will  bo  to  fall  back  upon 
the  new  picturesqueness  of  its  wide  spread — to  dally  with 
the  thought  that  a  million  of  one's   fellow-beings  are  simul- 
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taneously  witnessing  it.  Art  will,  at  last,  become  perfectly  social 
by  being  made  utterly  public ;  while  it  will  be  obliged  to  derive 
a  more  dignified  novelty  from  the  multiplication  of  species  of 
beauty,  instead  of  seeking  freshness  in  mere  variations  of  depar- 
ture from  type  in  individual  examples,  as  so  often  happened  of 
old.  The  fear  of  its  vulgarization  is  needless.  To  suffer  that 
apprehension  is  to  lack  the  presentiments  which  all  robust 
minds  must  have  of  the  glittering  line  of  its  illimitable  progress : 
nor  cau  its  chiefest  marvels  ever  become  too  common,  since  they 
require  for  their  producing  little  rites  of  preparation  in  the 
disposing  of  apparatus,  and  also  gentle  consecrations  of  attention 
in  the  beholder. 

The  fundamental  merit  of  the  new  Art  ib  its  being  thoroughly 
organic  and  vital.  No  longer  a  mere  adjunct,  a  loosely  attached 
embellishment  only,  Art  will  actually  root  and  intertwine  itself 
in  common  industry  and  general  science,  when  these  are  fiilly 
mechanicalized,  flashing  its  surprises  and  entrancements  on  the 
path  of  both  at  every  step  of  their  progress. 

Two  results  must  follow.  Art  will  beautify  ordinary  labour. 
The  very  performance  of  the  lightened  tasks  of  industry  must 
come  to  gratify  the  senses  with  high  and  gentle  exercises ;  and^ 
through  them,  delight  new-formed  intellectual  tastes,  by  perpe- 
tual exhibitions  of  perfect  accuracy,  of  unfailing  efficiency,  and 
the  absence  of  all  indecision  and  waste  of  effort ;  this,  instead  of 
the  fitful,   struggling,   violent  exercises  of   the   old  muscular 

rions  called  forth  by  the  partial  successes  of  manual  work. 
Day  require  an  effort,  at  present,  fully  to  apprehend  this 
prospect,  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  mechanical  manufacture, 
from  its  natural  tendency  to  improve  upon  itself,  will  exhibit  an 
ever-growing  finish,  a  delicacy,  a  lightness,  and  a  consequent 
elegance  of  operation.  When  these  qualities,  upon  a  certain 
stage  of  their  development  being  reached  in  each  department, 
are  once  consciously  noted,  there  will  henceforward  be  consti- 
tuted a  lower,  but  a  real  and  ascending  beautification  of  common 
toil.  In  this  way  only  will  the  curse  of  labour  be  progressively 
eased.  The  other  great  result  will  be  that  the  new  Art  will 
perfectly  emotionalize  Science.  Hitherto,  so  much  of  human 
knowledge  has  been  without  interest  of  its  own,  it  could 
scarcely  be  acquired  by  any  drudgery,  and  could  not  be  retiuned 
at  all.  It  will  be  for  Experimental  Art  to  amend  this.  By- 
and-by,  when  men  have  fully  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
possession  and  use  of  what  we  have  termed  their  complementary 
organs, — the  elaborate  mechanical  accoutrement  of  the  lens, 
the  magnet,  the  prism,  the  wire; — and  when  the  new  intel- 
lectuid  emotions  already  beginning  to  stir  in  us  are  fully 
organized,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  technicality  in  every 
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department  of  inquiry  has  in  it  the  germ  of  beauty ;  that,  if 
any  branch  of  knowledge  is  not  yet  interesting,  wonderful^  fasci- 
nating, it  is  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  mastered  by  the 
new  means ;  the  apparatus  is  not  yet  adequate.  Beauty  will  be 
the  witness  and  the  joyous  celebrant  of  all  Science,  when  the 
latter  is  fully  mechanicalized,  and  Art,  in  this  way,  is  made 
perfectly  rational. 

Finally^  the  Art  of  Science  brings  with  it  a  new  ideal,  which 
is  what  constitutes  it  Art  in  the  highest  sense.  As  well  as 
being  actually  explanatory,  the  new  Art  is  critical,  is  so  posi- 
tively and  absolutely ;  passing  judgment  upon  the  real  pheno- 
mena. One,  as  yet,  can  only  pluck  up  courage  to  whisper  it, 
but  the  sunset  often  misses  its  best  effects,  the  iris  is  scarcely 
ever  perfect,  the  snow-flake  frequently  fails  of  being  a  complete 
crystal.  A  curious,  a  higher,  a  wider,  a  deeper  pathos  is  given 
to  all  the  endless  operations  of  the  universe,  now  that  scientific 
Art,  by  disclosing  to  us  the  mechanical  ideal  of  I^ature,  renders 
us  spectators  of  her  attempts,  her  struggles,  her  partial  triumphs, 
also  of  her  catastrophes.  The  destiny  of  partial  attainment 
only,  which  was  thought  to  pertain  to  man  alone,  is  seen  to 
touch  all  things :  it  affects  the  cell  of  the  plant,  and  the  crystal 
of  the  rock^  as  well  as  the  beating  human  heart.  Here  the  new 
Art  puts  on  its  most  wonderful  aspect  It  is  not  vainly  senti- 
mental, not  simulative  only,  like  the  old ;  it  is  actually  operative ; 
and  what  may  be  the  limits  of  its  effective  interference  in 
rectifying  the  fortunes  of  things,  who  can  say  ? 

The  general  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  come  is,  that  Art 
in  the  future  will  progressively  cease  to  be  imaginative  in  the 
mythological  sense,  becoming  Experimental ;  and  that  it  must 
share  in  the  universal  process  of  mechanicalization  characterizing 
the  period  on  which  we  have  entered,  availing  itself  more  and 
more  of  apparatus.  Music,  in  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  this  process  is  so  much  more  advanced  than  in  other  Arts, 
is,  unquestionably,  the  Art  which  is  furthest  developed.  By- 
and-by,  when  the  full  introduction  of  iron  into  building  has, 
with  its  magical  lightness,  modified  into  an  undreamt-of 
elegance  our  sense  of  resistance,  balance,  and  the  necessity  of 
bulk  in  construction,  Architecture  will  complete  the  revolution 
it  has  begun.  Then,  optics  will  ultimately  furnish  a  direct  Art 
of  Decoration,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  prism,  polariscope, 
tube,  and  wire,  by  the  side  of  which  the  old  brush  and  palette 
will  seem  as  rude  as  would  the  pandean  pipes  beside  a  full 
modem  musical  orchestra.  Finally,  perfected  photography  will 
give  us  a  historical  record  to  which  the  interest  of  actuality  will 
attach. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Authorship  of  Junius. 

1.  The  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  distinguished   Living 

Character  Established,  IncIudiDg  the  Supplement^  con- 
sisting of  Facsimiles  of  Handwriting  and  other  Illustrations. 
By  John  Taylor.  Second  Edition.  Corrected  and  En- 
larged.    London .    1818. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K,CJS.      With  Corre- 

spondence and  Journals.  Commenced  by  the  late  Joseph 
Parkes,  Esq.  Completed  and  Edited  by  Herman 
Merivale,  ma.     In  Two  Vols.    London.  1867. 

3.  More  about  Junius.     The  Franciscan  Theory  unsound. 

By  A.  Hayward,  Esq.,  Q.C. 

4.  The  Handwriting  of  Junius  Professionally  Investigated. 

By  Mr.  Charles  Chabot,  Expert,  With  Preface  and 
Collateral  Evidence.  By  the  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton. 
London.    1871. 

5.  The  Last  Phase  in  the  Junius  Controversy.    By  Herman 

Merivale.     CoimhiZl  Magazine,  June,  1871. 

IT  is  observed  in  a  recent  essay  on  "  The  Last  Phase  in  the 
Junius  Controversy/'  from  the  pen  of  the  surviving  editor  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  that  the  joint  authors  of 
"The  Handwriting  of  Junius  Professionally  Investigated"  set 
themselves  to  prove  no  more  than  this  (and  in  this,  according 
to  so  competent  an  authority,  have  completely  succeeded) — 
that  Francis  was,  in  Mr.  Twisleton's  well-chosen  phrase,  the 
handwriter  of  Junius.  "  It  is  still  open  to  contend,"  says  Mr. 
Merivale,  "  for  those  who  love  a  difficult  cause,  that  the  author 
may  have  been  some  great  personage  who  employed  the  pen- 
manship of  Francis."  The  supposition,  in  short,  is  still  main- 
tainable by  any  one  who  may  think  it  still  worth  maintaining, 
that,  though  Francis  held  the  pen,  some  one  else  found  the 
brains.  Moral  and  circumstantial  evidence  therefore  of  the 
authorship  has  not  wholly  been  superseded  by  material  evidence 
of  the  handwriting  of  the  famous  letters,  as  sent  in  MS.  to 
Woodfall,  though  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  identity, 
which  we  shall  at  present  assume  as  established,  of  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  Philip  Francis  with  that  of  Junius,  is  an  item  of 
immense  weight  in  the  case  for  Francis's  authorship.  One  more 
review  of  that  case,  apart  from,  though  not  forgetting,  the 
"  expert"  evidence,  even  now  may  not  perhaps  be  superfluous. 
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It  really  seems  high  time  the  ghost  of  Junius  were  finally  laid, 
and  the  perturbed  spirit  of  Francis  consigned  to  such  rest  as  it 
can  be  conceived  capable  of  enjoying  in  any  sphere.    The  lapse 
of  a  century  is  rather  trying  to  the  surviving  interest  in  any  re- 
putation, political  or  literary,  not  of  the  very  first  class.     When 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  first  discoverer  and  promulgator  of  the 
"  Franciscan  theory ,''  addressed  himself  to  the  subject,  rather 
better  than  half  a  century  back,  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
''Junius''  had  a  living  political  interest,  and  the  author,  then 
first  disinterred  from  his  self-dug  sepulchre,  was  a  living  though 
retired  public  man.     No  one  now  looks  back  to  the  politics  of 
the  last  century  with  the  sort  or  degree  of  interest  which  was 
still  felt  in  those  politics  fifty  or  sixty  years  back.     No  one  now 
expects  to  see  "  Junius  Identified  with  a  Distinguished  Living 
Character."     Half  a  century  hence,  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  Junius  with  any  person  whatever  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
ceased  to   excite  any  other  than  antiquarian   curiosity.     The 
general  reader  will  no  more  think  it  due  to  his  character  to 
show  himself  well  up  in  the  topics  of  the  "  Letters  of  Junius" 
than  he  cares  now  to  do  in  those  of  Addison's  **  Freeholders," 
or  Bolingbroke's  "Craftsmen."      As  yet,   however,   the  final 
solution  of  the  Junian  mystery  is  a  subject  which  has  not  wholly 
lost  its  attractiveness,  at  least  to  students  of  political  history  and 
literature. 

When  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  long-vexed  question  have 
seemed  fairly  exhausted,  some  minute  point  may  happen  to 
strike  the  critical  eye  as  of  more  decisive  import  than  the  greater 

Eortion  of   the  entire  mass  of  previous  evidence  which   had 
itherto  failed  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a  close.     Such  a 
point,  which  we  have  not  seen  singled  out  for  notice  in  any 
previous  handling  of  this  controversy,  has  caught  our  eye,  and 
irresistibly  riveted  our  attention,  in  running  over  the  private 
letters  (which  were    first  published  in   the  Chatham   Corre- 
spondence) from  Calcraft  to  Lord  Chatham  in  1771.     A  couple 
of  very  singularly-worded  sentences  contained  in  those  letters — 
collated  with  a  couple  of  strangely  coincident  sentences  in  a 
letter  of  Junius  of  later  date,  and  read  by  the  light  of  a  not  less 
remarkable  passage  lately  published  by   Mr.  Merivale  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,"   go   farther,   in   our   judgment,   than   much   of    the 
evidence  besides  brought  to  bear  on  the  question,  to  identify 
the  writer  of  the  private  communications  to  Chatham  with  the 
writer  of  the  published  Letter  of  Junius  above  referred  to,  and 
to  identify  both  with  Francis.     But  we  must  crave  our  readers* 
patience  for  some  brief  introduction  of  this  hitherto  unnoticed 
piece  of  evidence. 
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The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  "  Junius"  secret  dioiild 
have  been  kept  so  long  of  course  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  prominence  and  iaiportance,  in  public  life,  of  whatever 
person  it  might  be  proposed  to  fix  with  the  authonship.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  almost  equal  difficulty  in  suppoong 
the  author  not  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  mark  in  politics; 
because  it  is  difficult,  on  that  supposition,  to  account  for  his  ex- 
tensive and  mmute  political  knowledge.  ''The  peculiar 
position,"  observes  Mr.  Merivale,  '^  of  Francis  as  a  subordinate 
official,  in  close  connexion  with  the  higher  world,  unknown  him- 
self, and  knowing  much,  certainly  does  much  towards  evading 
the  cogency  of  this  dilemma.'' 

Francis  and  Junius,  we  think,  can  plainly  be  shown  to  have 
both  been  political  adventurers,  whose  hopes  of  political  fortune 
were  embarked,  at  a  particular  point  of  time,  in  the  same 
bottom,  and  led  both  strenuously  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Grafton  Ministry  of  1768.  As  an  anticipated 
consequence  of  that  overthrow,  Francis  and  Junius  can  both  be 
shown  to  have  speculated  on  the  restoration  of  Lord  Chatham  to 
power,  in  renewed  alliance  with  his  family  connexions,  the 
"  Grenville  Brothera" 

Philip  Francis  in  his  earlier  youth  had  for  a  short  time  acted 
as  amanuensis  of  Lord  Chatham  (then  Mr.  Pitt).  At  the  point 
of  time  we  are  now  about  to  refer  to,  from  1768  to  1771,  Junius 
was  delivering  his  tremendous  broadsides  against  the  Grafton 
Ministry.  Francis,  we  shall  see,  was  building  on  Lord  Chatham's 
anticipated  triumphant  return  to  power  ambitious  hopes  of 
rising  from  a  clerkship  in  the  War  Office,  to  some  higher  position 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Great  Earl,  who  was  then  heading  the 
Opposition  in  renewed  alliance  with  the  "  Grenville  Brotfaera" 
We  shall  presently  find  proofs  in  Junius's  private  letters  to  Lord 
Chatham  and  Mr.  George  Grenville,  that  he  too  was  actuated 
with  similar  hopes  from  the  same  quarters. 

"  The  gout  and  the  Grenvilles"  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Lord 
Stanhope's  History),  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  to  have 
been  the  main  Marplots  in  the  politics  of  the  first  decade  of  the 
Third  George's  reign.  The  stubborn  adherence  of  Lord  Temple 
to  what  might  be  termed  the  Grenville  "  family  compact,"  had  pre- 
vented Pitt — then  the  Great  Commoner — from  returning  to  the 
head  of  the  government  upon  George  Grenville's  first  enforced 
resignation  in  1765.  And  when,  the  year  after,  Pitt  (first  choosing 
to  put  a  coronet  on  his  head,)  acted  on  the  view  of  policy  bluntly 
articulated  by  Lord  Camden,  "Le^  himfiing  off  the  OretiviUes, 
a/nd  save  the  ncUion  witho^d  them*' — the  ex-Great  Commoner 
was  unhappily  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  save  the  nation ;  not 
because  he  had  changed  his  popular  name^  and  left  his  popular 
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arena,  the  House  of  Commons,  but  because  that  formidable  factor, 
suppressed  gotU^  had  come  in  to  perplex  all  calculations  on  his 
political  ascendancy.  For  a  year  ana  a  half,  that  mysterious  malady 
entirely  suspended  his  personal  action  in  the  cabinet  formed  by 
himself,  kept  him  wholly  withdrawn  from  all  business  whateyer, 
and  rendered  him  incapable  even  of  the  effort  of  will  required 
for  resigning  the  power  he  was  utterly  impotent  for  the  time  to 
wield.  The  Duke  of  Grafton's  premiership,  which  his  own  tem- 
porary incapacity  to  hold  the  helm  had  rendered  (by  his  own 
avowal  and  advice  to  the  King,)  the  only  pilotage  at  the  helm 
available  for  the  time  being,  soon  became  as  much  a  stumbling- 
block  and  rock  of  offence  to  the  elder  Pitt  as,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, the  Addington  ministry  became  to  the  younger,  when  he 
found  it  stopping  too  effectually  the  gap  made  by  his  absence. 
The  vigour  the  great  Earl  had  utterly  lost  in  power  he  com- 
pletely regained  in  opposition.  The  weak  Grafton  ministry  was 
soon  overthrown  by  the  strong  combination  formed  against  it, 
but  was  replaced,  not  by  the  restored  ascendancy  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, but  by  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  under  Lord  North, 
which  proved  more  lasting  than  was  expected,  either  by  its  friends 
or  enemiea 

The  medium  through  whom  Francis  was  brought  in  close 
though  indirect  rapport  with  Lord  Chatham,  at  the  epoch  above 
mentioned,  was  Ualcraft.  Calcraft  was  a  pushing  subaltern 
politician  of  that  day,  who  had  a  seat  in  parliament,  mixed 
politics  with  money-lending  transactions,  army  contracting,  and 
fast  life  about  town  ;*  and — at  the  epoch  when  Chatham  openly 
assumed  in  the  Upper  House  the  lead  of  the  Opposition  to  his 
previous  creatures  and  colleagues  of  the  Grafton  ministry — took 
on  himself  the  part  of  jackal  or  lion's  provider  of  political 
intelligence  to  the  great  Earl  in    his   intervals  of  Achillean 

*  We  extract  the  following  curious  and  amusing  particulars  respecting  Cal- 
craft, from  Mr.  Farkes's  first  chapter  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Philip  Francis : — 

"  Mr.  John  Calcraft,  though  placed  early  in  life  in  the  civil  service,  and 
filling  secondary  offices  in  different  administrations,  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  leading  political  man  of  his  time.  But  his  experience  in  public  life,  his 
early  acquired  wealth,  his  natural  sagacity,  and  great  borough  interest  invested 
him  with  a  considerable  share  of  personal  influence  and  power,  especially  as  he 
sat  successively  in  several  parliaments.  ...  He  ultimately  cave  up  office  to 
form  an  army  agency  and  quasi-banking  establishment.  Noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank  consulted  him  on  their  private  and  domestic  affairs ;  and  he  was 
liberal  in  giving  temporary  accommodation  to  all  his  connexions  in  need  of 
pecuniary  aid.  .  .  .  Whatever  his  earlier  political  relations  to  parties  (he  had 
oeen  a  confidential  partisan  of  Henry  fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  when 
Minister),  he  attached  himself  lastly  to  Lord  Chatham  in  opposition ;  he  recon- 
ciled that  passionate  and  haughty  nobleman  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Temple ;  and  his  last  yotes  were,  after  1770,  in?ariably  given  in  favour  of  the 
liberty   of   the  subject  and  Parliamentary  Reform;   he  publicly  bailed  the 
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seclusion.  As  Calcraft  was  lion's  provider  to  Chatham,  so  Francis 
was  jackal's  provider  to  Calcraft.  And  the  young  jackal's  pro- 
vider, as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  not  less  eager  than  the  old 
jackal — nay,  more  so,  as  he  bad  the  fabric  of  his  fortune  to 
raise  from  the  ground — to  lend  his  hand — an  anonymous  hand 
in  all  its  landings — for  the  overthrow  of  the  Grafton  and  the 
elevation  of  a  new  Chatham  Cabinet  on  its  ruins.  Junius  was 
working  with  all  his  might  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. And  that  the  great  unknown  was  working /rom  the  aame 
motive  €is  the  little  unknown,  is  to  our  eyes  not  less  evident  from 
the  anonymous  letters  privately  sent  by  Junius  to  Lord  Chatham 
and  Mr.  George  Grenville. 

We  extract  from  a  very  curious  and  characteristic  "  Fragment 
of  Autobiography,''  printed  by  Mr.  Merivale  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Francis,  the  following  para- 
graphs, which  throw  a  perfectly  clear  light  on  Francis's  personal 
views,  and  his  active  co-operation  with  Calcraft  at  the  epoch 
above  described. 

"  I  had  no  hope  of  advancement,"  says  Francis,  "  but  on  the  line  of 
Opposition.  I  was  sincere,  though  mistaken  in  my  politics,  and  was 
convinced  the  (Grafton)  Ministry  could  never  stand  the  consequences 
of  the  Middlesex  Election.  As  soon  as  there  was  the  prospect  of  a 
rupture  between  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Calcrafl 
made  it  his  business  to  reconcile  the  Brothers  (George  Grenville  and 
Lord  Temple),  and  effected  his  purpose  by  convincing  them  that  their 
mutual  interests  required  it  .  .  .  To  his  industry  and  activity  the 
Opposition  were  in  some  measure  indebted  for  the  formidable  appearance 
they  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  when  Chatham,  Camden, 
and  Granby  resigned,  when  Yorke  put  an  end  to  his  life,  when  Grafton 
abandoned  the  Government,  and  North  succeeded  to  what  I  believe  he 
himself  and  every  man  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time  thought  a  forlorn  hope. 

victims  of  a  persecuted  press  when  a  crusade  was  preached  against  political 
publishers ;  and  bis  purse  was  always  at  their  service  for  defence." 

Mr.  Calcraft  cummated  the  character  of  active  politician  with  that  of  fine 
gentleman — according  to  the  acceptation  of  that  title  in  those  times. 

"  In  middle  and  after  life  he  was  in  '  gay '  society  a  gallant^  and  frequented 
the  green-rooms.  He  was  behind  the  scenes  not  only  of  Downing  Street  but 
of  the  London  theatres,  and  celebrated  in  scandalous  chronicles  as  for  some 
time  one  of  the  'protectors'  of  the  celebrated  George  Anne  Bellamy,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  popular  actresses  of  her  day.  Her  extravagant  expense 
and  debts,  however,  compelled  Mr.  Calcraft  to  separate  from  her,  and  the  lady 
bad  her  revenge  in  the  publication  of  her  so-called  Memoirs.  For  some  time 
this  lady  did  the  honours  of  Mr.  Calcraft's  table,  his  '  good  dinners '  being 
frequented  by  many  leading  political  and  literary  men.    Dr.  Trancis  was  fre- 

Jucntly  one  of  the  guests,  as  was  occasionally  his  son.  The  Doctor,  as  a 
Kvine,  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Calcraft,  received  his  share  of  abuse  in  the 
Memoirs.  The  actress  had  played  the  principal  female  characters  in  Dr. 
Francis's  unsuccessful  tras^ies,  and  therefore  sue  had  materials  for  her  abuse 
and  ridicule  of  the  reputea  author." 
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"  Notwithstanding  the  famous  Protest  of  forty-two  lay  lords,  and  all 
'Chatham's  eiloqnence,  Calcraft  and  I  soon  saw  that  the  game  was  lost 
with  respect  to  Opposition  in  general,  hut  we  still  thought  it  possihle 
that  Chatham  might  he  sent  for  alone.  On  the  approach  of  a  rupture 
with  Spain  ahout  the  Falkland  Islands,  these  hopes  revived.  Chatham 
came  forward  again,  and  attacked  the  Ministry  with  wonderful  eloquence. 
I  took  down  from  memory  the  famous  speech  he  made  on  the  22nd  of 
Novemher,  1770,  and  had  it  published  in  a  few  days.  It  had  a  great 
efToct  abroad,  and  alarmed  or  offended  the  Ministry  so  much  that  they 
determined  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  all 
strangers,  even  members  of  the  other  House.  .  .  .  Still,  however,  we 
thought  a  Spanish  war  inevitable,  and  that  Lord  Chatham  must  bo 
employed.  Lord  Weymouth  in  that  conviction  resigned  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office,  and  I  lost  5001.  in  the  stocks.  The  Convention  with 
Spain  sunk  me  and  my  hopes  to  a  lower  state  than  ever.  If  Lord 
Chatham  had  come  in,  I  might  have  commanded  anything,  and  could 
not  but  have  risen  under  his  protection." 

The  passages  in  Calcraft's  letters  to  Lord  Chatham  at  this 
crisis,  which  are  printed  in  the  "  Chatham  Correspondence  "• 
%vithin  inverted  commas,  indicate  intelligence  and  suggestions 
forwarded  by  him  to  Lord  Chatham  not  as  his  own,  but  as 
supplied  to  him  by  an  anonymous  correspondent  in  the  back- 
ground. Now  every  concurrent  circumstance  points  to  Francis 
as  that  anonymous  correspondent.  He  has  himself  told  us  of 
his  active  co-operation  with  Calcraft,  which  could  only,  it  would 
seem,  be  exercised  in  some  such  channel  of  covert  communica- 
tion. He  has  told  us  how  he  busied  himself  in  reporting  Lord 
Chatham,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  bis  indefatigable 
use  of  the  pen,  that  he  equally  busied  himself  in  reporting  to 
Lord  Chatham  whatever  could  furnish  the  great  Earl  with  the 
most  telling  topics  of  Opposition.  Indeed  he  has  himself  further 
told  us  in  another  passage  of  his  autobiography,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  he  drew  up  a  legal  argument  on  an  Opposition  topic  of 
the  day,  and  sent  it  to  Calcraft,  desiring  him  to  transmit  it  to 
his  friend.  "  Within  three  days  after,"  adds  Francis,  "  I 
heard  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  repeat  my  letter  verbatim  in 

*  The  traceable  connexion  of  some  parts  of  the  Chatham  Correspondence 
(published  in  1838-40)  with  the  Junian  mystery  was  remarked  by  the  editor 
of  the  Grenville  Papers  (published  in  1852-3)  but  remarked  only  in  fanciful 
reference  to  Lord  Temple,  to  whom  that  editor  thought  he  saw  reason  to 
ascribe  the  famous  Junius  Letters.  The  following  citation  is  made  from  the 
Introductory  Notes  to  the  third  volume  of  those  papers. 

"  A  continual  interchange  of  very  intimate  correspondence  and  communi- 
cation was  kept  up  during  the  years  1709,  1770,  and  1771,  between  Mr.  Cal- 
craft, Lord  and  Lady  Chatham,  and  Lord  Temple,  and  it  will  appear  that  in 
many  instances  the  information  conveyed  in  this  correspondence  coincided  tcith 
that  used  by  Junius  in  his  public  letters,  as  well  as  in  his  private  notes  to 
Woodfali:' 
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the  House  of  Lords,  not  only  following  the  argument  exactly, 
but  dressing  it  in  the  same  expressions  that  I  had  dona  His 
speech  the  next  day  flamed  in  the  newspapers^  and  ran  through 
the  kingdom/' 

Amongst  these  anonymous  communications  made  at  this  crisis 
through  Calcrafb  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  which  all  the  circum- 
stances concur  to  indicate  as  having  been  made  by  Francis,  there 
occur  the  following  singularly  worded  sentences  on  a  question  on 
which  the  Opposition  built  sanguine  hopes  of  overthrowing  the 
Ministry  (and  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Francis  lost  5002.  by 
gambling  in  the  funds)  the  question,  namely,  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  Spain  and  England  in  the  matter  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  imbroglia 

"  If  there  had  been  one  spark  ofshame,  a  single  atom  of  honour  in 
the  composition  of  our  Ministry,  war  was  inevitable.  Look  to 
yourselves,  you  gentlemen  who  have  something  to  lose !  The  Ministiy 
have  views  of  conquest^  though  not  over  the  enemies  of  England,^* 

These  remarkable  sentences  were  transmitted  by  Calcrafl  to 
Lord  Chatham,  as  from  a  private  anonymous  hand,  on  the  2l8t 
January,  1771.  Nine  days  after  the  date  of  this  private  com- 
munication to  Chatham,  on  the  30th  January,  1771,  appeared 
a  letter  of  Junius,  containing  the  following  extraordinarily  exact 
coincidences  with  it  in  sentiment  and  expression. 

"  In  his  Eoyal  breast  there  is  no  room  left  for  resentment,  no 
place  for  hostile  sentiments  against  the  natural  enemies  of  his  crown. 
No  sir,  if  any  ideas  of  strife  and  hostility  have  entered  the  Koyal  mind, 
they  have  a  very  different  direction.  The  enemies  of  England  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  them, 

"  I  mean  to  violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when  I  suppose  that 
this  imaginary  King,  after  having  voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his  dishonour — ^that  he 
might  pjiceive  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  his  Ministers,  and  feel  a 
spark  of  hhame  kindling  in  his  breast." 

It  would  seem  inconceivable  that  such  exact  coincidences  of 
sentiment  and  expression  could  proceed  from  two  different 
pens — from  two  different  minds — separately  and  independently 
employed  on  the  same  subject.  It  would  seem  that  whoever 
was  the  writer  of  the  private  communication  to  Chatham,  must 
also  have  been  the  writer  of  the  published  letter  of  Junius.  An 
unbiassed  literary  detective,  stumbling  on  two  such  passages, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  regard  them  as  products  of  one  mind,  and 
of  one  band.  Now  to  what  mind  and  to  what  hand  are  these 
anonymous  communications  to  Chatham  traceable  with  anything 
like  an  equal  degree  of  probability  as  to  those  of  Francis  ? 

'^  That  Junius,"  says  Mr.  Merivale,  '*  can  only  be  described  with 
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truth  AB  a  political  adventurer  there  is  no  douht.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  his  personal  success  in  life  was  involved  in  that  of  the  party  whose 
cause  he  adopted,  or,  to  speak  still  more  accurately,  in  the  fall  of  the 
party  which  he  attacked.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  he  was  utterly 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means ;  that  his  sincerity,  even  when  he 
was  sincere,  was  apt  to  assume  the  form  of  the  most  ignohle  rancour ; 
and  that  no  ties  of  friendship,  or  party,  or  connexion,  seem  to  have 
restrained  his  virulence.  All  this  is  hut  too  deducihle  from  the  pub- 
lished anonymous  writings  only.  And  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  Francis  would  lead  us,  as  evinced  in  his 
manuscript  retnains,  are  assuredly  much  the  same." 

Two  private  letters,  signed  only  with  the  initial  "C" — 
addressed  by  the  writer  of  the  ''  Letters  of  Junins "  to  Lord 
Chatham,  and  three  private  letters  addressed  by  the  same  writer 
to  Mr.  George  Grenville — have  been  laid  before  the  public — ^in  the 
"  Chatham  Correspondence  "  and  the  "  Grenville  Papers  " — since 
the  date  of  Mr.  Taylor's  inquiry  as  to  the  "  Junius  "  authorship. 
These  letters  indicate — firstly,  the  same  predilection  for  George 
Grenville's  policy,  especially  as  regarded  the  question  of  the  prin- 
ciple—first raised  under  his  ministry — of  imperial  authority  over 
the  colonies  in  fiscal  as  in  all  other  matters;  and  secondly,  the  same 
desire  to  promote — in  opposition  to  the  supposed  secret  councils 
of  the  royal  closet,  and  the  supposed  ''  something  behind  the 
throne,  greater  than  the  throne  itself" — either  a  Grenville  com- 
bination or  a  Chatham  autocracy,  which  are  manifested  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  Junius's  published  letters  of  the  succeed- 
ing years,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  coincided  with  the  objects 
of  Opposition  contemplated  by  Philip  Francis. 

The  secret  and  confidential  communications  above-mentioned 
made  by  the  Great  Anonymous  to  two  public  men  connected  by 
family  ties,  and  likely  be  connected  again  by  political  ties  in  the 
future,  as  they  bad  been  in  the  past,  bear  every  mark  of  the  hand 
of  an  upward-struggling  political  aspirant,  seeking  to  recommend 
himself  to  public  men,  whose  future  patronage  might  raise  him 
out  of  some  comparatively  humble  and  obscure  position,  in  re- 
compense of  services  rendered  in  the  press  and  zeal  manifested 
by  the  pen.  From  the  whole  complexion  of  Junius's  first  letter 
to  George  Grenville,  Mr.  Parkes  drew  the  natural  inference  that 
the  writer  was  calculating  on  Mr.  Grenville's  early  return  ta 
office,  and  that,  "  besides  the  conscientious  advocacy  of  the  ex- 
Premier's  political  interest,  the  writer  was  not  unnaturally  laying 
claim  to  participation  in  the  future  sweets  of  some  secondary  office 
or  official  berth  better  than  the  one  he  may  have  then  enjoyed.'* 

The  editor  of  the  Grenville  Papers  indeed,  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith, 
in  his  zeal  to  vindicate  for  Lord  Temple  the  equivocal  honour  of 
the  authorship  of  the  Junius  Letters,  has  laboured  to  show  that 
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that  cantaDkeroas  politiciaD,  writing  privately  and  anonymously 
to  his  brother^  George  Qrenville,  might  have  adopted  the  style 
of  an  obscure  candidate  for  political  favour  with  a  view  of  putting 
him  off  the  scent  of  the  fraternal  source  of  the  published  Letters. 
To  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity  in  his  zealous  identification 
of  Junius  with  Lord  Temple,  Mr.  Smith  further  sought  to 
identify  the  handwriting  of  Junius  with  Lady  Temple's,  thereby 
incurring  the  further  improbability  that  letters  sent  to  near  rela- 
tives, to  divert  suspicion  of  anonymous  authorship  from  the  Lordy 
should  have  been  sent  to  those  near  relatives  in  the  recognisable 
handwriting  of  his  Lady.  The  closest  parallel  to  this  rare  device 
for  preserving  secrecy  seems  that  of  the  conspirators  in  Canning's 
''  Rovers,"  who  seek  to  conceal  themselves  by  singing  a  patriotic 
song  in  full  chorus. 

We  should  ourselves  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  believing  that 
Junius  was  any  man  of  habits  of  aristocratic  fastidiousness  or  indo- 
lence— habits  less  likely  to  have  prompted  or  sustained  the  activity 
of  his  restless  and  reckless  pen  than  to  have  suggested  the  employ- 
ment for  patrician  ends  of  the  plebeian  pens  of  others.  Whoever 
Junius  was,  it  may,  with  strong  probability,  be  affirmed  that  he 
was  not  the  man  of  lofty  independence  of  character  and  position 
— of  mature  age  and  experience — he  thought  fit  to  affect  to  be, 
with  laboured  and  ostentatious  frequency,  in  his  Letter&  It  is 
astonishing  how  an  affectation  so  transparent — a  literary  artifice 
so  hackneyed — should  have  imposed  on  so  many  successive  inves- 
tigators of  the  ''  Junian  mystery .''  This  is  still  more  astonishing 
since  the  publication  of  the  Chatham  and  Qrenville  Papers. 

The  latest,  and  it  must  be  added,  most  formidable  impugner 
of  '^  the  Franciscan  Theory,"  Mr.  Hayward,  strongly  insists  on 
the  improbability  that  Calcraft  and  Lord  Barrington — both 
attacked  by  Junius — should  either  of  them  have  been  attacked 
by  Francis,  who  owed  to  both  very  great  personal  obligations. 
Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  real  difficulty  on  this 
point  with  regard  to  Calcraft.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  difficult 
to  conceive  how,  if  Francis  were  Junius,  Calcraft  should  have 
been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact ;  or  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposing  Calcraft  cognisant  of  his  pivt^g^s  authorship,  that 
proUg^  should  have  ventured  to  touch,  as  Junius  did,  some  of 
the  tenderest  points  in  his  patron's  character  and  position ;  albeit 
he  only  touched  those  points  in  passing.*  Mr.  Merivale  meets 
as  follows  this  primd  facie  strong  objection  to  the  Franciscan 
theory. 

"  The  abuse  of  Calcraft  by  Junius  was  probably  a  blind  as  regards 
the  public,  though,  as  it  happens,  it  expressed  the  inmost  sentiments 

*  Take  the  following  specimen  cited  bj  Mr.  Hajward,  from  Jimioa's  letter 
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of  Francis  [vide  on  this  point  the  ungrateful  commemoration  of  Calcrafb 
in  the  "Fragment  of  Autobiography"],  who  must  have  felt  that 
peculiar  joy  which  none  but  the  private  lampooner  knows,  in  finding 
that  his  associate  received  as  a  pretence  what  was  meant  in  spiteful 
earnest.  But  the  supposition  remains  a  supposition  only — nothing 
left  by  Calcrafb,  nothing  lefb  by  Francis,  exists  to  confirm  it ;  and  one 
other  hypothesis  is  certainly  conceivable,  namely,  that  Francis  pro- 
fessed to  Calcrafb  that  he  knew  the  author  of  Junius,  but  was  bound 
not  to  divulge  his  name,  and  that  Calcraft  acquiesced  from  not  wishing 
to  lose  the  services  of  so  valuable  an  auxiliary." 

Either  of  the  above-cited  suppositions  derives  probability 
from  the  mingled  daring  and  dissimulation  that  belonged  to 
Francis's  character.  And  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  precisely 
the  like  apparent  inconsistency  is  to  be  found  between  Junius's 
public  attacks  on  Lord  Chatham  and  Junius's  private  communi- 
cations to  the  great  Earl — the  last  of  which  was  signed  with  that 
redoubtable  nom  de  guei^e  which  Lord  Chatham  could  not  but 
associate  with  previous  by  no  means  measured  and  by  no  means 
flattering  animadversions  on  himself.  Very  subtle  men  seem 
sometimes,  through  very  subtlety,  insensible  to  their  own  moral 
contradictions.  And  a  writer  like  Junius — we  may  add,  a 
writer  like  Francis — in  the  variableness  of  his  own  feelings 
towards  eminent  public  personages,  may  not  have  always  taken 
into  due  account  the  retentiveness  of  their  memoriea 

As  regards  Lord  Barrington,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  whole 
difficulty  is  created  by  a  confusion  of  dates.  Mr.  Hayward  cites 
friendly  letters  from  Lord  Barrington,  addressed  to  Francis  in 
India  in  1777 — i.«.,  four  or  five  years  after  Lord  Barrington  had 
helped  Francis  to  his  Indian  appointment.  But  the  disgust 
which  Francis,  if  identical  with  Junius,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  conceived,  from  some  cause  or  other,  against  Lord  Barring- 
ton was  of  more  than  five  years  earlier  date ;  at  a  time  when 
Lord  Barrington,  in  the  opinion  of  Calcraft  (presumably  there- 
fore also  in  that  of  Francis)  had  inflicted  on  the  latter  what  he 
could  not  fail  to  have  felt  at  the  moment  as  a  mortifying  passe 
droit  in  War  Office  promotion.* 

The  Deputy  Secretaryship  of  War,  to  which  an  outsider,  Mr. 
Chamier,  was  appointed  over  his  head,  seems  to  have  been  a 
promotion  to  which  Francis  thought  himself  entitled  from  his 

to  the  printer  of  the  "Public  Advertiser"  of  5th  October,  1771:— ''I  willingly 
accept  of  a  sarcasm  from  Colonel  Barr^,  or  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burke.  Even 
the  silent  vote  of  Mr.  Calcraft  is  worth  reckoning  in  a  division.  What  though 
he  riots  in  the  plunder  of  the  army  (Calcraft  was  an  army -contractor),  and  has 
only  determinea  to  be  a  patriot  when  he  could  not  be  a  peer." 

*  With  reference  to  this  incident,  which  turned  out  of  decisive  consequence 
to  the  whole  of  Francis's  subsequent  career,  Francis  and  Junius  are  brought 
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efficient  Ber7ices  as  First  Clerk  in  that  office ;  and  nothing  but 
a  feeling  of  disgust  and  hopelessness  on  being  passed  over  in 
the  filling  up  of  that  appointment  can,  it  would  seem,  account 
for  his  sudden  retirement  from  a  post  which,  subordinate  as  it 
was,  was  his  sole  bread-winner  for  a  young  and  increasing  family. 
Francis  indeed  affected  to  write  on  the  occasion  to  a  relative  in 
Ireland  that  he  had  been  offered  the  Deputy  Secretaryship  by 
Lord  Barrington ;  but  there  was  enough  of  pride,  and  enough 
of  dissimulation  in  Francis's  character,  to  justify  us  in  taking 
that  assertion  cum  grano  sails.  He  may  fairly  be  suspected  of 
taking  a  bit  of  a  leaf  from  his  friend  and  patron's  book,  and 
pretending  an  offer,  where  Calcraft,  as  we  have  seen,  had  roundly 
affirmed  an  appointment.  Whether  or  no  Lord  Barrington 
had  any  suspicion  of  the  identity  of  his  new  assailant  in  the 
press  (since  identified  with  Junius,  but  who  cautiously  published 
his  fierce  attacks  on  the  War  Secretary  for  the  "  expulsion  "  of 
D'Oyley  and  Francis  under  the  alias  of  "  Veteran  ")  with  his  late 
effective  and  estranged  subordinate  at  the  War  Office,  can  only 
be  matter  for  conjecture.  What  is  however  certain  is  that 
Francis,  on  accidentally  hearing  that  one  of  the  appointments 
to  the  Council  of  Bengal,  under  Lord  North's  new  Indian  Begu- 
lation  Act,  was  "  going  a  begging ;'  at  once  applied  himself, 
with  that ''  healthy  hardihood "  which  on  no  occasion  of  life 
ever  failed  him,  to  his  late  chief  at  the  War  Office — the  "  silken 
courtier  '*  the  "  bloody  Barrington,"  of  Junius  and  "  Veteran  " — 

in  striking,  but  as  it  seems  to  us  natural  iuxtaposition  in  the  following  note 
of  the  editor  of  the  "  Chatham  Corresponaence."    (Vol.  iv.  p.  195.) 

"On  the  10th  Janiury,  1772,  Junius  announced  in  the  'Public  Advertiser/ 
that  Mr.  D*Ojlej  had  resigned  his  post  as  Under-Secretary  at  War,  and  that 
till  a  proper  person  belonging  to  toe  junto  could  be  spared,  Mr.  Bradahav 
was  to  be  stationed  in  the  War  Ol&ce.  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Calcraft  wrote  to 
Almon — '  If  you  put  in  paragraphs,  put  that  Mr,  Francis  is  appointed  DeputT 
Secretary  at  War.  It  will  tease  the  worthy  Secretary,  and  oblige  me.'  Ana 
again  on  the  18th — 'I  knew  Francis  iom  not  Deputy,  but  wished  him  to  he  to, 
and  to  cram  the  newspapers  with  paragraphs  that  he  was  so;  for  he  is  very 
deserving,*    On  the  25th,  Junius  privately  informs  Woodfall  that  the  — 

Barrington  has  just  appointed  Chamier,  a  French  broker,  his  Deputy,  for 

no  reason  but  his  relationship  to  Bradshaw.'  On  the  20th  March,  Mr,  Francis 
was  removed  from  (qu.  resigned)  his  situation  in  the  War  Office,  and  on  the 
same  day  Mr.  Calcraft  addeaa  codicil  to  his  will,  bet^neathing  him  the  sum  of 
1000/.,  and  an  annuity  of  250/.  for  life  to  Mrs.  Francis.  On  the  23rd  March, 
Junius,  under  the  siniature  of  '  Veteran,'  says,  '  I  desire  ^ou  will  inform  the 
public  that  the  worthy  Lord  Barrington,  not  contented  with  having  driven  Mr. 
D'Oyley  out  of  the  War  Office,  has  at  last  contrived  to  expel  Mr.  Fronds' 
In  May,  Junius  dropped  all  correspondence,  public  and  private,  with  Wood- 
fall,  until  January,  1/73.  In  May,  Mr.  Francis  left  England,  on  a  continental 
tour;  from  which  he  returned  early  in  Januarjr,  1773,  on  the  19th  of  which 
month  is  dated  the  last  private  letter  of  Junius  to  Woodfall.  Mr.  Francis 
was  shortly  after  appointed  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal,  with 
a  salary  of  10,000/.  a  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  j774  sailed  for  India.' 
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to  solicit  his  powerful  o£Scial  interest  for  the  new  appointment. 
The  circumstances  and  results  of  this  application  are  described 
as  follows  in  his  Autobiographical  Fragment. 

"  It  was  in  vaiD  that  I  shut  my  eyes  to  my  situation.  Wherever  I 
went,  or  whatever  I  did,  the  spectre  haunted  and  pursued  me.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Macrabie  (Francis's  brother-in-law),  was  lately  returned  froqt 
America.  He  had  purchased  a  thousand  acres  for  me  in  Pennsylvania, 
wherel  meant  to  secure  a  retreat  formyself  and  my  family,  if  ever  England 
should  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  freedom.  The  question  now  seriously 
agitated  in  my  mind  was  whether  I  ought  not  to  transplant  myself  at 
once,  and  take  possession  of  this  establishment,  before  my  little  capital 
was  exhausted.  This  was  actually  the  subject  of  a  dismal  conversation 
between  Macrabie  and  me  on  the  fourth  of  June;  when  we  accidentally 
met  with  a  gentleman  in  the  Park,  who  informed  me  that  John 
Cholwell,  one  of  the  intended  Commissioners  for  ludia,  had  declined 
the  nomination.  I  immediately  went  to  D'Oyley,  who  wrote  to  Grey 
Cooper.  It  was  the  King's  birthday,  and  Barrington  was  gone  to 
Court.  I  saw  him  the  next  morning.  As  soon  as  I  had  explained  every- 
thing to  him,  he  wrote  the  handsomest  and  strongest  letter  imaginable 
in  my  favour  to  Lord  North.  Other  interests  contributed,  but  I  owe  my 
success  to  Lord  Barrington.  It  was  remarkably  fortunate  for  me  that 
Cholwell  had  deferred  his  resignation  to  so  late  a  day.  The  Begistra- 
tion  Bill  had  been  for  some  days  before  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
Minister  had  had  more  time  to  look  about  him  I  should  probably  have 
been  defeated  by  some  superior  interest." 

Too  much,  perhaps,  has  been  made  of  the  ^  mystery"  of  this 
Indian  appointment  of  Francis.  Lord  Barrington,  without  ex- 
ploring the  source  of  the  attacks  made  on  him  in  the  press,  may 
nave  been  rendered  sensible  by  them  of  having  done  Francis 
jsome  injustice,  and  the  more  ready  therefore  to  respond  to  the 
personal  application  of  his  late  subordinate,  for  his  interest  with 
the  Prime  Minister  for  the  Indian  appointment.  Fortune 
favours  the  bold,  and  Francis's  intrepid  solicitation  for  that 
appointment,  just  at  the  nick  of  time  when  the  exigency  had 
become  pressing  to  fill  it  up,  was  amongst  those  chances  of 
which  the  French  proverb  holds  good — "  Cea  hasards  aontpour 
ceux  quijouent  hien*' 

"One  of  the  strongest  reasons,"  said  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
liis  essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  ^'  for  believing  that  Francis  was 
Junius,  is  the  moral  resemblance  between  the  two  characters." 
It  is  surely  a  coincidence  somewhat  strongly  confirmatory  of  all 
.the  other  coincidences  between  those  two  characters,  or  double 
manifestations  of  one  character,  that  so  soon  after  the  one 
political  meteor  sunk  below  the  horizon  in  London,  the  other 
rose  above  the  horizon  at  Calcutta.  As  Junius  had  for  years 
been  ''  with  fear  of  change  perplexing  monarchs  "  and  ministers, 
.so  Francis  was  for  years  with  fear  of  change  to  perplex  viceroys 
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and  their  satellites.  The  labor  improbus — vehement  and  per- 
tinacious pursuit  of  a  determined  object — ^vigour  of  purpose,  and 
vice  of  temper,  were  the  same  in  both  spheres,  and  in  both  cha- 
ractersL  There  was  the  same  element  of  public  spirit  in  both, 
but  of  public  spirit  alloyed  with  private  animosity  and  personal 
interest.  The  first  period  of  Francis's  active  life  had  closed 
just  when  Juniuss  letters  closed,  with  the  final  disappointment 
of  a  somewhat  low-pitched  ambition,  which  had  nourished  the 
hope  of  rising  by  aid  of  exalted  patronage.  During  its  second 
period,  Francis  was  struggling  in  his  own  strength,  and  in  h\& 
own  name,  for  an  object  of  higher  ambition,  no  less  indeed  than 
the  viceroyal  sway  of  India.  The  same  fierce  impulse  to  wage 
war  d  outrance  with  office-holders,  and  take  power  by  storm, 
which  had  animated  Junius  against  the  Grafton  Ministry,  fired 
Francis  against  the  Indian  autocracy  of  Warren  Hastings. 
From  the  second  theatre  of  that  lifelong  war  with  power  (and 
/o?*  power)  which  seemed  a  necessity  of  his  nature  from  early 
manhood  to  advanced  age,  Francis  had  to  retire  with  no  other 
immediate  result  of  his  six  years  incessant  Indian  conflict,  than  a 
bullet  through  his  body  from  the  duelling  pistol  of  Hastings, 
after  the  fashion  of  political  satisfaction  in  those  days.  He  had 
to  bide  his  time  for  another  unsatisfying  satisfaction,  as  it  turned 
out  in  the  end — the  parliamentary  impeachment  of  his  returning 
enemy.* 

To  make  out  completely  the  moral  identification  of  Francis 
with  Junius,  it  should  be  shown  that  the  characters  coincide  in 
individual  peculiarities,  as  well  as  in  general  aims.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man.  Let  us  see  how  far  the 
man  Junius  can  be  affiliated  on  the  boy  Francis. 

We  have  before  us  in  the  first  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Francis,  edited  by  Mr.  Parkes,  some  specimens  of  epistolary  in- 
tercourse of  the  elder  Francis  with  his  son  Philip,  during  the 
school-days  of  the  latter — some  traits  of  precocious  quickness  of 
young  Francis,  as  well  ns  some  notices  of  his  unusually  early 

*  There  vas  an  incident  of  Francis's  private  life  in  India,  given  in  detail  bj 
Mr.  Merivale,  in  which  he  came  off  not  less  damaged  in  purse  and  moral 
repute,  than  he  afterwards  did  in  person  from  Hastings's  pistol.  This  was  an 
intrigue,  which  Francis  himself  refers  to  in  his  private  correspondence  as  a 
"  wretched  business,"  with  a  fair  lady  of  East  Inaian  birth,  afterwards  niarried 
(though  papal  sanction  was  refused  the  marriage)  to  the  famous  ex-episcopaL 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  Talleyrand.  That  not  even  scandal — not  even 
scandal  judicially  attested — is  immortal,  is  curiously  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  Lady  Brownlow,  in  her  recently  published  "  Eeminiscences "  showed 
total  unacquaintance  with  this  frail  dame's  Indian  antecedents  and  adven^ 
tures,  and  spoke  of  her  as  *'  Mrs.  Grant,  an  American  lady." 

Madame  Grand  (not  Mrs.  Grant)  was  not  an  American  lady,  but  a  native  of 
the  French  East  Indian  settlement  of  Pondicherry.  She  came  to  Calcutta  as 
wife  of  a  Swiss  gentleman,  M.  Grand,  whose  business  transactions  brought  hint 
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self-devotion  to  that  sort  of  study  which  might  be  turned  to 
political  or  diplomatic  use.     His  father  was  an  Irish  clergyman 
of  the  convivial  type  of  the  last  century — as  little  of  a  genuine 
ecclesiastic  indeed  as  a  gentleman  in  priest's  orders  well  could 
be,  coDsistently  with  any  decent  degree  of  fitness  to  take  such 
preferment  as  friends  at  court  might  give  him.     He  was  best 
kDown  by  his  extra-professional  works,  as  the  translator  of 
Horace,  Demosthenes,  and  ^schines,  author  of  the  tragedies  of 
Eugeuia  and  Constantine,  and  of  a  variety  of  pamphlets  written 
in  the  political  interest  of  his  patrons  under  the  later  govern- 
ments of  George  II.,  and  the  earlier  of  George  III.   In  1740,  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  his  father  was  settled  in 
a  Dublin  curacy,  and  was  engaged  on  the  political  press  in  the 
"  Castle"  interest.     When  young  Philip  was  about  ten  years  of 
age,  his  father  opened  a  ''  select  academy  for  young  gentlemen," 
where  his  son  received  his  first  schooling  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
was  then  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School  in  London,  which  enjoyed 
the  advantage  at  that  time  of  having  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar  for  second  master,  and  also  a  traditional  distinction  of 
teaching    legible    handwidting,    an    accomplishment    which, 
whether  Francis  was  Junius  or  no,  stood   him  in  good  stead 
through  a  life  unusually  addicted  to  sedulous  scribbling.     It  is. 
curious  to  contrast  the  cast  of  character  earnestly,  and  evidently 
sincerely,  inculcated  in  the  epistolary  effusions  of  the  father  with 
that  which  the  son  must  already  have  been  forming  in  his  school 
years,  and  which  afterwards  ripened  into  such   crabbed  fruit 
"Be  it  your  lot,  my  dear  boy,"  writes   Dr.  Francis  to  young 
Philip,  ^*  to  be  amio&Z^  rather  than  admired,  envied,  and  hated." 
At  a  later  date  (of  young  Francis's  appointment  to  a  clerkship 
at  the  War  Office),  "My  dear  Phil,"  writes  his  father,   "be 
generous,  candid,  humane,  and  above  all,  good-Tiatured"    This 
extraordinary  stress  laid  on  good-nature  might  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  Lord  Chesterfield  s 

to  that  city,  where  Francis  was  at  that  time  fighting  his  long  battle  for  power 
in  India  with  Hastings.  The  lady,  it  seems,  was  onlj  sixteen  when  married, 
ver^  beautiful  and  very  stupid.  (Talleyrand  in  after  years  described  her  to 
Citizen  Director  Barras,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  imprisonment  at  Paris  as 
a  suspected  spy — as  "  the  person  in  Europe  the  least  capable  and  tho  least 
disposed  for  meddling  with  any  afifair  whatever."  ..."  C'est  une  Indienne 
bien  belle,  bien  paresseuse,  la  plus  d^soccup6e  de  tontes  les  femmes  que  j'aie 
jamais  rencontr4es.")  Francis  was  caught  by  M.  Grand  one  night  in  his 
house ;  and  on  the  domestic  explosion  which  ensued,  the  lady  threw  herself 
on  the  protection  of  the  man  wno  had  thus  compromised  her  reputation.  The 
Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta — under  the  presidency,  hostile  to  Francis,  of  Sir 
Elijah  Impey — ^awarded  M.  Grand  60,000  sicca  rupees  damages,  with  costs, 
for  Francis's  nocturnal  trespass  on  his  premises  and  domestic  peace.  The 
lady  left  India — it  is  said,  under  other  protection — ^before  her  seducer. 
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inceasant  incalcation  of  polite  manners  on  his  son.  Each  fisither 
did  his  best,  and  with  about  equal  suooess^  to  strengthen  the 
point  of  character  which  each  knew  to  be  the  weak  one. 

Whoever  Junius  was,  he  was  a  man  of  classical  education, 
and  subsequent  self-education  in  EngUsh  and  international 
law  and  Imtory ;  of  more  than  an  outsider's  familiarity  with 
thiB  forms  of  official  and  diplomatic  business,  with  a  certain 
tincture  of  Irish  rhetoric  in  style,  and  some  traits  of  early  Irish 
training  and  associations — traits  which  occasioned  Junius,  for  a 
time,  to  be  rather  currently  identified  with  Edmund  Burke, 
notwithstanding  infinite  moral  and  intellectual  incongruities — 
notwithstanding  also  Burke's  spontaneous  and  distinct  disavowaL 
Now  we  have  seen  that  Francis  was  educated  the  first  years  of 
his  life  in  Ireland.  In  1756,  that  is  to  say,  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  appointed  to  a  junior  clerkship  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Office,  through  the  interest  of  the  first  Lord  Holland,  his 
fiftther's  patron.  In  1760,  young  Francis  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Lord  Kinnoul's  special  embassy  to  Lisbon,  where  he  passed 
some  months.  After  an  interval,  devoted  to  a  course  of  classical 
and  constitutional  reading,  and  after  acting  for  a  short  time,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  as  occasional  amanuensis  to  the  first 
Pitt,  he  was  appointed,  in  1762,  First  Clerk  in  the  War  Office, 
the  Secretary  at  War  being  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1765  by  Lord  Barrington. 

Mr.  Hayward  makes  the  remark  that  all  the  earlier  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  letters  (of  the  pre-Junian  period)  ascribed  to 
Francis  by  Mr.  Parkes,  "  were  in  acrimonious  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  his  benefactors  and  frienda"  He  repeats  the  same 
remark  with  reference  to  the  letters  of  Junius,  considered  as  the 
work  of  Francis.  "  He  is  represented  as  systematically  writing 
against  every  friend^  benefactor,  and  patron  in  succession,  with- 
out a  rational  motive  or  an  intelligible  cause." 

We  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  the 
writings  of  the  pre-Junian  period,  that  we  think  it  very  likely 
Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  enthusiasm  of  investigation,  may  have  ascribed 
letters  and  pamphlets  to  Junius  which  were  not  his,  and  which 
it  is  no  concern  of  ours  to  claim  either  for  Junius  or  Francis. 
With  reference  to  the  acknowledged  letters  of  Junius,  there  are 
at  least  two  very  eminent  exceptions  to  this  alleged  general 
rule  of  acrimonious  attack  upon  the  friends,  benefactors,  and 
patrons  of  Francis.  First,  Lord  Holland,  whom  his  father  long 
regarded  as  his  patron,  and  to  whom  young  Francis  owed  his 
first  official  appointment, — Junius  pointedly  waived  very  tempt- 
ing opportunities  of  attack  on  that  vulnerable  statesman. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Oeorge  Grenville,  under  whose  Premiership 
Francis  became  First  Clerk  at  the  War  Office,  and  to  whose 
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retain  to  power  in  alliance  with  Lord  Chatham,  we  have  seen 
that  Francis  and  Junius  both  looked  with  ambitious  hopes. 

"Of  all  the  political  characters  of  the  day/'  says  Mr.  Taylor  in  his 
''  Junius  Identified,"  '^  Mr.  Grenville  appears  to  have  been  our  Author's 
fayourite.  No  man  was  more  open  to  censure  in  many  parts  of  his 
conduct,  but  he  is  never  censured ;  wbile  on  the  contrary  he  is  extolled 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers." 

We  may  add  that  no  one  can  read  the  self-revelations  pub* 
lished  from  the  Francis  papers  by  Messra  Parkes  and  Merivale 
without  acquiring  the  conviction  that  the  political  gratitude  of 
Francis  was  of  that  Walpolean  description  which  required  to 
be  sustained  by  a  lively  presentiment  of  future  favours,  and  was 
liable  to  be  converted  into  the  most  unmeasured  resentment 
whenever  his  ambitious  hopes  were  disappointed.  Calcraft  did 
much  for  him,  but  the  provisions  of  Calcraft's  will  fell  short  of 
his  expectations,  and  accordingly  Calcraft's  memory  fares  no 
better  in  the  Autobiographical  Fragment  than  in  "  Junius."  He 
had  an  angry  sense  too,  which  he  was  by  no  means  mealy- 
mouthed  in  expressing,  that  his  father  had  been  left  heinously 
unprovided  by  his  great  friend&  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the 
father's  early  afifection  was  requited  in  later  years  by  the  son, 
whose  filial  feelings  stand  on  record  among  the  few  strong 
sympathies  of  his  nature,  as  a  set-off  to  his  many  strong  and 
often  unreasonable  antipathies.  After  reading  Francis's  Memoirs^ 
and  the  extensive  and  very  curious  additions  to  his  previously 
published  correspondence  given  to  the  world,  in  fac  simile  from 
the  original  MSS.,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  monumental  quarto 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Francis  and  Junius  by  Messrs.  Chabot 
and  Twisleton,  one  feels  to  have  become  better  acquainted,  and 
we  may  perhaps  add,  more  in  charity  with  both.  To  learn 
to  know  a  man,  his  antecedents,  surroundings,  and  probable 
main  moving  springs  of  action  is,  in  most  cases,  to  learn  to  make 
pretty  large  allowances  for  what  is  erratic  in  his  conduct,  and 
singular  in  his  character. 

Whoever  Junius  was,  he  was  a  man  of  unresting  political 
activity  and  personal  ambition,  outrageous  arrogance,  prompt 
resentments,  and  enduring  vindictiveness,  coupled  with  habits 
rarely  combined  with  such  a  character,  of  cautious  reserve  and 
concealment.  Whoever  he  was,  he  assuredly  had  in  the  highest 
degree  that  esprit  d^sapprobateur,  which  Montesquieu  con- 
gratulated himself  on  not  having.  On  all  these  points,  from  all 
the  attainable  evidence,  just  such  a  man  was  Francis. 

Lord  Byron  once  said  that  the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  his 
wife,  or  his  wife's  quarrel  with  him,  was  so  simple  that  it  never 
would  be  made  out  by  anybody. 

The  reason  why  Junius  so  long  remained  unidentified  with  any 
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known  public  personage  is  so  simple  that  it  should  have  been  self- 
evident  to  everybody.  It  is,  m  short,  that,  as  the  success  of 
"  Junius"  was  a  suLccis  de  acandale,  so  the  authorship  of  "Junius" 
could  not  but  fix  on  any  man  less  of  fame  than  infamy.  No  man 
living  could  afford  to  be  known  to  have  wielded  that  assassin 
pen — no  man,  with  a  name  otherwise  decently  reputed  to  leave 
behind  him,  would  choosy  to  leave  it  distinctly  identified  with 
the  outrages  of  that  arch-libeller.  "Why,"  asks  Mr.  Hay  ward, 
"did  contemporary  opinion  altogether  overlook,  or  dismiss  as 
untenable,  the  coincidences  on  which  so  much  stress  has  recently 
been  laid  as  bringing  the  authorship  home  to  Francis,  and  that 
his  name  was  never  so  much  as  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  authorship  of  *  Junius '  till  1812  V  For  the  simple  reason, 
because  these  coincidences  were  carefully  kept  out  of  view  by 
Junius  and  his  original  publisher,  the  elder  Woodfall,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  famous  Letters.  It  was  not 
till  the  publication  of  the  edition  of  1812  by  the  younger 
Woodfall,  that  it  was  discovered  how  much  Junius  had  written 
under  other  signatures  and  to  private  persons — and  that  the  clue 
was  given,  which  led  Mr.  Taylor,  and  so  many  good  judges  since,  to 
the  moral  certitude  that  Junius  could  be  no  other  than  Francis. 

When  the  first  propounder  of  the  "  Franciscan  theory,"  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  addressed  himself  to  the  study  of  "  Junius  "  in  the 
then  recently  published  Woodfall  edition  of  1812,  he  so  addressed 
himself,  as  he  tells  us,  "  simply  with  the  design  of  profiting  from 
the  study  of  what  has  been  long  deemed  an  English  classia'* 
Whatever  indications  Mr.  Taylor  found  of  authorship  he  found 
in  the  "Private  Letters"  of  Junius  to  his  publisher  and  other 
personages  of  his  day,  and  in  the  "  Miscellaneous  Letters,"  first 
added  to  the  edition  of  1812,  as  authentically  proceeding  from 
the  pen  of  Junius. 

The  outrageous  violence  of  the  language  in  which  Junius,  under 
the  alias  of  "  Veteran,"  resented  the  "  expulsion  "  of  so  obscure  a 
person  as  Francis  then  was  (1772)  from  a  subordinate  position 
in  a  public  office,  and  the  virulence  of  sarcasm,  in  every  possible 
form,  with  which  the  same  Gre^t  Anonymous  pursued  the  fortu- 
nate person  (Mr.  Chamier)  who  had  stepped  over  Francis's  head 
into  the  Deputy  Secretaryship  of  War,  gave  Mr.  Taylor  his  first 
clue  for  the  identification  of  Junius  with  Francis.  How  indeed 
could  it  be  possible  to  suppose  that  Junius  would  go  out  of  his 
way — ^studiously  shunning  detection  as  Junius  in  so  doing — to 
raise  such  a  storm  in  a  puddle  as  he  did  under  the  alias  of 
"  Veteran  "  on  an  occasion  of  so  infinitesimally  little  public  interest 
or  importance  as  the  removal  or  resignation,  whether  more  or 
less  voluntary,  of  a  couple  of  clerks  in  the  War  Office  ?  That,  on 
so  slight  provocation — supposing  him  personally  uninterested  in 
the  affair — he  should  lose  all  command  of  temper,  all  measure  in 
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language — should  perform,  day  after  day,  on  such  a  theme,  every 
possible  fantastic  variation,  and  indefatigably  pour  forth  on  the 
head  of  an  obscure  rival  of  obscure  official  subalterns^  all  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  and  all  the  vitriol  of  his  sarcasm  !  Unless  on  the 
supposition  of  some  motive  intensely  personal,  it  was  indeed 
inconceivable  that  the  Great  Unknown  should  feel  so  strong  an 
interest  in  the  personal  grievances— if  grievances  there  were — of 
a  pair  of  Little  Unknowns  in  a  public  office,  and  show  such 
savage  resentment  at  the  promotion  over  their  heads  of  a  third 
Little  Unknown  from  outside  that  office  1  But  the  suspicion, 
once  aroused,  of  the  personal  concern  of  Junius  in  the  fortunes  of 
Francis,  gave  Mr.  Taylor  the  first  suggestion  of  the  Franciscan 
solution  of  the  Junian  mystery. 

That  clue  had  been  missed  by  the  editors  of  the  Woodfall 
edition  of  1812,  and  missed  apparently  because,  with  rather 
edifying  simplicity,  they  took  Junius  at  his  word  as  to  the 
character  he  thought  fit  to  assume  in  the  "  Letters,"  of  lofty 
personal  independence,  as  well  as  mature  age  and  experi- 
ence. Whether  that  assumption  had  imposed  equally  on 
his  original  editor  and  publisher^  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
The  elder  Woodfall  had  sufficient  motives  for  simulated  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  real  authorship  of  the  "  Letters,"  to  render  it 
probable  that  he  would  readily  simulate  such  unconsciousness. 
The  letters  of  Junius  were,  for  several  years,  a  mine  of  wealth  to 
him.  Woodfall  well  knew — had  been  pointedly  made  to  know — 
that  to  the  continued  working  of  that  mine  secrecy  was  an 
essential  and  indispensable  condition.  He  offered,  and  Junius 
prudently  declined,  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  first  reprint  of 
the  Letters.  As  a  tradesman,  Woodfall  must  have  been  too 
good  a  judge  to  run  the  risk  of  killing,  by  indiscreet  curiosity, 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  As  an  old  friend,  and  St. 
Paul's  schoolfellow  (if  he  recognised  Junius  as  such),  he  must 
have  felt  an  honourable  obligation  to  keep  the  secret  as  long  as 
his  author  wished  it  kept — that  is  to  say,  longer  than  the  elder 
Woodfall  lived  to  reveal  it  The  identity  of  Junius  with  Francis 
may  afford  a  natural  explanation  why  Junius — in  general  as 
little  disposed  as  Francis  to  the  melting  mood — should  show  so 
much  of  friendly  feeling,  beyond  mere  business  relations,  towards 
his  publisher — and  why  Woodfall — having  once  emphatically 
been  made  to  perceive  that  disclosure  would  to  his  correspondent 
be  ruin — should  have  forborne  from  any  attempt  to  verify  what- 
ever suspicions  he  may  have  entertained — or  from  communica- 
ting to  his  family  anything  he  may  have  known,  or  guessed,  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  "  Letters." 

Considering  these  circumstances,  it  cannot^  we  think,  appear 
surprising  that  the  "  Franciscan  theory "  of  the  authorship  of 
'*  Junius "  did  not  take  its  origin  from  any  tradition  handed 
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down  in  the  Woodfall  family.  There  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Francis's  Memoirs  an  account 
bj  Mr.  Parkes  of  a  conversation  held  by  him  in  1857  with  MisB 
Woodfall,  the  only  surviving  o£bpring  (set.  89)  of  Juniuss 
publisher,  H.  S.  Woodfall.  That  old  kdy  said  ''  she  had  heard 
discussions  before  her  father  on  the  mystery  of  the  Junius 
authorship,  and  the  claims  of  divers  public  men  discussed  by 
him  or  by  others  in  his  company,  but  she  feels  confident  that 
her  father  had  no  preponderating  suspicion  of  the  real  author, 
though  he  may  at  different  times  have  considered  that  circum- 
stances and  evidence  pointed  strongly  or  weakly  to  this  public 
or  literary  man  or  the  other.''  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that, 
if  H.  S.  Woodfall  was  in  firm  though  tacit  league  with  Francis 
to  keep  the  secret  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  famous  Letters,  he 
would  be  no  more  likely  to  allow  himself  to  betray  his  knowledge 
of  .that  secret  to  his  family  than  in  any  other  third  quarter. 
Miss  Woodfall  concluded  by  expressing  *'  her  opinion  that  the 
different  members  of  her  family  never  had  any  more  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  of  the  true  authorship  of  Junius  than  the 
publia" 

The  double  character,  which  we  have  sought  to  exhibit  incar- 
nated in  a  single  person,  had  a  redeeming  element  equally  in  its 
avowed  and  anonymous  manifestations ;  the  element  namely  of 
public  spirit  working,  with  whatever  personal  obliquities,  towards 
public  ends  since  realized. 

"  Freedom  of  the  press,"  sa3r6  Mr.  Merivale,  "  and  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  subject,  owe  probably  more  to  the  writings  of  Jimius 
than  to  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  or  Burke,  the  law  of  Camden  and 
Dunning.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  after  the  appearance  of  those 
writings,  a  new  tone  on  these  great  subjects  is  found  to  prevail  in  our 
political  literature.  Doctrines  which  had  previously  met  with  almost 
general  consent  became  exploded ;  truths  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  only  timidly  propounded  were  placed,  in  post-Junian  times,  on 
the  order  of  the  day." 

The  same  judicious  editor  observes  on  the  eventual  fruits  of 
Francis's  stormy  and  abruptly  closed  career  in  India,  that — 
as  ''Junius  had  laid,  by  bold  generalization,  the  foundation  of 
modem  doctrines  of  freedom  of  the  person  and  the  press,  when 
very  few  were  disposed  to  follow  out  his  theories,  except  mere 
demagogues,  who  could  not  really  understand,  and  merely  abused 
them ;"  so  "  Francis  may  be  said,  with  equal  truth,  to  have 
sketched  the  outlines  of  the  system  of  Indian  government  which 
now  prevails :  although  many  years  passed  before  his  views 
were  appreciated,  and  nearly  a  century  before  they  were 
adopted." 
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sdentiovs  Conviction^  a  Representalive  and  a  Defence 
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Landels,  D.D.,  at  the  Autumnal  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  held  at  Bristol,  October  I4th,  1868.  Bristol:  W. 
Mack.     London :  Elliot  Stock,  22,  Paternoster  Row. 

8.  Our  Colleges :   in  relation  to  the  Age,  cmd  with  special 

reference  to  Theology.  By  Nathaniel  HAYCKorr,  M.A 
London :  Elliot  Stock,  22,  Paternoster  Row. 

9.  The  Earthen  Vessel.    London  :  Robert  Banks. 

IN  a  book  recently  published  which  has  had  considerable  and 
not  undeserved  success,  the  writer  introduces  us  to  a  new 
race.  Burying  himself  in  a  coal  mine,  a  fortunate  accident  places 
him  in  the  midst  of  surprising  novelties.  Amongst  the  people 
whose  acquaintance  he  so  unceremoniously  makes  our  most 
cherished  ideas  and  prejudices  are  set  at  defiance.  Thoughts 
and  feelings  with  which  we  have  nothing  in  common,  sway  society. 
The  surprise  of  this  adventurer  born  of  chance  may  well  be 
understood  when  he  found  himself  in  a  world  where  relationships 
which  he  had  hitherto  deemed  eternal  were  reversed,  marvels  of 
which  science  in  its  ecstasy  has  not  yet  dreamed  were  the  play- 
things of  children  ;  where  the  light  is  not  our  light ;  where  man 
is  waited  on  and  served  by  automatons  of  his  own  creation ; 
beauty  wooes  and  worships  instead  of  being  courted  and  adored  ; 
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a  babe  can  kill  a  monster  huger  than  a  crocodile ;  the  subtle 
power  of  Yril  with  a  touch  transform  the  obnoxious  to  ashes ; 
and  sweet  young  girls  of  seventeen  are  seven  feet  high.  Those 
who  will  grope  through  the  books  which  head  this  article  will 
find  themselves  scarcely  less  surrounded  with  wonders  than  did 
the  author  of  the  "  Coming  Bace "  while  walking  with  the 
amiable  Tae,  and  being  courted  by  the  beautiful  and  philoso- 
phical Zee. 

In  this  literature,  and  in  the  world  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
dwarf  is  a  giant;  "every  molehill  is  a  mountain,  and  every 
thistle  a  forest  tree."  Men  are  found  to  be  wonderful  persons 
from  whom  the  obscurity  of  a  village  has  never  been  lifted. 
Things  are  believed  that  might  shock  the  credulity  of  the 
credulous.  The  light  is  indeed  not  our  light,  nor  that  which  has 
heralded  the  world's  progress  and  illumines  the  future  with 
attractive  brilliancy.  A  strange  language  obtains,  strange  ideas 
of  force,  strange  ideas  of  justice,  strange  and  sad  ideas  of  man's 
history  and  future.  We  are  indeed  in  a  new  world.  Our 
Baptist  friends  are  literally  '^  buried  in  baptism,"  and,  dead  to 
ideas  that  are  moving  the  time  and  forming  the  mould  of  the 
future,  they  are  fighting  battles  for  ideas  which  are  out  of  tune 
with  the  present  age.  With  them  it  is  not  the  novelty  of 
progress  that  astonishes ;  but  that  kind  of  novelty  which  we 
find  in  an  antiquated  style  and  in  antiquated  modes  of  thought — 
that  interest  which  we  experience  in  gazing  on  a  fossil.  Tet 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  liberal  spirit  of 
the  present  day  has  wrought  no  change  amongst  the  Baptists 
As  we  shall  see,  it  has  had  its  influence,  though  it  may  not  yet 
appear  in  their  writings  in  a  very  pronounced  form.  We  pointed 
out  recently  how  it  was  gaining  territory  even  in  Presbyterian 
Scotland.  Within  the  strictest  of  denominations  it  is  making 
itself  felt  more  and  more  every  hour. 

There  is  much  in  the  history  and  present  condition  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  to  fill  us  with  admiration.  The  heroic  is  a 
commoner  quality  than  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks.  In  what  dark  ways 
of  men  s  lives  has  not  this  light  shone  ?  The  Baptists  form  no 
exception  to  the  rule  of  history.  They  have  had  their  confessors 
and  martyrs;  and  though  even  now  an  insignificant  body  in 
regard  to  numbers  and  resources,  their  missionary  enterprise  is 
ubiquitous,  and  they  can  say  in  a  happier  sense  than  Mneas — 

"  Quaj  regie  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?" 

The  early  history  of  the  Baptists  in  this  country,  and  indeed 
where  they  have  left  any  record,  is  one  characterized  by 
persecution  and  suffering  and  calumny.  That  there  were 
fanatics  amongst  them,  especially  amongst  those  in  Germany, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  that  they  were  all  their  enemies 
described  them  is  supported  by  no  kind  of  trustworthy 
evidence. 

Their  own  writers  claim  the  Lollards  as  belonging  to  their 
sect,  and  the  "  morning  star  of  the  Reformation''  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  orthodox  as  to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  the  initial 
rite  of  Christianism  as  understood  by  the  Baptists.  What  is 
certain,  however,  is  that  in  Germany  their  appearance  was 
coeval  with  the  revolution  of  which  Luther  was  the  most 
prominent  waif,  and  that  in  England  they  very  early  began  to 
trouble  the  consciences  of  merciful  prelates  and  judges  anxious 
to  preserve  unassailed  whatever  truth  of  God  was  acceptable  at 
Court.  The  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  no 
savoury  reputation.  The  wildest  socialism  and  the  most  un- 
bounded licence  are  represented  as  among  their  most  cherished 
opinions.  Such  charges  may  be  dismissed  as  the  libels  of  men 
who  deem  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  sacrifice  of  lies.  At  all 
times  religious  men  have  been  singularly  unsparing  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  those  who  differed  from  them.  Lutherans 
were  as  hard  on  the  Baptists,  or  Anabaptists  as  they  were 
called  by  persons  who  regarded  dipping  an  adult  who  had  been 
made  to  cry  with  a  few  sprinkled  drops  when  an  infant  as  a 
work  of  supererogation,  as  were  the  Anglican  divines,  or  as  the 
Baptists  it  is  to  be  feared  would  be  themselves  at  this  hour 
on  other  sects  if  they  only  had  the  power.  The  fact  that 
religion  has  rarely  been  divorced  from  intolerance  and  cruelty  is 
at  once  saddening  and  suggestive.  Yet  let  us  do  this  sect  no 
injustice.  Their  ministers  have  been  no  flatterers  of  the  great, 
no  panders  of  kings,  and,  like  the  Independents,  or  rather  say 
Dissenters  generally,  they  have  always  been  bold  to  resist 
oppression.  They  were  no  friends  of  tyrants.  In  England  they 
have  been  among  the  foremost  assertors  of  the  right  of  men  to 
free  thought  and  action.  The  dock  of  the  criminal  courts,  the 
pillory,  the  Star-chamber  parlour  of  the  ignorant  magistrate,  have 
all  been  much  frequented  by  Baptists ;  nor  was  Bunyau  the  only 
one  of  their  preachers  who  languished  in  prison.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Anglicans,  and  the  Lutherans  were  so  zealous  for 
the  honour  of  Christ  that  they  hunted  their  fellow  believers  in  the 
fiame  Master — because  they  differed  from  them  on  the  question 
of  Baptism — from  district  to  district,  until  they  in  tones 
like  those  of  the  Psalmist  upbraided  God  with  their  afflictions, 
and  called  pitifully  on  their  Father — ^the  same  Father  to  whom 
their  enemies  were  praying  for  their  extermination — to  hear  their 
cry,  to  behold  how  tyrants  mocked  and  oppressed  them,  how 
they  were  sought  out  for  death ! 

Until  the  genius  of  Robert  Hall  shed  a  lustre  on  the  Baptist 
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denomination,  there  was  little  to  relieve  its  obscaritj.  Nor 
it  until  Carey  went  to  India  as  a  missionary,  and  a  man  equally 
distinguished  advocated  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in  Jamaica,  that 
it  took  a  prominence  to  which  for  many  reasons  it  was  entitled. 
Education  and  modern  ideas  began  to  make  themselvoB  felt, 
and  the  Bethel  with  its  whitewashed  walls  and  gaunt  pews  and 
bam-like  roof  in  some  lane  or  alley  was  abandoned  for  Gothic 
chapels.  Even  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  musia  To  the 
horror  of  some  of  the  stricter  brethren,  a  piano  was  introduced 
into  one  choir,  an  organ  into  another,  and  the  ungodly  practice 
was  found  not  to  diminish  the  congregation  or  greatly  mar 
edification.  There  is  at  least  one  Baptist  chapel  in  London 
where  "  dim  religious  light"  streams  in  through  pamted  glass,  and 
anthems  are  sung  with  a  care  which  looks  almost  High  CharciL 

The  Baptist  form  of  Church  government  is  very  simpla  Each 
body  of  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  (two  or  three  meeting  together), 
forms  a  Church  and  becomes  an  independent  um't  Latterly 
they  have  banded  themselves  in  societies  for  the  carrying  out  of 
certain  purposes.  But  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  internal  management  of  the  Church,  which  is  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  protoplasm.  The  Church  forms  itself,  elects  its 
deacons,  invites  a  man  to  become  its  pastor,  is  kind  to  him 
or  quarrels  with  him  without  any  interference  from  outside. 

The  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Baptists  is  their  view  on 
baptism.    They  hold  that  the  true  form  of  Christian  baptism 
is  dipping,  and  the  only  proper  subjects  of  the  rite  adults  who 
have  believed  in  Christ.     "  Believe   and    be    baptized ;"    that 
they  say  points  to  the  true  order.     How  can  an  infant  believe 
when  there  is  not  intelligence  enough  to  comprehend  the  words 
uttered?      And  as  to  the  form,  Bairrc^oi  does  not  mean  to 
sprinkle,  but  to  dip,  to  submerge.      Much   learning  was  ex- 
pended on  a  question  which  indeed  should  have  been  easily 
settled.      The    practice    of    the    primitive    Church    was  un- 
doubtedly to  dip,  and  Tertullian,  the  first   to  mention  peedo- 
baptism,  mentions  it  but  to  condemn  it,  as  Dr.  Angus  very 
properly  remarks;  nor  is  the  Oreek  word   ever  used  in   the 
sense  of  to  sprinkle.     But  there  was  the  change  of  climate  to 
be  considered.    The   Baptists  were   murderers.    Stories  were 
told  of  delicate  girls  rising  from  the  font  and  going  home  only  to 
die.     To  all  such  objections  the  rigid  reply   was   that   in   so 
serious  a  matter  as  an  institution  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
religion,  no   innovation    could  be  tolerated.     If  people  were 
delicate,  let  them  abstain  rather  than  substitute  a  device  of  their 
own.     As  a  fact  people  did  not  die.     Moreover,  baptism  was  a 
symbol  of  our  being  buried  with  Christ,  and  lost  all  significance 
when  immersion  was  abandoned.     Such  was  the  controversy 
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which  still  oontinties,  we  believe,  so  far  as  the  argument  from 
scholarship  and  ancient  practice  goes  increasingly  in  favour  of 
the  Baptists. 

The  strange  thing  is,  that  so  much  weight  should  have  come 
to  be  attached  to  a  ceremony  of  the  kind.  To  an  outside 
observer  baptism  would  seem  to  be  a  form  appealing  to  the 
senses,  by  which  a  person  declared  that  he  had  joined  a  society 
regarding  Jesus  Cluist  as  their  founder.  There  is  something 
masonic  about  it,  and  so  far  we  should  be  inclined  to  side  with 
the  Baptists  on  the  question  of  the  subject ;  but  on  the  question 
of  form  one  might  have  thought  severe  adhesion  to  the  primitive 
method  not  so  important.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Court 
of  Chancery  has  decided  that  baptism  is  not  essential  to  com- 
munion among  Baptists. 

Baptists  are  not  in  any  sense  an  united  body,  and  on  points 
of  doctrine  they  are  divided  into  hostile  camps.  There  are 
Particular  and  General  Baptists,  and  hyper- Calvinists,  and 
Strict  Baptists.  The  hyper-Calvinists  will  not  even  appeal  to 
sinners.  They  are  logical.  What,  they  say,  is  the  use  of  appeal- 
ing to  men  who  have  no  power  to  respond  to  your  appeal,  or 
who  if  elect  will  be  brought  to  the  fold  without  the  assistance  of 
man  ?  The  General  Baptist  believes  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.. 
The  Particular  Baptist — or  the  Calvinist  as  he  styles  himself — 
believes  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  yet  that  it  is  right  to  put 
forth  all  possible  endeavours  to  turn  sinners  from  the  error  of 
their  way.  The  Strict  Baptist  will  admit  no  one  to  communion 
who  has  not  been  according  to  his  notions  baptized.  The 
ministers  are  as  a  rule  far  more  liberal  than  their  congregations, 
the  great  mass  of  the  laity  amongst  them  holding  with  great 
tenacity  strong  Calvinistic  opiniona' 

The  old  women  and  the  deacons  in  most  of  the  Churches  are 
continually  on  the  watch  to  find  out  any  person  who  diverts  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  sacred  standard.  Churches  have 
been  broken  up ;  the  Baptist  "  cause " .  has  languished  in  a 
hundred  places  ;  ministers  have  been  ostracized ;  reputationa 
ruined,  in  the  unsatisfactory  and  worthless  squabble  about 
necessity  and  free  will,  man's  power  to  believe,  and  man's 
incapacity  without ''  constraining  grace." 

For  years  past  dissent  has  been  growing  at  a  pace  which 
naturally  filled  Churchmen  with  alarm.  To  any  one  having  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  is  called  revealed  religion  professes  to  be, 
the  union  between  Church  and  State  must  have  seemed  a  hideous 
and  unnatural  union,  a  thing  only  to  be  regarded  with  favour  by 
men  who  look  on  religion  as  a  vulgar  respectability,  a  cheap 
moral  coat  that  sits  easily  on  the  character,  while  enlightened 
minds  who  watched  the  action  of  such  unholy  alliances,  who- 
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listened  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  past,  tore  away  the  flimsy 
ligatures  by  which  the  sophistical  and  the  interested  and  the 
deceived  sought  to  strengthen  this  strange  marriage,  and  postponea 
just  and  inevitable  divorce — this  incarnation,  which  did  not  make 
the  mundane  spiritual,  but,  on  the  contrary,  steeped  the  divine 
in  worldliness  of  the  narrowest  and  crudest  type  ;  thus  teaching 
every  candid  mind  what  were  the  true  motives  of  defenders  of 
establishments — what  the  just  fate  which  awaited  and  awaits 
impatiently  forall.  The  Baptists,  in  common  with  other  Dissenters, 
have  shared  in  this  progress,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  Dr.  Angus 
was  able  to  look  back  on  a  triumphant  three-quarters  of  a 
century. 

A  tabular  view  of  Baptist  associations  gives  a  valuable  idea  of 
what  has  been  done  since  1834.  It  is  however  incomplete,  for 
many  of  the  Baptists  (the  stricter  brethren  of  a  strict  con- 
fraternity) will  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  banded  unions. 
In  1834  there  were  33  associations,  802  churches  associated, 
while  in  1870  the  number  of  associations  was  41,  and  of  churches 
connected  with  them  1574.  The  gross  number  of  members 
of  these  churches  was  in  1834,  40,763;  in  1870,  185,903,  the 
average  number  of  members  in  each  being  in  1834,  82 ;  1870, 
125.  The  amount  of  money  raised  in  1870  by  17  associatioDS 
reporting  under  this  head,  was  54172.  38.  4id.  The  summary  of 
statistics  in  regard  to  a  general  condition  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation shows  the  following  gross  figures : — In  England,  with  a 
population  of  18,954,444,  there  are  1910  churches,  2397  chapels, 
170,380  members  of  churches,  and  scholars  at  Baptist  schools 
to  the  number  of  251,085.  The  population  of  Wales  is  1,111,780. 
There  we  find  511  churches,  550  chapels,  54,853  church 
members,  and  50,626  scholars.  Presbyterian  Scotland  gives  the 
following  figures :  population  3,061,251,  churches  110,  chapels 
107,  church  members  7053,  scholars  4896 ;  Catholic  Ireland : 
population  5,764,543,  churches  37,  chapels  37>  church  members 
1389,  scholars  1052.  Total  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
population  28,892,018,  churches  2568,  chapels  3093,  membeis 
of  churches  233,676,  scholars  307,159.  The  number  of 
ministers  is  as  follows : — England  and  Wales  1922 ;  Scotland,  55 ; 
Ireland,  25.  Total,  1990,  of  whom  436  are  without  '*a  charge"— 
that  is,  without  (to  use  words  borrowed  from  a  hierarchical 
establishment)  aught  answering  either  to  a  curacy,  an  incum- 
bency, or  a  bishopria  ^There  are,  therefore,  867  churches  without 
pastors,  so  fastidious  are  their  members. 

In  every  state  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa^  in  America^  in 
Australia,  the  evidences  of  Baptist  eneigy  are  to  be  found. 
Throughout  the  world  there  are  15,879  churches  and  1,382,024 
members  of  churches.     These  figures  do  not  give  an  adequate 
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conception  of  the  extent  of  the  denomination,  for  saintship  is 
not  transmitted,  and  there  are  in  every  chapel  the  grown  up 
children  of  Baptists,  who  form  often  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

In  the  past  year  forty-one  new  chapels  were  erected  in  Great 
Britain,  at  an  aggregate  outlay  of  46,04)62.,  some  of  them  costing 
3000Z.,  26002.,  20802.,  and  one  at  Bacup,  Lancashire,  60002. 

On  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  chapels  19,0402.  has  been 
spent,  making  a  total  of  65,0862.  expended  on  chapels. 

Shortly  before  the  coming  of  Hall  the  Baptists  began  to  see  the 
error  of  allowing  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind.  As  wealth  grew 
education  was  diffused,  and  the  ministrations  of  ignorant  men 
were  no  longer  acceptable  to  a  great  many.  Scholarships  were 
established,  colleges  extemporized,  and  the  richer  and  more 
intelligent  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  educated 
ministry. 

And  now  arose  a  fierce  controversy  which  rages  still  within  a 
contracted  area  and  with  modified  fierceness.  W&s  not  the 
ministry  a  divine  mission  ?  Had  any  man  a  right  to  preach 
unless  he  was  sent  by  Qod  ?  And  if  God  sent  him,  could  he  not 
give  him  all  the  wit  he  required  ?  Was  it  not  impudent,  nay, 
blasphemous,  for  man  to  interfere  ?  Depend  upon  it  God  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ''man-made  ministers.''  He  would 
have  his  servants  educated  in  his  own  college.  God  was  a 
jealous  God.  He  would  have  all  the  glory.  Was  it  not  his 
practice  of  old  with  weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty,  and 
with  things  which  were  not  to  bring  to  naught  things  which 
were  ?  And  let  them  look  around  them.  Whose  preaching  did 
God  bless  most  ?  To  whose  ministrations  did  he  give  the  most 
conclusive  of  all  sanctions— -conversions  ?  To  the  wise  and 
educated,  to  those  whose  grammar  was  faultless  and  whose  rhetoric 
had  an  echo  of  Cicero's  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  to  those  who,  like 
Elisha  of  old,  had  left  the  plough  in^the  field  to  enter  their  Master's 
service ;  to  those  who  rose  from  the  tailor's  bench  or  the  cobbler's 
stool  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel,  abandoning  their  occupa- 
tions as  did  the  Apostles  that  they  might  become  "  fishers  of 
men ;"  to  those  whose  words  came  from  the  heart,  not  from  the 
head  ;  to  the  illiterate  rather  than  the  literate ;  to  the  blunder- 
ing Boanerges  rather  than  the  tame  correct  student.  To  such 
people,  as  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  the  minister  was  a  sort  of 
meaium  through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  spoke.  They  did  not 
mind  through  what  vehicle,  so  they  could  hear  that  "  still  small 
voice."  And  their  conviction  that  divine  accents  were  falling  on 
their  ears  was  shaken  when  the  traces  of  human  learning  were 
too  evident ;  when  the  preacher  had  not  the  art  which  conceals 
art ;  when,  above  all,  enlightenment  had  shaken  his  ovm  faith  or 
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removed  him  to  a  standpoint  of  belief  with  which  his  heareis  had 
nothing  in  common. 

'  Bristol  College,  where  Robert  Hall  was  educated,  was  the 
first  established,  and  since  that,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  needs 
of  the  denomination  required,  institutions  of  a  collegiate  cha- 
racter have  started  into  existence. 

Bristol  College,  founded  in  1770,  has  an  income  of  25171. 
198.  5cL]  an  expenditure  of  28152.  Os.  7d,  and  educates  17 
students.  Rawdon,  near  Leeds,  instituted  at  Bradford  1804, 
removed  to  Rawdon  1859,  has  an  income  of  14392.  28.  lOd; 
with  an  expenditure  amounting  to  15012.  158.,  and  educates  20 
students.  Pontypool,  instituted  in  1807,  has  an  income  of 
9582.  168.  9(2.,  and  an  expenditure  of  9922.  58,  9(2. ;  the  number 
of  students  educated  being  20.  Regent's  Park  College,  in* 
stituted  in  1810,  shows  an  income  of  19432.  with  an  expenditure 
of  20572.  Il8. 4d  The  present  number  of  students  is,  ministerial 
22,  and  17  lay.  A  lay  element  has  been  introduced  into  the 
College  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ministerial  students 
becoming  too  parsonic.  The  same  system  obtains  at  Haverford- 
west, which  was  instituted  in  1889,  and  has  an  income  of  only 
7992.  68.  8(2. ;  while  its  expenses  are  8822.  28.  9cl.  It  educates 
19  students,  three  of  whom  are  lay.  Then  come  Chilwell  and 
Glasgow,  with  small  incomes,  and  educating  respectively  11  and  5 
students.  The  Pastor's  College,  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  in- 
stituted in  1856,  contains  80  students,  wholly  devoted  to  tiie 
ministry,  and  has  besides  connected  with  it  118  evening  students^ 
^'  studymg  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  gifts.''  The 
estimated  expenditure  is  about  50002.  Dangollen,  instituted 
in  1862,  and  Chamber  Hall,  near  Bury  in  Lancashire,  founded 
in  1866,  have  the  following  incomes :  the  former  15412.  78.  5jd, 
the  latter  10892.  Il8.  2(2.,  their  expenses  being  about  the 
same.  There  is  a  trust,  which  was  left  in  1754  by  John 
Ward,  LL.D.,  of  1 2002.,  for  the  education  of  two  young  men 
or  more  for  the  ministry,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  four 
students  are  at  present  enjoying  the  benefits  of  it  But  we 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  part  of  it  has  ever  been 
appropriated  to  a  different  purpose  from  that  which  Dr.  Ward 
contemplated.  Has  any  part  of  it  ever  been  absorbed  by  one 
of  the  more  prominent  Colleges,  without  anv  student  deriving 
benefit  therefrom?  The  list  of  settlements  in  the  Baptist  *'  Hand- 
book" shows  that  Mr.  Spurgeon's  College  sent  out  18  ministers 
to  churches  last  year  as  compared  with  two  from  Regent's  Park 
and  three  from  Bristol — a  fact  which  indicates  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
enormous  power. 

There  are  Associations  in  the  various  counties  in  Great 
Britain,  their  objects  being  apparently  of  a  missionary  cha* 
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racter.  Churcbes  are  started  and  largely  supported,  and 
various  other  means  are  set  in  operation  for  extending 
the  denomination.  In  Bedfordshire,  where  there  is  a  popa- 
lation  of  185,286,  44  churches  and  62  chapels,  the  amount 
of  expenditure  is  1532.  12^.  4d  In  the  town  of  Bedford  is 
John  Bunyan's  own  chapel — ^the  Bunyan  Meeting— established 
in  1650,  and  almost  the  oldest  Baptist  chapel  in  England.  The 
number  of  members  is  420 — ^not  all  Baptists^  as  the  Bunyan 
Meeting  is  what  is  called  a  Union  Chapel.  In  Berkshire,  with 
a  population  of  176,256,  25  churches  and  45  chapels,  the  in- 
come of  the  Association  is  only  661.  lie.  8(2.,  and  the  expen- 
diture 632.  158.  11^(2,  In  Buckinghamshire  the  population  is 
167>993.  In  the  county  of  the  Conservative  leader  there  are  63 
churches  and  78  chapels,  yet  the  income  of  the  Bucks  Association 
is  only  652.  5s.  1^(2.,  while  the  expenditure  is  as  low  as  362.  In 
regard  to  some  of  the  counties  there  is  no  statement  of  income 
or  expenditure.  But  so  far  as  income  and  expenditure  are  con- 
cerned, we  understand  the  above  counties  may  be  regarded  as 
fair  samples  of  the  rest. 

Into  theological  colleges,  as  into  every  centre  of  mental  activity, 
the  modem  spirit  has  entered ;  doubt,  which  is  the  shadow  of 
thought,  darkens  the  faith  of  the  students  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  their  intellectual  enerj^y,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  that 
a  course  of  training  specially  designed  to  prepare  men  for  the 
ministry  has  fitted  them  for  almost  anything  but  that  In  those 
cases  where  fiuth  remains  unshaken,  or  seems  to  remain  so,  the 
feebleness  of  power  as  a  speaker  makes  the  man  a  football ;  he 
is  passed  from  charge  to  charge,  and  finds  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  that  churches  have  one  thing  in  common  with  the  wicked : 
^  their  tender  mercies  are  cruel.'^  The  writer  of  a  biogmphy  of 
Mr.  Middleditch  thus  concludes  a  paragraph  dealing  with  one 
of  that  gentleman's  pastorates.  ^  1  wish,"  said  a  leading  mem« 
ber,  speaking  of  his  last  sermon  there,  "  I  wish  that  every 
minister  when  retiring  from  his  pastorate  would  do  so  in  such 
a  spirit." 

This  squabbling  between  churches  and  ministers  has  a  curious 
result,  the  creation,  as  we  have  seen,  of  what  are  called  ''  destitute 
churches,"  that  is  to  say,  churches  without  a  pastor.  Either  the 
deacons  cannot  a^ree,  or  the  members  of  the  church  are  critical 
and  not  easily  pleased,  or  the  salary  they  can  afford  fails  to 
tempt  the  sort  of  man  they  would  like.  They  fall  back  then 
on  what  are  called  "  supplies."  To  get  these  they  are  compelled, 
save  in  rare  instances,  to  resort  to  a  College,  where  the  president 
distributes  among  the  students  every  Saturday  morning  any 
preaching  engagements  which  have  been  sent  during  the  week. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  secure  an  efficient 
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ministry,  failures  are  frequent  Sometimes  the  student  never 
becomes  a  minister.  Peace  of  conscience  is  broken,  and  if  he 
be  a  real  man  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  enter  the  ministry. 
The  misery  of  such  a  man  at  first — his  terror  in  advancing,  his 
incapacity  to  go  back,  the  conflict  between  a  nature  in  part  free 
and  struggling  in  the  light,  and  in  part  bound  in  the  dark  grave  of 
superstition,  that  refuses  to  let  him  escape— is  hard  to  realize 
and  impossible  adequately  to  portray. 

The  evil  of  dogmatism  is  clearly  seen  and  felt  by  most  Baptist 
ministers  who  have  had  a  collegiate  training,  and  by  some  who 
have  not  had  this  advantage. .  They  are  always  felt  when  the 
man  is  leaving  college.  By  some  they  are  felt  all  their  lives, 
while  others,  removed  from  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
lecture- room,  soon  lose  all  doubt,  and  revert  to  their  old  creed, 
so  full  of  contradictions,  but  yet  for  many,  in  some  inexplicable 
way,  so  full  of  comfort. 

Amongst  the  leading  men  who  early  broke  away  from  the 
strict  orthodox  standard  were  Dr.  Landels,  Qeorge  Dawson, 
Arthur  Mursell,  and  one  who  has  passed  away,  whose  ministrations 
at  Hull  will  long  be  remembered,  and  who  was  to  the  Baptist 
denomination  what  Robertson  of  Brighton  was  to  the  Church  of 
England.  These  men  had  and  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight 
They  all  shrunk  from  what  has  been  called  by  religious  critics 
with  great  felicity — yet,  after  all,  without  sufficient  expressive- 
ness— the  "mercantile  view''  of  the  atonement;  that  is,  the  notion 
that  Christ  bought  with  so  much  suffering  so  many  ransoms. 
Arthur  Mursell  and  George  Dawson  have  become  more 
prominent  as  lecturers  than  as  preachers,  and  both  occupy  a 
position  which  it  is  as  impossible  to  define  as  to  comprehend. 

"  One  of  the  finest  things  in  the  theological  cupboard,"  says 
Mr.  Dawson,  '^  is  to  tell  every  man  who  says  he  does  not  believe 
in  Qod,  that  he  wants  no  God,  that  he  elects  to  live  in  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  his  deeds  are  evil" — (the  very  thine 
Bobert  Hall  says  in  his  sermon  on  Modem  Infidelity). — ''  I  need 
not  go  abroad  to  learn  that  evil  living  dims  faith,  but  to  sa^  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  come  to  this  conclusion  without 
being  an  evil  liver,  is  to  tell  a  simple  lie.  Cannot  you  see  the 
unspeakable  difficulty  of  reconciling  all  we  see  and  know  with 
theological  belief  f  Again  he  says, '' Belief  in  what  men  have 
called  God,  and  enthusiasm  for  what  men  have  called  religion, 
have  more  embittered  the  human  hearty  have  caused  more  blood- 
shed, and  damned  more  hopes,  than  all  the  Atheism  the  world 
has  seen/' 

Dr.  Landels  would  go  quite  as  far  as  this,  though  he  would 
not  use  the  same  phraseology,  would  be  more  guarded  and  more 
ornate.    His  hatred  for  the  narrow  idea  of  God  which  has  too 
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long  ruled  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  deserves  all 
praise,  and  though  he  has  scandalized  Mr.  Spurgeon,  he  has 
done  good  service  to  his  co-religionists. 

Dr.  Landels  preaches — and  has  preached  now  for  many 
years — in  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  a  structure  which  was  erected 
by  Sir  Morton  Peto,  to  whom  the  Baptist  denomination  owes 
much,  and  who,  unlike  so  many  others,  did  not,  either  in  his  own 
conduct  or  in  bringing  up  his  family,  act  as  if  he  thought  great 
wealth  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  an  obscure  sect.  Dr.  Lan- 
dels' teaching  is  very  broad.  As  a  preacher  he  is  in  many 
respects  not  unlike  Dr.  Quthrie,  whose  countryman  he  is — that 
is  to  say,  the  amount  of  gold  in  his  sermons  is  beaten  out  very 
thin  indeed.  He  has  read  Thomas  Carlyle  well,  and  the  poets. 
We  should  greatly  doubt  if  he  had  busied  himself  much  with 
theology  properly  so-called.  His  mode  of  presenting  religion  to 
his  audience  is  rhetorical  and  practical ;  he  urges  the  necessity 
of  imitating  Christ  with  as  much  fervour  as  he  is  capable  of, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  indulging  in  iUustrations  drawn 
from  nature  and  poetry.  His  style  is  somewhat  Byzantine,  and 
is  indeed  so  flowery  that  a  not  severe  taste  might  well  become 
cloyed.  This  criticism  would,  however,  apply  to  preachers  who 
have  become  very  eminent ;  to  M'Caul,  to  Melvill,  to  Dr. 
Guthrie.  His  influence  on  his  denomination  has  been  consider- 
able. First  because  he  has  never  shrunk  from  proclaiming  with 
strength  views  far  more  liberal  than  most  of  his  brethren  enter- 
tain, and  next,  because,  as  the  minister  of  Regent's  Park  Chapel 
he  is  brought  constantly  into  communication  with  the  students  of 
the  College  hard  by — who  largely  attend  his  chapel — and  thus  he 
has  diffused  his  views,  and  perhaps  even  led  to  some  imitation  of 
a  style  which  we  should  be  disinclined  to  regard  as  a  good  model. 

In  Bloomsbury  Chapel  a  minister  of  the  old  style  of  moderate 
Calvinist  is  to  be  found.  Dr.  Brock.  He  is  moderate,  but  he 
preaches  the  doctrines  of  grace.  Dr.  Brock  is  in  all  respects 
the  very  type  of  the  ordinary  English  intellect  He  preaches 
with  a  good  deal  of  vigour.  His  success  is  however  due  to  the 
weight  of  his  presence  and  manner.  Common-place  ideas  are 
thrown  into  a  bombastic  form,  and  uttered  with  a  confidence  in 
which  a  timbre  of  doubt  or  hesitation  even  is  never  heard. 
Sesquipedalia  verba  abound  in  all  his  discourses.  He  never  says 
anything,  he  "  predicates  "  it ;  never  speaks  of  what  is  earthly, 
but  only  of  what  is  "  terrestrial ;"  ignores  heavenly  for  "  celestial," 
and  delights  in  *'  things  submarine,"  as  opposed  to  things  under 
the  sea.  Bloomsbury  Chapel  is  always  crowded,  and  judged  by 
the  common  standard  by  which  preachers  are  measured.  Dr. 
Brock  must  be  pronounced  a  great  preacher.  We  know,  how- 
ever he  may  adhere  to  the  old  forms  in  the  pulpit,  that  he  is 
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well  acquainted  with  the  currents  of  advanced  thought  at  the 
present  day.  We  do  not  mention  this  as  derogatory  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  once  believed  that  a  moderate  orthodoxy 
is  the  best  belief  man  or  woman  can  have — nay,  perhaps  the 
belief  indispensable  to  their  salvation — the  less  said  about  extreme 
opinions  the  better ;  and  to  some  even,  who  after  toil  and  stonn 
may  seem  to  have  reached  a  purer  air,  with  a  faith  centred  in 
all  parts  of  the  universe,  and  emancipated  from  form,  it  will 
seem  well  to  leave  to  most  men 

"  Their  early  heaven,  their  happy  views, 
Nor  with  dark  shadowed  hiAt  confuse 
A  life  which  leads  melodious  days." 

The  man  who  acts  on  this  principle  may  fill  his  chapel,  but 
he  cannot  expect  to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  men  like 
Dr.  Landels  or  Mr.  Dawson,  who  are  to  the  religious  body  to 
which  they  belong  conductors  by  which  electric  mfluences  are 
conveyed  from  the  living  and  thoughtful,  to  the  inert  whose 
brains  are  folded  in  opacity.  He  cannot  be  said  to  educate  or 
enlighten ;  he  contents  himself  with  ''  comforting  "  his  people 
Dr.  Brock  has  always  adhered  to  a  severe  style  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  never  indulging  in  jokes  nor  eccentridties  of  anv 
kind  ;  and  we  believe  when  Mr.  Spuigeon  first  startled  the  south 
of  London  from  its  propriety,  the  preacher  of  Bloomsbniy 
Chapel  formed  one  of  a  deputation  which  waited  on  the  young 
innovator  to  reprove  him  for  his  quaint  ways  and  irreverent 
demeanour  in  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Hinton  is  by  far  the  nearest  approach  to  an  original 
thinker  the  Baptists  have  produced  since  the  time  of  Hall  and 
Andrew  Fuller,  and  Charles  Stovel  the  man  with  most  native 
ability.  But  there  is  perhaps  but  one  man  who  flashes  across 
the  mind  when  first  the  Baptists  are  mentioned,  and 
that  is  Mr.  Spurgeon.  He  bestrides  the  denomination  like  a 
colossus ;  his  influence  is  immense  everywhere  within  its  bor- 
ders ;  his  chapel  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  his  congregation 
and  church  in  proportion,  and  thousands  think  him  the  greatest 
preacher  that  ever  expounded  a  text.  He  found,  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  Park  Street  Chapel  deserted  ;  he  filled  it,  then  b^jan 
to  preach  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  ultimately  had  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  built  to  accommodate  the  thousands  anxious  to  hear 
his  jokes  or  his  powerful  appeals.  He  is  a  great  natural  orator, 
and  has  exercised  vast  influence  on  his  own  body  and  even 
on  society  generally.  His  energy  is  unbounded;  no  success 
damped  his  ardour  with  content,  and  each  new  efibrt  has  been 
preliminary  to  another  to  push  his  ideas  and  his  own  sway 
fetrther.     We  know  on  good  authority  that  some  of  his  own 
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deacons  describe  him  as  a  ''regular  pope/'  popular  though  he  be 
with  them,  and  that  he  at  one  time  nad  thoughts  of  introducing 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  amongst  the 
Baptists.  His  career  has  been  far  from  an  unalloyed  advantage  to 
the  Church  or  any  section  of  it  He  has  persuaded  many 
persons  to  lead  better  lives^  has  helped  to  extend  education  after 
a  fashion,  and  his  Orphanage,  an  imitation  of  Qeorge  Miiller's^ 
in  providing  a  home  for  houseless  infants,  is  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  sum  of  benevolent  action  until  more  scientific  and  econo- 
mical methods  are  appreciated.  Tet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  these  are  not  mere  incidents  of  his  general  influence, 
which  has  been  pernicious  in  regard  to  his  denomination  and 
society  generally,  not  only  amongst  the  Baptists,  but  amongst 
the  entire  Christian  community,  the  Churcn  of  England  not 
excepted.  He  has  lowered  the  standard  of  ministerial  education, 
and  diffused  a  taste  for  vulgar  and  illogical  representations  of 
Christianity.  He  has  flattered  the  delusion  of  the  fanatical 
hourgeoie  that  Qod  has  set  his  heart  on  him  from  all  eternity, 
and  fostered  all  those  gross  conceptions  of  a  Divine  Being,  that, 
growing  and  flourishing  on  the  rank  soil  of  superstition,  mar 
and  poison  the  reflex  influence  which  flows  back  on  the  mind 
and  character  from  our  idea  of  what  we  deem  highest, 
whether  hero,  or  idol,  or  impalpable  Godhead.  The  result 
of  such  teaching  is  ignorant  content,  magnified  egotism,  gi- 
gantic selfishness,  and  a  dwarfed  divinity.  He  undoubtedly 
did  good  service  by  breaking  the  spell  of  Robert  Hall,  the 
imitation  of  whose  classical  style  by  men  without  his  fervid 
eloquence,  and  addressing  congregations  very  different  from 
those  of  Cambridge  or  Bristol,  nearly  destroyed  the  Baptist 
denomination.  But  having  said  this,  we  have  exhausted  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  merita 

The  grand  aim  of  all  dissenters — and  this  is  especiall  v  true  of 
the  Baptists — has  been  to  make  preachers,  and  not  scholars  or 
theolo^na  '*In  the  pulpit,'*  says  Mr.  Landels,  "the  mere 
scholar  has  no  mission.  Great  acquisitions  are  nothing  to  the 
preacher  without  the  power  of  reproducing  in  new,  beautiful, 
and  impressive  manner  that  which  has  been  acquired."  This  is 
a  natural  view  for  Mr.  Landels  to  take,  because  he  himself  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  a  sound  collegiate  training.  It  is 
a  popular  view ;  but  there  are  men  in  the  denomination  who 
look  on  it  with  great  disfavour. 

])r.  Benjamin  Davis,  himself  a  profound  scholar,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Angus,  both  connected  with  Regent's  Park  College,  see 
that  there  is  no  place  where  a  scholar  is  more  needed  than  in 
the  pulpit,  and  that  without  a  cultivated  ministry  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  any  section  of  the  Christian  Church  to  hold  its  own 
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in  the  face  of  growing  enlightenment.  Mr.  Haycroft  shares 
this  opinion,  and  thus  points  out  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
want: — 

"  As  a  rule,  the  theological  course  should  he  reserved  until  the 
literary  traiuiug  is  far  advanced,  if  not  complete.  Experience  shows 
that  a  minimum  of  six  years  is  indispensable,  and  in  young  men  of 
superior  capabilities  it  migbt  be  advantageously  extended,  or  some- 
times they  might  be  transferred  to  other  colleges  for  the  continuance 
of  their  studies  under  new  teachers.  At  least  three  of  these  years 
would  be  required  for  the  literary  course.*' 

The  usual  term  of  study  at  present  is  four  years;  in  .some 
instances  only  two,  and  always,  we  believe,  two  at  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
College.  The  term  of  four  years  is  admittedly  too  short  to 
enable  the  student,  who  is  generally  but  scantily  furnished  on 
entering  college,  to  obtain  anything  like  sound  scholarship,  not 
to  speak  of  extensive  theological  knowledge.  It  would  be  brief 
enough  to  acquire  this  last  thoroughly.  But  English,  Greek, 
Latin,  perhaps  a  continental  language,  Hebrew,  moral  philosophy, 
mathematics,  where  the  student  intends  to  take  his  degree,  what 
are  called  theological  lectures,  and  preaching,  and  cdl  in  four 
years — *'  who,''  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer,  "  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?" 

Dr.  Angus,  who  has  written  several  handbooks,  is  theological 
lecturer  at  Regent's  Park.  He  is  in  many  respects  a  type  of 
the  theological  lecturer  in  nearly  all  the  Baptist  Colleges,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  men  of  attainments,  but  without  much 
power  as  preachers ;  he  is  enlightened,  clear,  but  wanting  in 
enthusiasm  and  the  capacity  of  impressing  his  audience  with  the 
idea  of  strong  conviction  on  his  own  part  or  inspiring  it  on 
theirs.  A  lecturer  on  divinity  in  a  Baptist  College  said  to  his 
class,  after  elaborating  a  cumulative  argument  against  election. 
When  I  was  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Brown  used  a  veiy 
powerful  argument  i^ainst  the  Calvinistic  theology.  But  he 
finished  by  saying,  **  That  is  the  argument ;  but  mind,  it  is  your 
duty  to  believe  and  preach  Calvinism."  This,  as  we  shall  see 
by-and-by,  is  a  natural,  though  hardly  a  very  noble  position  to 
take  up.  The  problem  to  solve  is  the  production  of  "  acceptable  " 
students,  and  the  inculcation  of  a  partially  enlightened  creed. 

Mr.  Spurgeon,  sharing  the  feeling  described  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  article,  thought  all  danger  would  be  avoided  by  limiting 
the  number  of  years  of  study  to  two,  lest  overmuch  profane 
lore  should  be  imbibed.  We  believe  this  plan  has  been  attended 
with  considerable  success ;  doubt  is  carefully  excluded  from  the 
College  in  connexion  with  the  Tabernacle;  dogmatism  rules 
supreme,  and  every  year  successive  batches  of  students  are  sent 
out  who  toil  panting  after  Mr.  Spurgeon,  at  considerable  distance 
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it  must  be  admitted,  but  who  succeed  in  imitating  to  quite  a 
painful  extent^his  mode  of  thought  and  manner  of  speaking. 

There  is  one  class  of  Baptist  ministers  of  whom  we  have  not 
yet  spoken — we  mean  those  who  are  known  as  hyper-Calvinists, 
who  hate  Colleges,  and  who  will  not  accept  the  style  of  Reverend 
— who  will  only  be  known  as  Pastors.  At  the  head  of  these  has 
long  been  Pastor  Mr.  James  Wells,  who  is  the  minister  of  Surrey 
Tabernacle,  Walworth.  Surrey  Tabernacle  is  easily  seen,  but  the 
chapel  of  the  hyper-Calvinists,  as  a  rule,  is  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  completely  bidden  and  known  only  to  the  elect.  To  the 
general  community  of  Baptists  these  men  are  utter  obscurities, 
but  within  that  corner  of  religious  activity  where  the  Earthen 
Vessel  is  the  chief  organ,  Pastor  Israel  Atkinson,  Pastor  James 
Wells,  and  others,  are  well  known  and  greatly  honoured. 

Excepting  the  hyper-Calvinists,  the  people  everywhere  through- 
out the  denomination  are  far  more  narrow  in  their  views  than 
their  ministers.  Save  in  the  large  towns,  very  few  rich  people 
are  found  amongst  them,  and  even  the  congregations  of  the  lead- 
ing metropolitan  chapels,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Brock's,  are 
chiefly  swelled  by  persons  belonging  to  the  skirt  of  the  middle 
class.  There  are,  of  course,  rich  people  amongst  them,  and 
persons  who  have  succeeded  in  professions.  In  the  villages,  the 
chapel  is  often  mainly  supported  by  a  couple  of  well-to-do 
farmers  or  tradesmen,  who  have  old  Puritan  traditions — the 
bulk  of  the  congregation  contributing  very  little  either  for 
minister  or  chapel.  They  give  their  mite,  and  the  humblest 
member  of  the  church  will  assert  his  voice  in  the  church  meet- 
ings. All  rural  congregations  are  ignorant,  and  it  might  very 
well  be  contended,  as  it  has  often  been,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
over-educate  a  minister  for  such  audiences,  very  easy  to  improve 
his  taste  so  far  that  he  would  cease  to  be  able  to  use  language  full 
of  dear  associations  for  his  hearers.  The  Baptists  in  town  and 
country  have  preserved  with  wonderful  tenacity  the  language  of  the 
stern  old  Puritan&  To  this  hour  in  their  prayer-meetings  "King 
Jesus''  is  talked  of,  and  in  their  conversation,  phraseology  which 
had  become  ludicrous  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  is  current  coin. 
The  world  is  always  spoken  of  as  '' sin-smitten."  Eminent 
ministers  are  "  flowers  of  the  gospel  field.''  When  one  retires^  it 
is  into  "  a  comfortable  little  nest,''  where  he  waits  for  his  ''  change 
to  come.''  Anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  books 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  will  find  hundreds  of  expressions  far 
more  ridiculous  than  those  we  have  quoted.  This  is  not  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Baptists  alone.  But  we  believe  amongst  no 
other  body  does  the  "language  of  Zion  "  so  luxuriantly  flourish. 
This  struck  John  Foster,  one  of  the  ablest  men  the  Baptists  have 
produced,  and  he,  in  his  essay  on  "  Some  of  the  Causes  that  have 
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rendered  Evangelical  Religion  less  acceptable  to  Persoiui  of 
Cultivated  Taate,"  giyes  a  prominent  place  to  the  pecnliaritjr  of 
language  adopted  in  the  discourses  and  books  of  its  teachers, 
rudeness  of  diction,  and  technical  and  systematical  phraseology. 
It  was  hard  to  hear  men  talk  of  their  particular  church  or  chapd 
as  the  Lord's  Zion,  of  their  pleasing  meal  while  hearing  a  dear 
brother,  or  a  vessel  of  the  Lord,  expound ;  of  their  sense  <tf 
freedom  in  the  spirit^  of  their  bowels  being  open,  of  their 
ooyenant  Grod,  of  federal  headship,  of  their  being  part  of  the 
Lord's  portion  ;  with  many  expressions  that  will  occur  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  conventide  literature,  especially  the  dearing 
and  sweeting  of  tracts  and  men  ;  and  even  God's  sweet  word, 
sweet  man  and  dear  man,  and  sweet  Jesus,  being  common 
phrases,  without  a  deep  sense  of  repugnanoeL  But  it  is  the 
demand  which  creates  the  supply,  and  that  this  kind  of  phraseo- 
logy should  prevail  so  largely  in  Baptist  literature  proves  that 
the  greater  portion  of  those  who  read  it  are  without  the  refine- 
ment which  was  so  dear  to  Foster's  heart,  and  therefore  without 
much  culture  and  intelligence. 

It  would  be  wrong  however  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  some 
persons  of  taste,  and  cultivation,  and  scholarship  amongst  this 
denomination.  There  are  many,  very  many  families,  highly 
cultivated  and  highly  placed,  who  are  proud  to  call  themselves 
Baptists.  To  mention  one — ^the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Heniy 
Havelock  hold  strict  views  on  the  subject  of  the  first  Christian 
rite.  We  are  speaking,  however,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
there  is  very  little  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  making  any 
progress.  The  Baptist  Magcmfie  is  scientific  enough  to  attack 
Professor  Huxley.  But  the  manner  of  the  attack  is  so  puerile 
that  intelligent  readers  would  regard  it  as  an  insult  In  that 
attack  the  writer  reproves  the  author  of  '*  Lay  Sermons "  for 
deprecating  teaching  children  the  story  of  Dinah,  suggesting 
that  perhaps  it  was  "  better  suited  for  private  perusal  than  for 
indiscriminate  use  in  public/'  and  gives  a  view  of  Qod's  character 
familiar  enough,  no  doubt,  but  yet  atrocious — "  loyalty  to  the 
King  covers  all  crimes." 

Yet  are  there  signs  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  long  con- 
tinue. The  religious  world  in  all  times  has  been  divisible  into 
two  classes :  those  who  believed  with  more  or  less  clearness  that 
the  great  law  of  progress  applies  to  religion,  and  those  whose 
conservative  ideal  was  to  approach  some  standard  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  ritual,  discipline,  and  doctrine.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  these  conflicting 
schools.  They  have  been  from  earliest  times  in  collision ;  they 
are  in  collision  to-day ;  and  to  those  who  watch  the  strife  with 
an  impartial  eye,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  which  shall 
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prove  victorioiifl.  The  great  body  of  the  Baptigts  belong  to  the 
school  which  would  appear  to  be  on  the  wane :  and  yet,  once 
grant  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
within  a  certain  number  of  years  which  came  to  an  end  eighteen 
centuries  ago  Ood  gave  a  revelation  to  man,  which  is  ample  for 
his  moral  and  religious  guidance,  which  will  leave  no  doubt 
unsatisfied  unless  his  corrupt  heart  comes  between  his  conscience 
and  the  divine  light,  and  surely  we  must  admit  those  men  are 
in  the  right  who  cry  with  Robert  Hall,  "  whatever  is  funda- 
mentally new,  must  be  fundamentally  feilse."  Extremes  meet, 
and  the  sceptic  and  the  religionist  shake  hands  over  the 
proposition  that  we  can  know  nothing  whatever  about  most  of 
the  great  subjects  mih  which  religion  deala  The  child  and  the 
philosopher  ask  the  same  question ;  the  difficulty  of  the  former 
commencing  where  the  difficulty  of  the  latter  ends :  '*  who  made 
Godr 

But  science  is  making  such  rapid  strides  that  divines  in  all 
churches  and  sects,  and  in  the  Baptist  sect  amongst  the  number, 
see  that  it  will  no  longer  do  to  take  up  their  stand  on  plenary 
inspiration,  which,  once  abandoned,  there  is  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  the  foot  until  we  reach  total,  blank  scepticism  as  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  Systematic  theology^  which 
has  to  be  evolved  out  of  a  book  in  which,  in  Dr.  Angus's  own 
words,  doctrines  are  presented  to  us  '*  apparently  without  order, 
and  certainly  without  system,''  brings  the  mind  of  the  student 
into  contact  with  the  German  theologians.  The  desire  for  rest 
makes  Dr.  Landels  yield  to  the  somewhat  hazy  views  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  and  Mr.  Qeorge  Dawson  preaches  what  is  far  removed 
from  the  usual  Christian  teaching — the  ordinary  view  of  the 
atonement  being  especially  repugnant  to  him.  The  fact  is,  large 
numbers  of  Baptist  ministers  have  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric 
creed  ;  the  one  embracing  views  which  they  preach  with  qualifi- 
cations derived  from  the  other — that  other,  views  which  they 
keep  within  their  own  breasts,  in  secret  chambers  rarely  opened 
to  any  visitor  who  does  not  happen  to  be  on  the  same  plane  of 
sympathy  with  themselves.  The  number  of  Baptist  ministers 
who  do  not  believe  in  eternal  punishment  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  is  not  likely  to  diminish,  and  there  is  at  least 
one  eminent  preacher  to  a  Baptist  congregation  who  holds  that 
even  after  death  the  doors  of  salvation  wUl  be  open.  This  he 
has  never  publicly  put  forward,  and  therefore  we  do  not  give  his 
name.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  regard  Christ  more  as 
an  example  than  a  sacrifice,  and  to  explain  the  atonement  in  the 
mystic  and  attractive  form  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  sermons  of  Frederick  Robertson.  As  we  have  indicated, 
few  of  the  congregations,  or  perhaps,  more  properly,  few  among 
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any  congregation,  like  this,  and  many  cannot  tolerate  it  But 
the  spirit  of  the  time  is  too  strong  for  them.  The  minister  com- 
promises between  himself  and  his  congregation,  between  the 
creed  he  is  credited  with,  and  his  real,  though  only  half  systema- 
tized beliefs,  and  thus  gradually,  tentatively,  imperceptibly,  into 
the  straitest  of  all  sects — into  that  sect  in  whose  eyes  the  orthodoxy 
of  Robert  Hall,  the  most  common-place  of  theologians,  biilliant 
and  powerful  though  his  mind  was,  did  not  seem  untainted,  and 
within  whose  bounds  Mr.  Spurgeon — the  mere  loud-voiced  echo 
of  narrow  Puritan  divines — is  the  most  prominent  figure,  the 
wedge  has  entered  which  has  riven  religions  and  forms  of  religions 
one  after  another.  It  cannot  be  too,  but  as  enlightenment 
spreads — as  spread  now  it  must,  with  a  rapidity  hardly  to  be 
realized — the  importance  attached  to  the  form  of  baptism  must 
seem  exaggerated  even  to  those  who  will,  on  more  material 
points,  stand  upon  the  "  old  lines ''  of  faith.  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Baptists  will  continue  to  increase,  far  more 
probable  that  most  of  the  churches  will  become  union  churches, 
that  is,  churches  where  immersion  is  not  insisted  on  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  admitting  a  professor  of  Christianity  to  communion,  and 
this  would  be  the  harbinger  of  the  fusion  between  this  body  and 
the  Independents — a  result  which  would  still  further  aid  the 
growth  of  the  infant  liberalism  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe. 


Art.  VIII. — Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing. 

1.  Leseing'e  Sdmmtliche  Werke.    Leipzig.     1841. 

2.  OoUhold  Ephraim  Leasing,  aein  Leben  und  seine  Werke, 

Von  Th.  W.  Danzel,  und  G.  Guhrauer.  Leipzig :    Verlag 
der  Dyk'schen  Buchhandlung.     1863. 

S.  0.  JS.  Leasing,  sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.  Von  Adolf 
Stahr.  Sechste  Auflage.  Berlin ;  Verlag  von  J.  Quttentag. 
1869. 

**  T  AM  neither  actor  nor  poet.    The  oldest  of  my  efforts  belong 
X     to  the  years  when  people  readily  accept  mirth  and  light- 
heartedness  for  genius ;  what  is  tolerable  in  my  later  is  owing  I 
am  conscious,  solely  and  alone  to  the  critical  faculty." 

With  these  words  Germany's  first  national  poet  sought  to 
resign  the  laurel-wreath  which  his  contemporaries  offered  him. 
The  verdict  of  his  countrymen  and  of  Europe  has  been  that  they 
will  not  accept  that  resignation.    Posterity  has  placed  upon  his 
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bust  the  bays  which  he  would  not  claim.  And  yet  it  may  be 
that,  making  allowance  for  a  certain  divine  humility,  we  shall 
find  Lessing  more  nearly  right  than  his  admirera  It  may  be 
that  in  him  the  critical  faculty  really  held  the  imagination  in 
check,  and  hindered  the  elasticity  of  its  play.  But  as  a  critic, 
no  one  will  deny  him  the  position  which  Macaulay  assigned  hiro, 
as  the  first  in  that  sphere  in  Europe.  If  he  were  not  a  poet 
himself,  he  did  much  in  preparing  the  stage  for  the  entrance  of 
the  real  poet.  That  stage  was  crowded  with  the  dust  and  rub- 
bish of  a  neglected  past,  and  the  tawdry  lumber  which  had  come 
from  France.  All  this  Lessing  cleared  away.  He  was  the  in- 
augurator  of  the  new  epoch,  and  the  pioneer  of  progress  in 
almost  every  line  of  thought.  How  far  we  can  coincide  with 
the  judgment  he  pronounced  upon  himself,  and  how  far  the 
thoughts  now  at  work  in  Germany  were  initiated  by  him,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  decide  after  a  review  of  his  life  and  work.  The 
materials  for  German  students  are  as  copious  as  they  are  scanty 
for  merely  English  readers.  The  Danzel-Guhrauer  biography 
is  exhaustive  and  wearisome :  the  biography  of  Stahr  adds  to 
the  charm  of  a  vivid  and  picturesque  style,  a  concise  and  intel- 
ligible arrangement,  which  shall  be  followed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  present  sketch. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing  was  born  at  Camenz,  in  the  Ober- 
lansitz,  in  January,  1729.  Germans  say  that  the  youths  who 
come  from  that  district  are  still  amongst  the  best  students  of  the 
Universities.  But  Camenz  itself  has  vanished.  A  fire  thirty 
years  ago  destroyed  the  town,  and  in  the  conflagration  the  house 
of  the  Lessings  perished  with  the  rest.  Of  this  town,  Lessing's 
father  was  Pastor  primarius,  or  rector  as  we  should  probably  call 
him.  He  was  a  theologian  of  the  old  German  type,  as  were  his 
fathers  before  him,  in  a  long  line  almost  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
the  family.  But  to  the  usual  severe  learning  of  a  German  pastor, 
he  added  the  rarer  knowledge  of  the  two  great  languages— 
Freuch  and  English.  A  certain  breadth  of  view  and  tolerance 
in  religious  matters  were  hereditary,  and  influenced  the  early 
education  of  his  son ;  but  that  this  tolerance  was  limited  the 
following  circumstance  will  show.  Gotthold  was  withdrawn  from 
the  school  at  Camenz  because  the  principal  deemed  it  necessary 
to  lecture  upon  the  thesis  that  the  stage  is  a  school  for  eloquence. 
This  unfortunate  lecture,  or  course  of  lectures,  raised  a  storm  in 
Camenz.  The  lecturer  was  reproved  by  the  pastor  from  the 
pulpit,  and  found  himself  universally  unpopular,  for  the  stage 
had  no  defenders  amongst  the  pious  and  simple-minded  inhabi- 
tants of  Camenz.  One  young  man,  however,  Mylius,  a  student 
from  Leipzic,  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  event,  and  thereby  fell  into 
trouble  without  furthering  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  school- 
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nuuter.  It  is  easjr  to  imagiiie  the  ooDStenuitioii  ai  the  rectmy 
when  kind  friends  brought  the  news  that  Gotthdd  s  diief  friend 
at  the  Uniyersity  was  this  same  ^*  atheist*'  Mylios.  The  misonder- 
standing  which  arose  between  the  yonng  poet  and  his  family  is 
a  touching  episode  in  his  lifa  Fitnn  Camenz  he  had  gone  to 
the  school  at  St.  Afra^  in  Meissen.  In  his  9eYeaieeaA  year  he  was 
in  the  highest  form,  when  he  first  saw  the  horrns  of  war,  for 
it  was  in  this  year  (1746)  that  the  Fmssian  King  faronght  to 
Meissen  his  yictorions  troops  after  the  battle  of  Yasselsdorf.  At 
this  early  time  the  bojr's  sympathy  seems  to  have  been  with  the 
Pmsnans.  The  prescribed  poem  for  the  verse  prize  had  as  sabjeet 
the  bravery  of  the  defeated  Saxons,  and  Leanng  handled  it  with 
reluctance.  Yet  at  his  father's  request  he  consented  to  work  at 
it,  *'  although/'  he  says^  "  I  have  little  inclination  to  touch  upon 
it."  The  school  did  not  escape  the  inconveniences  incident  upon 
a  state  of  war.  "  Our  dining-hall/'  he  told  his  frither,  ^  has 
become  a  slaughter-house,  and  we  are  compelled  to  dine  in  the 
little  class  room.  Thirty  or  forty  wounded  lie  in  most  houses^ 
and  no  one  dares  to  go  near  them  on  account  of  the  fever." 
The  next  year  Lessing  entered  the  University  of  Leipzic. 
Twenty  years  later  to  a  day,  a  greater  than  he  matriculated  at 
the  same  university — Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe.  But  at  this 
time  Qermanv  was  not  ready  for  Goethe.  It  first  needed  the 
preparation  which  should  be  made  by  the  youth  whose  name  had 
only  just  been  placed  upon  the  books  of  the  University.  To  all 
the  studies  which  that  University  encouraged  Lessing  devoted 
himself,  except  the  one  upon  which  the  family  hopes  were  set-* 
Theology.  A  programme  of  the  lectures  in  the  four  faculties 
during  this  first  year  is  before  us.  In  Theology,  Jurisprudence, 
Medicine,  and  rhilosophy,  we  may  count  twenty-two  lectures 
each  week,  apparently  a  choice  rather  embarrassing  even  to  an 
enthusiastic  schoolboy.  Yet  there  are  no  great  names  except  in  the 
last  faculty.  They  are  notably  absent  from  the  theological  coursa 
In  philosophy  Gottsched  was  lecturing  upon  the  early  Greek 
philosophers,  Christ  upon  Horace  and  Ovid,  Joecher  upon  the 
Beformation,  Winckler  upon  Epictetus,  Miiller  upon  Logic,  May 
upon  Ethics,  and  Heinsius  upon  rectilinear  and  spherical  Trigono* 
metry.  Perhaps  no  one  in  the  University  exercised  so  direct 
and  permanent  an  influence  upon  Lessing  as  Johann  Friederich 
Christ.  He  was  the  first  art  critic  who  used  the  German  lan- 
guage for  his  writings.  The  culture  which  is  derived  from  the 
advantages  of  position,  study,  and  travel  was  his.  Italian  literar 
ture  and  art  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  old  Grerman  language 
and  poetry  which  he  had  made  his  special  study.  He  had  t£e 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  University  course 
the  Mtudy  of  archssology  and  classical  art,  and  we  shall  not  over* 
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rate  his  importance  if  we  remember  that  amongst  his  pupils  were 
Winckelmann,  Heyne,  and  Lessing. 

Another  professor  who  drew  around  him  a  circle  of  the  best 
young  men  was  Kastner.  In  his  lecture-room  Lessing  met 
Zacharse,  J.  A.  Schlegel,and  Myliua  One  word  about  this  last  un- 
fortunate young  man,  who  proved  a  true  friend  to  Lessing.  He 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  arousing  the  anger  of  the  people 
of  Camenz.  It  was  his  lot  to  offend  the  people  of  Leipzic  also ; 
for,  firstly  he  was  a  '' Freigeist/'  or  atheist,  secondly  he  was 
penniless.  His  torn  stockings,  shoes  down  at  the  heels,  and 
ragged  dress  were  justly  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  respectable 
Leipzic.  Yet  he  possessed  considerable  ability,  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  natural  science,  and  an  indefatigable  power  of 
writing,  which  he  ezennsed  upon  dramatic  and  other  subjects. 
For  these  reasons  he  had  become  a  friend  of  LessingX  to  the 
distress  of  the  rectory  at  Camenz.     Later,  Lessing  said  of  him  : — 

'^  He  possessed  a  facility  of  rhyming,  and  his  circamstances  com- 
pelled him  to  make  more  use  of  this  facility  than  is  consistent  with 
real  poetry.  He  wrote,  and  the  cruel  necessity  of  writing  much 
robbed  him  of  the  time  which  he  had  better  devoted  to  his  favourite 
study — physics.  He  left  the  University  and  went  to  Berlin,  where 
there  happened  to  him  with  regard  to  his  learning  what  happens  to 
almost  e^ery  one  who  is  compelled  to  consume  what  he  has  acquired 
without  adding  to  it.  After  a  while  he  was  deemed  fit  for  a  position 
of  which  it  was  said  that  a  man  could  only  take  it  in  desperation. 
Then  he  must  and  should  travel.  He  did  so,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
strangers ;  and  what  follows  the  assistance  of  strangers  ?  He  died, 
and  the  end  of  his  career  was  not  the  most  bitter  portion  of  it." 

At  this  time,  however,  he  was  engaged  with  Lessing  in  writing 
for  the  Leipzic  theatre.  Lessing  had  just  completed  his  first  play, 
"  The  Young  Philosopher."  It  has  long  since  vanished  from  the 
stage ;  but  is  amusing,  and  can  still  be  read  with  pleasure.  The 
news  of  this  production  was  received  with  horror  at  Camenz. 
Lessing  brought  to  the  University  from  that  town  an  exhibi- 
tion, not  large,  but  one  which  was  absolutely  indispensable  to  him. 
His  father  now  wrote  him  a  severe  letter,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
his  "disgraceful  association  with  actors  and  atheists,"  poor 
MyliuR  being  undoubtedly  in  his  mind.  He  said^  too,  that  the 
authorities  of  Camenz  would  assuredly  deprive  him  of  his  ex- 
hibition if  they  knew  of  his  conduct,  since  it  was  only  given  to 
those  who  diligently  strove  after  godliness  and  good  learning. 
But^  ''The  Young  Philosopher"  was  already  announced  upon 
the  walls  of  Leipzic ;  and  Lessing  felt  that  events  must  take 
their  coursa  However  touching  this  misunderstanding  between 
the  son  and  his  parents  may  seem  to  us,  it  had  its  comic  aspect 
too.     Stahr  and  Danzel  relate  the  following  incident     Sino& 
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the  mother's  heart  still  beat  for  her  prodigal  son  who  was  feeding 
upon  husks  with  the  swine  of  the  University,  she  sent  him 
at  Christmas  the  Liebesgdbe  or  home-made  cake,  which  should 
perhaps  recall  him  by  means  of  its  associations  to  virtuous  way& 
It  is  sad  to  record  the  fact,  that  when  this  Liebesgahe  arrived,  he 
was  celebrating  the  success  of  his  play  with  Mylius  and  a  few  of 
his  theatrical  friends  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  To  this  unholy  sym- 
posium the  cake  was  a  welcome  addition,  and  the  bearer  unfor- 
tunately took  back  the  news  of  how  and  by  whom  it  was  con- 
sumed. Madame  Lessing  was  overwhelmed  with  grief;  she 
wept  bitterly ;  her  eldest  son  was  now  indeed  lost  In  this  view 
the  father  concurred ;  desperate  measures  must  be  taken  to  re- 
call their  son ;  for  once  the  end  should  justify  the  means.  And 
so  the  stern  pastor  wrote  a  letter,  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
must  have  afterwards  weighed  heavily  upon  his  conscience :  "  On 
receipt  of  this^  start  at  once  ;  your  mother  is  dying,  and  wishes 
to  speak  to  you  before  her  death.'*  Lessing  returned  in  all  haste 
home,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and 
found  his  mother  anxious  only  about  his  cold  and  unpleasant 
journey. 

He  did  not,  however,  return  at  once  to  the  University ;  and 
when  he  did  return,  it  was  to  find  himself  in  serious  difficultiea 
Pecuniary  troubles  had  come  upon  the  theatre,  and  he  was  in- 
volved in  the  ruin.  He  determined  then  at  once  to  renounce  a 
University  career,  since  his  exhibition  was  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  creditors^  and  to  betake  himself  to  the  great  Prussian 
capital,  Berlin.  Shortly  after  leaving  Leipzic,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  telling  her  what  he  had  learnt  in  that  city. 

*'I  learnt,"  he  says,  "to  see  that  books  might  make  me  learned, 
but  could  not  make  me  a  man.  I  went  from  my  study  to  the  com- 
pany of  my  equals.  Good  heavens  !  what  a  dissimilarity  did  I  per- 
ceive between  them  and  myself.  A  clownish  shyness,  a  hoorish  and 
unformed  person,  a  complete  ignorance  of  manners  and  customs,  a 
surly  demeanour,  at  which  every  one  had  a  right  to  feel  offended — 
these  were  the  good  qualities  which,  by  my  own  judgment,  belonged 
to  me.  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  shame  which  I  had  never  experienced 
before.  And  the  result  of  this  was  a  firm  resolve  to  improve  myself, 
cost  what  it  might.  Yon  yourself  know  how  I  beg^n.  I  learnt  to 
dance,  to  fence,  to  vault.  I  wished  in  this  letter  to  avow  my  faults 
candidly ;  I  may  now  speak  of  my  improvement.  In  these  exercises  I 
made  such  progress  that  even  those  who  at  first  denied  me  any  merit 
in  them  were  in  a  measure  astonished.  This  good  beginning  gave 
me  great  encouragement.  My  person  had  become  somewhat  more 
elegant,  and  I  sought  society  in  order  to  learn  now  also  how  to  live." 

And  this,  he  says,  he  found  in  the  comedies,  which  taught  him  to 
distinguish  between  a  constrained  and  natural  manner. 
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His  position  at  Berlin  was  at  first  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
His  family  were  opposed  to  his  residence  in  that  city — the  home 
of  free-thinkers  and  the  arch-atheist  Mylius.  Unfortunately 
for  Lessing,  they  showed  their  opposition  by  refusing  him  assis- 
tance, and  his  immediate  wants  were  supplied  by  Mylius,  who 
was  almost  as  poor  as  himself.  Bitter  letters  from  home  added 
to  his  misery ;  his  own  replies  were  gentle  though  firm. 

"  The  Christian  religion,"  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "  is  not  a  thing 
that  one  can  accept  upon  the  word  and  honour  of  a  parent.  Time 
must  teach  us  whether  he  is  a  better  Christian  who  knows  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  goes  to  church,  and  conforms  to  custom ;  or  he  who  has 
once  wisely  doubted,  and  by  the  path  of  inquiry  attained  conviction, 
or  at  least  striven  to  attain  it." 

And  it  is  touchingly  characteristic  that  he  adds  a  note  in  Latin, 
imploring  his  father  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  bis  mother's  hatred  of  Mylius. 

Things  brightened  shortly.  Literary  work  came  in  his  way, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  support  himself.  His  name  began  to  be 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  his  articles  in  the 
Berlin  Journal  attracted  attention  for  their  clear  critical  vigour 
and  extraordinary  independence  of  literary  judgment.  At  no 
time  perhaps  was  it  more  difficult  to  form  and  express  original 
views  in  Germany.  The  two  great  parties  of  Bodmer  and 
Oottsched  had  enrolled  all  the  lettered  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  no  third  position  was  believed  to  exist  But  Lessing  found 
a  third  position,  and  joined  neither  party.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  open  again  the  controversy  between  Gottsched  and  Bodmer ; 
it  is  interesting  to  find  the  youth  of  twenty-two  becoming  a 
terror  to  the  great  Leipzic  professor,  who  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  half  the  literary  world.  This  boy  living  in  a  garret,  and 
who  dined,  as  he  tells  us,  nobly  upon  twopence,  ventured  to  re- 
view a  book  of  the  professor  whose  lectures  he  had  recently 
attended.  "  This  volume  of  poems,"  he  says,  "  is  so  chastely  got 
up  externally  that  it  will,  we  think,  be  placed  as  an  ornament 
upon  many  bookshelves,  and  will,  we  hope,  remain  upon  them.'' 
Farther,  '*  These  poems  cost  six  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  six 
shillings  pay  for  their  absurdities,  the  sixpence  will  cover  what 
is  good."  This  was  not  enough.  Gottsched  had  published  a 
volume  of  criticism  in  which  Klopstock  was  hardly  dealt  with. 
His  late  pupil  steps  on  the  other  side.  Gottsched,  he  says,  was 
sufficiently  punished  in  belonging  to  the  number  of  those  who 
were  not  able  to  appreciate  a  great  poet.  He  regretted  to  find 
amongst  the  inappreciative  a  man  who  enjoyed  a  certain  repute 
amongst  that  class  of  people  who  unfortunately  must  ever  be  the 
roost  numerous. 
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Bat  he  did  not  join  in  the  blind  enthusiasm  for  Klop- 
stock  which  pervaded  Bodmer  s  party,  and  for  the  imitators  of 
the  poet  he  had  neither  mercy  nor  quarter. 

*^  When  a  lofty  spirit,  full  of  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  forces 
his  way  hy  a  new  entrance  into  the  temple  of  Taste,  there  are  always 
a  hundred  servile  spirits  at  his  skirts  who  hope  to  steal  in  by  his  en- 
trance. In  vain.  With  the  same  strength  with  which  he  burst  the 
portal,  he  hurls  it  back  behind  him.  His  bewildered  train  see  them- 
selves shut  out,  and  suddenly  the  vision  of  immortality  vanishes  amid 
mocking  laughter." 

And  there  is  nothing  more  astounding  than  the  clearness  with 
which  this  young  man  is  able  to  see,  and  to  make  others  see. 
The  delicate  critical  touch  which  produced  the  Laokoon  is  at 
work  in  Berlin.  In  a  review  of  a  work  by  Diderot,  the  follow- 
ing words  are  characteristic. 

"  A  short-sighted  dogmatist,  who  avoids  nothing  so  carefully  as  a 
doubt  of  the  memorial  maxims  that  make  his  system,  will  gather  a 
host  of  errors  from  this  work.  Our  author  is  one  of  those  philosophers 
who  give  themselves  more  trouble  to  raise  clouds  than  to  scatter  them. 
Wherever  the  fatal  glance  of  their  eyes  falls«  the  pillars  of  the  firmest 
truths  totter,  and  that  which  we  have  seemed  .to  see  quite  clearly 
nearly  loses  itself  in  the  dim  uncertain  distance  ;  instead  of  leading  us 
by  twilit  colonnades  to  the  luminous  throne  of  truth,  they  lead  us  by 
the  ways  of  fancied  splendour  to  the  dusky  throne  of  falsehood. 
Suppose  then  such  philosophers  dare  to  attack  opinions  that  are  sacred. 
The  danger  is  small.  The  injury  which  their  di^ms,  or  realities — the 
thing  is  one  with  them — inflict  upon  society,  is  as  small  as  that  is 
great  which  they  inflict  who  would  bring  the  consciences  of  all  under 
the  yoke  of  their  own." 

Nor  is  it  surprising  that  we  find  him  in  opposition  to  Rousseau. 
He  could  not,  as  Roufsseau  did,  attribute  to  art  or  refinement  the 
decadence  of  any  nation.  He  showed  that  Rousseau's  historical 
knowledge  was  defective  and  his  deductions  faulty.  States,  he 
maintained,  have  their  period  of  growth  and  decline  independently 
of  the  arts  they  cultivate,  and  must  sink  when  they  have  reached 
their  zenith.  But  he  recognised  Rousseau's  sincerity  and 
originality  of  thought.  With  Voltaire,  who  resided  at  Berlin  at 
this  time,  he  was  brought  into  personal  and  unpleasant  contact 
Their  quarrel  was  not  important,  but  it  affords  an  explanation  of 
passages  in  Lessing's  after-life,  and  accounts  for  the  colouring  of 
some  of  his  later  criticism. 

His  life  at  Berlin  was  interrupted  by  a  year's  study  at  Witten- 
berg. The  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  classical  authors  at 
this  place  were  well  used,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had 
occasion  to  try  the  sharpness  of  bis  critical  sword.  It  was  the  era 
of  extravagant  adulation,  and  a  certain  pastor  named  Lange,  near 
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Halle,  who  had  long  written  verses,  flaunted  the  name  of  the 
''  Oerman  Horace"  before  an  admiring  circle.  Fired  with  the 
desire  of  making  his  title  an  eternal  possessioD,  he  translated — 
wretchedly  as  it  fell  out — ^his  Latin  namesake  into  Qerman  verse. 
Some  of  his  miserable  blunders  Lessing  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  pastor.  The  latter  replied  in 
abusive  terms,  and  did  not  scruple  to  attack  the  character  of  his 
youthful  oiitia  Lessing's  reply  showed  him  to  be  a  consummate 
and  dangerous  controversialist,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the  literary 
pretensions  of  his  opponent.  It  is,  as  Michaelis  said,  full  of 
teaming  and  withering  irony.  Of  this  an  amusing  trait  exhibits 
itself  in  the  fact  that  it  is  divided  into  heads  like  a  sennon,  with 
which  species  of  literature  at  leasts  we  may  suppose  the  pastor  to 
have  been  familiar.  This  was  Lcfising's  first  critical  work  in  the 
classical  sphere,  and  its  success  was  complete. 

The  next  three  years  were  spent  at  Berlin.  The  relationship 
between  himself  and  his  family  was  now  pleasanter.  The  old 
pastor  could  not  fail  to  be  proud  of  the  son  whom  University 
professors  spoke  of  with  respect,  and  partly  too  with  fear,  and 
the  best  literary  society  was  open  to  the  young  man.  He  himself 
might  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  literary  party,  had  he  not  been 
utterly  averse  from  everything  that  partook  of  the  narrowness  of 
a  clique  or  sect  His  industry  and  intellectual'  activity  were 
immense.  Translations,  essays,  and  history  held  him  constantly 
employed,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  not  only  of  support- 
ing himself,  but  of  assisting  the  family  at  Camenz.  Amongst  his 
intimate  friends  at  this  time  were  Nicolai  and  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
whose  grandson  the  musician  has  made  the  name  famous. 
Mendelsisohn  came  to  Berlin  from  Dessau,  ignorant  of  the  German 
language,  but  he  acquired  it  with  great  rapidity,  as  he  did  also 
the  Latin  and  English.  Two  hours  each  day  Lessing  and 
Mendelssohn  discussed  together  literary  and  philosophical  subjects^ 
and  English  literature  was  their  favourite  theme.  This  friend- 
ship was  the  origin  of  Lessing's  drama^ "  The  Jewa"  Their  English 
studies  resulted  in  the  production  of  his  greatest  work  during 
this  period,  the  drama  *'  Miss  Sara  Sampson,''  a  play  directly 
connected  with  the  English  middle-class  tragedy.  As  this  was  an 
epoch-making  drama  for  the  German  stage,  it  will  perhaps  be 
well  to  speak  of  it  a  little  more  in  detail. 

When  Lessing  wrote  this  play  the  German  drama,  like  all 
German  poetry,  was  spell-bound  under  French  influence.  It  was 
the  poetry  of  the  renaissance,  polished  indeed  under  Gottsched's 
hana,  but  dead.  No  life  stirred  in  it ;  it  was  joined  by  no  kindred 
spirit  to  the  people  whose  voice  it  professed  to  be.  It  was 
formal,  polite,  and  alien.  The  vivifying  breath  came  from 
England.  It  came,  as  Danzel  says,  ''like  a  breeze  of  fresh  sea-air 
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that  blows  through  the  close  streets  of  a  thickly  populated  city, 
and  brought  with  it  release  from  the  ossification  of  forms  and 
conventionalism,  and  liberty  once  more."  This  ossification  had 
long  held  the  drama  in  its  bony  grip.  No  law  was  more  firmly 
established  than  that  which  declared  that  the  heroes  of  a  play 
should  be  kings,  princes^  or  nobles,  and  that  the  time  of  actioD, 
like  the  actors  themselves^  should  be  far  removed  from  the  vulgar 
present.  A  subsidiary  law  demanded  that  these  stately  persons 
should  express  themselves  in  exacting  monotonous  verse.  In 
England  the  French  theory  of  dramatic  writing  never  found 
favour,  and  George  Lillo's  drama,  "  The  London  Merchant^'"  may 
perhaps  have  given  Lessing  the  idea  of  a  drama  in  which  these 
laws  no  longer  held.  But  Richardson's  novel  **  Clarissa,"  defined 
more  definitely  the  field  of  action  and  sympathy.  This  was 
ordinary  life,  and  the  play  of  the  passions  amongst  individuals 
who  owed  nothing  to  rank  and  station.  It  was  Lessing's  theory 
that  when  we  sympathize  with  kings  we  sympathize  with  them  as 
men,  not  as  kings.  At  any  rate  this  drama,  "  Miss  Sara  Samp- 
son," occupied  new  ground.  It  is  written  in  prose ;  the  motive 
does  not  depend  upon  position  or  dignity,  but  upon  hunoian  nature. 
It  is  by  no  means  free  from  fault,  and  is  now  seldom  or  never 
acted,  yet  when  it  was  first  represented  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  the  audience,  we  are  told,  sat  for  four  hours  like  statues, 
and  then  burst  into  tears.  And  how  far  this  artistic  revolution 
against  the  shadowy  kings  and  princes  of  the  stage  was  a  factor 
in  the  revolution  against  the  actual  royalty  of  the  later  times, 
who  can  say  ? 

Lessing  had  long  desired  to  travel,  and  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity now  seemed  to  present  itself.  A  wealthy  young  man  of 
Leipzic  engaged  him  as  a  travelling  companion  for  a  tour  of  four 
years.  Some  part  of  the  design  was  accomplished,  and  together 
they  travelled  through  North  Germany ;  but  the  project  was 

S'ven  up  the  same  year,  and  in  1757  Lessing  returned  to  Berlin, 
is  position  was  now  again  one  of  difficulty,  for  his  companion 
declined  to  pay  him  any  portion  of  the  sum  he  had  agreed  upon, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  lawsuit  lasting  seven  years  that  he 
obtained  the  money.  Meanwhile,  he  had  as  of  old  to  maintain 
himself  by  writing,  but  none  of  his  great  works  were  produced 
at  this  time.  But  at  this  time  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  his 
noblest  characteristics — his  cosmopolitanism.  We  have  already 
seen  that  as  a  boy  he  could  sympathize  with  Prussia.  That 
narrow  patriotism  which  belongs  to  geographical  boundaries  was 
no  virtue  of  his.  The  great  men  of  all  lands  are  more  closely 
akin  than  the  great  and  little  of  any  one  land.  Lessing  saw 
that  Prussia  represented  then  the  spirit  of  progress  and  German 
unity.     In  Saxony  he  longed  for  the  Prussian  capital,  where  it 
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would  not  be  necessary  **  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  his  friends 
that  for  a'  that  and  a'  that,  King  Frederick  was  still  a  great  king." 
His  chief  friends  were  strong  in  their  Prussian  sympathies, 
Mendelssohn,  Nicolai,  Oleim,  and  Kleist.  The  cause  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom  was  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  of  light  and 
liberty,  of  opposition  to  Austrian  Jesuitry  and  Russian  barbarism. 
And  Kleist,  his  dear  Kleist,  was  a  Prussian  hero  and  poet.  But 
neither  Kleist  nor  Qleim,  as  we  shall  see,  could  make  him  false 
to  the  higher  nationality.  His  patriotism  was  not  martial  as 
theirs  was.  Yet  Kleist  must  have  been  a  noble  character. 
Strong  and  gentle  and  brave,  he  did  not  forget  the  Muses  upon  the 
battlefield,  nor  his  duty  at  the  shrine  of  the  Muses.  And  when 
he  fell — it  was  at  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf — Lessing  was  well- 
nigh  broken-hearted.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  the  news. 
But  it  was  true. 

'^  He  is  dead,"  he  wrote  to  Gleim ;  "  we  have  had  him.  He  died  at 
the  house  of  Professor  Nicolai.  He  was  firm  and  cheerful  amidst  the 
greatest  suffering.  He  much  desired  to  see  his  friends.  0  had  it  been 
possible !  My  grief  at  this  event  is  a  wild  one.  I  do  not  desire  that 
the  bullets  should  go  another  way  because  a  good  man  stands  before 

them  ;  but  that  the  good  man see,  my  anguish  almost  leads  me  to 

be  angry  with  the  man  himself.  He  had  already  received  three,  nay, 
four  wounds  ;  why  did  he  not  go  P  Generals  with  fewer  and  lighter 
wounds  have  withdrawn  without  disgrace.  He  wished  to  die.  For- 
give me  for  speaking  thus.  He  would  not  have  died  of  the  last  wound, 
they  say,  if  it  had  not  been  neglected,  and  it  was  neglected.  Neglected ! 
I  know  not  against  whom  to  rave.  Wretches !  that  neglected  him. 
Professor  Nicolai  made  a  funeral  oration  over  him,  and  some  one, 
heaven  knows  who,  has  written  an  elegy.  They  could  not  have  lost 
much  in  Kleist,  if  they  bad  heart  to  do  that.  The  Professor  wishes  to 
print  his  oration.  I  am  sure  Kleist  would  sooner  have  taken  another 
wound  with  him  to  the  grave  than  have  such  stuff  gabbled  after  him. 
Has  the  Professor  a  heart?  He  wants  verses  from  me,  too,  and 
Bammler,  to  be  printed  with  his  oration.     If  he  requests  verses  from 

you,  and  you  grant  his  request my  dear  Gleim,  you  must  not  do 

so,  you  wUl  not  do  so." 

But  sad  and  irreparable  as  was  the  loss  Lessing  suffered,  he 
continued  his  career  with  undiminished  usefulness.  Wherever 
the  clear  light  of  his  criticism  fell,  the  beetles  and  centipedes  of 
error  squirmed  and  crawled  away.  His  "  Letters  upon  Literature" 
were  naturally  not  equally  agreeable  to  all.  In  these  he  exposed 
the  condition  of  German  literature,  the  contemptible  vanity  of 
Duscfa,  now  long  forgotten,  the  negligent  plagiarism  of  Wieland, 
and  the  copybook  morality  into  which  Klopstock's  school  had 
fallen.  And  in  all  this  his  style  is  beautiful  with  that  *  eternal 
youth '  for  which  Danzel  justly  renowns  it,  and  which  makes  the 
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Letters  a  work  of  interest  when  the  purpose  they  served  has 
almost  passed  from  mind. 

Until  his  thirtieth  year  Lessing  remained  at  Berlin.  To  this 
period  belong  his  fables  and  the  tragedy  of  Philotas.  Hia  life 
was  bright  and  Joyous,  though  he  livcMi  as  he  says  "  like  a  spanow 
upon  the  tiles. '  But  his  friends  began  to  feel  that  his  ways 
were  not  as  their  ways ;  nor  his  patriotism  as  theirs.  Gleim  read 
with  horror  a  letter  in  which  Losing  confessed  that  the  praise  of 
being  a  zealous  patriot  was  not  according  to  his  mind  the 
highest  which  he  could  desire ;  "  a  praise  at  least "  he  explains 
"  which  should  make  me  forget  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  worid.' 
Not  only  his  want  of  military  patriotism,  but  his  dislike  to  party 
spirit  in  literature  vexed  his  friends.  Gleim  was  aggnefved 
because  Lessing  could  not  accept  his  theory  of  the  Fable,  Bamm- 
ler  because  he  had  not  spared  Batteux,  to  whose  works  he  had 
given  a  German  dress.  He  was  angry  that  Lessing  did  not 
remember  that  a  friend — ^himself  to  wit — had  transited  Bat- 
teux.  Writing  to  Gleim  he  says  :  '^  I  know  that  Herr  Lessing 
will  utter  his  own  opinions,  and  make  room  for  himself  by  putting 
others  down.  He  can  not  be  in  his  writings  the  same  gentle, 
yielding,  agreeable  companion  that  he  is  in  life.''  And  so  with 
many  a  sigh  over  this  evil  side  of  Lessing's  character,  he  urges 
Gleim  to  remember  his  good  qualities.  Partly  this  increasing 
difference  between  himself  and  bis  friends,  and  partly  the  desire 
of  earning  money  to  procure  a  Ubraiy,  induced  Lessing  to  seek 
some  post  away  from  Berlin.  This  be  happily  found  at  onoa 
General  Tauentzien^  a  friend  of  Kleist's,  had  been  made  governor 
of  BresIaUy  as  a  reward  for  his  defence  of  the  place,  and  required 
an  assistant  or  secretary,  to  manage  the  operations  of  the  mint 
and  exchange.  He  offered  the  post  to  Lessing,  who  accepted  it ; 
and  in  1760  left  Berlin  and  his  sparrow-life. 

The  five  years  that  Lessing  spent  at  Breslau  are  important  in 
the  history  of  German  literature.  They  produced  the  Minna 
von  Barnhelm  and  the  Laokoon.  For  himself  they  were  free 
from  the  cares  that  gathered  round  his  later  life.  And  they 
were  not  wasted,  as  we  shall  see. 

General  Tauentzien,  Lessing's  chief,  was  an  old  soldier  of  the 
severe  type,  which  is  considered  Roman  in  its  defiant  simplicity. 
The  following  story  is  told  of  his  defence  of  Breslau.  He  was 
holding  the  place  against  vastly  superior  forces,  when  tiie 
Austrian  ofiScer  sent  to  demand  an  instant  surrender.  To  this 
demand  he  added  the  brutal  threat — ^that,  if  it  were  not  complied 
with,  even  the  unborn  child  should  perish.  Tauentzien  replied 
that  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  were  with  child,  and  swore  to 
hold  out  till  every  man  had  perished.  His  present  command 
was  the  reward  of  his  bravexy  upon  that  occasion.    Lessing's 
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relatioDB  with  him  were  always  pleasant,  and  years  after  he 
spoke  of  him  as  the  ''  noble  old  Tauentzien."  Klose,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Breslau  school,  one  of  Lessing's  friends  daring  this 
period,  sjves  us  the  following  account  of  Lessing's  ordinary  mode 
of  spending  the  day.  The  morning  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  involved  and  complicated  questions  of  exchange  which 
arose  from  the  political  condition  of  the  country.  Afterwards 
he  dined  with  Tauentzien.  The  afternoon  passed  in  attending 
bookshops  or  auctions^  or  in  listening  to  appeals  connected  with 
the  Mint  The  later  hours  were  devoted  to  study ;  and,  it  must 
be  confessed,  to  gambling.  From  the  fisusdnation  of  play  Lessing 
was  never  afterwards  free. 

Let  us  turn  to  his  works  during  this  period — ^they  have 
been  already  mentioned.  The  Minna  von  Barnhelm  is  the 
first  national  drama  of  Germany  —  there  are  those  who  say 
that  it  is  the  only  one ;  and  what  is  its  special  merit  ?  It  was 
the  first  work  in  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  united  Qermanv : 
it  is  neither  Saxon  nor  Prussian,  and  yet  it  is  linked  with  the 
events  of  the  time,  and  has  as  its  background  the  great  war. 
Against  this,  noble  figures  from  the  two  Qerman  nations  show 
themselves.  And  far  more  important  than  its  artistic  beauty, 
however  great  that  may  be,  was  its  national  influence.     Gk>ethe 


"  The  intense  hostility  which  raged  between  Saxon  and  Prussian 
during  the  war  could  not  at  once  cease  with  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities. Now  for  the  first  time  the  Saxon  felt  iu  all  their  pain  the 
wounds  which  the  overbearing  Prussian  had  inflicted.  The  political 
peace  did  not  immediately  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting 
feelings.  But  this  reconciliation  was  aided  and  foreshadowed  by 
Leesing^s  Minna." 

And  the  play  was  acted  with  equal  applause  in  Berlin  and 
Leipzic. 

But  Lessing  wearied  of  the  life  at  Breslau ;  its  confinement 
seemed  to  hinder  and  check  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
power,  and  in  1765  he  determined  to  resign  his  position.  And 
it  happened  that  at  this  time  there  fell  vacant  a  post  which 
would  have  been  entirely  to  his  mind — the  curatorship  of  the 
Boyal  Library  and  Archaeological  Museum  at  Berlin.  It  was  not 
one  of  great  emolument,  757.  a  year,  but  none  of  Frederick's 
preferments  were  good ;  yet  there  were  only  two  men  in  Europe 
at  that  time  whose  attainments  placed  them  out  of  the  range  of 
all  other  competitors,  Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  and  they  both 
sought  it.  It  was  offered  to  Winckelmann,  but  he  asked  for  a 
salary  of  3002.,  not  too  much  for  such  a  man,  one  would  think 
The  king   replied  with  an  offer  of  150Z.     This  Winckelmann 
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declined,  and  withdrew  from  the  candidature,  quoting  the  reply 
of  a  celebrated  singer  in  a  similar  case.  This  singer  was  required 
by  the  king  to  occupy  a  certain  post,  but  he  named  a  salary 
higher  than  the  economical  monarch  chose  to  pay.  ''Why," 
he  exclaimed,  "  that's  the  exact  sum  I  pay  my  generals/'  ''Bene," 
said  the  singer ;  "  faccia  cantare  il  suo  generale." 

But  upon  no  terms  would  the  king  appoint  Lessing.  This 
neglect  can  only  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  personal 
quarrel  of  the  German  critic  with  Voltaire,  fourteen  years  pre- 
viously. Tet  for  some  time  Lessing  entertained  the  hope,  which 
his  friends  did  their  utmost  to  realize,  that  he  would  receive  the 
appointment.  In  furtherance  of  his  views  he  now  brought  out 
the  Laokoon,  which  he  had  almost  entirely  written  at  Breslau. 
But  even  this  was  without  effect.  In  a  sketch  like  the  present 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  masterpiece  of 
Lessing's  critical  writing,  but  something  may  be  said  of  the 
influence  it  exercised  upon  the  history  of  sesthetics. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  Laokoon,  confusion  reigned  in 
the  frontiers  of  the  various  provinces  of  art  No  clearly  marked 
boundary  severed  the  different  districts,  and  the  sphere  of  action 
being  uncertain,  the  operation  of  art  was  in  each  case  of  neces- 
sity more  diffuse  and  weak  than  it  should  have  been.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  in  the  provinces  of  painting  and  poetry.  In 
Italy  Dolci*  had  maintained  the  identity  of  painting  and  poetry. 
He  illustrated  his  thesis  from  Ariosto's  picture  of  Alcina,  and 
assumed  that  Virgil  had  before  his  eyes  the  statue  group  of  the 
Laokoon.  For  the  misunderstanding  of  the  subject  in  England, 
Bacon  may  be  considered  as  somewhat  responsible,  inasmuch  as 
he  intimately  joined  poetry  and  painting  as  objects  of  the  third 
faculty  of  the  soul,  the  imaginative  or  poetic  faculty.  Addison  also 
fell  into  this  error,t  but  it  was  most  clearly  and  representatively 
set  forth  on  our  side  the  Channel  by  Joseph  Spence  in  the  Poly- 
metis.  This  book,  "intolerable  to  any  reader  of  taste,"  was 
killed  by  the  Laokoon.  Caylus,  a  French  nobleman,  who  died 
in  1765,  went  farther  than  Spence.  He  maintained  that  the  test 
of  the  merit  of  any  poetical  work  was  the  number  of  tableaux 
which  it  offered  to  the  painter.  "  Tableaux  tir^s  de  Tlliade,  de 
rOdyssee  d'Homfere,  et  de  I'En^ide  de  Virgile "  is  the  title  of 
his  work,  and  the  symbol  of  the  error  against  which  the  Laokoon 
is  directed.  For  if  his  theory  were  true,  Milton  would  be  the 
first  sufferer.  Indeed  Caylus  mockingly  says,  "  The  loss  of  sight 
is  the  point  in  which  he  most  closely  resembles  Homer."  To 
which  Lessing  replies  : — 


*  "  Dialogo  della  pittura,  intitolato  rAretino."    Firenze.  1735. 
f  Sec  *'  LaokooD,"  Chapter  vii.  towards  the  end. 
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"  It  is  true  Milton  can  fill  no  picture  galleries.  But  if  so  long  as 
I  retain  my  corporal  vision  the  sphere  of  my  inward  eye  must  be 
contracted  so  as  to  be  commensurate  with  it,  then  I  confess  that  to 
free  myself  from  this  limitation,  I  should  set  no  great  value  upon  the 
loss  of  the  former." 

And  indeed,  poetry  had  sufifered  from  the  prevailing  idea. 
Pope  was  a  painter  in  verse  rather  than  a  poet,  Thom- 
son actually  worked  by  Spence's  rules  and  found  imitators  in  the 
Swiss  school,  in  Bodmer,  Klopstock,  and  Lessing's  friend  Kleist. 
Of  the  latter,  Lessing  says :  "  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would 
have  given  his  poem  (Spring)  a  different  form.  Instead  of  a 
series  of  pictures  held  together  by  a  slight  thread  of  sentiment, 
he  would  have  made  it  a  development  of  sentiment,  with 
sparsely  interwoven  pictures"  The  greatest  aesthetic  of  the 
Swiss  school  was  Johann  Winckelmann,  and  he  was  not  free 
from  its  errors,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  following  words  of  his : 
"  It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  painting  should  have  as  wide 
boundaries  as  poetry,  and  that  consequently  it  is  possible  for  the 
painter  to  follow  the  poet,  as  the  musician  already  does."  In 
spite  of  the  many  beautiful  pictures  in  the  works  of  Pope, 
Thomson,  Klopstock,  and  others  which  it  has  given  us,  this 
theory  of  art  is  false.  Its  falsity  was  detected,  exhibited,  and 
condemned  by  the  Laokoon.  But  even  without  Lessing's  work, 
the  end  of  the  Swiss  school,  whatever  merits  individuals  such  as 
Bodmer  and  Klopstock  possessed,  was  an  irretrievable  lapse  into 
absurdity.  It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  at  last  this  school, 
following  the  principles  they  had  adopted  to  their  issue,  found 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  form  of  art,  not  in  the  epic  nor 
lyric  poem,  but  in — the  Fables  of  iEsop  !* 

In  1755,  Winckelmann  published  his  essay  on  the  ''  Imitation 
of  Greek  works  in  painting  and  sculpture.''  It  is  clear  now  why 
Lessing  chose  Winckelmann  as  his  opponent.  In  his  own  words 
upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  he  loved  to  "  bore  where  the  wood 
was  thickest ;'  and  in  Winckelmann's  comparison  of  the  Laokoon 
of  Virgil  with  the  group  of  the  sculptor  he  found,  as  in  a  beam 
of  wood,  those  knotted  and  engrained  errors  that  marred  all 
criticism  of  ancient  art.  And  the  book  itself  ?  It  is,  at  least 
in  England,  the  best  known  of  Lessing's  works,  but  how  little 
does  that  say  ?  Nevertheless,  the  principles  which  it  lays  down, 
have  become  the  property  of  universal  art  Painting  had  weighed 
down  poetry ;  the  Laokoon  restored  the  equilibrium.  Let  us  see 
what  was  the  actual  gain  in  knowledge  that  accrued  to  Europe 


•  See  Goethe,  "Aus  meinem  Leben,"  vol.  xxv.  pp.  77-79,  quoted  by 
Guhrauer :— "  Uad  nach  vieler  Ueberle^ung  ward  endlich  dieser  grosse 
Yorraog  mit  hoohster  Ueberzeugung  der  ^sopisclien  Fabel  zugeachriel^n." 
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by  tbe  publication  of  this  work.    Thrown  into  axioms  it  will 
take  the  following  shape : — 

1.  The  presentation  of  beauty  was  the  highest  principle  of 
sculpture  and  painting  among  the  ancienta 

2.  The  province  of  sculpture  and  painting  is  sharply  and 
definitely  marked,  must  submit  to  its  own  laws,  and  is  outside 
the  provmce  of  poetry. 

8.  The  province  of  poetry  is  the  action  of  the  soul,  and  em- 
braces both  the  sensible  and  spiritual  world. 

4.  PoetiT  is  the  highest  art 

It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  these  axioms  which  seem  trite 
and  commonplace  now,  were  both  new  and  startling  when  the 
Laokoon  first  appeared.  Tet  they  won  immediate  acceptance. 
The  influence  of  the  book  was  great.  The  younger  poets  of 
Germany  forswore  the  dreamy  dulness  which  had  hitherto 
characterissed  their  poetry, and  burst  into  the  "Sturm-und-Drang" 
period,  of  which  ''  action  "  wild  and  tumultuous  was  the  cha- 
racteristic, and  whose  representatives  Schiller  and  Goethe  after- 
wards became.  And  the  older  poets  too  felt  the  prevailing  in- 
fluence. Wieland  forsook  descriptive  poetry.  Herder  accepted 
the  new  theories  with  enthusiasm.  Says  Eant,  writing  to  a  friend 
this  year :  "  The  praise  you  give  me  in  putting  me  on  a  level 
with  Lessing  makes  me  uneasy,  for,  in  &ct,  I  possess  no  merit 
worthy  of  it,  and  I  seem  to  see  a  mocking  spirit  by  my  side,  who 
measures  my  pretensions,  and  finds  in  them  opportunity  finr 
spiteful  accusations." 

And  how  did  Winckelroann  receive  it  ?  Lessing's  friends  had 
expected  to  find  in  it  sharp  and  bitter  criticism  upon  the  great 
writer  in  Bome ;  but  it  contained  a  respectful  recognition  of  his 
services,  without  a  tinge  of  malice  or  personal  jealousy.  When 
Winckelmann  first  heiu^  of  the  book  he  was  indignant  that  "a 
poetaster  should  have  dared  to  meddle  with  the  things  of  honour- 
able  antiquity,  and  that  noble  art  which  must  ever  remain  a 
secret  to  him."  But  when  he  had  read  the  book  his  opinion 
changed;  he  expressed  for  Lessing  the  warmest  respect^  and 
desired  personally  to  see  him.  Alas  I  the  wish  was  never  ac- 
complished, for  Winckelmann  shortly  afterwards  died  at  Boma 
In  its  style  the  Laokoon  remains  a  model  from  which  the 
Germans  have  much  to  learn.  The  clearness  and  perspicoity 
of  the  diction  was  like  nothing  that  had  then  appeared  in 
German.  The  sentences  were  compact,  balanced,  and  incisive. 
And  with  these  characteristics  there  is  united  a  freshness  and 
freedom  that  brings  the  reader  by  byeways  of  fertile  digression 
unwearied  to  the  close.  Yet  for  some  time  after  the  publication  of 
the  Laokoon,  Lessing  was  without  income  and  without  occapatioa 
He  stood,  as  he  says, ''  idle  in  the  market-place,  and  no  man 
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would  hire  him.''  In  November  of  this  year  1766,  he  was  hired 
by  Lowen,  the  foander  and  manager  of  the  Hamburgh  theatre. 
His  salary  was  to  be  1 20Z. ;  and  he  was  to  act  as  poet,  critic, 
and  prologue-writer  to  the  theatre.  Let  us  not  forget  Lowen, 
for  to  him  Glermany  owes  the  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie.  But 
Lessing  was  compelled  to  part  with  his  library  to  find  the  means 
of  settling  in  Hamburgh.  Notwithstanding,  he  looked  upon  the 
appointment  as  a  profitable  one.  "I  have  made,"  he  said,  '^with 
the  managers  of  the  theatre  an  agreement  which  promises  me  for 
some  years  a  peaceful  and  pleasant  Ufa  When  I  concluded  my 
engagement  with  them  the  words  of  Juvenal  occurred  to  me — 

*  Qaod  non  dant  proceres  dabit  histrio.* " 

But  in  this  anticipation,  as  in  so  many  others,  Lessing  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  His  life  in  Hamburgh  was  at- 
tended with  incidents  neither  peaceful  nor  pleasant  The  attempt 
to  establish  in  Hamburgh  a  theatre  which  should  be  at  once 
the  home  of  the  national  drama  and  an  aid  to  the  furtherance 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  was  not  successful.  The  rich 
merchants,  for  whose  support  the  projectors  had  hoped,  soon 
ceased  to  be  interested  in  a  stage  that  made  calls  upon  the  in- 
tellect, and  the  manager,  yielding  to  the  public  taste,  was  com- 
pelled to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  vulgar  patrons.  Thus 
Lessing  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  stage  occupied  by  a 
mountebank  the  same  evening  that  his  Minna  had  been  repre« 
sented.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  the  company  left  for  Hanover. 
Lessing  remained  at  Hamburgh  and  worked  at  the  ''  Drama- 
turgic.'' This,  one  of  his  most  considerable  works,  was  intended 
to  accompany,  in  a  series  of  critical  articles,  the  representations 
that  were  given  in  the  theatre.  The  actual  appearance  of  the 
papers  was  in  a  difierent  way.  From  April  to  July,  1767,  they 
were  issued  regularly.  The  remainder  came  at  intervals,  and  it 
was  only  in  1769  that  the  whole  was  completed. 

Lessing  had  still  a  hard  battle  to  fight  against  the  French 
influence,  but  he  fought  bravely  and  unsparingly,  perhaps  not 
without  a  touch  of  bitterness. 

"We  are  ever,"  he  said,  "the  sworn  imitators  of  everything  foreign, 
and  especially  are  we  hamble  admirers  of  the  never  sufficiently  admired 
French.  Everything  that  comes  to  us  from  over  the  Rhine  is  fair  and 
charming  and  beautiful  and  divine :  we  rather  doubt  our  senses  than 
doubt  this :  rather  would  we  persuade  ourselves  that  roughness  was 
freedom  ;  license,  elegance ;  grimace,  expression ;  a  jingle  of  rhymes, 
poetry,  and  shrieking,  music,  than  entertain  the  slightest  misgiving 
as  to  the  superiority  which  that  amiable  people,  that  first  people  in  the 
world  (as  they  modestly  term  themselves),  have  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  in  everything  which  is  becoming  and  beautiful  and  noble." 
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This  be  it  remembered  was  written  more  than  a  handred  years 
ago.  But  his  bitterness  is  more  bitter  against  Voltaire.  In 
summing  up  his  criticism  of  that  writer,  he  says,  that  there  is 
always  something  to  be  learnt  from  Voltaire's  leBLSt  remark,  if 
not  that  which  he  says,  at  least  that  which  he  ought  to  have  said. 
*'  Primus  sapieniicB  gradvs  eat  falsa  irUMigere^  and  I  know 
no  author  by  whom  a  man  can  so  well  test  the  fact  whether  he 
has  reached  this  first  step  or  not,  as  by  M.  Voltaire.  But  I  know 
no  one  who  can  give  him  less  help  to  mount  the  second,  seeuiV' 
dus  vera  cognoscere"  Some  one  had  said  that  Love  himself 
had  dictated  Voltaire's  "  Zaire." 

**  I  know,"  says  Lessing,  "  only  one  tragedy  in  whose  compositioa 
Love  has  aided,  and  that  is  the  '  Borneo  and  Juliet'  of  Shakespeare. 
I  confess  that  Voltaire  allows  his  enamoured  Zaire  to  express  her 
sentiments  with  elegance  and  propriety,  but  what  is  this  expression 
compared  with  that  vivid  picture  of  ail  the  minute  concealed  devices 
by  which  Love  steals  into  our  souls,  of  all  the  unperceived  successes 
which  he  wins  there,  of  all  the  mastery  with  which  he  subdues  every 
other  passion  until  he  becomes  the  only  lord  of  all  desire  and  dislike. 
Voltaire  understands  perfectly,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  Love's 
chancery  style,  I  mean  the  language — the  tone  which  Love  uses  when 
he  wishes  to  express  himself  with  caution  and  moderation ;  when  he 
wishes  to  say  nothing  that  will  make  him  responsible  in  the  eyes  of 
demure  prudery,  or  the  law.  But  the  best  lawyer  does  not  sdways 
know  the  roost  of  state  secrets.  Or  if  Voltaire  really  has  that  piercing 
insight  into  love's  reality  which  Shakespeare  has,  in  this  poem  at  least 
he  has  not  shown  it,  and  the  poem  is  inferior  to  its  author." 

Whatever  oSence  his  criticism  of  French  writers  may  have 

S'ven,  it  was  not  less  than  the  offence  which  his  opinion  upon 
erman  authors  caused.  His  friends  again  complained  that  he 
did  not  often  enough  remember  that  they  were  his  friends. 
Writers  whose  names  Englishmen  have  scarcely  heard  held  the 
stage  then,  and  expected  Lessing  to  support  their  pretensions. 
Poor  Weisse,  the  best  of  them,  wrote  a  ludicrously  plaintive 
letter  to  a  friend  on  the  subject. 

'*  I  remember  with  horror  that  I  have  polished  off  five  volumes  of 
tragedies  and  comedies.  Had  Lessing  raised  his  lash  at  my  first 
attempt,  I  should  never  have  had  another  line  printed ;  and  even 
now,  since  he  tears  down  everything,  I  have  scarcely  heart  to  write 
again." 

And  in  fact  Weisse  never  did  ''polish  off''  any  more  tragedies, 
but  betook  himself  to  the  congenial  occupation  of  writing  diil- 
dren's  stories. 

But  it  is  neither  in  personal  nor  individual  criticism  that  the 
merit  of  the  *'  Dramaturgic"  consists,  but  in  the  rescue  of  Aristotle's 
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definition  of  tragedy  from  radical  misunderstanding,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  manifold  errors.  Here,  of  course,  this  can 
only  be  alluded  to.  Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy  amounts  to 
this:  that  tragedy  is  the  imitative  representation  of  dignified 
action,  which  purifies  the  passions  through  compassion  and  fear. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  misconception  of  Aristotle's  meaning 
that  it  was  held  by  the  French  school,  who  relied  upon  Aristotle 
as  their  champion,  that  tho  ^'  fear"  of  the  definition  meant  the 
fear  which  the  hero  experienced.  Their  tragedians  in  the  desire 
to  be  eflfective  substituted  "  horror "  for  "  fear,"  and  Crebillon 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  ^'  the  horrible"  as  a  name  of  honour. 
Lessing  showed  that  Aristotle  referred  to  the  fear  which  the 
spectators  must  have  of  a  fate  befalling  themselves  like  the 
scenic  catastrophe  which  they  saw  before  them.  Further,  that 
the  passions  purified  are  the  passions  of  compassion  and  fear 
awakened  by  the  spectacle  of  undeserved  suffering. 

The  high  ideal  of  tragic  art  which  caused  Lessing  to  withhold 
praise  from  his  friends,  made  even  his  own  efforts  appear  to  him 
unworthy  and  imperfect.  It  is  with  this  feeling  of  supreme 
modesty  that  he  writes  in  the  last  paper  of  the  Dramaturgic  : — 

"  I  am  neither  actor  nor  poet.  The  world  has  often  done  me  the 
honour  to  recognise  me  as  the  latter.  In  truth,  because  it  does  not  know 
me.  From  the  few  dramatic  efforts  which  I  have  ventured  to  make, 
it  should  not  draw  such  liheral  conclusions.  Not  every  one  who  takes 
the  hrush  in  hand  and  dauhs  canvas  is  a  painter.  The  oldest  of  my 
efforts  belong  to  the  years  when  people  readily  accept  mirth  and  light- 
heartedness  lor  genius  ;  what  is  tolerable  in  my  latter,  is  owing,  I  am 
conscious,  solely  and  alone  to  the  critical  faculty.  It  is  not  in  me — 
that  living  fountain  which  rises  by  its  own  strength,  which  by  its  own 
strength  springs  aloft  in  jets  so  full,  so  pure,  so  fresh :  from  me,  all 
conies  by  pipe  and  pressure.  I  should  be  utterly  poor,  and  cold,  and 
dark,  if  I  had  not  in  a  certain  measure  learnt  modestly  to  borrow  the 
treasures  of  others ;  to  warm  myself  at  another's  fire,  and  with  the 
glasses  of  art  to  assist  my  vision.  I  am,  therefore,  always  ashamed  or 
grieved  when  I  hear  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  critical 
faculty.  It  is  said  to  crush  genius,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had 
received  in  it  something  that  was  very  akin  to  genius.  I  am  a  lame 
man,  and  no  satire  upon  a  cratch  can  edify  me." 

During  the  publication  of  the  Dramaturgic  a  controversy  of 
considerable  note  arose  between  Lessing  and  Klotz.  The  latter 
was  a  young  professor  at  Halle,  and  had  gathered  round  him  a 
circle  of  admirers  whose  injudicious  and  premature  praise  had 
completely  destroyed  his  self-knowledge.  Since  he  had  been 
ever  a  successful  man,  and  occupied  a  well-paid  position  of  im- 
portance, he  considered  it  a  light  thing  to  bring  Lessing  into  his 
own  circle.     Some  attempt  he  made  to  effect  this  object,  and  if 
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flatteiy  could  have  been  successful,  he  would  have  succeeded. 
But  liessing  knew  that  his  flattery  expected  flattery  in  return, 
and  the  coldness  of  his  answer  to  Klotz's  first  letter  was  followed 
by  a  silence  which  Klotz  could  not  misinterpret.  He  therefore 
chose  to  make  the  assumption  that  Lessing  stood  at  the  head  of 
a  Berlin  clique,  which  domineered  over  the  public  taste,  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue  of  oppressed  Germany  in  the  paper  which 
he  founded  to  oppose  Lessing,  the  Universal  Oemian  JRepoeU 
tory  of  BeUes  LMres,  His  friend  and  pupil,  Riedel,  aided  him 
with  the  Erfurt  Journal  of  Learning^  and  between  them  both, 
with  their  attacks  upon  the  Dramaturgic  and  their  personalities, 
they  succeeded  in  attracting  an  attention  to  their  coterie,  and  in 
causing  an  amount  of  fear  amongst  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
it,  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.  All  Lessing's  friends 
suffered  from  their  bitter  and  unscrupulous  malice.  But  un- 
luckily for  Klotz  he  had  written  several  essays  upon  archseology. 
TTia  essay  upon  gems  came  into  Lessing's  hands.  *^  Never,''  says 
he,  ''  was  there  a  poor  devil  who  tried  to  sit  upon  the  critiod 
tripod  with  less  knowledge.  His  thiug  on  gems  is  the  most 
wretched  and  shameless  compilation  from  Winckelmann  and 
Lippert,  whom  he  has  often  faUed  to  understand,  and  all  that  he 
has  added  of  his  own  is  pitiable."  And  in  this  essay  Klotz  had 
first  ventured  to  attack  Lessing.  "  Three  times  in  his  booklet 
has  he  done  me  the  honour  of  mentioning  me,  and  three  times  has 
he  done  me  the  honour  of  setting  me  right.  But  all  three  times 
has  he  either  blindly  misunderstood  me,  or  wantonly  refused 
to  understand."  All  the  clique  had  been  transported  with  joy  at 
the  discovery  of  these  joints  in  Lessing's  armour.  Even  poor 
old  Dusch,  unable  to  conceal  his  delight  at  Lessing's  ^'  unpardon- 
able blunders,"  crawled  out  of  the  hole  where  he  had  been  hiding 
since  the  days  of  the  "  Letters  upon  Literature,"  to  sun  himself 
in  the  Hamburgh  papers.  Immediately  Lessing  commenced  his 
<<  Letters  upon  Archaeology."  The  controversy  was  most  bitter. 
Both  parties  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  courtesy  due  to  an 
opponent^  and  even  Lessing's  admirers  must  admit  that  he  used 
his  sarcasm  too  unsparingly.  Ooethe  openly  expressed  his 
regret,  and  Quhrauer  with  reluctance  records  his.  Perhaps  it  is 
hard  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  bitterness  with  which 
Lessing  felt  the  contrast  between  his  position  and  that  of  his 
opponent — the  admired  professor.  That  this  professor,  relying 
upon  his  rank  rather  than  his  knowledge,  should  ride  quixotically 
full  tilt  against  him,  filled  him  with  grim  indignation. 

'^  I  am  a  windmill,"  he  says,  "  and  no  giant.  I  stand  in  my  place 
outside  the  village  upon  a  sand-hill  alone,  aud  come  to  none,  and  help 
none,  and  will  be  helped  by  none.  When  I  have  anything  upon  my 
millstones  I  grind  it  off.  The  two  and  thirty  winds  are  all  my  friends. 
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Of  tbe  whole  atmospbere  I  require  not  one  finger-breadth  more  than  is 
sufficient  for  my  vans  to  turn  in.  Only  let  this  space  be  left  them. 
Summer  flies  may  dance  through  them,  but  mischievous  boys  must 
not  always  be  wanting  to  chase  each  other  under  them ;  much  less 
must  they  lay  upon  them  a  hand  that  is  not  so  strong  as  the  wind 
which  sets  me  in  motion.  If  my  sails  dash  any  one  up  in  the  air,  let 
him  blame  himself  for  the  accident.  I  cannot  promise  to  break  his 
fall." 

It  is  impossible  here  to  describe  the  wrigglings  and  writhinga 
of  Klotz  and  his  friends  under  the  punishment  which  Leasing 
inflicted.  It  is  more  profitable  to  turn  to  that  last  portion  of  his 
letters  which  is  concerned  with  the  question^  How  the  ancients 
depicted  Death.  The  mediseval  representation  of  Death  was,  we 
know,  that  of  a  ghastly  skeleton  who  held  in  his  hand  an  hour* 
glass,  and  haply  a  scythe.  It  stood  over  tombs :  it  was  figured  in 
religious  works:  it  grinned  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome:  and  all 
religion  was  darkened  by  her  sombre  and  melancholy  association 
with  the  charnel-house.  Winckelmann  himiself  believed  such  a 
representation  of  Death  to  be  derived  from  classical  antiquity, 
and  Klotz  vigorously  supported  his  view.  For,  he  urged,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Death  amongst  the  ancients  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  terrible  and  horrible  one,  since  their  ideas  of  Death,  fol- 
lowing their  religion,  were  darker  and  sadder  than  those  which 
spring  from  Christianity.  Lessing's  opinion  upon  this  point  is 
worth  knowing.  He  showed  that  the  representation  of  Death 
bv  the  ancients  was  of  two  kinds,  each  in  accordance  with  the 
view  taken  of  it  The  instant  of  death,  the  demon  who  snatched 
men  away,  was  an  object  of  terror,  as  it  ever  must  be,  and  was 
so  represented  ;  but  this  was  transitory  and  vanished.  Not  so  the 
state  or  permanent  condition  of  death,  in  which  the  soul  remains. 
This  quiet  rest  was  represented  as  the  twin  brother  of  Sleep 
even  in  Homer's  time,  and  Pausanias,  the  traveller,  saw  their 
statues  together  in  Sparta.  Thus  Death,  as  a  lasting  condition, 
was  not  so  terrible  to  the  Oreek  as  to  the  Christian. 

'^  Bather  must  the  religion  which  first  revealed  to  man  that  death 
is  the  fruit  and  wage  of  sin  increase  his  terror.  There  have  been 
philosophers  who  have  looked  upon  life  as  a  punishment,  but  to  con« 
sider  death  such  could,  at  least  without  revelation,  have  occurred  to 
no  man  who  possessed  a  sound  reason.  On  this  side  it  was  much  more 
our  religion  that  banished  the  ancient  cheerful  image  of  Death.  Yet 
as  this  religion  would  not  reveal  that  appalling  verity  for  our  despair, 
since  she  shows  us  that  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  gentle  and  kind, 
I  see  not  what  should  hinder  our  artists  from  resigning  the  image  of 
the  detestable  skeleton,  and  replacing  the  older  and  better  picture. 
The  Scripture  speaks  of  the  Angel  of  death,  and  what  artist  would  not 
prefer  representing^  an  angel  to  depicting  a  skeleton  P" 
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This  declaration  is  followed  by  the  words  which  are  perhaps 
the  best  result  of  the  controversy  :  "  Only  religion  misconceived 
can  sever  us  from  the  Beautiful.  The  test  for  a  real  religion — a 
religion  rightly  interpreted  and  true,  is  the  question,  Does  she 
recall  us  to  the  Beautiful  that  we  have  lost  V 

The  ArchsBological  Letters  went  no  further  than  this.  They 
were  discontinued  upon  the  death  of  Elotz  in  1 772.  Klotz  was 
only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  certainly  of  more  than  ordinary 
power.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Lessing  had  no  feeling  for  him 
except  contempt.  His  greatest  misfortune  is,  that  he  is  now 
denied  the  obscurity  which  he  refused  during  his  life. 

But  wo  have  already  outrun  the  proper  order  of  events.  In 
1770,  Lessing  left  Hamburgh  for  Wolfenbiittel.  Prince  Charles 
of  Brunswick,  desirous  of  having  in  his  duchy  the  first  critic  of 
Germany,  offered  him  the  curatorship  of  the  library  in  that 
place,  and  an  income  of  902.  He  went  with  a  heavy  heart,  for 
reasons  to  which  we  must  further  allude,  and  the  same  year  was 
the  first  of  the  most  unhappy  period  of  his  life.  Prince  Charles 
was  a  man  of  whom  his  flatterers  declared  that  he  was  "  no  slave 
to  his  word."  How  bitterly  true  this  was  Lessing  fully  ex- 
perienced. He  went  to  Wolfenbiittel  oppressed  with  debts  which 
he  had  incurred  by  the  failure  of  his  plans  at  Hamburgh,  but  in 
the  full  confidence  that  his  position  there  would  enable  him  to 
remove  the  difficulties  that  stood  between  himself  and  the 
dearest  object  of  his  life — his  union  with  Eva  Konig.  The 
reader  will  remember  Lessing's  opinion  of  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Those  words  are  more  than  the  words  of  the  critia  In  1769 
Eva  Konig  was  a  widow.  Her  husband  had  been  Lessing's 
friend,  and  his  sudden  death  abroad  left  her  in  difficulties  which 
were  only  gradually  resolving  themselves.  When  Lessing^s 
passion  for  Madame  Ednig  began  is  uncertain,  but  the  constancy 
of  affection  on  both  sides  was  admirable.  For  the  wretched 
period  of  six  years  both  Madame  Konig  and  Lessing  waited, 
through  the  trials  of  absence  and  disappointment,  in  firm  and  un- 
shaken confidence  in  one  another.  Never  was  there  a  petty 
Mecsenas  so  false  as  Prince  Charles.  The  disappointment  and 
hope  deferred,  the  pressure  of  debts,  the  confinement  and  solitude 
of  Wolfenbiittel  which  Lessing  experienced,  are  painfully  recorded 
in  his  letters.  They  shall  not  be  related  here.  Their  result  upon 
the  poet,  who  could  never  patiently  endure  the  trammels  of  an 
office,  was  a  spirit  almost  broken.  Once,  indeed,  he  visited  Italy, 
a  pleasure  he  had  long  promised  himself,  but  the  sweetness  of 
it  was  gone,  for  he  travelled  as  companion  to  the  ^oung  Prince 
Leopold,  and  could  but  imperfectly  carry  out  his  own  plans. 
This  unhappy  period  drew  to  a  close  in  1776,  when  the  autho- 
rities raised  his  salary  to  120/.,  and  he  now  felt  himself  justified 
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in  maiTjing  Eva  Eonig.  During  this  time  Leasing  only  gave 
one  great  work  to  the  world,  and  that  had  been  nearly  completed 
before.     It  was  the  drama  of  Emilia  Qalotti. 

Lessing's  marriage  restored  him  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 
His  wife  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  him.  A  stranger  who 
visited  Wolfenbiittel  soon  after  their  marriage  writes  as  follows  :— 

<<  Do  you  know  Leasing  personally  P  I  assure  you  that  he  is  the 
kindest  friend,  the  most  active  promoter  of  all  learning,  and  the  most 
valuable  and  condescending  teacher.  You  become  unconsciously  so 
intimate  with  him  that  you  forget  in  what  a  great  man's  company 
you  are.  And  if  it  is  possible  to  meet  with  more  sweetness  and  more 
active  kindness  in  any  one  than  in  Lessing,  it  is  in  Lessing's  wife.  I 
had  never  hoped  to  meet  such  a  woman.  She  has  an  unstudied  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  a  divine  calm  which  she  communicates,  by  means  of 
the  most  winning  sympathy,  to  all  who  have  the  happiness  of  being 
acquainted  with  her.  This  noble  and  dignified  woman  has  infinitely 
raised  my  opinion  of  her  sex,  and  yet  perhaps  I  was  too  short  a  time 
at  Wolfenbiittel  to  learn  all  her  good  qualities." 

One  year  of  united  happiness  was  all  that  the  gods  granted  them. 
In  January,  1778,  Lessing  was  again  alone. 

The  last  epoch  in  Lessing's  life  opened  with  his  settlement  in 
Wolfenbiittel.  We  have  seen  him  as  purifier  of  the  German  litera- 
ture in  Berlin ;  as  liberator  of  the  stage  from  enthralment  to 
French  influence  and  errors  ;  as  the  scholarly  exponent  of  art,  as 
the  founder  of  true  principles  in  criticism,  and  in  everything  as 
the  champion  of  light,  and  liberty,  and  reason.  We  shall  see  him 
now  as  a  soldier  militant  for  toleration  and  charity  in  the  field  of 
religion.  Of  his  fitness  for  this  character,  perhaps  even  his  friends 
had  not  a  just  conception.  But  the  leisure  of  Breslau  had  been 
well  used.  There  not  only  art,  but  theologv  was  his  study.  He 
had  mastered  the  patristic  literature,  and  become  acquainted 
with  philosophy.  What  was  Lessing's  actual  position  in  phi- 
losophy has  been  a  question  variously  answered.  Stahr  collects 
the  different  opiniona  Guhrauer  considers  him  a  disciple  of 
Leibnitz.  His  philosophy,  he  says,  turns  in  the  past  to  Leibnitz^ 
in  the  future  to  Schelling.  Bitter  characterizes  him  as  ''an 
idealist  and  forerunner  of  Fichte."  Carridre  sees  in  him  ''  the 
predecessor  of  Hegel  and  absolute  idealism.''  Schwartz  calls  him 
a  "  speculative  theist"  Surely  in  all  these  opinions  there  is  suf- 
ficient difference.  But  the  philosophy  which  interested  him 
most,  the  philosophy  which  has  been  inexpressibly  interesting 
to  all  great  minds  of  the  last  two  centuries,  has  not  yet  been 
hinted  at.  ''  The  people,'^  said  Lessing, ''  speak  of  Spinoza  as  of 
a  dead  bound."  It  was,  however,  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza 
which  seems  most  to  have  formed  and  directed  the  mmd  of 
Lessing.    But  truly  he  did  not  accept  this  philosophy  without 
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severe  and  painful  investigatioD.  In  some  respects  his  own  views 
were  in  opposition  to  those  of  Spinoza.  His  acceptance  of  them 
meant  a  long  and  hard  batUe.  Dniing  the  progress  of  this 
struggle  he  wrote  to  Eammler :  ^'The  solemn  epoch  of  my  life 
draws  near ;  I  begin  to  be  a  man."  The  result  of  that  battle 
was  the  rest  and  security  of  conviction  for  which  all  thinking 
men  strive. 

In  1774,  Lessing  brought  out,  in  connexion  with  the  offidal 
publications  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  library,  a  ''  fragment  '*  by  an 
anonymous  author,  on  behalf  of  toleration  towards  the  deists, 
accompanied  with  some  criticism  of  his  own.  In  1777,  he  pub- 
lished five  more  fragments  by  the  same  unknown  author.  They 
were  all  directed  against  the  prevailing  religious  opiniona  They 
submitted  the  Bible  to  a  criticism  for  which  the  religious  world 
could  not  find  sufficiently  abusive  names.  The  fifth  fragment  was 
the  most  offensive.  The  thesis  it  maintained  was,  that  the 
Christianity  of  Christ  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  were 
distinct  and  different.  The  Christianity  of  Christ  was  the 
declaration  of  a  Jewish  political  kingdom.  That  being  lost  by 
Christ's  death,  the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  had  to  change 
its  nature,  and  a  risen  Messiah  was  the  new  centre  of  a  wider 
system  and  a  greater  kingdom.  Lessing's  position,  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  anonymous  fiagmentist,  alone  concerns 
us.  It  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Spinoza  in  the 
Tractatua  theologico-politicua.  The  excitement  which  these 
fragments  caused  was  immense.  The  whole  question  of  Chris- 
tianity  was  re-opened,  and  all  parties  were  interested.  Meanwhile, 
the  secret  of  the  authorship  was  well  kepi  Only  a  few  friends 
were  acquainted  with  it  It  is  no  secret  now,  and  shall  be  told 
in  a  few  words.  In  1768,  there  died  at  the  age  of  74,  Hermann 
Samuel  Beimarus,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Hambuigh. 
With  his  family  Lessing  became  intimate,  and  he  must  have 
known  the  venerable  man  personally.  From  his  daughter, 
Lessing;  received  the  copy  of  a  MS.  which  her  father  had  left 
behind  at  his  death,  entitled  ''Apology  for  the  rational  wor- 
shippers  of  God."  It  consisted  in  an  investigation  of  re- 
vealed religion  and  the  truth  of  Biblical  history.  Beimarus 
vnrote  this,  as  he  says,  for  his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  to  satisfy 
his  own  doubts.  He  commenced  it  at  the  i^  of  fifty,  and  it 
occupied  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  had  intended  it 
for  publication,  but  this  was  only  to  take  place  in  enlightened 
times.  Till  these  happier  days  came  it  was  to  remain  unpublished, 
for  the  private  use  of  wise  friends.  The  design  of  the  author  was 
80  far  carried  out  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wolfenbiittel 
Fn^^ents,  it  remained  in  MS.  in  the  Hamburgh  library  until 
1851.    The  Fragments  were,  however,  sufficient  to  set  the  lite- 
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rary  world  agog.  A  hundred  opponents  started  up  against  the 
librarian  who  had,  according  to  their  suspicions,  written  the  papers 
himself.     Lessing  chose  out  one  as  representative  of  the  opposite 

Sarty,  and  engaged  with  him  in  the  controversy.  This  man  was 
ohann  Melchior  Ooetze.  A  bitter  fanatic,  a  controversial  zealot, 
a  narrow  and  implacable  Lutheran,  he  was  the  very  man  of  all 
others  to  represent  the  opponents  of  calm  impartial  inquiry. 
And  that  that  inquiry  was  what  Lessing  desired,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  his  letters  early  in  the  controversy  will  show  :*— 

"  It  is  not  the  truth  in  possession  of  which  a  man  is,  or  thinks  he  is, 
that  measures  the  worth  of  the  man,  but  the  honest  effort  he  has 
made  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  For  it  is  not  the  possession  of  truth,  but 
the  search  for  it,  that  enlarges  those  powers  wherein  an  ever-growing 
capacity  consists.  Possession  satisfies,  enervates,  corrupts.  If  God 
held  closed  in  his  right  hand  all  truth,  and  in  his  left  the  eternal  desire 
for  truth  never  to  be  found,  and  were  to  say  to  me,  *  Choose,'  I  would 
fall  with  humility  on  his  lefb  and  say,  *  Father,  be  this  my  lot — ^pure 
truth  is  for  Thee  alone.'  " 

The  tone  of  Lessing's  opponent  can  be  well  imagined.  ''  He 
had  read  Lessing's  remarks  upon  the  fragmentist  with  more 
sorrow  than  he  had  read  the  words  of  that  coarse  and  wanton 
blasphemer  of  our  most  holy  religion."  He  bade  him  "  consider 
his  latter  end,  and  not  shut  the  door  of  repentance  against  him- 
self In  the  course  of  the  controversy  he  chose  to  express  him- 
self scornfully  against  Lessing's  style,  which  he  reproached  for 
being  dazzling. 

"  Every  man,"  replied  Lessing, ''  has  his  own  style  as  much  as  he  has 
his  own  nose,  and  it  is  neither  polite  nor  Christian  to  reproach  an 
honourable  man  for  his  nose,  however  remarkable  it  may  be.  What 
can  I  do,  since  I  have  now  no  other  style  P  Yet  it  is  absurd  to  attri- 
bute the  depth  of  a  wound  not  to  the  sharpness  of  the  sword,  but  to 
the  brightness — it  is  absurd  to  attribute  the  superiority  which  truth 
gives  an  opponent  to  his  dazzling  style.  I  know  no  style  which  does 
not  borrow  its  brightness  more  or  less  from  truth." 

Qoetze  did  not  strive  to  silence  his  enemy  by  controversy  alone ; 
he  endeavoured  to  bring  other  influence  to  bear  upon  him.  He 
urged  the  theological  faculty  of  Oottingen  to  oppose  him — he  even 
sought  to  win  Prince  Charles  to  his  side,  "  since  a  man  who  was 
so  unconscientious  as  to  bring  to  light  such  abominable  writings 
against  religion,  would  not  scruple  to  give  to  the  world  papers 
that  should  bring  in  question  your  illustrious  title  and  suUy  the 
honour  of  your  forefathers."  But  this  naive  and  amusing  argu- 
ment was  without  effect.  Indeed,  like  Haman,  Ooetze  suffered 
the  punishment  he  was  preparing  for  another ;  for  a  fanatical 
sermon  against  the  Roman  Catholics  drew  down  upon  himself  the 
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^£Scial  rebuke  of  the  Hamburgh  magistrates.  The  contest  had 
^  remarkable  and  unespected  end.  Goetze  brought  the  question 
to  this  issue:  1.  Whether  the  Christian  religion  could  have 
endured  if  the  Bible  had  been  lost?  2.  What,  according  to 
Lessing,  was  meant  by  the  Christian  religion  ? — ^To  this  Lessing 
replied  in  his  "  Necessary  Answer/'  a  work  whose  earnest  tone 
contrasts  with  that  of  his  previous  controversial  writings. 
He  said  that  he  understood  by  the  Christian  religion  all  those 
doctrines  which  were  contained  in  the  symbolism  of  the  first  four 
centuries  of  Church  history.  These  doctrines  he  unfolded  and 
established  in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  authorities,  which  he  was 
able  to  make  from  careful  and  repeated  perusal  of  aU  the 
patristic  writers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  and  he  challenged 
patristic  scholars  to  investigate  his  theory.  "  The  best  read,''  be 
added,  ''can  have  no  more  sources  of  information  than  I,  the 
best  read  can  know  no  more."  Qoetze  had  no  means  of  warding 
ofi^,  nor  of  retaliating  this  blow,  and  remained  silent.  On  the 
ground  of  knowledge  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  could 
not  meet  Lessing,  and  the  strife  was  at  an  end. 

Not  quite,  however,  the  effect ;  for  the  orthodox  party  were 
able  to  compel  Lessing  to  produce  the  remainder  of  the  MS.,  and 
to  submit  his  subsequent  writings  to  the  Censor.  The  first  of 
their  machinations  caused  him  little  regret,  for  there  was  now 
more  than  one  MS.  in  existence  ;  the  second  he  knew  would  in  a 
thousand  ways  extend  and  promulgate  his  views.  But  he  was 
unwilling  that  his  hope  for  toleration  and  religious  liberty  should 
find  utterance  only  in  a  controversy  ;  he  was  desirous  of  giving 
it  the  highest  artistic  expression  of  which  he  was  capable.  This 
wish  was  the  origin  of  his  drama,  "Nathan  the  Wise."  The 
spirit  of  this  drama  was  the  same  as  that  which  animated  him 
when  he  produced,  as  a  youth,  the  play  of  "  The  Jews,"  which  is, 
as  it  were,  a  forecast  of  "  Nathan  " ;  but  the  mature  intellectual 
sovereignty  which  reigns  in  the  later  work  could  be  gained  only 
in  riper  years.  The  subject  is  tolerance  and  benevolence,  the 
larger  gospel  which  belongs  exclusively  to  no  religion.  In  a 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  Lessing  says  : — 

"  If  it  be  urged  that  the  design  of  the  drama  is  to  show  that  in  all 
times  and  amongst  all  peoples  there  have  been  men  who  have  set  them- 
.  selves  outside  of  revealed  religion  and  have  yet  been  good  men,  and  if 
it  be  added  that  my  object  has  been  to  represent  such  men  in  a  less 
detestable  light  than  that  in  which  the  rabble  of  Christianity 
universally  regard  them,  I  shall  have  little  cause  to  complain,  for  a 
man  may  teach  this  without  having  himself  rejected  all  revealed 
religion.  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  claim  the  credit  of  being  such  a 
teacher,  but  I  am  ingenuous  enough  to  admit  that  I  desire  it. 

The  drama  is  concerned  with  the  three  religionsf,  Christianity, 
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Judaism,  and  Mohamedanism ;  but  the  kernel  of  the  whole  lies 
in  an  allegory  which  Nathan  the  Jew  relates.  The  object  which 
it  was  intended  to  serve  has  not  yet  been  so  completely  attained 
that  the  allegory  will  not  bear  repetition.  Paraphrased,  it  may 
be  told  as  follows  : — 

''  In  the  grey  dawn  of  days  of  old  there  lived  a  man  in  the  East  who 
possessed  a  priceless  ring  holding  an  opal  gem  wherein  there  played 
the  mingling  lustre  of  a  hundred  colours.  This  ring  had  so  virtuous 
a  property  that  the  bearer  of  it  was  acceptable  before  God  and  man. 
He  that  lived  in  the  East  suffered  nothing  to  part  him  from  this  ring, 
and  desired  to  keep  it  in  his  house  for  ever.  Therefore  upon  his  death 
»he  gave  it  to  his  best-beloved  son,  and  bade  him  when  he  died  bequeath 
it  to  that  son  whom  he  should  most  love,  with  like  injunction,  and 
whosoever  bore  the  ring  should  take  precedence  of  his  brethren  in  all 
the  house.  At  last  it  reached  a  father,  who,  having  three  sons  equally 
obedient  and  alike  dear,  knew  not  to  which  of  them  he  should  give  it 
when  he  was  dying.  Therefore,  at  much  cost,  he  caused  two  other 
rings  to  be  made,  copies  of  the  first,  and  to  each  son  he  gave  separately 
a  ring,  no  man  knowing  which  was  the  first  and  best.  So  he  died. 
Then  came  each  son  forward,  showing  his  ring,  and  claiming  to  be 
prince  of  the  house,  and  much  dissension  and  strife  arose,  for  the  true 
ring  was  well-nigh  as  hard  to  be  discerned  as — the  true  faith.  There- 
upon they  went  before  the  judge,  and  each  brother  claimed  to  have 
received  his  ring  from  the  father's  hand.  *  I  rede  no  riddles,'  said  the 
judge ; '  if  what  ye  say  be  true,  the  first  ring  will  make  him  that  holds 
it  most  beloved.  Whom  of  you  three,  therefore,  do  the  rest  love  the 
most  P'  But  there  was  a  silence  in  the  court.  '  Ye  are  all  three 
betrayers  and  betrayed,'  said  the  judge.  '  None  of  your  rings  is  true. 
It  can  well  be  that  the  ring  ye  speak  of  was  lost.  To  hide  tliis  loss 
your  father  had  three  others  made  ;  and  if  you  ask  my  sentence  it  is 
this — ^begone !  But  if  ye  would  ask  counsel  of  me,  then  take  it.  Let 
each  one  deem  his  ring  to  be  the  true.  It  may  be  that  your  father 
was  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  one  ring  in  his  house.  And  since  he 
loved  you  all,  and  would  not  raise  the  one  above  the  rest — Well,  let 
each  one  strive  to  win  the  love  the  ring  should  give ;  let  each  one 
publish  the  excellence  of  his  jewel  by  kindness  and  submission  and 
trust  in  God.  And  if  the  gem  amongst  the  children  of  the  children  of 
your  house  shine  forth  with  power  again,  I  bid  you  send,  after  a 
thousand  years,  those  children  hither ;  for  then  a  wiser  judge  than  I 
shall  sit  upon  this  throne,  and  he  shall  answer.'  " 

Lessing  never  saw  this  drama  brought  upon  the  stage. 
Dobbelin  first  exhibited  it  at  Berlin,  two  years  after  the  poet's 
death.  The  representation  was  not  successful,  nor  was  it  likely 
to  be,  under  Dobbelin's  management.  ''Who  takes  Nathan's 
part  V  was  a  question  put  to  him.  "  Nathan's  ?  why  I  do  myself." 
"  Good ;  but  who  plays  the  Wise  ?"  was  the  further  question. 
Yet  even  as  a  stage-piece,  the  work  has  since  that  time  met  with 
success.    Translated  into  modern  Greek  it  was  performed  at 
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Coustantinople  before  a  Turkish  audience^  who  broke  into 
rapturous  and  inextinguishable  applause.  And  this  verdict  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  and  growing  audience,  who  do  not 
see  the  drama  acted. 

Lessing's  relation  to  Spinoza  estranged  him  in  his  last  yean 
from  many  friends.  With  the  rational  theology  of  the  day  he 
had  almost  less  sympathy  than  with  the  narrow  orthodoxy  of 
(3oetze's  party.  '^  Orthodoxy,"  he  said,  '^  was  the  open  foe  of 
sound  reason,  the  newer  theology  preferred  to  corrupt  it  secretly." 
Thus  his  position  grew  more  solitary  until  he  was  almost  alone. 
Out  of  this  loneliness  we  hear  Lessing's  last  utterance,  the  rhap- 
sody on  the  "  Education  of  Humanity."  As  his  own  last  work 
he  probably  regarded  it  himself.  Something  there  is  of  it  that 
reminds  the  reader  of  Plato.  It  has  his  tender  melancholy 
and  his  undertone  of  inspired  conviction,  and  a  grandeur  which 
recalls  that  moving  of  great  figures  and  shifting  of  vast  scenes 
which  we  behold  in  the  myth  of  Er.  There  speaks  in  it  the 
voice  of  one  crying  words  not  his  own,  to  times  that  are  not 
yet  come. 

"  The  author,"  it  says,  "  has  placed  himself  upon  a  hill  from  which  he 
seems  to  see  before  him  more  than  a  day's  journey.  But  he  calls  from  his 
path  no  hurrying  pilgrim  whose  only  care  is  to  reach  as  quickly  as  may 
be  his  nightly  resting-place.  He  is  not  careful  that  the  prospect  which 
pleases  him,  should  of  necessity  delight  other  eyes.  And  so  he  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  and  wonder  where  he  stands  and  wonders.  May 
he  only  win  from  the  immeasurable  expanse,  which  the  sofb  tints  of 
evening  neither  quite  conceal  nor  wholly  reveal,  at  least  some  portion 
of  that  revelation  which  he  has  ofben  sought." 

The  work,  concentrated  into  a  hundred  short  paragraphs,  is  a 
system  of  religion  and  philosophy.  The  first  two  paragraphs  give 
the  key-note  of  the  whole.  "  What  Education  is  to  the  in£vi- 
dual,  Bevelation  is  to  the  raoa  Education  is  the  revelation 
which  is  made  to  the  individual ;  Bevelation  is  the  education 
which  has  been  given,  and  is  being  given  to  the  human  race." 
From  these  sentences  the  rest  are  unfolded.  As  Education  gives 
an  individual  nothing  which  is  not  already  in  himself,  but 
accelerates  the  development  of  that  which  is  implicit,  so  Bevela* 
tion  has  given  man  nothing  which  reason  might  not  have 
discovered.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The 
ideas  of  the  one  Qod,  of  sensible  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
adapted,  says  Lessing,  to  the  early  stages  of  education.  But 
when  the  child  grew,  ''  when  a  better  schoolmaster  should  come 
and  take  from  his  hands  the  schoolbook  of  which  he  could  leam 
no  more — Christ  came.'*  The  next  step  in  the  education  of  the 
Jewish  people  was  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  and  the  Atonement  mark  the 
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progress  of  the  race.  But  beyond  all  these  there  is  a  higher  stage 
yet  to  come,  where  man  shall  be  capable  of  loving  Virtue  for  her 
own  sake.  "  Shall  the  human  race/'  he  asks,  '^  never  come  to  this 
highest  stage  of  light  and  purity  ?  Never  1  Suffer  me  not^ 
O  Thou  All-kindly  One,  to  hold  this  blasphemous  belief."  And 
rising  with  the  thought,  he  exclaims — 

"  It  will  come,  it  will  assuredly  come,  that  time  of  perfection,  when 
man,  the  more  his  reason  is  persuaded  of  a  better  future,  will  need  the 
less  to  seek  therefrom  his  motives  for  action  ;  when  he  will  do  the  right 
because  it  is  the  right,  and  not  because  there  are  affixed  arbitrary 
guerdons  which  prevent  and  let  his  deluded  vision  from  recognising 
the  inner  better  rewards.  It  will  assuredly  come,  that  time  of  a  new 
immortal  evangel — ay,  and  we  may  read  its  promise  in  the  elemen« 
tary  schoolbook  of  the  new  covenant." 

Lessing's  theory  of  the  infinite  capacity  of  human  nature  has 
elsewhere  led  him  to  speculative  conclusions,  fanciful  as  some  of 
Plato's  theories.  Thus  he  is  induced  to  believe  that  the  senses 
were  gradually  acquired,  each  combination  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  othera 

"  As,"  he  says,  ^*  the  sense  of  sight  corresponds  to  light,  so  to  the 
electric  and  magnetic  influences  there  assuredly  will  correspond  special 
senses  by  which  we  shall  directly  perceive  whether  bodies  are  in  the 
conditions  of  electricity  and  magnetism  or  not.  This  we  can  only  per- 
ceive now  by  essays  of  the  combined  senses,  then  there  will  be  revealed 
to  us  a  new  world  of  awful  phenomena,  which  we  can  now  as  little 
imagine,  as  earlier  opticians  could  once  imagine  light  and  colour.'* 

This  train  of  thought  and  the  theory  of  perpetual  progress 
brings  Lessing  in  the  close  of  his  philosophy  to  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis. 

*^  la  this  hypothesis,"  he  asks,  "  ridiculous,  because  it  is  old  p  Be- 
cause human  reason  lit  upon  it  before  sophistry  scattered  and  weakened 
it  P  Why  should  I  not  return  to  earth  as  ofben  as  I  require  new  in- 
struction and  new  capacities  P  Is  it  because  I  forget  former  results  P 
Is  what  I  do  not  remember  now  forgotten  for  ever  P  Or  is  it  because 
there  would  be  for  me  so  much  time  lost  P  Lost  P  And  what  have  I 
to  lose  P     Is  not  all  Eternity  mine  P'* 

And  here  with  his  seer-like  gaze  fixed  upon  the  immeasurable 
distance  which  the  rose-lights  of  evening  neither  entirely  con- 
cealed nor  wholly  discovered,  we  must  be  content  to  part  from  his 
personal  presence.  Those  lights  faded  rapidly  and  sadly  about 
his  loneliness,  the  loneliness  which  it  is  the  lot  of  almost  all  great 
men,  who  have  outrun  their  contemporaries,  to  know,  before  they 
pass  the  shadowy  portals  and  meet  their  peers.  In  February, 
1781  Lessing  died.  The  Duke,  who  had  done  but  little  for  him 
during  his  life,  caused  him  to  be  buried  at  the  expense  of  the 
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State.  All  Germany  was  touched  by  his  death,  and  even  the 
orthodox  party  did  him  the  honoar  of  spreading  the  report  by 
means  of  their  "  Church  Messenger/'  that  he  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  Devil  in  person. 

Lessing's  life  was  a  long  conflict.  Too  often  it  was  one  with 
poverty ;  but  he  was  a  brave  and  always  successful  soldier  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  He  found  Germany  without  a  national 
literature  ;  when  he  died  it  had  one.  He  pointed  out  the  ways 
in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion,  by  which  the  national  mind 
should  go,  and  it  has  gone  in  them.  If  as  a  poet  he  lacked  the 
flame  which  the  highest  genius  alone  can  kindle,  the  light  which 
he  gave  was  clear  and  steady,  and  wholly  unlike  the  fatuous  flres 
which  before  his  time  hovered  over  the  marshland  of  German 
literature.  He  knew  this  and  said  it,  and  his  pretensions  were 
never  above  his  merits. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Session  of  1871. 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates.   February  to  August,  1871. 

THE  few  weeks  of  Parliamentary  life  that  were  remaining  when 
we  criticized,  three  months  ago,  the  sterility  and  the  blunder- 
ing of  the  Session,  have  not  redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  political  wisdom,  or  that  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  practical  activity.  Indeed,  the  debates  of  July  and  August 
have  been  less  fruitful  in  appreciable  results,  and  less  satisfactory 
to  the  public  expectation,  than  even  the  earlier  weary  discussions 
on  the  Purchase  question.  In  our  previous  remarks  we  dealt 
specially  with  the  relations  of  the  Administration  to  the  Liberal 
party,  and  it  was  necessary  to  glance  in  a  cursory  way  at  the 
measures  which  had  been  introduced  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  year  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  It  was  not 
possible,  however,  to  give  these  measures,  and  the  conduct  of 
Ministers  in  regard  to  them,  their  due  share  of  consideration — 
more  particularly  as  the  most  important  of  them — the  Army 
Bill,  the  Ballot  Bill,  and  some  others  of  less  consequence — were 
at  the  time  undecided.  The  lessons,  however,  taught  by  this 
Session  of  1871  appear  to  us  so  remarkable  that  we  think  it 
desirable  to  review  its  attempted  legislation  more  fully ;  and  in 
doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  a  part  of  the  ground  we 
traversed   in   our  last    number,  though  regarding  the  whole 
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from  a  slightly  different  stand-point  and  taking  in  a  wider 
view* 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  June,  we  took  it  on 
ourselves  to  point  out  the  dangers  on  which  party  govern- 
ment was  drifting,  the  disappointment  of  Liberal  hopes 
which  the  Ministerial  policy  was  inflicting  on  the  country, 
and  the  scandal  which  was  being  caused  by  the  retention  in 
power  of  incapable  Ministers,  there  were  not  many  organs  of 
opinion,  except  the  Opposition  journals,  which  had  ventured  to 
speak  the  truth  about  the  visible  decadence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
popularity.  In  the  brief  interval  a  significant  change  has  made 
itself  manifest,  and  at  the  present  moment,  from  every  section  of 
the  Liberal  party,  from  Radicals  as  well  as  Whigs,  from  young 
aspirants  to  a  foremost  position  in  the  ranks  of  progress,  as  well 
as  from  displaced  placemen,  we  hear  redundant  affirmations  of 
the  charge  that  we  advanced  three  months  ago  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Administration.  That  charge  we  brought  forward  in  no 
hostile  spirit,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  reinvigorate  the  flagging 
life  of  Liberal  principles.  Mr.  Gladstone  denies  the  justice  of 
the  criticisms  which  the  metropolitan  journals  have  pronounced 
upon  him,  and  he  confides  to  the  electors  of  Whitby  his  belief  in 
the  superior  sincerity  and  higher  representative  function  of  the 
country  newspapers.  Without  attempting  to  disparage  the 
country  newspapers,  which  in  this  holiday  season  may  fairly  offer 
to  their  readers  an  expanse  of  gentle  dulness  which  is  naturally 
pleasing  to  an  overworked  Minister,  we  may,  at  all  events^  venture 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  explanations  he  has  suggested 
of  the  rough  handling  his  policy  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
metropolitan  press.  It  is  easy — if  one  casts  aside  scruples  of 
honour — to  throw  out  hints  of  venality  and  servility  against  any 
class  of  men,  and  especially  against  a  class  who  cannot  indivi- 
dually refute  the  imputation.  But  the  suggestion  that  the 
Ministerial  policy  has  been  opposed  because  the  critics  were 
wedded  to  the  system  of  purchase  in  the  army,  is  too  grotesque 
to  be  seriously  received,  even  in  the  atmosphere  of  simplicity 
that  gives  its  charm  to  Whitby.  Those  who  have  most  consis- 
tently and  unflinchingly  denounced  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry 
during  the  present  Session  were  Liberals,  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  wavering  and  wandering  between  the  Whig  and  Tory 
camps;  and  their  principles,  we  take  leave  to  say,  have  at 
least  as  deep  and  firm  a  root  in  conviction  and  resolve  as  those 
of  any  recent  convert,  however  eloquent  and  fervid. 

Mr.  Gladstone  ignores  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  events 
of  the  past  Session  have  created  throughout  the  country, 
and  with  his  fecundity  in  subtle  interpretations  he  explains 
away  the  facts  that  he  should  accept  as   timely  warnings. 
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It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  metropolitan  press  is  ven&l  and 
servile,  and  in  bondage  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  well-to-do  middle  class;  but  it  must  surely  have 
worn  the  same  chains  last  year,  when  with  singular 
unanimity  it  supported  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Irish  Agrarian 
Law.  The  change,  sudden  and  complete  as  it  has  been,  must 
surely  be  traceable  to  some  immediate  cause.  Nor  has  this 
revolution  of  opinion  been  confined  to  the  newspapers  only. 
The  electors  ot  East  Surrey,  where  Liberalism  at  the  general 
election  was  conspicuously  in  the  ascendant,  gave  emphatic  ex- 
pression to  their  disapproval  of  the  recent  policy  of  the  Government 
by  electing  with  a  majority  of  three  to  two  an  inarticulate  Tory 
brewer  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Buxton.  In  Truro, 
again,  the  appointment  of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Ministry 
to  a  permanent  office  having  opened  the  borough  to  political 
competition,  a  respectable  and  silent  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  squeezed  out  of  the  field  by  a  Tory  candidate,  who  came 
forward  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  a  voluble  Radical  who  drew 
cheers  from  the  electors  by  denouncing  the  blundering  of 
Ministers ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  when  the  author 
of  *'  Giux's  Baby/',  having  got  rid  of  Mr.  Augustus  Smith's  rivalry, 
announced  his  fidelity  to  the  Liberal  chief  in  strong  language^ 
the  electors  set  aside  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  Conser- 
vative Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worka  In 
Ireland  a  profession  of  allegiance  to  the  statesman  who  passed 
the  Cburch  and  the  Land  Acts,  but  who  is  also  responsible  for 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  and  the  Westmeath  Protection  Act^ 
is  enough  to  destroy  the  chances  of  any  candidate;  only  an 
advocate  of  home  rule,  an  ultramontane  champion  of  the  papal 
power,  or  a  thorough-going  Conservative,  can  address  a  con- 
stituency either  in  the  north  or  the  south  with  any  hope  of  succesa 
These  are  discouraging  results  to  be  achieved  by  the  policy  of 
a  Minister  who  is  followed  by  a  sweeping  and  well-disciplined 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commona  The  history  of  the  Session 
of  1871  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  decline 
in  popular  favour,  and  to  suggest  the  course  by  which  this  mis- 
fortune may  be  remedied.  For  we  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
theory  of  a  Conservative  reaction  which  of  course  the  organs  of 
the  Opposition  are  insisting  upon.  In  his  speech  at  Whitby 
Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  the  one  great  Conservative  reaction 
that  has  taken  place  in  our  national  policy  and  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 832,  the  reaction  which 
brought  Sir  Robert  Peel  into  power  at  the  general  election  of  1841 , 
with  a  working  majority  of  ninety.  But  what  were  the  causes 
which  brought  about  this  revolution  in  public  sentiment  ?  Their 
administrative  incapacity,  their  financial  imbecility,  and  their 
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cool  disregard  for  the  principles  of  Liberalism,  had  drawn  down 
public  contempt  and  distrust  on  Lord  Melbourne's  Administra- 
tion. The  Whigs  had  been  more  than  six  years  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  power ;  they  had  not  only  failed  to  carry  any  gp-eat 
measures,  but  had  embarked  the  country  in  that  ill-omened 
Afghan  War,  and  had  produced  in  their  last  year  of  office  a 
melancholy  Budget  shoMring  a  deficit  of  seven  millions  and  a 
half.  They  were  only  lukewarm  and  temporizing,  too,  in  their 
opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws,  and  were  justly  distrusted  by  the 
Free  Trade  party.  All  economists  indeed  felt  more  confidence 
in  the  Conservative  Administration,  whose  knowledge  of  finance 
was  unquestioned.  The  Whigs  had  no  men  to  compare  with 
Sir  Robert  Feel  himself,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  rising  to 
eminence  in  debate  and  in  public  business.  Yet  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  with  all  these  inherent  elements  of  weakness  the 
Melbourne  Cabinet  held  its  ground  for  years,  and  the  issue  of 
the  party  conflict  might  have  been  different  if  in  1840  the 
Whigs  had  vigorously  taken  up,  and  energetically  pursued  any 
great  and  striking  popular  measures. 

Now  the  growth  of  the  distrust  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
spreading  in  regard  to  the  present  Government  is  hardly  trace- 
able further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  past  Session. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Forster's  coquetry  with  the  Conservative 

{>arty  during  the  debates  on  the  Education  Bill  in  1870,  and  the 
arge  concessions  made  in  that  measure  to  ecclesiastical  influence, 
had  irritated  the  great  body  of  the  advanced  or  independent 
Liberals,  had  discontented  most  of  the  popular  constituencies,  and 
had  alienated  not  a  few  who  since  the  general  election  had  been 
staunch  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But 
during  the  recess  this  discontent  and  distrust  had  been  con- 
siderably allayed.  The  Liberal  party  saw  that  most  important 
legislation  remained  to  be  achieved  before  it  could  be  said  that 
the  promise  of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  had  been  realized. 
It  was  plain  that  these  reforms  must  be  indefinitely  postponed 
unless  Mr.  Gladstone  were  retained  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  Radicals  came  up  to  Westminster  prepared,  for  the 
present,  even  to  tolerate  the  Education  Act,  and  ready  to  forget 
and  forgive.  Besides,  the  Conservative  party  was  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  that  which  came  into  power  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1841.  As  administrators  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his 
colleagues  had  not  secured  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Sir 
John  Pakington  and  Mr.  Corry  had  not  done  much  to  make 
our  army  and  navy  efficient,  and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  financial 
proposals  had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  excite  public  enthusiasm ; 
the  two  ablest  members  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Upper  House 
were    apparently  excluded    from  power  for  the  time — Lord 
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Salisbury,  by  his  recklessness,  his  impracticable  temper,  and  his 
personal  feud  with  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and  Lord  Derby,  the  only 
prominent  Conservative  who  unites  ability  with  prudence,  by  an 
avowed  intention  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  active  interference 
in  public  affairs.  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  whether  age  has  tamed 
his  ambition  or  that  he  is  sensible  of  the  humiliation  to  which 
a  Minister  in  a  minority  must  be  constantly  subjected,  showed 
no  wish  to  disturb  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  seemingly  secure  tenure 
of  office. 

Thus,  far  from  approaching  Parliament,  at  the  opening  of  a 
Session  so  fruitful  in  disastrous  failures,  laden  with  a  load  of 
obloquy  like  that  which  weighed  down  the  Whig  Administration 
in  1841,  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  appeared  in  February 
last  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  common  misfortunes.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  Prime  Minister  almost  to  justify  the  remark, 
adapted  by  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  from  Bichard  Bentley*s  fine 
maxim,  that  "  no  man  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself," 
that  "  the  only  man  who  could  break  up  the  Ministry  was  the 
man  who  formed  it.''  The  warning  may  yet  be  found  to  be  a 
prophecy ;  but  there  is  still  time  to  avoid  its  consummation. 

The  Royal  Speech  with  which  the  Session  was  opened  on  the 
9th  of  February  was  plenteous  even  beyond  the  precedents  of 
1869  and  1870  in  promises  of  reform.  The  reorganization  of 
our  military  system  occupied,  as  might  be  expected  after  the 
terrible  lessons  which  the  downfall  of  France  from  her  pride  of 
place  had  taught  us,  the  most  conspicuous  position.  The 
abolition  of  University  Tests,  which  after  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  preceding  Session  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  was  to  be  pressed  with 
determination  upon  the  recalcitrant  peera  Then,  in  deference 
to  the  feeling  of  the  most  important  Radical  constituencies — a 
feeling  which,  be  it  ill  or  well  founded,  unquestionably  exists — a 
measure  for  the  introduction  of  secret  voting,  and  of  other 
changes  in  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections,  was  to  be 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  Goschen's  ability  as  a 
financier,  which  had  little  scope  for  its  action  in  the, routine 
business  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  was  to  be  availed  of  in  the 
framing  of  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of  Local  Taxation.  Scotland 
had  been  grumbling  during  the  recess  with  ample  reason  at  the 
delay  of  Scotch  business,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  pledge  the 
Government  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  Scotch  Education  Bill. 
Mr.  Bruce,  with  a  courage  to  which  we  might  give  a  different 
name,  and  which  his  previous  career  as  a  legislator  was  very  far 
from  justifying,  became  responsible  for  a  whole  batch  of 
measures,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  national  importance. 
The  Revision  of  the  Licensing  Laws,  the  Regulation  of  Mines, 
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the  provision  for  a  more  effective  control  over  the  London 
Water  Companies  the  extension  of  religious  equality  by  the 
removal  of  injustice  now  inflicted  on  Boman  Catholic  Prison 
Chaplains,  the  settlement  of  the  legal  status  of  Trades'  Unions, 
the  restraint  of  betting,  the  improvement  of  the  law  relating  to 
Sunday  trading— such  were  some  of  the  measures  which  the 
Home  Secretary  undertook  either  to  introduce  or  to  take  charge 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  consolidated  statute 
which  was  prepared  in  the  previous  Session  by  Mr.  Lefevre,  for 
the  reform  and  unification  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  did 
not  lose,  perhaps,  by  the  definitive  retirement  from  office  of  Mr. 
Bright,  but  neither  did  !t  gain  by  being  entrusted  to  the 
dilettante  hands  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue.  Lastly,  there 
was  confident  expectation  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  came 
into  office  with  the  character  of  a  law  reformer,  would  redeem 
the  discredit  of  his  previous  blundering  scheme  and  its  deserved 
failure,  by  some  well-considered  plan  of  legal  reform. 

Such  were  the  promises  and  such  the  hopes  with  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  met  Parliament  in  February.     There  had  been  not  a 
little  vague  and  floating  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  in  foreign  affairs.     The  debates,  however,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Session  to  a  great  extent  removed  this  feeling.     For 
England,  it  was  evident,  had  kept  clear  of  foreign  complications, 
if  not  without  some  sacrifice  of  prestige,  at  all  events  without 
compromising  the  national  honour.   The  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Foreign  Minister  to  make  the  terms  of  peace  easier  for  France 
were  well-meant,  but  only  exposed  our  Government  to  some  rude 
rebuffs  from  Count  Bismarck.     It  was  difficult,  however,  to  resent 
treatment  of  this  kind  without  assuming  a  bellicose  tone,  and  for 
this  the  country  was  not  prepared.     Indeed,  after  our  apathetic 
demeanour  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  when  a  vigorous  remonstrance 
on  our  part  might  have  effectually  checked  French  aggression, 
we  could  hardly  insist  upon  our  right  to   interfere  with   the 
German  demands  after  the  war  had  been  fought  out  "  to  the 
bitter  end."     To  threaten  war  without  military  power  at  our 
back  would  have  been  madness,  even  if  it  had  been  on  just 
ground  of  quarrel ;  but  to  do  so  on  a  point  of  etiquette  would 
have  been  a  crime.     Lord  Granville's  line  of  action  and  pacific 
tone  towards  the  victorious  Germans  was  pardoned,  therefore,  if 
not  approved  by  the  nation.     And  in  the  same  way  the  tameness 
with  which  our  Government  acceded  to  the  demand  of  Bussia 
for  the  restoration  of  her  right  to  have  a  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea 
was  condoned  by  the  country.      In  its  original  form,  Prince 
Gortschakoff's  despatch,  announcing  that  his  Government  with- 
drew from  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  was  not  only 
insolent  but  destructive  of  every  principle  on  which  it  is  possible 
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to  maintain  international  compacts.  In  r^ard  to  the  form  of 
this  audacious  message  Lord  Granville  was  resolutely  firm,  and 
he  was  backed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  every  great  European 
power.  As  to  the  matter,  however,  in  dispute,  a  conviction  had 
long  been  growing  up  in  England  that  another  war — ^to  sustain 
the  crumbling  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire— would  be  a  pro- 
found error.  Therefore,  when  Prince  Gortschakoff  recanted, 
though  in  an  evasive  fashion  and  with  a  bad  grace,  the  monstrous 
propositions  he  had  put  forward,  there  was  a  general  disposition 
to  enter  on  the  Conference  with  a  tacit  understanding  that  the 
demands  of  Russia  were  to  be  conceded.  The  Conference  met, 
in  fact,  to  register  a  "foregone  conclusion," — a  phrase  which  Lord 
Granville  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  by  protests  against  its  employ- 
ment or  suggestion ;  but  which  continued,  in  spite  of  protests 
and  disuse,  to  be  a  reality.  The  Conference  surrendered,  without 
any  equivalent,  that  restraint  on  the  development  of  the 
naval  power  of  Russia  which  was  the  one  substantial  advantage 
that  we  purchased  by  all  the  blood  and  treasure  that  we  expended 
on  the  Crimean  war. 

Twice  were  hesitating  and  insincere  attempts  made  to  impeach 
the  Government  for  their  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia. 
Mr.  Disraeli  opened  an  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  Session,  which  the  latter  met  with  some 
deplorable  subtleties  of  interpretation  and  some  statements  that 
required  subsequent  material  correction.  This  controversy  was 
becoming  to  neither  party,  nor  did  it  serve  any  purpose  of  public 
utility.  Yet  the  solution  of  the  main  question  was  easy  enough, 
and  in  fact  the  public  mind  was  quickly  made  up  on  the  matter. 
Although  it  might  appear  timorous  to  abandon  without  com- 
pensation and  at  the  first  demand  a  limitation  of  Russian  power 
that  had  been  so  hardly  won,  the  contested  provision  of  the 
treaty  was,  in  point  of  international  amity,  untenable.  No  great 
country  could  be  expected  to  submit  permanently  to  an  insulting 
exclusion  from  the  only  sea  that  is  open  at  all  seasons  to  her 
fleets.  Nor  is  the  relative  position  of  Russia  towards  Turkey 
and  the  Protecting  Powers  what  it  was  in  1853.  The  Turks  have 
now  a  well-equipped  fleet,  handled  by  English  sailors  of  high 
repute  ;  in  1853  they  bad  a  few  ill-built,  ill-armed,  and  worse* 
manned  frigates,  which  were  swept  away  as  if  they  were  so  many 
coasting  schooners  by  the  Russians  at  Sinope.  In  1853,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  had  a  splendid  fleet  on  the  Black  Se% 
many  noble  line-of-battle  ships  worthy  to  take  their  place  side 
by  side  with  the  finest  vessels  that  sailed  against  Sebastopd 
under  the  French  or  English  flag,  enthusiastic  and  well-disd- 
plined  sailors,  and  in  Eorniloff  a  lofty  spirit  and  daring  genius 
which  could  inspire  his  crews  with  a  passionate  affection  and  a 
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burniDg  zeal.  Now  the  Black  Sea  Fleets  which  is  being  slowly 
created  anew  at  Sebastopol  and  Odessa^  has  ceased  to  exist  for 
seventeen  years,  and  in  these  days  of  iron-clads  a  naval  power 
cannot  be  called  into  life  in  a  day.  So  that,  after  all,  we  may 
not  have  given  up  any  practical  advantage  in  releasing  Russia 
from  the  ties  with  which  we  bound  her  fifteen  years  ago. 

It  is  unnecessary  t^o  remark  that  Lord  Salisbury — who 
challenged  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry  in  the  Upper  House 
— was  not  more  prudent  nor  practical  than  Mr.  Disraeli  was  in 
the  Commons.  Neither  did  two  young  members  of  the  advanced 
Liberal  party — Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert — 
obtain  any  support  for  their  censorious  resolutions  on  the  dealings 
of  the  Government  with  Russia  and  Germany.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House,  like  the  mass  of 
the  people,  were  in  favour  of  peace — if  not  of  peace  at  any  price, 
at  least  of  peace  at  any  price  consistent  with  national  honour. 
Public  opinion  was  not  enthusiastic,  but  it  was  resigned. 

The  result  of  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  long-pending  Alabama  claims,  and  other  matters 
of  controversy  between  the  two  great  Continental  nations,  was 
welcomed  with  much  more  satisfaction.  It  has  been  always  felt 
that  the  conduct  of  some  persons  in  England  during  the  Civil 
War  placed  us  morally  in  the  wrong,  whatever  legal  right  we 
might  plead,  in  regard  to  the  United  Statea  There  was  no  dis- 
position to  cavil  at  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
although  in  substance  we  submitted  to  be  judged  by  an  ex  poet 
facto  rule  of  international  law.  No  serious  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  Treaty  and  the  dependent  arbitrations,  though  Earl  Rus- 
sell, who  was  principally  responsible  for  the  original  quarrel,  did 
bis  best — which  was  not  much,  however — to  prevent  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  alienated  nations.  At  the  close  of  the  Session 
the  Ministry  were  able  to  point  with  just  pride  to  the  approaching 
pacific  settlement  of  a  feud  which  once  seemed  to  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  two  hemispheres. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  has  failed,  therefore,  in  the  past 
Session,  it  was  not  where  failure  might  have  been  anticipated  and 
excused,  not  in  the  tortuous  labyrinth  of  diplomacy,  nor  in  angry 
controversy  with  an  irritated  and  defiant  republic.  It  was  at 
home,  in  the  quiet  paths  of  domestic  reform,  that  the  strongest 
Administration  this  generation  has  seen  strayed  helplessly  into 
trackless  thickets  of  blundering,  and  emei^ed  with  scarce  a  shred 
of  its  early  popularity  clinging  around  it  An  extraordinary 
combination  of  ill-luck,  recklessness  and  vacillation,  has  brought 
about  this  strange  result 

Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  responsible  for  the  gravest  offenceB^ 
both  of  omission  and  commission.     His  mastery  of  detail,  his 
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stately  and  flowing  eloquence,  his  versatility  in  debate,  had  largely 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  and  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  But  in  the  inception  and  development  of  these 
great  measures  he  had  himself  taken  a  most  active,  if  not  the 
foremost  part,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  were  pecu- 
liarly his  legislative  offspring.  It  was  an  interesting  study  of 
Parliamentary  training  to  watch  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1869  and  1 870, 
guarding  with  marvellous  skill  in  logical  fence  not  only  the  vital 
principles,  but  even  the  smallest  features  of  his  Irish  measures. 
He  had  subordinated  every  part  of  that  mass  of  legislative  pro- 
visions into  a  coherent  whole,  and  he  knew  by  heart  every  detail ; 
he  could  meet  every  objector  on  his  own  ground,  and  beat  him 
with  his  own  weapons.  But  in  1871  it  was  different;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone entrusted  to  his  colleagues  all  the  important  work  of  the 
Session,  and  though  of  course  be  gave  their  plans  a  general  approval 
in  the  Cabinet,  he  had  not  himself  worked  out,  and  consequently, 
had  not  fairly  mastered  the  details.  Thus,  the  Budget  was  Mr. 
Lowe's,  not  Mr.  Gladstone's ;  the  Licensing  Bill  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Bruce ;  the  Army  Bill  was  Mr.  CardwelFs.  The  fate  of 
these  measures  would  have  been  far  different,  and  so  would  the 
position  of  the  Ministry,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  taken  them  in 
hand,  as  he  took  the  Irish  Bills  of  the  previous  Sessions.  As  it 
was,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  defend  measures  which  were  not 
coined  in  his  own  intellectual  mint,  and  which  he  could  scarcely 
have  approved.  His  defence  under  these  circumstances  was 
often  more  damaging  than  his  silence  would  have  been,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  always  tempted,  when  he  has  an  untenable  position 
to  defend,  to  indulge  in  subtleties  of  reasoning  which  disgust  the 
average  English  mind,  and  to  provoke  animosity  by  an  assump- 
tion of  dictatorial  manner  which  does  not  become  him.  If  he 
had  wholly  abstained  from  interference,  and  allowed  Mr.  Card- 
well,  Mr.  Bnice,  and  Mr.  Lowe  to  work  out,  if  possible,  their  own 
Parliamentary  salvation,  it  would  have  been  more  dignified,  as 
well  as  less  dangerous.  Hercules  has  only  bruised  himself  by 
getting  into  the  slough,  and  has  not  lifted  the  waggon  of  State 
one  inch  out  of  the  mud. 

But  there  are  graver  reasons  to  complain  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than 
his  erratic  performances  in  defence  of  the  tergiversations  of  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of  the  ineptitudes  of  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, and  the  breakdown  of  Mr.  Cardwell  as  a  military  reformer. 
We  pointed  out,  three  months  ago,  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  came 
into  power,  trusted  by  the  advanced  Liberal  party  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  cause  of  progress,  had  broken  faith  with  those  who 
gave  him  his  commission,  on  more  than  one  question  of  the  most 
vital  importance.  Hardly  had  the  Session  opened  when  the  Prime 
Minister  took  occasion  to  profess  his  profound  deference  to  the 
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House  of  Lords,  which  the  year  before  had  contemptuously  re- 
jected the  University  Tests  Bill,  and  to  insist  that  the  measure 
should  be  sent  up  again  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  it  had 
been  thrown  out  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  amend- 
ments of  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  providing  for  the  abo- 
lition of  clerical  fellowships  and  the  removal  of  tests  in  the  divinity 
schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  in  consequence,  rejected  by  a  majority  made  up  of  Conserva- 
tive and  Whig  placemen.  If  a  hope  was  entertained  that  this 
docile  demeanour  on  the  part  of  a  Ministry  commanding  a  large 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  conciliate  the  High 
Tory  party,  Lord  Salisbury's  amendments,  which  were  at  first 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  dispelled  the  pleasing 
hallucination.  In  the  long  run,  the  peers,  and  even  the  bishops,  had 
the  sense  to  perceive  the  dangers  on  which  they  were  drifting 
under  the  headlong  pilotage  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  amend- 
ments were  rejected.  The  University  Tests  Bill  has  now  become 
law,  but  the  Liberal  party  have  very  little  reason  to  thank  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  his  tardy  conversion  and  his  half-hearted  support. 
What  we  have  to  thank  him  for  is  the  delay  of  that  necessary  and 
inevitable  reform,  which  will  complete  the  work  that  has  been 
now  begun. 

But  it  was  later  in  the  Session  that  the  Prime  Minister  showed, 
still  more  conspicuously  than  by  his  conduct  in  carrying  through 
the  University  Tests  Bill,  how  his  mind  is  out  of  accord  with  the 
vastly  preponderating  body  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Fawcett, 
in  pursuance  of  an  intention  which  he  had  avowed  in  debate  last 
year,  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Academical  Tests  in 
the  University  of  Dublin.  This  measure  was  much  more  complete 
than  the  English  Act,  and  reasonably  so,  for  though  it  proceeded 
upon  the  same  lines,  it  was  to  be  applied  to  a  country  in  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  proudest  boast,  religious  equality 
had  been  completely  established.  Therefore,  clerical  fellowships, 
with  every  other  test,  were  abolished,  and  a  new  constitution  was 
framed  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  which  the  Catholic  and 
Dissenting  students,  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and  numbers, 
could  obtain  immediate  representation  on  the  governing  boards. 
Nothing  apparently  could  be  fairer  than  this,  nothing  more  con- 
sistent  with  the  principles  of  the  University  Tests  Act,  with 
religious  equality,  and  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  earnest  disavowal  in 
1868  and  1869  of  the  intention  of  endowing  any  sectarian  esta- 
blishment for  education  in  Ireland.  If  university  education 
were  to  be  freed  from  sectarian  fetters  in  England,  what  reason 
could  be  alleged  for  keeping  it  in  chains  in  Ireland?  What 
reason,  above  all,  could  a  Liberal  Minister — a  Minister  who  had 
passionately  denounced  in  1868  Lord  Mayo's  timid  little  plan 
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for  chartering  sach  sectarian  colleges — what  reason  conld  snch  a 
Minister  allege  against  the  acceptance  of  a  scheme  of  reform  so 
simple  and  complete  ?  One  objection  which  has  often  been  tuged 
in  the  case  of  the  English  universities  was  eliminated  in  the  case  of 
the  University  of  Dublin.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  govern- 
ing bodies,  who  have  practical  experience  and  are  weighted  with 
responsibility,  have  assumed  a  Conservative  attitude,  and  the 
change  that  has  been  accomplished  was  brought  about  agunst 
their  will.  But  in  Ireland  the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
after  full  consideration,  assented  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  proposals,  and 
his  Bill  was  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Flunket, 
the  member  for  the  University,  and  by  other  leading  Irish 
Conservatives. 

It  was  opposed,  however,  by  several  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
members  who  owe  their  elections  to  the  priesthood,  and  who  in 
matters  political  are  the  bondslaves  of  Cardinal  Cullen.  One 
gentleman — ^principally  celebrated  before  for  having  been  defeated 
in  his  candidature  for  the  county  of  Tipperary  by  a  convicted 
felon,  and  for  having  canvassed  the  constituency  in  vain,  though 
adorned  with  a  green  neck-tie — had  the  audacity  to  announce 
as  the  serious  demand  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  a  charter 
for  an  independent  and  ecclesiastically  governed  university  of  their 
own,  and  an  endowment  of  40,0002.  per  annum.  As  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  most  emphatically  pledged  himself  to  the  principle 
that  no  grants  should  be  made  further  out  of  the  public  money 
for  the  maintenance  of  sectarian  institutions,  it  was  plain  that  u 
the  Qovemment  were  to  adopt  such  a  plan  as  that  shrilly 
demanded  by  Mr.  Heron,  the  only  way  of  obtaim'ng  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  to  seize  and  divide  the  revenues  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  among  a  number  of  competing  and  squabbling  sects. 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  up  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  with 
great  energy  and  bitterness,  but  with  more  even  than  his  cus- 
tomary obscurity  of  language.  What  he  meant  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  say,  for  he  has  denied  with  unusual  heat  the  most  obvious 
inferences  that  might  be  drawn  from  his  words,  and  has  declared 
that  the  Government  are  not  going  either  to  establish  a  college  or 
a  university  exclusively  for  Roman  Catholics,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  desire  to  prevent  the  spontaneous  liberalizing  action 
which  the  University  of  Dublin  is  prepared  to  adopt.  We  do 
not  profess  to  read  riddles  like  these,  but  the  simplest  observer 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  meaning  of  the  tactics  which  set  up 
Mr.  Dowse,  a  subordinate  member  of  the  University,  to  talk  out 
Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  on  a  certain  Wednesday,  when  the  House  is 
compelled  to  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  conduct 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  occasion  presents  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  vehemence  with  which  he  denounced  the  factious  delays 
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interposed  by  the  employment  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  in  the 
progress  of  the  Army  and  Ballot  Bills. 

While  his  paltering  with  the  Ultramontane  manipulators  of 
the  Irish  vote  was  thus  alienating  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  sympa- 
thies of  those  earnest  and  unflinching  Liberals  whose  votes  had 
three  years  before  carried  him  triumphantly  into  office,  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  undo,  so  far  as  he  personally  was 
concerned,  by  severe,  though  necessary  coercive  measures,  the 
work  of  conciliation  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Acts.  The  prevalence  of  agrarian 
crime  in  Westmeath  and  in  parts  of  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Ireland  compelled  the  attention  of  Qovernment  early  in  the 
Session.  After  some  subterfuges  and  blunders,  after  attempting 
in  a  most  discreditable  fashion  to  evade  administrative  responsi- 
bility by  entrusting  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  function  of  deciding  whether  the  state  of  Ireland  was  suffi- 
ciently alarming  to  call  for  a  measure  suspending  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people,  the  Committee 
decided  in  favour  of  a  strong  measure  of  coercion,  and  indeed,  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  them  to  come  to  another  conclusion  in 
the  face  of  the  evidence  adduced ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  gained 
little  by  his  attempted  transfer  of  responsibility.  In  Ireland 
his  name,  which  two  years  ago  was  a  wonder-working  talisman, 
now  only  provokes  execration.  And  yet  the  powers  conferred 
on  the  Executive  Government  by  the  Westmeath  Protection  Bill 
have  been  exercised  with  the  utmost  lenity  :  the  threat  of  strong 
measures  has  cowed  the  Ribbon  Organization  into  quietude.  At 
the  very  end  of  the  Session,  however,* the  Dublin  police  contrived 
to  get  into  collision  with  a  mob  who  were  holding  a  "  demonstra- 
tion" in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  bad  blood  generated  in  that 
typical  Irish  row  is  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  element  of  discord 
in  the  relations  betwen  the  Irish  people  and  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  towards  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  past  Session. 
He  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  by  being  deferential ;  he  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  Peers  in  the  formal  arrangement  of  the 
University  Tests  Bill,  but  when  they  interfered  with  Ministerial 
measures  like  the  Army  Bill  and  the  Ballot  Bill,  in  which  the 
Premier  8  ecclesiastical  sympathies  were  not  interested,  his  respect 
for  the  aristocratic  obstructors  disappeared.  The  vigorous  policy 
adopted  towards  the  Upper  House  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he 
employed  the  Boyal  Prerogative  to  abolish  purchase  in  the  teeth 
of  the  plea  for  delay  put  forward  by  the  Peers,  and  again  when 
they  were  forced,  though  at  a  late  period  of  the  Session,  to  say 
''yes"  or  "  no"  to  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Bills,  has  been  the 
subject  of  violent  critical  onslaughts. 
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A  portion  of  the  criticisin  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  incurred^ 
and  which  has  contributed  to  diminish  his  popularity,  has  pro- 
ceeded not  from  any  of  the  causes  we  have  enumerated,  not  from 
his  haltings  and  retrogressions  in  the  path  of  Liberal  progress^ 
but  from  a  quite  opposite  source.  While  the  Prime  Minister 
has  not  been  sufficiently  firm  in  his  Liberalism  to  command  the 
confidence  of  those  who  wish  to  move  on,  he  has  been  erratic 
and  restless  enough  to  alarm  those — ^Whigs  as  well  as  Tories — 
who  wish  "  to  rest  and  be  thankful."  Thus  he  caused  consider- 
able trepidation  among  many  of  his  nominal  supporters  as  well  as 
among  the  Opposition  by  a  suggestion,  thrown  out  as  it  were 
accidentally  during  the  debates  on  the  Ballot  Bill,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reopen,  and  that  very  soon,  the  whole  question 
of  the  franchise.  In  fact,  his  argument  for  the  Ballot^  which 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  franchise  had  ceased  to 
be  a  trust,  because  every  citizen  might  now  possess  it,  appeared 
to  indicate  that  he  was  educating  his  mind,  and  attempting  to 
educate  his  party,  to  entertain  the  notion  of  universal  suffirakge 
without  limitation  of  property  or  sex.  Without  offering  any 
opinion  in  the  abstract  on  the  expediency  or  possibility  of  such  a 
wide  extension  of  electoral  privileges,  we  may  observe  that 
there  is  no  strong  movement  in  such  a  direction  in  any  class  or 
party  in  the  country,  and  that  proposals  of  this  sort,  while  regarded 
almost  with  indifference  by  Radicals,  are  calculated  to  drive  many 
who  would  otherwise  go  very  far  on  the  way  with  Liberal  opinions 
into  a  stolid  Conservatism.  When  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  hold  the  Liberal  party  together  in  order  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  have  an  immediate  and  practical  utility,  it  is 
surely  not  the  part  of  a  statesman  to  frighten  his  less  courageous 
followers  by  suddenly  proclaiming  revolutionary  doctrines.  The 
time  may  come  when  parties  will  be  divided  on  such  issues,  but 
it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  time  has  come  yet.  Mr.  Gladstone 
indeed  appears  to  have  perceived  his  error,  though  too  late ;  and 
he  did  not  mend  the  matter  by  casuistical  explanations,  resembling 
those  he  gave  after  his  speech  on  Irish  Education,  from  which  it 
would  be  mere  loss  of  time  to  attempt  to  extract  a  meaning. 

After  irritating  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party  early 
in  the  Session  by  an  unnecessary  and  undignified  display  of 
deference  towards  the  House  of  Peers,  Mr.  Gladstone  rushed 
towards  the  close  of  the  Session  into  the  opposite  extreme.  No 
doubt  the  absurd  resistance  offered  by  the  Lords  to  the  passing 
of  the  Army  Bill — a  resistance  which  was  condemned  by  the 
calm  good  sense  of  Lord  Derby — provoked  the  Premier  to  take 
up  and  use  without  much  delicacy  the  first  weapon  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand.  The  House  of  Lords  would  have  prevented 
the  Session  from  being  fruitful  even  in  one  part  of  its  one  great 
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measure ;  yet  the  House  of  Commons  after  long  debates  had 
affirmed  the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  purchase,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  did  not  venture  formally  to  oppose  that  verdict  The 
Royal  Warrant  with  which  Mr.  Olaastone  brushed  aside  the 
Peers*  policy  of  delay  has  been  the  subject  of  much  constitutional 
criticism ;  but  the  gravest  charge  that  can  be  brought  against 
the  Ministry  in  this  regard  is  that  of  ignorance.  The  Premier 
and  Lord  Granville  were  clearly  both  of  them  in  the  wrong  in 
asserting  that  the  Crown  was  acting  under  a  statutory  power, 
whereas  in  point  of  fact  the  abolition  of  purchase  was  effected  by 
the  exercise  of  a  long-dormant  prerogative.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  proceeding  will  not  -be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  for 
though  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Harcourt  were  probably  under  the 
influence  of  an  altogether  chimerical  fear  when  they  professed  to 
dread  the  use  of  prerogative  in  the  hands  of  a  daring  Minister, 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  see  an  Executive  resuming  any  part  of  those 
powers  which  have  been  resigned  by  long  disuse  to  the  control 
of  Parliament.  We  must  add  our  conviction,  however,  that  the 
boldness  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  use  of  the  Royal  Warrant  has 
met  with  full  approbation  from  the  country,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  act  of  the  past  Session  in  which  the  error  of  a  Minister  has 
been  frankly  pardoned.  The  constituencies  look  much  more  to 
the  end  than  to  the  means,  and  the  abolition  of  purchase  anyhow 
was  an  end  on  which  their  hearts  were  set. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  action  of  Government  in  urging 
on  the  Ballot  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  sacrifice 
of  other  measures  of  far  more  pressing  practical  importance,  was 
also  approved  by  the  people.  The  object  was  to  throw  the 
burden  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  on  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
this  was  after  all  a  sterile  victory.  When  a  measure  of  such 
importance  had  to  be  discussed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Upper 
House  on  the  10th  of  August — at  a  time  when  by  the  confession 
of  Ministers  themselves  very  few  members  of  either  Chamber 
were  remaining  in  town  —  Lord  Shaftesbury's  plea  for  delay 
became  unanswerable.  Indeed,  after  the  cold  support  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  gave  to  the  clauses  for  throwing  the  expense  of 
elections  on  the  rates,  after  the  ridiculous  silence  that  Mr.  Forster 
exacted  from  his  liberal  critics  in  order  to  get  the  Bill  through 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August,  and  after  the  mutilations 
which  the  measure  had  suffered  to  expedite  its  progress,  few 
even  among  those  Radicals  who  cling  to  the  old  "  points  of  the 
charter,^'  could  be  displeased  at  the  postponement  of  the  Bill  to 
the  ensuing  Session.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  gained  very  little  with 
the  popular  constituencies  by  his  second  skirmish  with  the  Peers, 
while  he  has  of  course  increased  the  distrust  and  dislike  with 
which  he  is  regarded  by  the  Whigs. 
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But  if  the  general  conduct  of  business  during  tlie  past  SessioD 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  been  satisfactory^  the  administrative 
and  legislative  labours  of  his  colleagues  have  nearly  all  been 
marred  by  blunders  of  the  most  amazing  kind.  We  must  except 
from  condemnation  the  three  Departments  of  State  of  which  the 
heads  sit  in  the  Upper  House.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Qovemment,  which,  though  neither  strong  nor 
striking,  has  on  the  whole  been  creditable  to  the  suavity  and 
tact  of  Lord  Granville.  In  the  present  state  of  our  diplomacy 
there  is  no  room  for  the  display  of  higher  qualities  than  these, 
which  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  used  more  largely 
and  skilfully  in  deeding  with  his  Conservative  opponents  than  in 
his  nefi[otiations  with  foreign  powera  Happily,  the  affidrs  of 
India  have  been  undisturl^  during  the  year^  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  has  bad  nothing  to  do.  Tet  we  hear  of  the  muttering 
of  what  may  be  a  coming  storm  in  the  East,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Secretary  for  India  is  not  being  lulled  into  a  false  secu- 
rity or  being  diverted  from  the  higher  duties  of  his  post  by  the 
battles  of  domestic  politics  in  which  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
The  only  Indian  question  which  came  up  prominently  during 
the  Session  arose  on  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  Indian  finance.  The  Government  desired  to  make  this 
body  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses,  with  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  packing  the  tribunal  of  inquiry  by  placing  upon  it 
a  number  of  Peers  who,  as  Indian  Secretaries  or  as  Viceroys, 
were  themselves  to  be  subject  to  scrutiny  and  criticism.  The 
House  of  Commons  promptly  resisted  and  warmly  resented  their 
absurd  proposal,  which  was  finally  withdrawn.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  more  responsible  for  this 
dubious  strategy  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Lord  Kimberley, 
whose  post  at  the  Colonial  Office  has  become  almost  a  sinecure 
since  the  definitive  adoption  of  the  new  Colonial  policy,  has  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  ability  in  debate  and 
administration,  his  sound  common-sense  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  affairs.  Neither  Lord  Halifax  nor  Lord  Dufferin  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  occasions  for  Parliamentary  display,  for  which 
their  nominal  office  gives  them  ample  leisure;  and  Lord  De 
Grey,  created  Marquis  of  Ripon  for  bis  service  in  the  American 
negotiations,  was  absent  at  Washington  the  greater  part  of  the 
Session.  Lord  Northbrook  has  defended  the  incapacity  of  the 
War  Department  with  more  vigour  and  skill  than  his  superior 
in  the  Lower  House. 

It  is  noticeable  that  many  of  the  leading  Whig  Peers  have 
openly  cast  off  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  in  the  present  Session ; 
Lord  Ruasell  has  opposed  the  Army  BUI,  and  made  lugubrious 
moans  over  the  repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act.    The 
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Duke  of  Somerset,  who  has  recently  been  left  out  of  Liberal 
Cabinet  combinations^  has  assailed  with  sarcasm,  which  from  a 
Peer  is  considered  pungent,  an  Administration  '^  whose  army 
can't  march  and  whose  ships  can't  swim."  Some  other  defections 
of  the  same  kind  have  taken  place,  but  we  cannot  affect  to 
consider  the  Liberal  party  weakened  by  the  moulting  of  its 
Whig  plumage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservative  '^  rogue 
elephants,"  whose  type  and  chief  is  Lord  Salisbury,  have  broken 
away  more  than  once  from  the  sober  and  solemn  leadership  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Lord  Derby's  position  among  the  Peers 
has  been  somewhat  undefined,  but  he  has  already  begun  to 
make  that  mark  and  acquire  that  influence  which  his  ability,  his 
high  character,  and  his  practical  wisdom  justify  him  in  claiming. 

The  House  of  Commons  tends  every  year  more  and  more  to 
aggregate  in  itself  the  interest  and  the  influence  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceedings^  and  accordingly  when  we  turn  from  the 
performances  of  the  Session  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  those  of 
the  Lower  Chamber  we  seem  to  come  from  an  atmosphere  of 
drowsiness  to  active  life,  from  unreality  to  reality.  It  was  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  battle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  for  popularity  has  been  fought  and  lost 

For  many  years,  in  fact  since  the  disruption  of  the  old  Whig 
party  and  the  secession  of  the  Peelites  from  the  Conservative 
ranks,  the  Liberal  party  has  made  a  boast,  not  without  reason, 
of  its  skilful  management  of  finance.  When  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  into  power  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  Government  would 
in  any  respect  decline  in  the  prestige  of  economic  statesmanship, 
for  setting  aside  tlie  Premier's  high  reputation  as  a  Finance 
Minister,  there  were  several  members  of  the  Government  whose 
names  were  well  known  as  experienced  in  this  department. 
Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Cardwell  had  filled  with  credit  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Goschen's  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  commercial  life,  and  his  theoretical  knowledge 
of  economical  science,  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  service  in  this 
department,  and  Mr.  Stansfeld  had  added  to  his  reputation  as 
an  economist  during  his  work  in  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Lowe, 
though  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Ministry,  had  shown 
no  special  qualifications  for  the  administration  of  the  national 
finances;  but  he  had  been  known  out  of  office  as  a  rigid 
disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  and  he  was  the  last  man  from  whom 
the  country  expected  a  heterodox  Budget 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Lowe  has  a  passion  for  novelty,  which 
may  appear  inconsistent  in  a  statesman  who  professes  to  be  so 
hostile  to  revolution,  but  which  has  an  obvious  origin  in  a  desire 
for  display.  His  previous  Budgets  had  shown  some  indications 
of  this  dangerous  temper,  but  not  enough  to  alarm  or  warn  the 
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country,  and  people  were  justified  in  presuming  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  keep  his  erratic  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
within  bound&  This  unfortunately  proved  to  be  an  erroneous 
calculation.  The  general  demand  for  a  reoi^ganization  of  the 
Army  and  the  popular  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  Purchase 
System  made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Lowe  to  provide  new  taxation 
to  meet  an  extraordinary  deficit  of  nearly  three  milliona  His 
proposals  were  certainly  novel,  but  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  discern  in  them  any  other  merit  Tet  Mr.  Lowe  laid  down, 
in  introducing  them,  a  very  sound  principle  of  taxation,  which 
stands  out  in  glaring  contrast  to  his  subsequent  conduct.  He 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  distributing  the  burden  of  new  taxes 
between  the  different  classes  of  taxpayers — ^between  the  masses 
who  can  be  made  to  pay  for  the  protection  of  Qovernment  only 
through  indirect  taxation,  and  the  owners  of  property,  whether 
in  land  or  moveables,  the  recipients  of  regular  incomes,  who  are 
directly  as  well  as  indirectly  taxed.  But  the  practical  measures 
adopted  in  Mr.  Lowe's  first  Budget  to  carry  out  these  principles 
were  ludicrously  ill-chosen.  Indirect  taxation  was  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  stamp  duty  on  matches,  which  it  was  estimated 
rather  recklessly  would  bring  into  the  Exchequer  500,000{.  a 
year.  A  more  absurd  device  for  raising  money  has  never  been 
resorted  to  even  by  the  financiers  of  the  United  States  whence 
this  Match  Tax  was  borrowed.  It  would  have  destroyed  an 
industry  which  supports  in  London  alone  many  thousands  of 
the  poorest  class  of  the  population ;  it  would  have  given  im- 
mense facilities  for  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and  would  have 
largely  increased  the  labours  of  our  fiscal  officers.  But  Mr. 
Lowe  was  so  confident  in  the  merits  of  his  new  tax  that  he  had 
even  prepared  10002.  worth  of  new  stamps  with  a  quibbling 
Latin  motto ;  and  at  first  he  appeared  to  carry  the  docile  Minis- 
terial majority  with  him :  the  first  division  on  the  Match  Tax 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nearly  four  to  one.  The  supple- 
mentary provisions  of  the  Budget  were  an  increase  of  a  penny 
in  the  pound  on  the  income-tax,  coupled  with  a  purposeless 
change  in  the  method  of  levy  from  a  poundage  to  a  per- 
centage ;  and  an  alteration  in  the  Succession  Duties  by  which 
the  privileges  accorded  under  the  existing  law  to  consanguinity 
were  to  be  abolished. 

The  Match  Tax  excited  popular  indignation  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Ministry  did  not  aare  to  face  the  storm.  After  a  warm 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  Conservatives 
received  the  support  of  Mr.  White  and  other  Radicals  below  the 
gangway,  the  Budget  was  modified  on  the  24th  of  April  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  impost.  But  the  opponents  of  the 
Ministerial  proposals  were  still  hostile  to  the  alteration  in  the 
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Succession  Duties,  a  reform  in  our  judgment  consistent  with  the 
abstract  principles  of  political  philosophy,  but  so  alien  to  the 

?)revalent  opinions  of  the  English  people  as  to  be  impracticable 
or  the  present.  When  a  member  of  a  great  Whig  family,  a 
near  kinsman  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  protested  almost  pas- 
sionately against  the  change,  it  was  time  for  the  Qovernment 
to  reconsider  their  plans.  Accordiugly,  three  days  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Match  Tax,  Mr.  Lowe  had  to  undergo  the 
humiliation  of  risiug  to  announce  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  Succession  Duties  and  in  the  assessment 
of  the  Income  Tax.  But  he  had  his  revenge.  In  defiant  con- 
travention of  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  when  his  first 
Budget  for  1871  was  produced,  he  now  proceeded  to  cast  the 
whole  burden  of  the  necessary  taxation  on  the  classes  that  pay 
Income  Tax.  The  tendency  thus  to  make  the  fiscal  burdens  of 
the  State  machinery  unequal  has  been  pointed  out  by  every 
critic  of  political  movements  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  perils  of 
democracy.  De  Tocqueville  and  Mill  have  pointed  it  out,  and 
America  is  witnessing  its  practical  effect.  No  one  had  more 
vigorously  denounced  this  injustice  of  majorities  than  Mr.  Lowe 
himself  in  the  days  before  he  had  been  welcomed  back  as  a 
prodigal  son  into  a  Liberal  Cabinet  He,  the  denunciator  of 
democracy,  now  cynically  resolved  to  punish  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  for  their  cool  reception  of  his  far- 
fetched plans  by  adding  twopence  in  the  pound  to  the  Income 
Tax,  and  thus  providing  for  his  deficit.  Mr.  Fawcett  and 
many  other  impartial  critics  assailed  this  malignantly  iniquitous 
Budget  with  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  addressed  to  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  or  the  prudence  of  statesmen.  But  Mr. 
Lowe  had  compelled  his  colleagues  to  eat  the  leek  too  often 
already.  The  Ministry  refused  to  bring  in  a  fourth  Budget, 
and  announced  a  determination  to  consider  the  rejection  of 
their  last  scheme  as  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
Here  again  we  find  proof  of  the  mischievous  effects  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  demoralization  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  present  Parliament  Mr.  Disraeli  seems  to  have  resigned 
all  functions  but  those  of  a  mere  critic,  and  even  those  he 
does  not  discharge  with  his  accustomed  brisknesa  For  in- 
stance, when  he  challenged  Mr.  Lowe  to  a  grand  debate  on 
financial  principles  he  found  himself  unable  to  raise  any 
practical  issues,  and  his  epigrams  in  consequence  were  both 
pointless  and  wasted.  In  fact,  no  one  has  confidence  in  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  least  of  all  in  his  capacity  for  dealing  with 
finance.  Hence  the  Ministry  know  very  well  that  even  the 
angriest  Radicals  will  think  twice  before  they  turn  out  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  order  to  bring  in  the  politicians  who  sit  on  the 
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front  Oppositioii  bench.  To  this  complication  of  partiefl^  in 
which  the  natural  and  healthy  balance  of  party  GOTemment 
18  destroyed,  we  owe  the  submission  with  which  a  discontented 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Lowe's 
final  and  most  discreditable  Budget.  But  he  did  not  cany 
his  point  without  damage  to  his  own  reputation  and  to  that 
of  the  (}oTemment  in  which  he  holds  so  high  a  place.  The 
Liberal  party  in  Parliament,  seeing  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Admi* 
nistration  has  failed  by  the  most  reckless  and  wanton  blunderiog, 
in  what  had  been  thought  its  strongest  point,  lost  confidence  utterly 
in  the  capacity  of  Ministers.  The  Conservatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  threw  off  with  equal  or  greater  impatience  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the  result  has  been  the  waste  of  a  Session 
mainly  in  idle  talk,  in  the  movements  of  irresponsible  private 
members  without  guidance  from  their  partv  chiefs. 

The  other  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  conspicuous 
during  the  Session  have  not  shown  him  in  a  more  favourable 
light  than  his  mauceuvres  with  the  Budget.     He  has  taken  up 
with  a  fanaticism  for  economy  which  is  by  no  means  popular 
with  Englishmen,  who  like  to  get  the  value  for  their  money,  but 
who  have  a  contempt  for  parsimony  in   cheese-parings  and 
candle-ends.      The   most  important  errors  in   high   affikirs  of 
State  could  not  have  done  moro  to  alienate  the  popular  affec- 
tion from  Mr.  Gladstone  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Government 
about  such  trivial  matters  as  the  enclosure  of  Epping  Forest^ 
and  the  attempted  seizure  for  the  Crown  of  part  of  the  land  re- 
claimed at  their  own  cost  by  the  people  of  London  alongside 
the  Thames  Embankment     In  the  latter  case  the  Crown  had  a 
sort  of  legal  claim  to  the  soil,  but  morally  there  was  no  particle 
of  right  to  go  upon.     The  Conservative  member  for  West- 
minster did  good  service  by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  to  arbitrate  between  the  Crown  and 
the  taxpayers   of  the  metropolis.      On   this  Committee    Ifr. 
Lowe  and  Mr.  Ayrton  battled  zealously  for  the  right  of  the 
Government    to   take    possession  of    the    property    that    the 
Londoners  had  created  at  vast  expense ;  but  they  were  signally 
defeated,  and  a  compromise  has  now  been  arranged  according 
to  which  the  metropolis  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  part^  at  least,  of 
what  it  has  so  hardly  earned.    The  gain  to  the  State  would  in 
this  case  have  been  very  trifling,   while  the  loss  to  London 
would  have  been  enormous.     In  the  same  way  the   Crown 
possessed  rights  over  Epping  Forest  which  ought  to  have  been 
used  for  the  preservation  of  that  health-resort  and  pleasuring 
ground  of  East  London  against  the  rapacious  encroachments  of 
lords  of  the  manor.     But  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Ayrton  thought 
that  an  honest  penny  might  be  turned  by  the  sale  of  these 
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rights,  and  sold  they  were  for  a  few  pounds  an  acre.  Mr. 
Fawcett  and  other  watchful  guardians  of  popular  rights  attacked 
this  penurious,  this  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  policy  ;  and  a 
motion,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  has  protected  it  may 
be  hoped  for  the  present  the  rights  of  commoners  in  Epping 
Forest. 

Mr.  Ayrton  has  too  closely  copied  and  too  elaborately  im* 
ropved  on  Mr.  Lowe's  cynicism  and  abruptness  of  manner.  The 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  has  no  single  qualification  for  his 
place  except  zeal  for  economy,  and  in  that  respect  perhaps  he 
aoes  more  mischief  than  seryice.  His  ignorance  of  artistic 
principles  and  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  old-fashioned 
maxim  that  "  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,"  make  him  about 
as  unpleasant  a  person  for  irritable  artists  and  captious  art- 
critics  to  deal  with  as  could  well  be  imagined.  In  some  other 
departments  of  State,  where  really  considerable  savings  might  be 
effected  by  a  vigorous  supervision  such  as  Mr.  Baxter  introduced 
into  the  system  of  Admiralty  accounts,  Mr.  Ayrton  might  have 
been  placed  with  advantage.  But  his  irritating  demeanour  in 
his  present  ofiSce  has  brought  upon  him  a  load  of  unpopularity 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  the  Ministry  for  the  sake  of  any 
assistance  he  could  give  them.  He  is  a  Jonah  that  must  be 
thrown  overboard  if  Mr.  Qladstone  is  to  reconstitute  his 
Government  on  a  popular  basis.  At  the  same  time  we  own  to  a 
lingering  kindness  for  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  in  parting  with  him  we 
should  be  inclined  to  borrow  the  archbishop's  farewell  to  Gil 
Bias — "Adieu,  Tnonsieur,  je  v<m8  souhadte  toutea  aortes  de 
proapfrU^a,  avec  un  peu  plua  de  go&V* 

In  ordinary  times,  when  no  great  reforms  are  in  progress,  the 
Home  Office  is  perhaps  the  most  important  administrative 
department  of  State.  Tet  somehow  it  is  generally  filled  by 
officials  whose  ability  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  mediocrity. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  only  two  statesmen  of  first-rate 
capacity,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  have  held 
this  office ;  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  were  men 
more  remarkable  for  respectability  of  character  than  for  adminis- 
trative vigour ;  while  in  Mr.  Bruce  a  rival  has  been  discovered 
for  the  lachrymose  imbecility  of  Mr.  Walpole. 

We  have  noticed  the  audacity  with  which  the  Home  Secretary, 
the  least  capable  member  of  the  Cabinet,  took  upon  himself,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  the  charge  of  half-a- dozen  measures 
of  the  highest  public  importance.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  has 
made  shipwreck  of  the  whole  leash  of  Bills,  and  has  managed  to 
excite,  not  only  general  contempt,  but  the  implacable  hostility 
of  powerful  interests  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration. 
The   Licensing  Bill,  which  was  brought  forward  with  great 
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parade  of  moderation  and  statesmanship,  was  intended  to  please 
all  parties,  and  the  process  adopted  was  to  balance  each  conces- 
sion to  one  side  by  a  concession  to  the  other.     The  result^  of 
course,  was  that  all  parties  were  alienated.     The  common  sense 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country  was  disgusted  by  a  ridiculous 
proposal  to  sell  licenses  by  auction,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  strip  the  publican  at  the  outset  of  his  necessary  capital,  and 
consequently  to  tempt  him  to  adulteration  and  other  malpractices, 
as  well  as  to  hand  him  over  to  be  more  than  ever  the  bondslave 
to  the  brewers  and  distillers.     With  these  crude  notions  were 
combined  clauses  for  limiting  the  hours  of  trade,  by  which  many 
decent  people  would  have  been  seriously  inconvenienced  without 
any  effective  check  being  placed  on  drunkenness ;  clauses  for 
limiting  the  number  of  licenses  and  for  giving  the  police  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  surveillance.    The  total  abstinence  party,  of 
course,  were  not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Bruce  ;  while  the  publicans, 
who  arc  everywhere  a  strong  organization,  and  nowhere  more 
powerful  than  in  London,  were  wild  with  rage.     A  Ministerial 
seat  was  at  once  lost  in  Durham,  where  the  death  of  the  late 
Judge  Advocate- General  had  created  a  vacancy.    Yielding  to 
the  storm,  Mr.  Bruce  withdrew  his  Bill,  and,  declining  to  pledge 
himself  to  its  reintroduction,  he  has  contented  himself  with  a 
small  temporary  measure  for  regulating  the  granting  of  licenses. 
The  publicans,  however,  are  not  appeased,  and  the  return  of  Mr. 
Watney,  in  East  Surrey,  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  bungling 
policy  of  the  Home  Secretary.    The  Trades'  Union  Bill,  on 
which  Ministers  have  been  congratulating  themselves  as  a  measure 
that  Mr.  Bruce  did  actually  carry,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  much 
more  brilliant  achievement  than  his  other  labours.    At  least  the 
working  men — whose   claims  it  was  intended  to  satisfy — are 
loudly  complaining  that  they  are  worse  off  than  they  were  under 
the  old  law,  that  their  personal  liberties  are  endangered  and  their 
rights  of  combination  injuriously  restricted  by  Mr.  Bruce's  con- 
ciliatory compromise.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  at  length  to 
the  other  failures  of  the  Minister,  to  the  loss  of  measures  most 
vital  to  national  health,  the  Metropolitan  Water  Bill,  the  Mines 
Begulation  Bill,  and  such  like,  or  to  the  postponement  of  a  plain 
act  of  justice  like  the  Prison  Ministers'  Bill.     While  Mr.  Bruce 
remains  at  the  Home  Office  we  must  not  expect  to  see  reform  in 
domestic  legislation  make  any  progress;   but  even  under  the 
present  torpid  rule  may  we  not  hope  to  be  spared  such  despicable 
exhibitions  of  administrative  weakness  as  we  have  witnessed  with 
shame  this  year  ?    The  raid  of  the  police  on  the  match-makers* 
procession  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  timorous  hesitation 
with  which  an  anti-royalty  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  first 
forbidden  and  then  permitted  to    assemble.      Mr.   Walpole's 
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mournful  incapacity  during  the  Hyde  Park  riots  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  neither  so  scandalous  nor  so  mischievous  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  wise  in  time,  and 
put  the  administration  of  the  Home  Department  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  with  pretensions  to  statesmanship,  for  he  may  rest 
assured  that  no  Government  can  sustain  discredit  such  as  Mr. 
Bruce  has  incurred  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Cardweirs  preliminary  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session  laid  before  Parliament  a  scheme  of  military  reorganization 
of  a  really  striking,  courageous,  and  comprehensive  character. 
Those  who  knew  Mr.  Cardwell  best  as  a  public  man  were  the 
most  astonished  at  his  fathering  any  policy  out  of  the  common 
lines,  and  in  fact  the  probability  is  that  the  plan  propounded  at 
first  by  the  Secretary  for  War  was  much  less  his  than  the  work 
of  some  able  military  counsellor.  Lord  Sandhurst's  advice  was 
probably  taken,  as  well  as  Sir  Henry  Storks',  but  the  prevalent 
opinion  is  that  another  mind  was  at  work.  At  all  events,  the 
measure  seemed  in  its  outlines  strong  and  bold  enough  to  promise 
us,  after  the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  an  efficient  army  for  home 
defence ;  it  was  proposed  to  localize  the  several  army  corps  of 
our  military  system^  following  the  Continental  models,  in 
military  divisions  of  the  country,  and  to  subordinate  to  the 
general  commanding  in  each  division,  not  only  the  militia,  but 
the  volunteers.  Mr.  Cardwell  did  not  make  it  very  clear  how 
the  latter  subordination  was  to  be  effected,  but  so  far  as  the 
militia  were  concerned  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  obsolete  and 
obstructive  prerogatives  of  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties. 
The  entire  scheme  was  directed  to  centralizing  authority  in  the 
War  Office,  and  although  the  Secretary  for  War  did  not  exhibit 
less  deference  to  the  unconstitutional  position  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  than  he  had  done  in  previous  Sessions,  it  was  understood 
that  the  deposition  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  from  his  power,  if 
not  from  his  place,  would  be  one  result  of  the  Ministerial  policy. 
But  a  more  important  change  projected  was  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  system,  a  change  absolutely  essential,  in  order  to  get 
the  army  under  the  real  control  of  Ministers  responsible  to  the 
country. 

A  battle  commenced  over  the  Army  Bill,  which  confined  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  the  purchase  system.  The 
plans  of  reorganization  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
subsequently  startled  and  disgusted  everybody  by  announcing 
that  from  the  outset  it  had  neither  been  nor  was  intended  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  purchase.  Yet  the 
measure  appeared  at  first  to  be  in  smooth  water ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
discountenanced  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay's  opposition  to  the  main 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  the  second  reading  ought  to  have  settled 
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that  pdnt  finally.  But  the  militaiy  memben  ct  the  Hooae  of 
Commons,  abasing  their  priyil^e  of  talking  in  Ccmunittee^  and 
throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  raised  the  ghost  of 
the  porchase  squabble  in  almost  eyeiy  line  of  OTeiy  daiisa  Lord 
Elcho,  Lord  Garlies,  Colonel  Lojd  Lindsay,  and  Colonel  Anson 
were  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect ;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
GoTemment  in  declining  to  proceed  further  with  the  work  <^  re- 
organization afforded  them  some  excuse.  It  was  fiurly  urged 
that  the  country  would  not  bne  satisfied  with  a  mere  work  of  de- 
struction, with  breaking  up  an  existing  system  without  putting 
anything  in  its  place.  But  no  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
Temment  could  justify  an  opposition  merdy  &ctioQS  and  dilatory. 
The  Bill  did  not  get  through  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  3rd 
of  July,  and  then  it  was  r^eJly  little  more  than  an  Abolition  of 
Purchase  Bill.  Neithear  Mr.  Cardwell  nor  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
be  considered  free  from  blame,  for  their  determination  to  keep  the 
reorganization  scheme  out  of  sight,  especially  as  Lord  Northhrook, 
the  Under-Secretary  for  War,  in  a  very  able  speech,  expounded 
the  whole  plan  in  aU  its  details  to  the  Peers  when  the  Bill  went 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  however, 
had  determined  to  move  an  amendment  declaring  that  the  House 
would  not  discuss  the  abolition  of  purchase  until  it  had  the  entire 
scheme  of  reconstruction,  and  although  Lord  Northbrook's  speech 
did  supply  this  information,  the  Conservative  leader  declined  to 
withdmw  his  amendment  Lord  Derby  in  vain  warned  the  Peers 
against  the  dangers  of  putting  themselves  into  a  position  of  an- 
tagonism with  the  popular  Chamber.  The  consideration  of  the 
BUI  was  postponed,  evidently  not  on  the  ground  which  the 
amendment  alleged,  for  that  had  been  cut  away  by  Lord  North- 
brook,  but,  as  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition  Peers,  and  of  Lords 
Bussell  and  Grey,  who  now  deserted  their  party,  showed,  from  a 
mere  aversion  to  the  abolition  of  purchase. 

The  results  of  this  vote  were  every  way  disastrous.  The 
Government  resorted  to  the  unwise  expedient  of  a  Boyal  Warrant 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted ;  the  Lords  found  themselves 
compelled  to  pass  the  Bill  in  order  to  give  compensation  to  officers 
for  tne  purchase  money  they  had  invested  in  rights  now  abolished 
by  the  Crown,  but  they  vented  their  spleen  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
a  vote  of  censure.  The  measure  thus  carried  mav  or  may  not 
prove  satisfactory ;  but  all  will  depend  on  what  Mr.  Cardwell 
does  next  year.  He  has  secured  absolute  powers  to  act  and 
organize,  and  he  will  rest  under  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  them.  As  a  practical  administrator  Mr.  Cardwell  has  not 
hitherto  shone.  His  enlistment  of  boys  not  yet  fully  developed 
physically  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  source  of  dangerous  weakness 
m  our  military  system,  and  his  dread   to  face  the  imagined 
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hardships  of  the  Berkshire  Campaign  has  given  us  reason  to 
doubt  his  political  courage.  The  more  limited  operations  subse- 
quently undertaken  in  Hampshire  have  revealed  two  weak  points 
in  our  present  organization — ^the  incapacity  and  indiscipline  of 
the  Militia  and  the  blundering  of  the  Control  Department. 

Mr.  Ooschen  was  transferred  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  the 
Admiralty  under  most  inauspicious  circumstances.  The  loss  of 
the  Captain  had  painfully  Affected  the  public  mind,  and  this 
disaster  has  been  followed  by  a  succession  of  blows  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  English  navy  for  seamanship.  The  loss  of  the  Psyche^ 
the  loss  of  the  Megcera^  the  grounding  of  the  AgiTioourt  on  a  well- 
known  rock  off  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  the  later  but  fortunately  less 
dangerous  accidents  to  the  Repulse  and  the  22acer,  have  shown 
that  the  system  of  naval  training  at  present  in  use  is  neither 
scientific  nor  thorough  enough  to  turn  out  officers  fit  to  handle 
iron-clads.  Mr.  Goschen's  Minute  on  the  Agincourt  catastrophe 
has,  however,  gone  far  to  restore  confidence  in  the  energy  and 
firmness  of  the  Administration,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  few 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  the  equals  of  the  First  Lord  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  statesmanship^  Mr.  Childers  unluckily  left 
his  successor  an  unthankful  legacy  in  the  shape  of  a  feud  with 
Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  the  late  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Beed,  the  late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  two 
officials  of  great  ability,  but,  we  must  add,  of  somewhat  in- 
tractable tempers,  with  whom  the  late  First  Lord  had  quarrelled 
and  whom  he  had  forced  to  resign.  It  would  be  excessively 
unfair  to  blame  Mr.  Goschen  for  these  mischievous  squabbles, 
any  more  than  for  the  failure  in  seamanship  which  has 
demoralized  our  Navy.  But  we  look  to  him  for  thoroughgoing 
measures  of  reform — not  the  least  urgent  of  which  is  the 
foundation  of  a  naval  university  for  the  scientific  instruction 
of  officers  Mr.  Beed  has  suggested  the  application  of  the 
buildings  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  at  present  idle  and  empty, 
to  this  great  national  purpose,  and  the  proposal  is  worth  the 
serious  consideration  of  Government. 

Before  Mr.  Goschen  left  the  Poor  Law  Board  he  had  studied 
the  problem  of  local  taxation  with  the  express  design  of  intro- 
ducing a  plan  of  reform.  His  Local  Taxation  Bill  was  a  measure 
bold  and  we  believe  just  in  its  general  principles,  but  too  sweep- 
ing and  incautious  to  have  any  chance  of  passing  into  law.  The 
concession  of  the  House  Duty  for  the  relief  of  local  taxpayers  is 
one  which  does  not  appear  to  be  justified  by  a  comparison  of 
local  and  imperial  buraen&  For  our  own  part,  we  are  ready  to 
accept  the  proposal  to  transfer  responsibility  for  half  the  rates 
from  the  occupier  to  the  owner  as  an  instalment  of  justice  to  the 
people,  and  in  asserting  the  right  of  the  State  to  the  ultimate 
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ownership  of  the  soil.  But  as  a  practical  measure  this  provision 
contained  the  doom  of  the  Local  Taxation  Bill,  which  never 
reached  the  second  reading.  The  landowners  were  more  than 
ever  exacerbated  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  seemed  to  see  in 
Mr.  Qoschen's  Bill  the  boding  shadow  of  some  such  visitation  as 
had  ground  down  to  conformity  with  justice  and  decency  the 
extravagant  and  much-abused  rights  of  the  Irish  landed  pro- 
prietary. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Goschen  to  the  Admiralty  left  a  Cabinet 
office  open  at  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  had  an 
indisputable  though  too  long  unrecognised  claim.  The  work  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  is  chiefly  administrative,  and  does  not  give 
much  opportunity  for  display ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Stans- 
feld during  the  year  has  been  doing  good  service.  An  Act  passed 
towards  the  end  of  the  Session,  which  changes  the  title  of  the 
department  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  will  give  the 
President  scope  for  more  extended  work  ;  the  supervision  especi- 
ally of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  country,  which  require 
more  active  control  than  they  have  received  from  the  Privy 
Council  and  Home  Office.  At  the  Post  Office  Mr.  Monsell  has 
been  introducing  unobtrusive  and  most  valuable  reform,  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  postage  both  inland  and  foreign,  and 
improving  the  yet  imperfect  organization  of  the  Telegraph 
Department.  The  Board  of  Trade,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  has 
been  doing  nothing,  and  indeed  the  presidence  of  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue  over  that  office  affords  a  guarantee  for  its  reposeful  calm. 

In  Irish  affairs,  Mr.  Fortescue's  successor.  Lord  Hartington, 
has  fallen  upon  trying  times.  He  had  hardly  entered  upon  his 
office  when  the  turbulent  state  of  Ireland  rendered  measures 
of  coercion  necessary,  which  went  far  to  undo  the  effect  of  the 
healing  legislation  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  Government 
did  what  they  could,  and  more  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  the  Westmeath  Protection  Bill  from 
their  own  shoulders ;  but  in  vain.  The  measure  excited  unreason- 
able passion  in  Ireland,  and  has  given  strength  undoubtedly  to  the 
new  Separatist  cry,  which  under  the  name  of  Home  Bule  has 
made  dangerous  progress  within  the  past  year.  The  late  unfor- 
tunate collision  between  the  police  and  the  people  in  Dublin  has 
exhibited  a  want  of  firmness  and  a  want  of  temper  in  the  Irish 
Chief  Secretary.  And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
leading  member-  of  the  Government  qualified  to  take  Lord 
Hartington's  place. 

Only  one  question  of  importance  remains  to  be  touched  upon 
— the  conduct  of  Mr.  Forster  in  the  debates  upon  the  Ballot 
Bill.  If  that  measure  had  been  seriously  intended  to  be  carried, 
it  should  have  been  pushed  on  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  if  the 
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debates  on  the  Army  Bill  interfered  with  this,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  abandoned  the  less  urgent  legislation.  Vote 
by  ballot,  even  admitting  it  to  have  all  the  merits  which  the 
mass  of  the  Liberal  party  undoubtedly  credit  it  with,  cannot  be  of 
very  great  practical  value  before  a  general  election ;  and  a 
general  election  in  the  ordinary  nature  of  things  is  as  yet  very 
far  off.  But  in  fact  the  Ballot  Bill  was  thought  to  be  needed  to 
unite  the  party  ranks  which  the  failings  of  Ministers  in  the  Budget 
and  Army  Bill  debate  had  disorganized.  Accordingly^  to  save  time, 
Mr.  Forster  made  every  sacrifice ;  he  mutilated  the  measure  in 
some  of  its  most  important  parts ;  he  imposed  upon  the  Liberals 
the  duty  of  silence,  and  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Amendments.  In  spite  of  all  expedients  of  this  sort 
the  Bill  was  not  sent  up  for  its  second  reading  to  the  Lords  until 
the  10th  of  August,  when  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
Peers  to  give  it  any  fair  consideration.  Yet  to  achieve  the 
dubious  triumph  of  casting  the  odium  of  the  loss  of  the  Bill  on 
the  Upper  House,  the  provisions  for  making  elections  cheap  and 
free,  by  throwing  the  burden  of  the  legal  expenses  on  the  rates, 
were  allowed  to  be  lost.  In  the  sterility  of  his  Parliamentary 
labours,  Mr.  Forster  is  not  to  be  blamed  ;  but  he  has  accomplished 
nothing  this  year  to  restore  to  him  the  confidence  of  the  Liberal 
party  which  he  lost  during  his  pilotage  of  the  Education  Bill. 

In  attempting  to  disprove  the  accusation  of  a  barren  Session, 
Lord  Granville  enumerated  the  passing  of  the  University  Tests 
Act,  of  the  Army  Regulation  Act,  the  Trades*  Unions  Act,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Repeal  Act,  as  the  achievements  of  1871. 
The  University  Tests  Act  was  practically  passed  last  year,  for 
the  House  of  Lords  could  not  have  rejected  it  again  without 
danger ;  and  it  was  purchased,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
by  a  concession  of  the  retention  of  clerical  fellowships.  The 
Army  Bill  was  carried  by  an  exercise  of  prerogative  ;  the  Trades' 
Unions  Bill  by  a  compromise  ;  while  the  repeal  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Act  has  been  for  many  years  a  foregone  conclusion. 
There  is  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  accomplishment ; 
nor  if  the  Privy  Council  Appeal  Act  be  added  to  the  list,  will  the 
result  appear  very  striking.  After  copious  and  eloquent  pro- 
mises of  legal  reform,  all  that  we  have  received  as  yet  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  a  scheme  for  strengthening  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  by  the  addition  of  certain  paid 
members.  But  even  this  infinitesimal  instalment  of  reform  is 
weakened  and  defaced  by  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  new  judges.  An  inexcusable  and  inexplicable 
difference  is  made  between  the  judges  of  the  appellate  tribunal^ 
which  settles  contested  points  of  law  from  all  our  Indian  and 
Colonial  Courts,  as  well  as  from  the  Admiralty  and  Ecclesiastical 
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Courts,  and  the  judges  of  the  Ordinary  Courts  of  Equity  and 
Common  Law. 

Such  have  been  the  inadequate  and  disappointing  fruits  of  a 
Session  as  laborious  as  any  of  recent  jesas,  and  heralded  with 
boasts  and  promises  which  to  recapitulate  now  would  be  a 
tedious  mockery.  But  though  the  Session  of  1871  has  not  been 
fertile  in  finished  work,  it  has  been  remarkably  prolific  in  lessons 
of  warning  to  Ministers  and  to  Opposition,  to  Parliament  and 
the  Nation.  We  have  had  during  the  past  months  significant 
intimations  of  the  questions  that  are  coming  to  the  front  that 
will  disorganize  and  reorganize  parties.  The  votes  of  money 
sought  for  the  younger  members  of  the  Boyal  Family  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  opposition  offered  to  those  votes  by  a 
small  minority,  have  set  the  people  thinking  about  the  responsi- 
bilities and  the  advantages  of  Royalty.  It  is  idle  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  there  is  great  and  growing  party  among  the  working  classes 
who  doubt  whether  the  Crown  is  an  element  in  the  English  Con- 
stitution that  is  worth  preserving  in  our  modern  assioDiilation  of 
ranks  and  approaches  to  equality.  Again,  the  position  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  State,  its  power  of  dilatory  obstruction,  and  its 
weakness  as  a  real  check,  have  come  up  for  serious  discussion. 
On  these  questions  we  can  say  nothing  here ;  their  merits  must 
be  more  carefully  and  closely  examin^.  We  may  more  freely 
express  our  sympathy  with  Mr.  Miall's  motion  for  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  English  Church,  the  fijrst  move  in  a  struggle 
which  may  be  obstinate  and  protracted,  but  the  issue  ef  which 
cannot  be  doubtful.  Not  less  perplexing  and  difficult  than  any 
of  these  questions  is  the  movement  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland, 
which  Mr.  Maguire,  one  of  the  members  for  Cork^  promises  to 
raise  early  next  Session  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  (^uite 
probable  that  this  movement — which  since  the  priests  have  joined 
it  is  growing  in  power,  and  which  already  has  secured  the  return 
of  three  suerilla  opponents  of  the  Oovemment^  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Smyth,  and  Mr.  Butt — ^may,  at  the  next  general  election, 
obtain  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Irish  representatives 
But  in  any  case  the  idea  must  be  fairly  confronted  and  grappded 
with.  We  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  practicable  basis  of  policy, 
but  if  it  be  a  dream,  discussion  is  the  best  way  of  dispelling  it 

The  practical  work  of  the  Session  has  been  very  nastily  and 
badly  done.  Measures  have  been  hurried  through  so  rapidlv 
that  when  they  come  into  operation  we  may  be  sure  we  shall 
discover  they  are  full  of  mistakes  requiring  amendment.  The 
consideration  of  the  Estimates  was  so  long  delayed  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  purse  for  the  time  slipped  altogether  out  of 
the  hands  of  Parliament.  These  evils  must  be  avoided  in 
ensuing  Sessions  if  the  credit^  not  merely  of  a  Ministry,  but  of 
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Parliamentary  Qovernment,  is  to  be  preserved.  A  less  ambitious 
and  comprehensive  list  of  subjects  for  legislation,  a  limitation  of 
the  time  devoted  to  great  party  controversies,  and  some  provision 
for  continuing  Parliamentary  work  from  Session  to  Session,  would 
obviate  many  of  the  evils  that  have  caused  the  recent  break- 
down of  a  strong  Qovemment. 

The  Opposition  is  weak.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  apathetic,  and  his 
followers  are  mutinous  and  discontented.  When  this  is  so,  even 
when  parties  are  more  evenly  balanced  than  at  present,  it  is 
difficult  to  prevent  the  persons  in  power  from  presuming  upon 
their  opportunities.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  must  not  disregard  the 
warnings  he  has  had  of  a  change  of  feeling  not  yet  developed, 
but  certainly  beginning  to  grow,  in  the  constituencies.  If  he  is  to 
redeem  his  character  for  statesmanship,  and  to  restore  the  popu- 
larity of  his  Qovemment,  he  must  get  rid  of  some  of  his  present 
colleagues,  or  at  least  put  them  in  "  soft  and  safe  places,'  where 
mediocrity  can  do  little  mischief.  He  must  then  take  up  one 
great  measure  for  the  Session  that  lies  before  us,  master  it  in 
all  its  details,  and  pursue  it  to  the  end  with  steadv  ardour. 
Above  all,  he  must  put  himself  in  accord  again  with  Liberal 
feeling,  and  live  down  the  distrust  with  which  Liberals  have 
viewed  his  recent  policy. 
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Tke  Foreign  Books  noticed  in  the  following  aecUom  are  chiefly  supplied  hy  Mesm. 
Williams  9^  Noboate,  BenrieUa  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  and  Mr.  Nott,  270, 
Stfxind.  • 

THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

"VTO  religion  can  spread  and  endure  unless  it  is  adapted  to  the  iu- 
l\      tell^ual  and  moral  qualifications  of  those  who  adhere  to  it. 
The  historical  conditions  in  which  men  are  placed  determine  these 
qualifications,  and  therefore  to  a  great  extent  at  least  their  religions : 
although  it  is  true  also,  existing  religions  enter  in  their  tarn  into  the 
historical  conditions  which  determine  the  characters  and  capacities  of 
successive  generations.     Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as    mere  numerical 
majorities  are  in  themselves  no  reliahle  test  of  truth,  it  will  not  be 
maintained  that  the  most  widely  spread  or  most  enduring  forms  of  reli- 
gion are  proved,  simply  from  that  fact,  to  he  either  absolutely  true  in 
the  abstract,  or  even  taken  relatively  to  other  forms  which  may  be  less 
widely  diffused.  It  was  indeed  long  the  practice  of  Christian  preachers 
and  apologists  to  appeal  to  the  universality  of  the  actual  preaching 
and  acceptance  in  all  lands  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  first  or  second 
century  of  our  era ;  or,  if  not  to  an  actual  universal  acceptance,  to  a 
potentially  universsd  proclamation,  and  a  relative  universal  acceptance 
— ^that  is  to  say,  for  instance,  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  preached  in 
Spain  and  in  England,  and  his  so  doing  took,  as  it  were,  spiritual  pos- 
aession  of  the  West :  those  who  heard  him  must  have  been  converted 
by  him,  those  who  did  not  hear  him  would  have  been  converted  if 
they  had  heard  him.     In  like  manner,  St.  Thomas  is  eaid,  but  not  on 
ao  good  or  plausible  authority,  to  have  preached  in  India,  and  so  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  East.     It  is  only  within  the  present  cen- 
tury that  this  fiction  of  a  primitive  Catholic  spread  of  Christianity 
has  been  exposed  by  the  evidence  of  facts ;  and  the  conclusion  must  be 
this — if  the  "  Gospel "  was  preached  in  apostolic  or  early  post-apostolic 
times  to  the  nations  of  the  further  East,  it  was  not  accepted  by  them. 
There  must  have  been  somewhat  in  their  mental  constitution,  in  their 
circumstances  and  condition,  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  religious  doc- 
trines which  they  had  already  assumed  as  axiomatic,  which  made  it 
repugnant  to  them  in  some  of  its  doctrines,  while  it  would  appear 
feeble  and  nugatory  in  others.     At  least  we  have  an  exemplification 
of  the  incapacity  of  Christianity,  as  now  presented  by  the  missionaries, 
for  adapting  itself  to  the  populations  brought  up  in  Buddhism,  in  the 
illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Alabaster  in  the  book  which  he  en- 
titles "  The  Wheel  of  the  Law."  ^     It  is  true  that  in  India,  as  the 
result  of  much  zeal,  expenditure  of  money,  and  European  influence,  a 

1  **  The  Wheel  of  the  Law ;  Buddhism  illustrated  from  Siamese  Sources  hy  the 
Modem  Buddhist;  A  Life  of  Buddha  ;  and  An  Account  of  the  Phrabat."  By 
Henrv  Alabaster,  Bsq.,  Interpreter  of  H.M.  Consulate-General  in  Siam,  Mem* 
ber  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.     London  :  TrUbner  and  Co.     1871. 
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certain  impression  has  been  made  by  Christianity  in  several  locali- 
ties, particularly  in  the  South.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
same  machinery  can  be  applied  to  any  like  extent  to  the  vast  popula- 
tions of  which  Buddhism  has  taken  possession — that  may  be  called 
the  artificial  or  social  method  of  conversion.  The  futility,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  expecting  conversions  to  Christianity  from  Buddhism 
by  means  of  reason  and  conviction,  is  made  evident  enough  in  the 
work  before  us.  An  effective  or  actual  conversion  from  one  reli- 
gion to  another  implies  a  double  process — of  the  destruction  of  the 
old,  and  the  edification  of  the  new.  When  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity are  placed  side  by  side,  illusory  expectations  very  easily  arise 
from  observation  both  of  the  similarities  and  contrasts  which  the  two 
religions  present.  Miraculous  gestation  and  birth,  temptation  of  the 
destined  deliverer  by  the  fiend,  ascension  into  heaven,  and,  generally 
speaking,  self-devotion  for  the  sake  of  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race,  are  features  of  resemblance  in  the  portraiture  of  the  two  saviours ; 
above  all,  the  purport  of  the  precepts  of  the  two  religions  appears  to 
be  essentially  the  same.  This  latter  circumstance  is  especially  decep- 
tive to  the  Christian  missionary.  Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of 
the  Christian  and  Buddhist  precepts,  they  rest  theoretically  in  the 
two  religions  on  entirely  different  principles  or  assumptions :  in  the 
Christian,  as  expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  human  morality  is 
rested  on  the  Will  and  Command  of  God ;  merit  is  disclaimed,  happi- 
ness in  the  world  to  come  is  the  consequence  of  virtue,  not  as  a  natural 
fruit,  but  as  an  arbitrary  Divine  appointment.  Buddhism  is  essen- 
tially a  morality  of  works  and  merit :  the  merit  draws  after  it  a  re- 
ward  of  necessity,  although  the  causal  or  necessary  connexion  is  not 
really  traceable  between  the  moral  antecedent  and  the  supposed  future 
consequent  in  Buddhism  any  more  than  it  is  in  Christianity.  There 
is  no  keeping  or  consistency  in  a  bad  man  being  bom  in  a  future  life 
as  a  dog,  or  a  pious  man  as  a  prince.  Both  religions,  as  expounded 
even  by  their  intelligent  disciples,  fail  to  grasp  the  principle  that 
Virtue  is  its  own  reward.  An  apparent  approximation  between  the  two 
religions  also  liable  to  mislead  the  Christian  missionary,  is  found  in 
the  denomination  of  the  Buddha  as  "  Saviour,"  or  "  Deliverer."  But 
his  saving  or  delivering  consists  in  his  showing  mankind  the  path 
they  are  to  follow,  each  one  for  his  own  deliverance  from  the  circle  of 
existence,  but  by  no  means  in  his  becoming  a  substitute,  or  sacrificial 
propitiation,  on  behalf  of  others.  The  whole  sacrificial  theory  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Divine  Being  to  sinful  man  by  means  of  a  bloody 
offering  on  his  behalf,  is  utterly  and  thoroughly  repugnant  to  the 
Buddhist.  There  is  no  common  ground  of  reason  whereby  such  a  doc- 
trine could  be  made  acceptable  to  him.  When  pressed  with  the  in- 
consistencies of  his  own  system,  the  Christian  controversialist  com- 
monly takes  refuge  in  bringing  the  charge  of  Atheism  and  Nihilism 
against  the  Buddhist,  concerning  which  Mr.  Alabaster  has  the  follow- 
ing very  sensible  remarks : — 

"  Whether  Buddhism  is  truly  a  religion  of  Atheism  and  Annihilation  is,  to 
a  certain  degree,  a  moot  point ;  for  indeed  it  is  doubtful  what  those  words 
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mean.  The  terms  Theism  and  Atheism,  Immortality  and  Annihilation,  involTe 
infinite  considerations,  which  in  my  humble  opinion  we  are  so  little  ca{>able  of 
thoroughly  comprehending,  that  I,  thongh  a  Theist,  am  unwillin£[  to  i^pply  to 
a  Budonist  a  term  which  is  held  in  reproach.  The  word  Atheist  is  among  ua 
a  word  of  reproach,  and  I  do  not  like  to  apply  it  to  those  who,  so  far  as  I 
see,  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  only  reyerentially  abstain  from 
defining  that  which  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend.  Nevertheless  as  Baddhism 
^at  least,  the  Southern  Baddhism),  recognises  no  eternal  personal  God  aetivelT 
interested  in  the  world,  it  is  what  most  people  would  call  Atheistic,  and  I  shall 
not  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  epithet.  Also  as  Baddhism,  aooordinj;  to  my 
appreciation  of  it,  regards  the  highest  aim  of  man  to  be  the  peace  resolting  from 
the  utter  absence  of  all  that  we  understand  to  be  coxmected  with  existence, 
I  cannot  decline  to  allow  the  term  Nihilistic  to  be  applied  to  it."--{p.  lii.) 

Judged,  however,  according  to  the  maxim, ''  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  Buddhism  has  a  good  standing  ground. 

There  are  some  vigorously  said  things  in  Sir  Philip  Perring's 
"  Churches  and  their  Creeds."^  Though  in  Holy  Oilers,  he  is 
thoroughly  impartial  as  between  Conformists  and  Nonconformists. 
No  one  can  accuse  him  of  ecolesiastical  leanings,  for,  if  anything,  he  ia 
more  severe  upon  the  state  of  the  Established  Church  than  he  is  upon 
Dissent.  The  condition,  indeed,  of  a  Church  wherein  everything  is 
prescribed,  is  obviously  much  more  open  to  attack  than  that  of  bodies 
who  have,  at  least,  a  show  of  liberty,  with  whom  the  restraints  upon 
Christian  and  ministerial  liberty  are  not  put  in  print  to  invite  censo- 
rious criticism.    Had  the  governors  of  the  public  Church  been  wise, 

"  They  would  have  drawn  up  a  general  scheme,  and  left  ministers  the  option 
of  using  or  not  using  it,  adapting  or  not  adapting  it,  according  to  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  several  parishes.  Parishes  and  parish  ministera  should 
not  have  been  ever  kept  in  leading  strings.  The  attempt  to  enforce  aniformity 
has  only  fostered  and  quickened  the  growth  of  Nonoonformitj  and  Dissent. 
And  now  the  last  act  of  foUy,  which  has  been  perpetrated  by  oar  would-be 
rulers,  as  if  to  convince  us  that  they  can  never  learn  wisdom,  has  been  to 
revise  what  they  call  the  Lectionary,  as  if  forsooth  their  ministers  did  not 
know  how  to  choose  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  read  to  the  people  when  gathered 
together."— (pp.  114, 115). 

There  are  fair  papers  in  the  volume  on  the  subjects  of  "  Episcopal 
Ordination*'  and  on  the  '^Baptismal  Services"  in  tne  Church  of  Eng- 
land, counselling  moderation  and  relaxation ;  there  is  also  a  reasonably 
good  paper  on  "  Everlasting  Damnation,"  in  which  the  author  shows 
that  the  doctrine  is  not  clearly  laid  down  even  in  Scripture,  and  pleads 
for  latitude  of  opinion.  With  respect  to  the  Beyision  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Scriptures,  he  is  but  slight  as  to  the  general 
rules  which  should  govern  the  revision  itself,  but  gives  us  specimens 
of  such  a  work  in  revised  translations  of  some  of  the  Epistles, 
which  are  done  in  a  scholarly  and  temperate  manner.  Then  follows 
an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  Gk)spel  accounts  of  the  Besurrection.  It 
is  observed,  pertinently  enough,  that  **  the  Gospels  were  not  intended 

'  "  ChoTches  and  their  Creeds.*'  Bv  the  Bev.  Sir  Philip  Perring,  Bart,  late 
Scholar  of  Mn.  ColL,  Gunbridge,  and  Univenitv  MedaUisi.  London :  Loqgoiaiii. 
1871. 
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by  their  writers  to  be  hooks  qfevidenee,  to  convince  persons  who  did 
not  believe,  but  rather  records  of  events  to  edify  and  establish  in  the 
faith  those  who  did*'  (p.  818).    Indeed,  whether  they  be,  properly 
speaking,  records  of  events,  is  the  very  thing  to  be  inquired  into. 
They  are  the  product  of  already  existing  belief — ^well  and  good ;  they 
presuppose  and  imply  a  belief;  they  may  be  called  records  o$  the  belief, 
but  not  records  of  the  facts  themselves ;  the  belief  might  have  been 
founded  on  the  facts,  if  they  happened,  or  it  might  have  had  some 
other  origin  than  fact :  the  Gospel  histories  cannot  be  made  to  serve 
for  a  basis  of  the  same  belief  of  which  they  are  a  product.     Sir  Philip 
Perring  seems  rather  to  lose  sight,  as  he  considers  the  Gospel  narratives 
of  the  Resurrection  in  detail,  of  this  characteristic,  which  he  had  before 
so  well  pointed  out — ^that  the  object  of  the  EvangeUsts  was  to  edify  and 
confirm  in  the  faith  those  who  already  believed.     For  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  many  particularities  and  minor  traits  which  occur  in  their 
narratives  are  exactly  the  product  which  would  arise  in  an  attempt  tacitly 
to  meet  difficulties  and  objections.     The  little  circumstances  or  fiUings- 
in  are  much  more  naturally  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  they 
originated  instinctively  as  supplying  answers  to  questions,  than  on  any 
hypothesis  of  original  aocounte  having  been  framed  in  that  fragmen- 
tary manner.    Thus  it  was  currently  reported  by  the  Jews  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  removed  his  body  after  the  Crucifixion.   No,  says  the 
narrative,  for  it  was  carefully  deposited  in  a  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  65, 66). 
At  all  events,  continues  the  objector,  the  body  disappeared.     Yes,  re- 
joins the  narrative,  for  the  tomb  was  miraculously  opened  (Matt, 
xxviii.  2).  But  how  do  we  know  it  was  miraculously  opened  ?    Because 
the  women  saw  it  empty  and  were  told  so  by  the  angels.    But  what 
should  the  women  have  to  do  at  the  tomb  ?    They  were  going  with 
spices  and  ointments  to  do  honour  to  the  body  (Luke  xxiv.  1, 2).    But 
there  should  be  better  testimony  to  such  an  event  than  that  of  imagi- 
native women.     Tes,  there  was  the  evidence  of  his  disciples,  who  had 
known  him  well  (John  xx.  20).    But  they  might  well  imagine  a  resur- 
rection at  sight  of  the  open  tomb  P  Tes,  but  they  saw  himself.    A  few 
attached  friends  might  fancy  an  appearance  P    Yes,  but  they  saw  him 
often  (Acts  i.  3).    Sight  is  fallacious  P    But  then  he  was  touched  and 
handled  (Luke  xxiv.  39).     Might  not  then  the  inference  be  that  he 
was  personated  by  some  other,  or  that  he  had  been  naturally  resusci- 
tated P    Nay,  the  print  of  the  wounds  was  enough  to  convince  the  most 
doubting  both  of  his  identity  and  of  his  death  (John  xx.  25—28).    At 
best  the  story  hang^  upon  the  report  of  a  few  who  might  be  deceiving 
or  deceived  P    Not  so,  tor  he  appeared  not  only  to  them  repeatedly,  but 
to  five  hundred  bretfai^n  at  once  (1  Cor.  xv.  6).    But  what  became  of 
this  resuscitated  person ;  how  long  did  he  live  and  how  did  he  die 
again  p    He  did  not  die  again,  but  was  removed  from  the  earth  in  the 
very  sight  of  the  gazing  apostles  (Luke  xxiv.  51).    And  thus  from  the 
belief  in  the  Besurrection  as  a  germ  may  have  grown  up  naturally  the 
history  of  the  Besurrection  as  its  product.    To  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  the  circumstances  were  so,  because  they  must  have  been  so. 
In  some  farther  papers  Sir  Philip  J?erring  advocates  a  revision  of  the 
Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  has  exemplified  the 
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extent  of  revision  whicli  he  recommends  in  a  new  translation  of  several 
of  the  shorter  Pauline  Epistlea.  He  adheres  very  much  to  the 
language  of  the  present  version,  and  does  not  impair  its  rhythm. 

Mr.  Sargent's  ''  Compendium  of  Biblical  Criticism"^  is  one  of  the 
most  meagre,  superficial,  and  feeble  books  ever  compiled  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates.  Pains  have  been  taken  with  its  external  appear- 
ance, thereby  challenging  remark  upon  a  work  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  suffered  in  kindness  to  pass  without  notice.  Mr.  Sargent  no 
doubt  corrected  his  own  manuscript  for  the  press.  The  names  of  his 
authorities  are  continually  misspelt.  Archbishop  Magee  becomes 
M'Ghee  (p.  21)  ;  Dr.  D*Oyly  is  always  Doyley,  Matthise  is  turned  to 
Matthai  (passim),  and  Dean  Turton  never  seems  to  have  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop  (p.  886).  The  author  does  not  appear  even 
to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  though  he  mentions 
the  name  of  Tischendorf  (p.  274).  He  informs  his  readers  on  Matt, 
ii.  17,  that  "  Jeremy"  is  written  ^'  Jeremias'*  in  xvi.  14 ;  ''  and  in  the 
genealogies  the  Hebrew  proper  names  in  sundry  instances  (!)  are 
translated  in  unison  with  the  Greek  method  of  writing  such  appella- 
tions" (p.  242).  His  own  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  is  wrong,  for 
we  are  told  elsewhere  on  Jude  11  that  "  Core"  ought  to  be  written 
"Korah,"  as  "Noe,"  in  Matt.  xxiv.  38,  "Noah."  The  author's 
Greek  we  need  hardly  say  is  of  the  shallowest,  and  his  Hebrew  appa- 
rently nil.     On  the  "  Song  of  Solomon"  he  observes : — 

"  The  remark  cannot  fail  of  having  been  made  that  the  divine  name  is  not 
discernible  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  Green  indeed  has  supplied  this 
important  desideratum,  but  he  does  not  cite  his  authority,  in  chap.  viii.  6 : — 
'  For  love  is  strong  as  death ;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  the  coals  thereof 
are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame.'  The  improved  reading 
of  Mr.  Green  omits  the  word  'jealousy,'  and  proceeds  to  define  the  passion  of 
love :  its  ardour  is  iDflezible  as  the  grave ;  its  arrows  are  arrows  of  nre,  which 
'  Jehovah*  hAih  kindled." 

Mr.  Sargent  is  utterly  unaware  that  the  '^  improved  reading"  for  which 
'*  Mr.  Green  gives  no  authority,"  resolves  itself  into  the  use  of  the  di- 
vine name  11^  as  a  superlative  affix,  expressed  in  the  English  version  by 

'*  most  vehement,"  and  occurring  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  Jerem. 
ii.  31,  where,  however,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  English  of  the  intensive 
addition  to  the  word  *^  darkness."  Passing  by  Mr.  Sargent's  Protestant 
ebullitions,  we  can  only  do  him  a  little  further  justice  by  saying  that  when 
he  indulges  in  an  occasional  historical  excursus,  he  surpasses  himself. 
On  2  Sam.  xii.  81,  he  commences  with  a  question,  whether  David's  me- 
mory can  be  altogether  rescued  from  the  inhuman  imputation  of  making 
the  captive  Ammonites  literally  pass  through  the  brick-kiln,  and  he 
seems  to  think  not ;  whereupon  we  are  told  that  '*  Dr.  Bloomfield  states" 
that  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder,  that  the  expression  /icVovc  hiarafiiiiv  is 
used  by  Herodotus,  and  the  same  has  been  exemplified  of  late  in  the 
Burman  empire.     But  if,  after  all,  these  unfortunates  '^  were  burned  in 

'  "  A  Compendium  of  Biblical  Criticism  on  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.*'  Revised  and  EnUirged  with  a  Supplement  and  Addenda.  By 
Frederick  Sargent.    I^udon :  Longmaus.     1871. 
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the  furnace,  it  was  Yerj  unlike  the  task  imposed  on  the  Israelites  by 
the  Egyptians,  of  making  bricks  without  straw."  We  are  then  trans- 
ported to  a  "  heathen  example" — "  the  body  of  the  Boman  Emperor 
Valerian,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  was  flayed, 
tanned,  painted  red,  stuffed  with  straw,  and  exhibited  in  a  Persian 
temple  " — the  hodi/  apparently  flayed,  painted  red,  and  stuffed.  Then 
the  balance  is  held  between  '*  mawkish  sentimentality"  and  "  the  laws 
of  Draco ;"  and  we  are  congratulated  on  the  "  less  brutal"  executions 
in  Christian  lands  and  times  by  means  of  the  *'  guillotine,  the  rope, 
and  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon."  Finally,  we  arc  reminded  that ''  there 
is  no  need  of  pulling  down  Temple  Bar  in  our  zeal  for  philanthropic 
reform,  because  the  heads  of  traitors  upon  poles  were  once  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  our  ancestors  as  appendages  to  its  masonry"  (pp.  112- 
114).  This  is  a  sort  of  book  which  nobody  ought  to  encourage.  It 
is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  have  been  "revised  and  enlarged;"  we 
are  not  told  where  it  was  published  or  printed  before,  and  if  the 
character  of  the  house  which  now  publishes  it  did  not  disincline  us 
to  suppose  so,  we  should  think  it  likely  that  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
called  "  Appendix"  had  been  merely  '^  paged  on"  to  a  hopelessly  un- 
saleable residue. 

It  is  twenty-one  years  since  the  appearance  of  Ewald's  work  on 
*<  The  Three  First  Qospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  he  oc- 
cupies the  same  conservative  position  as  then  relatively  to  the 
Tubingen  school  and  the  theories  of  Strauss  and  Baur.**  The  treatise 
may  be  useful  in  England,  although  in  Germany,  and  if  published  now 
for  the  first  time,  it  could  only  be  characterized  as  reactionary. 

Dr.  Tischendorf 's  account  of  his  discovery  and  acquisition  of  the 
"  Sinai-Bible,"  given  in  a  consecutive  narrative  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  in  parts  very  amusing,  although  the  principal  incidents  connected 
with  it  were  well  known  already.'  We  will  merely  point  out  the 
author*s  anxiety  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  MS.  which  he  has 
been  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world  and  the  Christian  Church.  To 
derive  an  argument  as  some  have  done,  against  the  early  age  of  this  MS. 
from  the  absence  from  it  of  certain  texts  and  passages  which  are  highly 
valued  by  dogmatical  orthodoxy,  and  then  to  use  the  texts  in  support 
of  doctiine,  is  a  strange  instance  of  circularity.  The  only  two  places, 
however,  which  are  of  real  importance  are  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
second  Gospel,  xvi.  9-20,  omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS.  also  (and,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  that  conclusion 
of  the  Gospel  was  not  found  in  the  greater  number  of  Greek  copies)  ; 
together  with  the  absence,  in  Luke  xxiv.  51,  of  the  words  koI  kvt' 

eipero  etc  tov  olparoy  :  so  that  on  the  evidence  of  this  MS.  there  would 
i  no  testimony  in  the  Gospels  to  the  fact  of  the  material  Ascension 


^  "Die  drei  Enten  Eyangelien  und  die  Apostelgeechichte  ubersezt  und 
erklart.'*  Yon  Heimich  Ewald.  2te  vollstandige  AuBgabe.  Erate  Halfte. 
Gottingen.    1871. 

'  "Die  Sinaibibel.  Cbre  Entdeckung,  Heransgabe  und  Erwerbnng.**  Von 
CoDstantio  von  Tischendorf,  d.  Phil.  u.  d.  Theol.  Dr.,  Ebrendoctor  of  Laws  der 
Univ.  Cambridge,  a.  a.  w.    Leipzig.     1871* 
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of  Jescui  into  heaveo,  wluch  thus  would  rest  solely  upon  the  statement 
in  Acts  i.  9. 

At  the  first  preaching  of  Ghristianitj  it  was  set  forth  as  rooted 
in  the  Jewish  religion ;  the  olnect  of  the  Foonder  rehitiTelj  to  the 
law  was,  as  stat^  hj  himsel/^  not  to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfil.  Paul 
recognised  with  reluctance  a  temporary  faUing  away  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  the  same 
Ood  who  in  time  past  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the  Prophets  speak- 
ing to  us  in  these  days  by  his  Son.  During  this  early  period,  before 
the  Gospel  had  been  rejected  by  the  Jewish  people,  the  Oentiles  are 
spoken  of  by  Apostles  as  '*  sinners,"  as  worshippers  of  *^  idols,"  of 
'^  devils,*'  and  so  forth.  Aflerwards  a  Tery  different  relation  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism  is  set  forth  by  the  Christian  preachers  and 
apologists.  The  Gentile  religions  are  explained  to  have  been  prope- 
deutic to  the  Christian,  and  the  points  of  resemblance  are  insisted  on, 
instead  of  the  points  of  difference.  When,  however,  Christianity  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the  world,  the  note  was  again  changed, 
and  all  religion  not  Christian  was  stigmatized  as  the  work  of  the  Evil 
One.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  some  value  began  to  be  placed 
both  among  cultivated  Bomanists,  and  by  Protestants  like  Melanc- 
thon,  on  the  works  of  classical  antiquity ;  but  it  is  only  within  a  oen- 
tury  that  the  science  of  comparative  religious  history,  in  any  proper 
sense,  has  established  itself.  This  work  is  intended  as  a  contribution 
to  it."  From  the  introduction  we  learn  the  author's  point  of  view 
relatively  to  the  religions  of  heathen  antiquity,  that  they  were  deflec- 
tions from  an  originally  revealed  religion.  His  citations  from  Gredc 
authors  by  no  means  bear  this  out ;  and  it  would  have  been  more 
obvious  that  such  was  not  the  facfc,  if  his  citations  had  been  compared 
also  with  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  conceptions  of  the 
Divine  Being  met  with  in  the  New  Testament  did  not  He  at  the  root 
of  the  religious  ideas  to  be  met  with  in  the  philosophers  and  poets 
of  Greece,  but  were  themselves  derived  from  these  through  Alex- 
andria. And  these  Greek  conceptions  had  originally  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  farther  East.  Whatever  interest  the  book  has 
from  the  Greek  citations  which  are  here  gathered  together,  it 
can  have  little  or  no  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of 
reljmon. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  is  well  known,  besides  his  great  acquire- 
ments in  Greek  Ecdesiology,  to  have  been  a  master  second  to  none 
among  the  modems  of  the  mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The 
two  volumes  here  referred  to^  are  published  posthumously  by  those  who 
lament  his  loss,  who  had  come,  many  of  them,  under  his  personal  in- 

*  '*  Logos  Spermatic^.  Parallelstellen  zuxn  Neuen  Testament  aua  den  Schriilen 
der  alten  Oriecben.  Ein  Beitng  zur  Cbristlichen  Apologetik  und  znr  Ter- 
gleicbenden  Religiooserforscbung.'*  Yon  Edmund  Spiess,  Doc.  der  Phil.  li- 
centlat  u.  Privatdocent  d.  Theol.  a.  d.  Universitat,  Jena.    Leipaig.     1871. 

^  "  Sermons  on  Passages  of  tbe  Psalms,  cbieflv  preached  at  St.  Margaret*8,  East 
Grinsted.'*  By  tbe  Key.  John  Mason  Neale,  D.D.   London  :  J.  T.  Hayee.   1871. 

*' Three  Groups  of  Sermons  on  :  1.  Portions  of  tbe  ApocaJypse;  2.  The  Holy 
Name  ;  8.  The  last  Chapter  of  Proverbs.  Preached  in  the  OratoTT  of  St.  Msr- 
garet*s,  East  Grinsted."    By  the  Bey.  John  2iason  Neale>,  D,D.    The  same. 
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fluence,  and  whose  mental  and  emotional  constitution  was  in  unison 
with  his  own.  To  others  of  a  different  religious  constitution  the 
mystical  exposition,  carried  out  as  it  is  in  these  volumes,  has  the  effect 
of  a  mirage. 

In  Dr.  Irons'  Essay,  entitled  ^  The  Bihle  and  its  Interpreters,"  the 
author  addressed  himself  to  show  the  weakness  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Protestant  or  Evangelical  ground  for  accepting  the  Scrip- 
tures as  infallibly  true,  his  object  being  to  draw  the  inference  of 
the  necessity  or  a  Church  authority  divinely  commissioned  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  Creed  and  of  the  Bible  itself.  The 
present  sermon  is  a  sort  of  lament  over  the  hesitating  state  of  public 
opinion  in  England  on  these  subjects.^  Public  opinion,  as  Dr.  Irons 
complains,  is  neither  hot  nor  cold : — 

"It  is  too  plain  ou  every  hand  that  the  world  stands  face  to  face  with  us, 
just  beuing  with  all  forms  of  religions  thought,  as  incidental  to  our  transi- 
tional state,  and  really  indifferent  to  the  fact  of  the  historical  truth  asserted 
by  us  for  our  creed."— (p.  19). 

That  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  Sermon  is  miserably  slipshod.  Does 
he  mean  the  fact  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Creed  ?  or  the  fact  that 
the  Church  asserts  the  historical  truth  of  the  Creed  P  The  historical 
truth  of  the  Creed  is  not  as  yet  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  modem 
inquirer :  the  assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  described  in  the  Creed 
by  Dr.  Irons  and  others  is  patent  enough,  but  not  very  relevant  to 
the  principal  issue.  We  wonder  that  a  person  of  sufficient  knowledge  of 
history  tu  pen  the  following  lines,  and  it  need  not  have  been  very  pro- 
found, should  not  perceive  how  the  same  process  of  disintegration  is 
now  going  on  in  the  Christian  belief  as  formerly  in  the  Pagan  my- 
thology :— 

"  The  Paganism  which  the  Church  superseded,  the  old  heathenism,  sbj  ^m 
the  time  of  Socrates  to  Marcus  A.ureliua,  subjected  to  the  '  free  handhng^  of 
philosophers  and  peoples,  had  dropped  all  real  faith  in  its  old  traditions.  They 
nad  never  been  strictly  historical,  and  therefore  could  never  rise  to  the  rank 
of  fixed  dogma."— (p.  11). 

In  the  case  of  Paganism,  first  the  philosophers  free-handled  it,  but 
with  much  moderation ;  ultimately  the  people  gave  it  up  as  baseless. 
The  philosophers  and  free-thinkers  have  done  the  same,  and  with  like 
forbearance,  as  to  the  alleged  "facts*'  of  the  Christian  story;  the 
people  will  follow,  as  in  the  other  case.  When  he  would  that  the 
public  opinion  were  either  hot  or  cold,  how  is  it  that  Dr.  Irons  does 
not  perceive  that  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
cooling  process  will  go  on  ? 

We  cannot  think  Mr.  Ffoulkes  will  add  to  his  reputation  in  any 
good  and  honourable  sense  of  the  word,  now  that  he  has  resumed  the 
clerical  functions  which  he  had  abnegated  when  he  joined  the  Roman 
Church  as  a  layman,  by  putting  himself  forward  in  the  character  of  a 

'  "  I  would  thou  wert  oold  or  hot  A  Sermon  against  Keligioua  Indifference^ 
preached  on  Mid- Lent  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  referanoe  to  the  present 
attitude  of  the  State  towards  Christianity."  By  William  J.  Irons,  DJ>.,  Ftebea- 
daiy  of  St  Paul's,  Hector  of  Wadingham.    London  :  J.  T.  Hayes.    1871. 
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Doctor  DubUantium,^  No  one  will  question  his  sincerity  at  the  dif- 
ferent moments ;  first,  when  he  seceded  from  the  English  Church 
to  the  Roman,  on  apparently  sufficient  gprounds ;  and  secondly,  when 
on  equally  sufficient  grounds  he  returned  to  his  original  communioo. 
But  such  is  not  the  person  to  he  specially  set  forth  as  a  guide  through 
the  controversial ''  Difficulties  of  the  Day."  During  his  sojourn  in  the 
Boman  camp  he  has  not,  so  far  as  appears,  learnt  anything  concerning 
the  tactics  and  resources  of  the  adversary  with  which  Protestant  con- 
troversialists were  not  well  acquainted  hefore.  But  instead  of  "  going 
soflly  all  his  years,"  he  affects  before  a  simple-minded  English  congre- 
gation to  play  the  champion  against  Bomanism,  with  that  bluntest 
and  most  contemptible  of  all  controversial  weapons,  the  Filioque,  But 
on  wider  and  deeper  questions  what  can  be  thought  of  the  spiritual 
g^ide  who  can  write  as  follows : — 

"  If  we  had  no  Bible  to  refer  to,  no  revelation  to  direct  us  on  a  point  like 
this,  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  this  life  would  be  a  riddle  quite  beyond  mj 
comprehension ;  a  hopeless  blank,  a  bewildering  chaos,  with  just  enough  ligfat 
in  it  to  make  its  gloom  more  terrible ;  just  enough  happiness  in  it  to  enhance 
its  miseries.  I  shonld  use  my  reason  as  beasts  use  tneir  instincts,  merely  to 
minister  to  my  desires  and  to  avoid  what  was  hurtful ;  but  I  should  v^;etate 
like  them  without  a  thought  of  the  future,  except  so  far  as  it  might  conduce 
to  make  my  present  happiness  more  lasting." — (pp.  11, 12). 

We  have  a  long  list  of  pamphlets  to  note  in  Mr.  Scott's  series.^^ 
Among  them  is  a  brief  letter  from  Dr.  Hinds  to  Mr.  Voysey, 
on  some  of  the  probable  results  of  the  sifbing  of  various  ecclesiastical 
questions  in  connexion  with  his  case.  Dr.  Hinds  is  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  appointed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Mr. 
Voysey  in  a  Church  of  his  own  in  London  (F.  A.  Hanbury,  2\  Old 
Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Hon.  Sec).  F6r  the  present  they  have  en- 
gaged St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  for  Divine  Service,  which 
will  be  held  every  Sunday  morning,  commencing  on  the  1st  October, 
at  eleven  o'clock. 

9  '*  Difficulties  of  the  Day,  and  How  to  Meet  Them.  Eight  Sermons  preached 
at  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Queen's  Gate."  By  the  Rev.  £.  S.  Ffoulkea,  B.D., 
Author  of  "  Christendom's  Divisions/'  *'  The  Church's  Creed,  or  the  Crown's 
Creed,"  ftc.  kc.    Publiahed  by  request.    London  :  J.  T.  Hayes.     1871. 

^0  '*  On  the  Hindrances  to  Progress  in  Theology."  By  the  late  Bev.  James 
Cranbrook. 

"  On  the  Causes  of  Atheism."  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Bristol,  on  February  7tli, 
1871.    By  Professor  F.  W.  Newman. 

*'  The  Beliefs  of  Unbelievers."  A  Lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothing* 
ham,  in  Bostoo,  U.S. 

"Reason  vermt  Authority."    By  W.  O.  Carr  Brook. 

"The  Doctrine  of  Immortality  in  its  bearing  on  Education.**  By  Presbyter 
AnglicanuB. 

••  On  the  Infidelity  of  Orthodoxy."    By  T.  P.  Kirkman,  M.  A.,  F.R.S. 

"Divergence  of  Calvinism  from  Pauline  Doctrine."  By  Professor  F.  W. 
Kewman. 

"The  Spiritual  Serfdom  of  the  Laity."    By  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

*' The  voysey  Case  from  a  Heretical  Stand-point."    By  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Voysey  from  Samuel  Hinds,  D.D.,  late  "Ox^ 
Bishop  of  Norwich. 
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We  can  also  only  direct  attention  to  the  pamphlets  enumerated 
below.^* 

The  celebrated  mot  of  Cavour  concerning  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State,  is  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation.^^  It  may  have 
meant  originally  native  Church  and  native  Constitution,  alike  free 
from  foreign  supremacy :  Italian  Church,  free  to  develope  itself  without 
subjection  to  Papal  monarchy — Italian  State,  free  from  Austrian  domi- 
nation ;  or  it  may  have  meant,  as  it  has  been  more  usually  understood, 
Italian  Church  and  Italian  State,  each  free  from  the  control  of  the 
other :  or  the  statesman  himself  may  not  have  been  perfectly  clear  as 
to  his  own  meaning.  If,  indeed,  the  words  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
first-mentioned  signification,  they  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  Cavour  as  a  practical  and  clear-sighted  politician  than  if 
taken  in  the  second,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extremely  able 
treatise  of  M.  V6ra,  now  before  us,  must,  if  written,  have  been  written 
upon  a  different  text.  Many  besides  M.  Y^ra  remember  with  pro- 
found regret  the  sacrifice  of  Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  price  of  French 
co-operation  in  the  war  of  Italian  independence ;  not  looking  at  the 
cession  merely  in  its  political  aspect,  or  as  it  affected  a  territorial  balance, 
but  as  an  exhibition  of  the  immorality,  the  want  of  faith  in  right, 
which  characterizes  so  much  of  modem  statesmanship.  A  fear,  per- 
haps, lest  they  might  seem  to  be  separating  themselves  from  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Liberal  party  in  Europe,  withheld  them  from  condemning 
as  it  deserved  such  a  flagrant  example  of  doing  evil  that  good  might 
come,  on  the  Jesuitical  principle,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  meaning  of  Cavour  (if  he  had 
a  precise  meaning  in  his  celebrated  dictum),  it  has  since  his  death  been 
most  probably  misunderstood  ;  at  all  events,  it  has  furnished  a  fruitful 
subject  of  dispute.  The  terms  Church  and  State  are  themselves  ambi- 
guous ;  and  in  some  of  their  senses  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
free  Church  in  a  free  State  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  not  possible 
for  the  State  to  be  free  which  co-existed  with  the  Churches  of  John 
Calvin  or  John  Knox  ;  it  is  not  possible  for  a  State  to  be  free  in  which 
the  Roman  Church  is  also  free ;  because  those  Churches  being  free,  they 
encroached  or  encroach  necessarily  in  the  range  of  what  they  consider 
their  spiritual  action,  upon  the  domain  of  that  which  the  State  calls 
temporal :  between  such  Churches  and  the  State  there  must  always  be 


11  «Xrath  against  Tradition.  A  Lecture."  By  Thomas  Penyngton  Kirkman, 
M. A ,  F.B.S.,  Kector  of  Croft-with-Soothworth,  near  Warrington  ;  Hon.  Mem.  of 
the  Lit.  Phil.  Societies  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  &c.,  &c.  Sold  by  W.  W. 
Jordan,  Croft,  Warrington.     1871. 

**  Where  is  the  Firmament  which  God  created  on  the  Second  Day  ?  A  second 
Lecture." 

"  The  Rest  and  Refreshment  of  Qod  on  the  Seventh  Day.    A  third  Lecture.'* 

"  The  Ordeal  of  Jealousy.    A  fourth  Lecture."    By  the  same. 

**  ifermons  preached  in  St.  Bride's  Church,  Dublin."  By  William  G.  CarroU, 
A.M.,  Incumbent.     Dublin  :  R.  D.  Webb  and  Son.    1871. 

^'  "  II  Cavour  e  Libera  Chiesa  in  libero  Stoto.*'  Per  A.V^ra,  Professore  di  Filo- 
sofia  nelia  Universitk  di  Napoli,  gik  Professore  di  Filosofia  nella  UciTersitlb  di 
Fnncia.     Napoli     1871. 

[Vol.  XOVI.  No.  CXC.]— Nbw  Ssbiea,  Vol.  XL.  No.  IL  M  M 
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a  straggle;  if  the  hands  of  soeh  a  Churoh  be  altogether  at  libertj,it 
will  bind,  or  attempt  to  bind,  the  State  in  its  turn.  And  if  Cavoor  was 
leally  thinking  of  a  free  development  of  the  Boman  Churchy  with  Ptpol 
institutions,  side  by  side  with  the  gprowth  of  an  independent  nation  with 
constitutional  forms — ^the  limitations  of  the  Church  action  most  hare 
been  fixed  by  the  State,  and  it  would  have  proved  impossible  for  such  a 
Church  to  be  allowed  to  be  free.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  such 
Churches  are  free  in  England,  and,  above  aU,  in  the  United  States ;  bat 
it  is  not  so ;  for  the  law  of  the  land  imposes  restriction  in  both  instances 
upon  the  action  of  the  Church.  And  then  we  are  to  observe  that 
this  limitation  upon  the  free  action  of  a  particular  Church,  is  imposed 
by  the  State  in  the  interests  of  religion  itself  properly  understood,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church  in  its  highest  sense,  in  obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  an  organic  whole,  which  embraces  in  itself  both  Church 
and  State-->both  religion  and  law,  human  society  as  well  on  its  spiritual 
as  on  its  temporal  side.  For  Church  and  State  are  not  rightly  considered, 
and  cannot  be  adequately  defined,  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  nature 
separate  and  independent  constitutions ;  they  are  rather  phases  in  the 
existence  of  one  organic  whole.  But  so  far  as  they  are  separately  deve- 
loped, and  one  can  be  thought  of  as  anterior  to  the  other,  Church  is 
anterior  to  State ;  State  grows  out  of  Church,  and  not  vice  vend. 
And  M.  y^ra,  using  "  Church*'  and  *'  State"  as  terms  to  express  the 
development  of  humanity  on  its  spiritual  and  on  its  temporal  sides, 
conceives  that  they  could  no  more  be  separated,  or  exist  apart  in  a 
society  living  and  worthy  of  the  name,  than  a  free  political  constitu- 
tion could  be  carried  on  without  the  play  of  counterpoising  tendendes 
and  parties. 

''Abolish  religion,  then  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  will  be  aocom* 
pUshed.  Bat  if  it  is  as  impossible  to  abolish  religion,  or  even  more  so  than  to 
separate  it  from  the  State,  the  onion  of  the  Church  and  the  State  is  the  inen- 
table  consequence.  Abolish  the  religions  of  the  State,  have  recourse  to  the 
most  extreme  legislative  provisions  for  separating  Church  and  State,  thev  will 
loin  hands  again  behind  your  back  and  above  vour  head,  so  to  say,  and  that 
because  they  are  necessariiy  united  in  idea,  and  being  united  in  idea  most  be 
united  more  or  less  in  reality.  That  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no  society  wherein, 
under  varying  forms  and  degrees,  this  union  is  not  met  with ;  moreover,  this 
union  is  met  with  both  in  the  sphere  properly  speaking  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  also  in  that  of  the  individual.  As  an  individual  moved  and  blinded 
by  some  illusion,  some  passion,  or  some  interest,  I  mav  cry  out  against  the 
Church  and  the  State,  may  be  impelled  to  desire  not  onfy  their  separation  but 
even  their  abolition ;  in  moments,  however,  of  calm  reflection,  when  I  con- 
sider the  subject  coolly  and  myself  also,  I  shall  perceive  that  religion  and  the 
State  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking  up  the  unity  of  my  own  naturei, 
because  they  are  closely  united  in  myself,  and  in  that  union  was  I  bom  and 
brought  up  and  have  become  that  which  I  am.  Hence  I  owe  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  is  in  me,  however  modified  and  extended,  to  this  very  union,  in  the  same 
way  that  I  owe  my  personal  existence  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body.'* — (p.  43). 

The  term  Church  is  employed  in  this  and  similar  passages  some- 
what ambiguously,  and  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  "Religion" 
and  "  Church,"  and  some,  as  the  author  says,  who  are  most  anxious 
for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  dwell  particularly  on  this  dis- 
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tinction  ;  they  refuse  to  identify  religion  with  any  priestly  or  ecclesias- 
tical constitationy  and  maintain,  many  of  them,  that  it  resolves  itself 
at  last  into  morality,  and  point  out  how  even  Jesus  himself  founded  no 
Church  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  and  delivered  no  dogmatic  system. 
M.  Y^ra,  however,  takes  exception  to  these  statements — for  that  Jesus 
did  found  a  Church,  with  a  simple  teaching  ministry,  though  not  with 
a  hierarchical  and  hierurgical  priesthood ;  nor  will  he  admit  that  reli- 
gion, or  the  Christian  religion  in  particular,  can  he  resolved  into 
morality ;  for  in  the  idea  of  religion  is  included  not  only  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  under  a  sense  of  duty,  but  of  the  relation  of  man  to 
God,  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man  in  God,  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
Divine  universe  as  a  necessary  and  living  element  therein.  To  resolve 
religion  into  morality  is  a  form  of  individualism  according  to  which 
the  personal  "I"  becomes  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
raison  d'Hre  of  all  other  existences ;  but  the  parts  are  for  the  whole, 
not  the  whole  for  the  parts,  and  the  functions  of  the  parts  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  function  of  the  whole,  not  vice  versd.  Hence,  admit- 
ting that  the  care  of  human  temporals  and  of  human  morality  is  the 
proper  function  of  the  organization  which  we  call  "the  State,'*  the 
maxim  of  Cavour,  "  Free  Church  in  free  State,"  is  seen  to  bo  self- 
contradictory,  for  the  State  cannot  contain  the  Church,  inasmuch  as 
morality,  which  describes  a  narrower  relation,  cannot  be  held  to  con- 
tain religion,  which  describes  a  wider  one ;  rather  may  the  converse  be 
held  to  be  true — "  free  State  in  free  Church,"  the  Church  not  being 
contained  in  the  State,  but  the  State  in  the  Church.  The  State  is  not 
able  to  found  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Church  is  able  to  found  the  liberty  of  the  State  (p.  72).  The  author 
is  aware  that  he  is  expressing  himself  in  a  way  to  shock  many  current 
opinions  of  the  day  ;  but  he  conceives  not  only  the  abstract  truth  to 
be  as  he  states  it,  but  also  the  history  of  particular  Churches  and 
States  to  bear  him  out.  This  is  true  of  the  origin  of  the  European 
States  and  Churches,  as  they  have  existed  for  many  hundreds  of  years ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  apparent  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  social 
life  in  those  European  colonies  is  taken  over  from  the  mother  countries 
— ^the  law  from  European,  law,  the  Christianity  from  European  Chris- 
tianity ;  what  has  not  been  taken  over,  is  the  subjection  of  Christian 
Church  officers  and  congregations  to  the  local  government :  but  in 
that  the  States  do  not  identify  themselves  with  any  particular  Church, 
there  is  no  negation  of  the  principle,  that  their  civilized  society  has 
grown  out  of  the  religious  society.  Historically  it  did  so,  as  in  the  well- 
known  instances  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania ; 
and  the  maxim,  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  at  least  as  vigorous  to  this  day  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in 
England,  though  it  is  a  Christianity  of  the  widest  kind,  or  rather  of  an 
ideal  kind.  M.  V4ra  further  contends  that  true  religion  must  be  consis- 
tent with  true  philosophy,  and  is  in  a  certain  sense  identical  with  it. 
By  philosophy  he  understands  the  ideal  philosophy  of  Hegel ;  and  ^  it 
is  one  of  the  principles,  if  not  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  that  Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion,  that  truth  is 
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therein  so  fully  revealed  as  that  man  has  been  redeemed  by  it,  and 
that  philosophy  is  nothing  else  but  the  demonstration  of  the  Christian 
doctrine''  (p.  153).     It  need  not  be  said  that  many  Hegelians  by  no 
means  admit  this,  and  that  the  majority  of  Christians  (not  under- 
standing, as  some  would  say,  their  own  religion)  would  repudiate  the 
identification  of  their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with  the  Hegelian  trinity, 
and  the  symbolical  character  assigned  not  only  to  the  facts  assumed 
in  their  creeds  as  historical,  but  to  the  dogma  itself,  which  is  founded 
on  them.     And  M.  Vera  acknowledges  that  his  philosophy  in  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  Christianity,  demonstrates  it  as  true  under  a 
changed  form,  for  it  is  only  by  penetrating  to  the  essential  meaning 
which  is  enveloped  in  the  letter  that  the  truth  can  be  demonstrated 
and  maintained.     We  are  inclined  to  think  M.  V^ra  will  find  Chris- 
tianity to  be  an  incumbrance  to  Hegelianism,  but  Hegelianism  a 
solvent  of  Christianity.     This  treatise  is  extremely  well  worthy  of 
perusal,  even  by  those  who  on  various  points  may  differ  from  the  dis- 
tinguished author;  it  is  remarkable  throughout  for  closeness,  clear- 
ness, and  gracefulness.     There  is  a  great  future  before  Italy ;  as  in 
other  departments,  so  in  literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  com- 
petent leaders  will  not  be  wanting. 

Mr.  David  Rowland,  in  his  essay  on  the  "  Unsolved  Ethical  Ques- 
tions in  Kant's  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,"^^  undertakes  to  show  a  ground 
in  Nature,  that  is,  in  the  Essential  Constitution  of  Man,  for  the  Moral 
Imperative,  which  the  great  philosopher  conceded  could  not  have  its 
ground  in  the  pure  Beason.  "  The  natural  status  of  every  human  being 
is  the  same — the  same  power,  the  same  freedom,  the  same  restraint." 
Hence  is  inferred : — 

"  But  this  identity  and  equality  of  rights,  by  a  natural  result,  produce  an 
anta^nism  and  counteraction  which  restrict  and  confine  the  natural  equality 
within  the  bounds  of  natural  justice  defined  b;^  the  rights.  Through  the  indi- 
viduality which  makes  each  possessor  of  the  rights  their  natural  protector,  an 
accumufation  of  vigilance  is  produced  against  invasion,  which  msdces  equal 
rights,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  often  assumed  to  be,  destructive  of  society, 
its  greatest  strength.  The  rights  of  each  person  must  be  so  used  or  exercised 
as  not  to  take  the  life  or  injure  the  body  of  any  other  person,  violate  the  mond 
obligation,  or  take  property  or  rights,  natural  or  acquired,  bv  theft  or  fraud. 
Man  encounters  these  restrictions  in  every  place,  aAd  at  all  times,  under  a 
natural  consciousness  of  a  moral  obligation  derived  from  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  their  necessity  to  the  protection  of  his  own  rights,  and  it  is  subject  to  strict 
moral  observance  of  these  restrictions  that  he  takes  his  place  in  the  world.'* 
—(p.  34). 

The  Imperative  of  Morality  is  thus  due  not  to  a  special  innate 
faculty  or  sense,  but  is  a  necessary  inference  from  social  life  in  human 
beings.    Mr.  Bowland  adds  that : — 

"  The  law  so  deduced  coincides  with  the  Moral  Law  of  the  Decalogue, 
which  guided  the  Jews  by  its  revelation,  and  the  Gentiles  by  its  being  written 

^'  *'  An  Essay  intended  to  Interpret  and  Develope  Unsolved  Ethical  Questions 
ia  Kant's  'Groundwork  of  the  Metapbysio  of  Ethics.'"  By  David  Rowland^ 
Author  of  "  The  Second  Table  of  the  Commandments,  a  Perfect  Code  of  Natural 
Moral  Law.'*    London  :  Longmans.    1871. 
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in  their  hearts— the  same  Law,  bat  necessarily  original  in  Nature.  These  I 
shall  now  unite  under  one  sacred  title,  comprising,  but  superior  to,  both — 
The  Law  op  God." — (p.  64). 

It  is  not  obvious  what  definition  the  author  would  give  to  the  word 
revelation.  A  moral  Law  necessarily  deduced  from  the  Nature  of 
man  is  the  Law  of  God,  if  God  (according  to  whatever  definition)  is 
the  author  or  source  of  Nature :  and  such  a  law  is  entitled  to  be  de- 
scribed as  the  Law  of  God,  whether  summarized  and  declared  by 
honoured  lawgivers  or  left  unsystematized  to  operate  in  each  conscience 
through  the  sense  of  "  Ought." 

Whether  Mr.  Barrett's  "  View  of  Causation"  is  with  perfect  pro- 
priety to  be  called  "  new"  is  not  in  itself  a  very  important  question.** 
He  does  not  in  fact  claim  more  than  to  have  completed  a  view  to 
which  he  has  been  led  up  by  thinkers  who  have  preceded  him.  No- 
tably among  these  he  refers  to  the  late  Prof.  Baden  Powell.  And  he 
says : — 

"  The  similarity  between  the  view  of  causation  here  expressed  and  that 
advocated  in  Mr.  rowell's  writings  may  seem  to  amount  almost  to  identity. 
Were  there  no  such  phenomenon  as  volition,  the  similarity  would  be  still  greater. 
But  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Baden  Powell  treated  the  phenomena 
of  voluntary  actions  in  a  different  manner  from  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with 
other  events;  a  distinction  for  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot  see  any  sound 
reason."— (p.  179.) 

In  passages  to  which  Mr.  Barrett  refers  Mr.  Powell  had  with  great 
clearness  illustrated  what  may  be  called  the  transience  of  causation ; 
but  biassed  probably  by  some  theological  prepossessions  he  seems  to 
have  thought  the  human  volition  to  present  an  independent  beginning. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  greater  consistency  would  include  that  which  is 
termed  volition  in  the  chain  of  interlaced  phenomena,  related  on  all 
sides,  transmitting  but  not  originating  the  phenomenon  of  "power." 
It  is  said  we  are  conscious  of  *'  willing"  as  a  self-originated  act,  but 
there  are  antecedents  to  our  "  willing"  of  which  we  are  not  conscious, 
and  these  are,  in  the  limited  sense  of  course,  **  causes"  of  it.  Some  of 
them  are  traceable  by  the  physiologist,  and  are  none  the  less  transient 
causes  or  conditions  because  we  are  unconscious  of  them.  If,  however, 
we  gather  up  aright  Mr.  Barrett's  **  New  View  of  Causation,"  which 
on  its  different  sides  wc  are  not  at  all  sure  we  are  able  to  do,  it  seems 
to  amount  to  this,  that  our  notion  of  causation  being  founded  solely 
on  our  observation  and  experience,  must  be  wholly  subjective,  and  that 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  necessary  connexion  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  observation,  nay,  that  even  within  the  limits  of  observation  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  it,  for  the  nexus  between  what  we  call  cause 
and  effect  may  be  due  (as  we  are  not  omniscient)  to  something  else 
than  falls  under  our  observation.  Every  so-called  effect,  he  says,  is 
explained  by  showing  its  inference  from  some  law  or  hypol^hesis — this 
is  a  mere  logical  necessity. 

"Of  any  other  kind  of  necessity  we  have  no  knowledge,  and^  indeed  not 

^^  "A  New  View  of  Causation.**  By  Thomas  Squire  Barrett.  London:  Pro- 
vost and  Co.    1871. 
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the  aligfatest  conception.  We  can  onlj  imagine  what  we  have  ezpaienoed; 
and  i&  analysis  of  cansalitj  has  shown  that  the  neoeasitj  we  aitnbiite  to 
events  is  altogether  subjective,  the  development  of  logical  eonaastency,  aad 
nothing  else."— (p.  154). 

He  does  not  seem  to  entertain  the  suggestion,  that  parallel  to  our 
sabjective  or  logical  necessity  and  indicated  bj  it  is  a  real  neoessitj, 
not,  that  we  know  of,  a  necessity  of  compulsion,  but  still  a  necessity :  as 
the  shadows  seen  from  the  cave  are  to  the  substances  firom  which  thej 
are  projected,  so  is  the  necessary  relation  between  the  shadows  to  the 
necessary  relation  between  the  substances,  however  different  the 
shadows  may  be  from  the  substances  themselves.     He  says  also : — 


"  In  conclosion  there  is  one  important  corollary  to  be  mentioned  which 
not  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  all — scientific  and  unscientific  alike.  It  u 
the  'conditialness'  or  '  hypotheticahness'  of  all  laws.  We  arrive  at  these 
*  major  premises'  by  generalization;  and  as  none  of  us  are  omniscient^  it  fol- 
lows that  we  never  Know  absolutely  the  truth  of  a  single  law  of  the  indnctive 
sciences." — ib. 

We  do  cot  suppose  any  thinker  identifies  the  necessity  of  the  logical 
inference  from  the  major  premiss — **  all  men  are  mortal,'*  and  the  minor 
premiss — ''this  is  a  man,"  with  the  cause  or  causes  which  render  all 
men  mortal.  And  the  same  "  modus"  affects  either  term  in  the  con- 
clusion which,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  affects  it  in  the  premisses. 
Imperfect  are  all  our  sciences  which  are  founded  upon  observation  and 
induction,  and  we  do  not  say  that  the  warning  with  which  Mr.  Barrett 
concludes,  in  a  somewhat  sermonizing  tone,  may  not  in  some  quarten 
be  appropriate ;  nor  do  we  dispute  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  certi- 
tude given  in  the  pure  and  the  inductive  sciences,  but  we  think  Mr. 
Barrett  would  be  as  much  puzzled  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  the  causal 
nexus  between  the  equilateral  and  the  equiangular  in  an  equilateral 
triangle  as  between  animality  and  mortality  in  a  man.  We  may  affirm, 
though  our  observation  is  incomplete,  that  there  are  no  men  whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  The  science  even  of  schoolhoys  enables 
them  to  deny  the  existence  of ''  monoculus"  and  ^  imicomis."  We  are 
far  from  holding  with  some,  who  would  make,  as  they  fancv,  an  opening 
for  ''faith"  by  depreciating  the  certitude  of  human  knowledge,  that  in 
another  world  two  and  three  might  not  necessarily  make  five ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  conceive  that  it  is  only  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of 
our  observation  that  we  have  not,  in  this  world,  the  same  kind  of 
certitude  that  a  dead  man  cannot  come  to  life  again,  as  that  two  and 
three  cannot  make  six. 

At  the  outset  of  the  second  part  of  his  work  on  Intelligence^  K. 
Taine  recalls  that  the  primary  elements  of  all  our  knowledge  are  sen- 
sations, the  sensations  which  usually  arrest  our  notice  being  found 
to  be  themselves  compounded  of  elementary  sensations  which  are  inac- 
cessible to  consciousness.  From  our  sensations,  and  the  images  and 
signs  derived  from  them,  variously  associated  to  our  consciousness,  flow 

10  '*  On  InteUigenoe."  By  H.  Tidne^  D.C.L.  Ozon.  Translated  from  the  Freodi 
by  T.  D.  Haye^  and  Revised  with  Additions  by  the  Author.  Part  II.  London  : 
Beeve  and  Co.    1871. 
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all  our  cognitions ;  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mental  edifice. 
But  it  most  be  carried  with  us  all  along  that  such  words  as  conscious- 
ness, memory,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  force  and  power,  do  not  represent 
entities,  or  actually  existing  faculties,  but  are  merely  symbolic  terms, 
counters,  which  stand  for  certain  groups  of  facts,  but  do  not  explain 
them.  Two  principal  processes  are  employed  in  producing  our  cogni- 
tions :  The  creation  of  illusions  within  us  and  the  rectification  of  these 
illusions  (p.  219).  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  misleading  character 
of  our  sensations  at  their  first  reports,  and  the  necessity  of  correcting 
and  checking  their  reports  by  the  evidence  of  other  sensations,  or  by 
means  of  cognitions  already  verified  and  established.  Hence  the  neces* 
sity  for  '*  the  education  of  the  senses"  (book  ii.  ch.  ii.).  We  then  come 
to  consider  what  idea  we  have  of  the  centre  round  which  all  our 
sensations  and  cognitions  are  gathered,  in  which  all  the  events  of 
which  we  are  said  to  be  conscious  converge.  '*  What  do  we  under- 
stand by  an  Ego,  in  other  words,  by  a  person,  a  soul,  a  spirit  P"  (p.  377). 
We  not  only  affirm  that  it  is  a  bein^,  but  also  that  it  is  permanent, 
that  I  am  the  same  (with  certain  bmitations)  that  I  was  yesterday 
and  years  ago,  and  that  I  expect  to  be  to-morrow.  I  recall  the  pro- 
minent events  of  a  life  during  twenty,  forty  years,  they  have  passed 
away,  they  were  external  to  myself  as  the  outward  events  of  to-day 
are ;  the  Ego  is  therefore  a  within,  with  substantially  the  same  group 
of  powers  which  belonged  to  it  years  ago :  it  seems  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent standard  by  which  the  fiow  of  events  is  measured,  but  which  is 
not  subject  to  flux  itselC 

"  Such  is  the  notion  of  the  Ego.  lUusoiy  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  it  is 
not  so  in  the  ordinaiy  sense;  we  cannot  pronounce  it  void;  there  is  some- 
thing corresponding  to  it»  something  very  analogous  to  that  which  according 

to  our  analysis,  constitutes  the  substance  of  booies We  are  entitled  to 

say,  while  preserving  the  exact  meaning  of  our  words,  that  the  Effo  is  a  force 
as  bodies  are — a  force  which,  in  relation  to  them,  is  a  within,  as  tney,  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  are  a  without.  These  three  words,  force,  within,  without,  express 
relations  only,  nothing  more ;  at  all  the  moments  oif  my  life,  I  am  a  within, 
capable  of  certain  events  under  certain  conditions,  and  whose  events  under 
certain  conditions  are  capable  of  excitii^  other  events  in  itself  or  others. 
This  is  what  endures  in  me,  and  this  wUl  be  invariably  the  same  at  all  the 
instants  of  my  existence." — (p.  368). 

The  Ego  or  mind  is  thus  a  relatively  permanent  standard,  subject 
it  is  true  to  flux,  but  not  to  a  flux  so  rapid  as  to  prevent  its  per- 
ceiving the  events  which  succeed  each  other  in  its  presence  at  a  far  more 
hurried  rate  than  the  change  which  takes  place  in  its  own  elements.  It 
is  thus  enabled  to  group  them  and  dissociate  them,  according  to  general 
characters,  similarities,  or  differences.  The  two  first  chapters  of  Book 
IV.  are  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  **  Oeneral  Characters  and 
Ideas,"  and  "  General  Judgments.*'  In  the  third  chapter  is  discussed 
*'  The  Connexion  of  Qenend  Characters,  or  the  Explanatory  Season 
of  Things."  The  Explanatory  Reason  is  neither  more  nor  less,  when 
expressed  in  language,  than  the  ''  middle  term"  of  the  old-fashioned 
logicians.  Every  one  who  remembers  an  old-fashioned  '*  Budiments 
of  Logic"  will  remember  also  the  extreme  dryness  and  paucity  of  the 
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examples,  mostly  taken  from  the  pure,  exact,  or,  as  M.  Taine  calls 
them,  the  constractive  sciences.  But  the  middle  term  of  the  logician 
is  no  other  than  an  intermediate,  from  which  the  necessary  connexion 
between  two  other  terms  is  inferred :  it  comprehends  A  because  it  is 
comprehended  by  B,  that  is,  enters  into  its  definition :  it  corresponds, 
whether  in  mere  symbolical  logic  or  in  dry  logical  examples  of  syllogism, 
with  the  Explanatory  Reason  of  any  Law  which  to  our  Intelligenoe 
connects  co-existent  or  co-implicated  things  or  events. 

"  In  the  sciences  of  construction  every  theorem  which  surmises  a  law  is  in 
analytical  proposition.  Of  the  two  data  whose  connexion  forms  the  law,  the 
second  Lb  connected  with  the  first,  obscurely  or  clearly,  directly  or  indirectly 
by  a  third  datum,  reason,  expUnatory  and  demonstratiVe  intermediate,  which 
is  contained  in  the  first  datum,  and  itself  contains  a  series  of  sobsequent  inter- 
mediates enclosed  in  one  another.  Finally,  if  we  inquire  into  the  ultimate 
reason  of  the  law,  the  ultimate  intermediate,  the  ultimate  because,  after  which 
every  question  is  at  an  end  because  the  demonstration  is  complete,  we  find 
that  it  is  a  character  included  in  the  definition  of  the  f acton  or  primitive  elements 
of  which  the  first  datum  is  but  the  collection  and  the  total." — (p.  507). 

In  the  case  of  the  sciences  of  experience  the  difficulties  are  greater, 
because  of  the  great  complexity  of  the  compound  data  and  the  inade* 
quate  reach  of  our  experience.     But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that — 

"  The  structure  of  things  is  the  same  in  the  sciences  of  experience  as  in 
those  of  construction,  ana  in  both  the  explanatory  and  demonstrative  inter- 
mediate which  serves  as  a  link  between  any  property  and  any  compound  is  a 
character,  or  a  sum  of  characters,  different  or  similar,  included  in  the  elements 
of  the  compound" — (p.  519). 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing  hypothesis  concerning  the  increased  difficulty 
in  discovering  the  intermediate  or  explanatory  reason  whigh  necessi- 
tates the  law  of  connexion  between  independent  facts  in  the  department 
of  the  sciences  of  experience,  M.  Taine  supposes  ''  the  case  of  a  man  of 
very  exact  and  very  patient  mind,  very  skilful  ac  induction,  but  capable 
of  induction  only,''  set  to  ascertain  if  the  number  of  right  angles  of  any 
quadrilateral  are  altogether  equal.  Proceeding,  as  mere  induction  used 
to  be  described,  per  enumerationem  simplicem,  and  with  the  help  of 
instruments  and  measurements,  he  finds  that  in  all  casts  of  quadri- 
laterals they  arc  equal  to  four  right  angles.  He  thus  ascertains  "  a 
law  which  will  be  inexplicable  to  him,  just  as  some  chemical  or  phy- 
sical law  is  inexplicable  to  us"  (p.  530).  And  thus  we  '' arrive  at 
considering  the  sciences  of  construction  as  a  preliminary  copy,  a  re- 
duced model,  an  indication  revealing  to  us  what  the  sciences  of  expe- 
rience might  be"  (p.  531),  at  the  conviction  that  their  present  frag- 
mentary state  is  due  only  to  the  defects  of  our  mental  instruments 
and  method,  and  not  to  any  variableness  in  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves.  The  translator,  Mr.  T.  D.  Haye,  has  rendered  a  great 
service  by  putting  this  first-rate  treatise,  to  which  we  have  done  very 
scant  justice,  into  its  English  dress. 

The  Nichomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  supply  an  inexhaustible 
material  on  which  Oxford  tutors  try  their  powers  of  translation 
and  analysis,  and  make  commencements  of  philosophizing  in  U9um 
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juniorum}^  Mr.  Moore's  Introduction  is  as  justly  entitled  to  have 
its  day  as  many  others  which  have  gone  before  it.  It  embraces  in- 
deed only  the  first  four  books  and  the  concluding  chapters  of  the 
tenth,  as  read  in  some  schools,  and  we  believe  taken  up  by  pass-men 
in  the  University. 
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THE  evil  of  favouring  by  law  the  accumulation  of  land  into  a  few 
hands  and  preventing  its  free  circulation,  has  latterly  attracted 
the  attention  not  only  of  speculative  politicians  but  of  practical  states- 
men. Mr.  Wren  Hoskyns  has  rendered  good  service  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  making  the  reform  of  the  law  of  land  tenure  one  of  the 
pressing  questions  of  the  hour.  The  immediate  directions  which  the 
suggestions  for  amendment  take,  are  either  that  of  abolishing  the 
existing  Law  of  Primogeniture,  or  that  of  restricting  the  creation  of 
entailed  estates.  In  a  learned  and  condensed  essay,  Mr.  Ford  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  the  true  mode  of  ameliorating  the  law  in  the 
latter  of  these  directions.^  He  notices  that  what  are  called  the  "  rules 
against  perpetuities "  are  in  fact  mainly  consequences  of  the  statute 
J)e  donis,  which  render  entails  possible.  Instead  then  of  multiplying 
the  rules  restraining  the  operation  of  the  statute,  he  recommends  the 
simple  repeal  of  the  statute  itself.  This  might,  in  deference  to  the 
anxieties  of  settlors,  be  supplemented  by  extending  the  rule  against 
perpetuities  from  lives  in  being  and  twentj-one  years  afterwards,  to 
lives  in  being  and  ivfeniy-five  years  afterwards.  In  the  state  of  the 
law  as  so  changed  an  estate  might  be  granted  either  "  in  fee  "  or  for 
life  or  lives  in  being  as  at  present,  and  for  a  period  long  enough  after- 
wards for  an  infant  child  to  attain  an  age  when  he  is  fully  competent 
to  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  ownership. 

A  treatise  on  the  new  law  of  Compensation  to  Tenants  in  Ireland, 
by  Isaac  Butt,  Q.C.,^  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  with  interest,  though 
some  will,  perhaps,  feel  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  work  is  a 
purely  legal  treatise  on  the  recent  Irish  Land  Act,  without  reference 
to  the  policy  or  social  effects  of  the  enactment.  The  work  was  written, 
as  Mr.  Butt  informs  us  in  his  preface,  "  in  the  hope  that  it  may  afford 
some  little  help  to  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  legal  bearing 

i<  "An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Ethics.  Books  I.— lY.  (Book  X.  ch.  Yi.>- 
ix.  in  an  Appendix),  with  a  continaous  Analysis  and  Notes,  intended  for  the  Use 
of  Beginners  and  Junior  Students.*'  By  the  Bev.  Edward  Moore,  B.D.,  Prin- 
cipal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  Ck>llege. 
London:  Bivlngtons,  1871. 

^  "  A  Contribution  to  the  Discussion  of  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Entail 
and  Settlement."    By  Theodore  T.  Ford.    London  :  Stevens.     1871. 

*  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  New  Law  of  Compensation  to  Tenants  in 
Ireland,  and  the  other  Provisions  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act,  1870."  By 
Isaac  Batty  Esq.,  Q.C.    Dublin:  John  Falconer.     London  :  Butterwortiis. 
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of  a  statute  at  once  the  most  important  and  the  meet  difficult  that 
has  been  passed  for  Ireland  for  many  years."  The  main  portion  of 
the  work,  accordingly,  consists  of  an  explanation  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  statute,  accompanied  by  occasional  notes.  Althoni^h  from  some 
expressions  in  the  introductory  chapter  one  gathers  that  the  policj 
and  object  of  the  legislation  in  question  meet  with  the  author*s 
decided  approval,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  accomplished  his 
task  in  the  manner  in  which  a  lawyer  writing  a  legal  treatise  ought 
to  do,  and  with  perfect  fairness.  Having  observed  that  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  embraces  within  itself  several  distinct 
enactments,  Mr.  Butt,  with  perfect  truth,  remarks  that  that  portion 
of  the  statute  which  awards  compensation  to  outgoing  tenant  is  bj 
far  the  most  important.  He  maintains  that  ^  the  general  effect  of  all 
the  provisions  which  relate  to  ccHupensation  to  outgoing  tenants,  is  to 
recognise,  and,  at  least  partially  carry  into  effect,  principles  which, 
however  founded  in  justice,  have  not  hitherto  obtuned  a  place  in  the 
positive  enactments  of  law ;"  but  admits  that  this  portion  of  the 
statute  "  introduces  principles  which  are  not  only  novel,  but  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  maxims  of  law  which  have  hitherto  regulated 
the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,"  and  that  "  in  sanctioning 
these  new  principles  the  statute  leaves  their  application  in  a  laige 
degree  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges  who  are  to  administer  the  new 
law.  The  extent  to  which  in  any  particular  case  effect  is  to  be  gi^en 
to  them  is  often  to  be  determined  not  by  any  settled  rule,  but  by  the 
natural  equity  which  the  judge  may  consider  to  be  involved  in  the 
circumstances  of  that  individual  case."  There  is  an  Addenda,  con* 
taining  notes  of  cases  which  havd  arisen  under  the  statute  in  ques- 
tion, accompanied  by  the  author's  observations  and  views.  Thia  is 
followed  by  an  appendix  containing  the  Act  itself  in  extento,  the  rules 
framed  by  the  judges  and  the  Privy  Council,  &c.  &c.  In  the  h^i^ 
ning  of  the  volume  will  be  found  a  postscript  containing  a  disquisition 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  in  Ireland, 
in  the  recent  case  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  estate.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  that  case  now,  but  iw 
importance  appears  from  the  fact  that,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal  in  Ireland,  having  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  but  upon  grounds  diametrically  opposite,  the  immediate 
result  was  the  introduction  by  Lord  Cairns  of  a  bill  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  which  almost  at  once  became  law.  The  legal 
views  of  so  accomplished  a  lawyer  as  Mr.  Butt  is  well  known  to  be 
will  command  attention  and  respect,  while  his  book,  as  a  work  of 
reference  and  practical  usefulness,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  welcome 
to  the  l^al  profession  in  Ireland. 

In  a  striking  and  enthusiastic  little  work  on  ^'The  Land  Ques- 
tion,*** Mr.  Middleton  propounds  a  number  of  theories — apolitical  and 
historical,  possessing  some  novelty,  and  at  least  disclosing  a  sincere 
and  anxious  pondering  over  the  groat  social  inequalities  of  this  countiy' 

s  «The  Land  Qaestion."    By  Empson  Edward  Middleton.    London:  Tnn- 
love.     1871. 
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The  work  is  by  no  means  taken  up  with  the  ''  Land  Question/'  inas- 
much as  such  topics  as  Morality,  Thoroughbredism,  Education,  Popu- 
lation, Justice,  and  the  National  Debt,  come  in  for  their  due  share  of 
attention.  Mr.  Middleton  examines  into  the  whole  history  of  landed 
proprietorship  in  this  and  other  countries,  rightly  observing  that  "  it 
is  not  necessary  to  combat  the  notion  that  the  soil  naturally  belongs 
to  its  first  possessors  ;  it  never  has  done  so,  but  has  simply  been  pos- 
sessed as  the  groundwork  whereon  to  form  a  certain  nationality — a 
certain  number  of  miles  of  country."  Mr.  Middleton  holds  that  the 
absorption  of  the  land  of  the  country  into  a  few  hands,  and  the  atten- 
dant system  of  large  farms,  are  the  crying  evils  of  the  day.  '^  Yes^ 
1870,  as  long  as  you  weakly  play  into  the  hands  of  these  thirty 
thousand  landowners,  you  are  most  certainly  partakers  in  the  crime  of 
slowly  starving  your  fellow-men."  "  The  first  step  is  to  do  justice  to 
the  miUions  of  starving,  oppressed  poor  in  this  country,  a  step  which 
can  only  be  taken  by  j  our  Parliament  paying  off  these  densely  stupid 
thirty  thousand  landowners,  stupid  in  that  they  have  no  knowledge 
how  to  handle  the  soil  they  have  thus  monopolized." 

We  have  often  had  occasion,  in  this  Review,  to  call  attention  to  the 
true  policy  for  this  country  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  liquidation  of 
its  enormous  National  Debt.  The  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,^  on  the  2nd  of  June,  which  weU  deserves,  as  it  has  received, 
separate  republication,  not  only  insists  on  the  main  and  obvioua 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  vigorous  and  uninterrupted  effort  towards 
liquidation,  but  enforces  those  ailments  by  sundry  statistical  illus- 
trations and  facts  which  might  otherwise  have  escaped  attention.  For 
instance,  the  debt  of  this  country  amounted,  after  the  Peace  of  1815, 
to  902,000,000/.  From  that  time  to  the  present  we  have  paid  off 
177,000,000/.,  but  we  have  re-mcurred  77,000,000/.,  of  which 
20,000,000/.  was  for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves ;  34,000,000/.  was  for 
the  Crimean  War,  and  another  considerable  sum  was  on  account  of  the 
Irish  Famine.  At  the  present  moment  the  Debt  stands  at  796,000,000/., 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asks  whether  this  country  would 
have  done  more  wisely  if  it  had  refrained  from  paying  off  that 
177,000,000/.  « Would  the  working  classes,"  he  puts  it  to  Mr. 
Fawcett,  M.P.  for  Brighton,"  for  whom  he  feels  so  much  sympathy, 
have  been  in  a  better  position  if  this  country  had  been  saddled  with 
that  amount  of  debt  which  would  not  have  been  paid  off  if  his  policy 
had  been  followed  p  It  seemed  to  him  that  no  persons  have  a  greater 
interest  in  the  redaction  of  the  Debt  than  the  working  classes  them- 
selves." 

A  scientific,  not  to  say  philosophical,  account  of  the  main  monetary 
operations  by  which  the  more  important  industrial  and  commercial  busi- 
ness of  modem  States  is  conducted,  dispenses  with  a  search  up  and 
down  separate  treatises  for  matter  which  is  constantly  in  request.  M.  H. 
Lef(6vre  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  political  and  economical  science 
by  supplying  such  an  account,  in  a  form  the  most  compendious  and 

^  *<The  Katioiutl  Debt."    Speech  of  tiie  CiunceUor  of  the  Exchequer  on  tho 
2nd  of  June,  1871.    London :  Bobert  John  Buih.    1871. 
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accessible,  and  at  the  same  time  reliered,  as  much  as  any  such  work 
could  be,  from  dry  and  unattractive  complications.^     The  aathor,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  M.  Auguste  Comte»  of  whom  he  professes  himself  a 
disciple,  approaches  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social 
philosopher.     He  regards  the  convenient  circulation  of  "  values,"  or 
money,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  as  the  main  instrument  and 
test  of  a  wholesome  social  condition.     This  circulation  is  liable  to  all 
the  pathological  vicissitudes,  such  as  stagnation,  congestion,  feeble- 
ness, misdirection  or  final  arrest,  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  body,  too,  all  kinds  and  modes  of  reparation  and 
of  substituted  function  are  ever  ready  at  hand  to  redress  a  sudden  cala- 
mity and  to  defer  the  final  disaster.     M.  Lefevre^s  main  argument 
as  to  the  import  of  the  subject  is,  that  capital  fixed  in  land  is  beoom- 
ing  less  and  less  available  for  the  needs  of  growing  society  and  of 
advancing  population.     Speaking,  of  course,  of  France,  the  land  is 
becoming  more  and  more  subdivided,  and  consequently  some  of  the 
children  of  each  household  are  more  and  more  subjected  to  the  necessity 
of  having  a  tangible  and  negotiable  representative  of  their  portion  in 
the  undivided  farm.     In  the  same  way  the  progress  of  industry  and 
manufactures  tends  to  separate,  in  time  and  place,  the  final  productions 
and  the  food  and  material  essential  to  bringing  them  forth.     Here 
again  a  current  representative,  negotiable  in  the  market,  of  the  final 
worth  of  the  labour,  becomes  needed  as  a  mode  of  remunerating  the 
labourer.     This  descends  to  the  depths  of  the  philosophy  of  money. 
English  political  economists  usually  treat  the  subject  rather  differently 
by  looking  first  at  the  mode  in  which  the  fact  of  money  develops  itself 
in  its  most  elementary  forms,  and  then  proceeding  to  trace  its  gradual 
adaptation  to  novel  and  larger  necessities.     M.  Lefevre,  by  the  limits 
of  his  subject,  is  dispensed  from  the  earlier  investigation,  and,  looking 
at  the  constitution  of  society  as  it  is  at  this  day,  discovers  in  that  the 
use  and  meaning  of  the  most  intricate  financial  and  banking  transac- 
tions.    In  his  several  chapters  or  books  on  "  Les  Valeurs  Mobilieres," 
"Le  Placement,"  and  "La  Speculation,"  M.  Lefevre   examines  in 
turn  all  the  aspects  of  the  modern  machinery  for  supplying  negotiable 
securities  in  the  readiest  and  most  commodious  manner,  whether  the 
work  be  undertaken  by  private  persons,  as  the  Bothschilds,  by  public 
banking  companies,  or  by  the  State.     The  chapter  on  "  Social  Physio- 
logy "  is  of  great  interest  and  value. 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  is  a  matter  which  recent  events  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  have  naturally  forced  into  prominence.  In  a 
striking  and  vigorously  conceived  and  executed  little  work,^  Mr. 
Mongredien  advocates  a  distinct  policy  for  England  with  respect  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  he  designates  as  a  "  policy  of  isola- 
tion."     This  expression  is  perhaps   not  very  happily  chosen,  as  it 

^  '<TraiU  dee  Valeun  Mobilieres  et  des  Operations  de  Bourse."  Par  U. 
Lef6vre.     Paris.    1870. 

'  "  England's  Foreign  Policy  ;  an  Enquiry  as  to  whether  we  should  continue  a 
Policy  of  Intervention,  or  adopt  a  Policy  oflsolation.**  By  Augustus  Hongre- 
dien.     London :  Stanford.     1871. 
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couvejs  too  much  of  a  selfish,  or  at 'least  an  anti-social  meaning. 
There  are,  however,  serious  grounds  for  arguing  that  the  true  policy 
of  England  in  relation  to  existing  European  complications  needs 
entire  reconstruction,  and  even  reversal.  Mr.  Mongredien  carefully 
investigates  all  the  reasons  that  may  he  alleged  in  favour  of  the  old 
policy  of  intervention,  such  as  those  founded  on  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  "  Balance  of  Power ;"  the  reputation  for  timidity  or 
commercial  greed  likely  to  attend  a  pacific  attitude ;  the  danger  to 
England's  Indian  possessions  from  allowing  Bussia  to  seize  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  inhumanity  and  cowardice  of  standing  hy  and  seeing 
one  nation  conquered  by  another ;  the  fear  that  without  occasional 
wars  the  nation  might  lose  its  martial  prowess  and  sink  into  effemi- 
nacy ;  and  the  claim  of  old  alliances  and  existing  treaties  to  be  sup- 
ported by  armed  interference  if  necessary.  Mr.  Mongredien's  answer 
to  all  these  reasons  alleged  in  favour  of  the  old  policy  is  partly  speci- 
fically addressed  to  each  particular  class  of  reasons  in  succession,  and 
partly  founded  on  general  considerations  to  which  attention  has  not 
been  sufficiently  paid.  Thus  England  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  far 
more  closely  related  to  America,  to  China,  Japan,  and  to  all  tlie 
outlying  peoples  just  rising  into  civilization,  than  to  the  more  or  less 
effete  and  feebly  progressive  nations  of  Europe  close  at  hand.  Again, 
the  community  of  the  "  wages-receiving  classes  in  all  nations  is  far 
more  closely  and  more  compactly  sympathetic  than  the  governing 
portions  of  the  several  nations  are  with  each  other.  The  tendency  of 
the  former  is  to  peace,  and  free,  easy,  unrestrained  intercourse ;  of  the 
latter  to  delicate  diplomacy,  astute  tactics,  incessant  jealousies  and 
heartburnings — in  a  word,  to  war."  Hence  in  Mr.  Mongredien's  work, 
'^  isolation "  does  not  mean  a  repellent  indifference,  but  merely  an 
absence  of  artificial  and  spurious  relationship,  whether  for  political  or 
commercial  purposes.  All  modem  science,  discoveries,  means  of 
intercourse,  point  in  the  direction  of  closer  ties  between  nations,  and 
of  the  horrible  detriment  wrought  by  war. 

The  former  part  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Prevention  of  War : 
a  Plan  and  a  Plea,"^  is  by  Mr.  Edward  Hanson ;  the  latter,  — 
on  Electoral  Qualification, — by  Mr.  Thomas  Single.  Mr.  Hanson 
quotes  sixteen  authors  to  support  his  belief  that  war  is  objec- 
tionable and  avoidable.  He  considers  this  to  be  a  time  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  establishment  of  some  central  court  for  the  whole  of 
Europe, — perhaps  also  for  the  United  States, — such  as  should  not  only 
serve  as  a  Civil  Tribunal  to  appeal  to,  but  also  should  possess  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  Such  a  power  he  would  provide  by 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  proposed  Federal  Council  a  military 
force  supplied  by  all  the  States  whose  representatives  should  form  it. 
The  present  time  is  held  favourable  because  "  the  world  is  satiated  with 
this"  (the  late)  ''war,  and  its  saddening  influence  is  fresh  upon  us." 
The  nations  might  be  bound  "  by  large  monetary  recognizances,  if 
necessary,  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Tribunal."     ''  The  Inter* 

7  "  The  Prevention  of  War :  a  Plan  and  a  Plea.    Also  Electoral  Qoalification.** 
London  :  Trlibner  and  Co.    1871. 
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national  Tribunal  sliould  consist  of  Eepresentatives  £rom  the  Tsrioiis 
nations  so  leagued,  the  number  from  each  to  be  determnied  bj  iti 
importance  in  respect,  say,  of  population,  manufactureSy  exports,  or 
other  claims."     England  is  also,  in  Mr.  Hanson's  opinion,  more  sidied 
than  any  nation  to  inaugurate  some  such  scheme,  since  her  oonstita- 
tion  has  found  imitators,   and  since  she  has  established    in    India 
'^  federation  under  control."      Boyal  personages  might  do  much  by 
personal  intercourse  to  render  possible,  inaugurate,  and  confirm  such  a 
Tribunal,  "  and  in  England  taking  the  initi^  step  towards  a  federation, 
with  universal  peace  for  its  object,  there  would  be  an  especial  ap- 
propriateness in  such  a  policy  proceeding  from  the  GoTemment  of  a 
Lady  Sovereign."     England  need  not  fear  the  reputation  of  cowardice 
in  making  such  a  proposal.     "  A  single  man  does  not  dread  a  duel  so 
much  as  he  who  has  a  family.     We  have  more  at  stake  than  other 
countries  in  going  to  war."     The  combination  Mr.  Hanson  would 
think  most  satisfactory  to  b^;in  with,  would  be  of  England,  Germany, 
and  America.     At  first  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  leagued  nations 
to  keep  up  their  military  establishments,  but  these  might  dwindle  as 
the  federation  enlarged,  and  then  a  vigilant  police  would  report  any 
signs  of  military  preparations  anywhere,  and  would   procure  their 
cessation.     The  military  classes  might  be  provided  for  in  the  higher 
circles  by  appointments  to  office  under  the  central  Tribunal.     Thus 
Mr.  Hanson  makes  the  whole  thing,  to  his  own  imagination  at  any 
rate,  simple,  straightforward,  and  practicaL 

Mr.  Single's  views  on  Electoral  Qualification  are  that  the  poorest 
classes  need  precisely  the  same  sort  of  legislation  in  their  true  interests 
as  the  classes  immediately  above  them  ;  that  *'  the  poor  and  necessi- 
tous, the  illiterate  and  badly  educated "  are  not  tit  to  vote ;  that 
intelligent  individuals  among  them  cannot  be  singled  out  to  possess  a 
vote ;  that  therefore  the  right  to  vote  must  be  confined  to  those  in  a 
higher  position  in  life.  Also  he  thinks  that  they  are  set  against  the 
upper  classes  and  employers  by  "  cheap  publications,"  and  *'  led  away 
entirely  by  half-educated,  unprincipled  adventurers,"  *'  determined  on 
making  political  capital  out  of  pleasing  promises,  and  by  raising 
spurious  and  false  hopes."  *'  Only  men  of  a  high  order  of  ability 
should  be  returned  to  Parliament,  and  such  men  cannot  be  appreciated 
or  discriminated  by  the  masses."  "The  greatest  philosopher  and 
moralist  of  modem  times.  Dr.  Johnson,  has  written,  that,  on  this 
subject,  property  qualification  is  practically  the  best  test."  The 
working  classes  made  greater  progress  before  the  extension  of  the 
Franchise.    And  so  on. 

When  speaking  on  army  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868 
Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan  said,  "  We  cannot  go  on  much  longer  officering 
our  army  from  the  froth  and  manning  it  from  the  dregs  of  society." 
In  a  pamphlet  styled  "The  Froth  and  the  Dregs ""^  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan  attempts  to  establish  the  direct  negative  of  this  proposition, 
and  to  show  that  the  froth  and  the  dregs  of  society  are  the  only  fit 


•  «« The  Froth  and  the  Dregs."    By  Sir  Edward  SnOivm,  Bart     London  : 
Stanford.     1871. 
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and  appropriate  constitueDtB  of  the  English  army.  The  general  spirit 
of  this  part  of  the  argument  will  be  understood  from  the  following 
passage :  ''  The  best  boys  are  not  those  who  as  a  rule  are  most  fitted 
to  make  soldiers.  What  you  want  for  such  a  career  as  the  army  is 
vigour,  courage,  daring,  dash,  presence  of  mind.  The  odds  are  fifty 
te  one  that  the  vigorous  lad  who  excels  in  cricket,  or  rackets,  or  foot- 
ball, gifted  yfith,  pugnacity,  is  the  one  who  will  attract  the  confidence 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow-boys ;  and  so  it  must  be  in  a  career  like 
the  army,  it  is  there  also  the  man  of  vigour,  of  courage,  of  resource,  of 
pugnacity,  who  will  rally  round  him  the  confidence  of  both  officers 
and  men."  The  moral  virtues  of  pugnacity  and  its  reward  have  pro- 
bably never  had  complete  justice  done  to  them  before.  Some  of  the 
writer's  reasouing  as  te  the  uusuitability  to  England  of  the  Prussian 
system  is  valuable,  though  the  pamphlet  is  generally  written  in  a 
spirit  adverse  to  the  elementary  principles  of  liberalism. 

It  would  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  that  among  all  the  blots  and 
gaps  presented  by  the  educational  system  of  this  country,  those  te  be 
found  in  the  education  of  women  would  be  among  the  most  signal  and 
the  most  impardonable.^  It  is  not  that  money,  time,  or  industry,  or  even 
the  desire  after  good  results  have  been  wanting.  There  have  been 
girls'  schools  of  all  descriptions  and  sizes  without  number,  and  the 
profession  of  educating  girls  has  long  been  about  the  only  profession 
which  has  been  open  to  women  brought  up  amidst  certain  social  sur- 
roundings. Nevertheless,  the  facte  are  undeniable,  and  stand  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  the  Keport  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  Mrs. 
William  Qrey  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  these  facts  into  public 
notice,  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  describe  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  true  education 
for  women  which  the  facte  disclose.  The  result  is  dense  ignorance, 
wild  misconceptions,  a  paralysis  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  a  reckless 
accumulation  of  worthless  and  undigested  deteils.  Mrs.  Grey  is 
attempting  to  organize  a  large  association  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
these  errors,  registering  teachers,  and  maintaining  the  claims  of  women 
to  an  equal  use  with  men  in  the  benefit  of  educational  endowments. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Leeds  Ladies'  Edu- 
cational Association,  Mr.  Stuart,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  makes  rather  a  daring  and  ambitious  effort  in 
favour  of  vastly  increasing  the  services  to  be  rendered  to  the  public  by 
the  great  national  universities.^^  Mr.  Stuart  wishes  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  education  to  be  conducted  in  the  great  towns  of  the  country 
by  fellows  of  colleges  who  would  retain  their  fellowship  on  condition 
of  doing  work  of  this  sort.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  a  man  appointed 
to  this  work  to  devote  his  time  to  teaching  by  lectures  and  also  to 
holding  night-classes.  An  interchange  of  teachers  between  various 
towns  willing  to  co-operate  would  secure  the  teaching  in  any  town  of 
a  due  variety  of  subjects. 


'  «  On  the  Education  of  Woman."    A  paper  zead  by  Mn.  William  Grey  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  May  3Ut,  1871.     London  :  Ridgway.    1871 
^  '<  University  Extension."    By  James  8tuart»  M.  A    Leeds :  1871. 
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*'  The  residence  in  a  town  eren  for  one  winter  of  a  man  of  reooffnised  attain- 
ments, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  devote  himself  to  teaching  tSe  subject  to 
whose  studj  he  had  devoted  himself,  would  be  of  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
that  town,  and  would  readily  meet  with  appreciation  iti  a  place  where  perhaps 
more  extended  effort  may  be  for  years  impossible  till  some  such  inflaeaoe  as 
this  has  prepared  the  people  for  it."  .  .  .  .  "  The  towns  should  be  required 
to  guarantee  a  certain  quota  of  the  lecturer's  salary.    The  appointment  of 
lecturers  would  be  matter  of  mutual  arrangement ;  and  those  wno  do  service 
in  the  towns  mi^ht  be  entitled,  by  a  new  statute  of  their  respective  oollms» 
to  the  same  privdeges  as  those  who  'do  college  service,'  or  to  some  modifica- 
tion of  these  privileges." 

In  the  midst  of  the  violent  parturient  efibrts  of  the  numerous 
School  Boards  throughout  the  country  to  bring  into  the  world  the 
kinds  of  schools  and  modes  of  instruction  which  are  likely  to  succeed 
best  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  own  existence,  and  (which 
is  perhaps  more  arduous)  in  giving  satisfaction  to  their  hydra-beaded 
constituencies,  it  is  useful  to  have  a  clear  gleam  of  light  thrown  upon 
the  whole  subject  by  the  history  of  an  actual  school  which  has  existed 
for  some  years,  and  during  part  of  its  career  has  exhibited  all  the 
features  of  a  secular  school  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  new  Act.^^ 
Mr.  Templar  was  the  first  master  of  a  school  established  in  Manchester 
in  the  year  1854,  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  school  which  the 
National  Public  School  Association  desired  to  establish  throughout 
the  country.     This  school  was  called  the  Model  Secular  School  up  to 
1861,  when  Government  aid  was  accepted,  the  Bible  introduced,  and 
the  name  changed  to  the  Manchester  Free  School.     Mr.  Templar 
notices  that  as  this  school  has  educated  upwards  of  3000  poor  boys 
of  the  class  School  Boards  have  to  provide  for,  has  been  conducted 
vfith  and  without  Bible  reading,  has  been  unique  as  a  large ^1*^  school, 
and  has  been  an  eminently  successful  educational  experiment  for  so 
many  years,  its  history,  and  his  own  ten  years'  experience  of  master, 
may  be  of  use  to  members  of  School  Boards,  by  showing  how  this 
experience  answers  many  of  the  important  questions  which  School 
Boards  will  have  to  discuss.     Mr.  Templar  commences  by  classifying 
the  sorts  of  parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  such  as 
those  who  said  to  him,  on  calling  on  them,  that  it  was  "  too  much 
bother'*  to  call  at  the  school  and  have  a  Form  of  Application  filled  up; 
those  mothers  who  "  would  sit  on  their  door-steps  for  hours  gossiping 
with  their  neighbours,"  but  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  making 
their  children  presentable  by  washing  them,  or  mending  their  tattered 
clothing ;  those  who  found  the  rules  for  cleanliness  and  for  regular, 
punctual  attendance  irksome  to  their  own  disorderly  ways,  and  would 
allow  their  children  to  be  dismissed,  and  run  about  the  streets,  rather 
than  comply  with  those  necessary  rules ;  those  who  with  a  little  self- 
denial,  and  even  without  it,  could  well  afford  to  pay  for  their  children's 
education,  but  would  not.     Mr.  Templar  thinks,  in  view  of  this  state 
of  things,  that  a  legal  power  of  compulsion  would  frighten  most  of  the 
negligent  parents  mto  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  that  the 
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residuum  left  for  the  law  to  operate  upon  would  be  very  small ;  but 
"  whether  small  or  not,"  says  Mr.  Templar,  "  I  think  it  should  he  acted 
upon  without  fear  or  sympathy,  and  that  our  sympathy  ought  rather 
to  be  g^ven  to  the  poor  neglected  children  than  to  the  selfish  negligent 
parents."  Sundry  other  portions  of  the  pamphlet  are  of  great  value,  as 
upon  the  kind  of  moral  instruction  which  may  be  given  where  the 
Bible  is  not  used,  and  upon  the  parts  of  the  Bible  to  be  read,  where  it 
is  used,  and  the  perplexing  question  of  "  note  or  comment." 

Mr.  Kuskin's  monthly  letters  to  "  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  of 
Great  Britain,"  under  the  title  of  "  Fors  Clavigera,""  quaint,  eccentric, 
and  irrationally  capricious  as  most  of  them  are,  contain  nevertheless  a 
good  deal  of  really  interesting  material  and  sparkling  and  just  reflec- 
tions on  current  events,  or  indeed,  on  things  in  general.  Mr.  Buskin, 
when  handling  politics,  occupies  the  position  of  the  seer  or  prophet, 
about  midway  between  that  of  the  institutional  teacher  and  the  prac- 
tical statesman.  His  works  could  hardly  be  made  use  of  in  schools  as 
instruments  of  political  training,  nor  would  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  find  them  an  adequate  and  sufficient  vade-mecum.  They 
serve  their  purpose  well,  however,  as  a  broad  and  brilliant  commentary 
on  the  commonplace  political  philosophy  of  the  day,  and  may  advan- 
tageously be  taken  in  large  doses  as  a  corrective  to  the  parrot  and 
cuckoo-like  vaticinations  of  the  daily  press.  The  present  letters  have 
much  to  say  about  the  late  War  and  the  Communistic  movement  in 
France.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Buskin's  affected  abomination  of  liberty  ex- 
pressed in  such  passages  as,  *^  No  liberty,  but  instant  obedience  to 
known  law  and  appointed  persons ;"  "  detesting,  as  I  do,  every  approach 
to  liberty,"  it  is  only  an  outburst  of  his  cranky  dislike  to  terms  which 
have  once  been  vulgarized  and  abused  that  is  really  conveyed.  Mr. 
Buskin  is  a  radical  and  a  republican  of  the  deepest  dye,  though  he 
would  be  a  dangerous  partisan  to  any  cause.  In  his  seventh  letter, 
after  making  a  long  and  effective  extract  from  More's  "  Utopia,"  Mr. 
Buskin  describes  the  principles  of  the  "  reddest  of  the  red,  the  full 
crimson,  or  even  dark  crimson  "  of  the  "Communists  of  the  old  school," 
to  which  he  himself  belongs.  "  The  vermilion,  or  tyrian-red  sect  of 
us  are  not  content  merely  with  this  carefulness  and  watchfulness  over 
our  neighbours*  goods,  but  we  cannot  rest  unless  we  are  giving  what 
we  can  spare  of  our  own ;  and  the  more  precious  it  is,  the  more  we 
want  to  divide  it  with  somebody."  As  an  instance  of  the  use  of  puns 
into  which  Mr.  Buskin's  attention  to  names  and  words  inevitably 
leads  him,  the  following  passage  may  be  given : — 

"I  tell  you  simply  in  my  'arrogant'  way,  we  know  and  have  known  what 
Communism  is ;  for  our  fathers  knew  it,  and  told  us  three  thousand  years  ago ; 
while  you  baiby  Communists  do  not  so  much  as  know  what  the  name  means  in 
your  own  English  or  French,— no,  not  so  much  as  whether  a  Bouse  of  Com- 
mons implies,  or  does  not  imply,  also  a  House  of  Uncommons,  or  whether 
the  Holiness  of  the  Commune,  which  Garibaldi  came  to  fight  for,  had  any 

IS  «For8  Clavigerft.*'  Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Great  Britain. 
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relation   to  the   'Holiness  of  the  Commonion'  which  he   oame  to  fight 
against." 

The  eighth  letter  contains  an  accoont  of  the  gift  which  Mr.  Buskin 
is  making  the  workmen  and  lahourers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of 
a  piece  of  land  to  be  caltivated  on  ideal  principles,  and  to  keep  at  a 
distance  all  the  vices  of  an  effete  civilization. 

The  key  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  "  Observations  on  Public  Life  in  Eng- 
land/'^' is  to  be  found  in  the  account  accompanying  them  of  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Carlyle  paid  by  the  writer  at  the  beginning  of  his  stay  in  England. 
''  We  conversed  a  good  deal  upon  the  political  affairs  of  England,  and 
I  soon  found  he  had  a  sad  opinion  of  her  public  men,  pointing  out  in 
graphic  terms  the  feebleness  and  cowardice  of  the  men  who  pretend  to 
rule  England."  With  the  exception  of  eulog^ums  on  Mr.  Bright  for 
all  but  his  peace  principles  and  his  opposition  to  capital  punishment, 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  not  a  good  word  for  any  of  the  public  men  of 
England  of  the  day.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  he 
attributes  to  a  cowardly  truckling  to  Fenianism,  the  gradual  turning 
of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Ballot  to  sheer  panic,  because  in  the 
last  general  election  "  the  appeal  to  the  country  was  characterized  by 
an  amount  of  bribery,  intimidation,  violence,  and  bloodshed  which 
might  make  the  detractors  of  the  colonies  reflect  a  little,  if  anything 
oonld  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result.*'  Mr.  Bright  is,  too,  the  only 
orator  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ''  all  circumloca- 
tion,'*  and  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  canting  insincerity,  and  labours 
hard  to  earn  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  thougli  he  is  petulant,  peevish, 
bad-tempered,  and  puerile  to  a  degree  that  imperils  his  position  as 
leader  of  his  party.  "  Mr.-  Disraeli  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  prince  of 
humbugs.*'  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Corry,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  the  Earl 
of  Mayo,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Hardy,  "  are  comparatively  inferior  men, 
and  not  capable  of  gaining  a  first  position  either  in  the  Assembly  of 
Sydney  or  Melbourne." 

The  employment  of  Coolie  labour  in  the  West  Indian  plantations 
opens  out  a  variety  of  questions  of  great  political  and  social  moment, 
and  not  admitting  of  an  easy  solution.^^  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  the  Indian  or  the  Chinese  immigrant  are  physically 
far  better  adapted  for  field  labour  in  a  tropical  climate  than  the  Euro- 
pean, though  it  is  said  that  even  this  is  not  universally  true.  The 
advantage  again  to  the  immigrant  of  opening  to  him  a  new  field  of 
indefinite  extent  for  work  is  of  course  undeniable.  Such  a  migration 
of  labourers  from  a  densely  populated  to  a  thinly  populated  region  is 
a  necessary  condition  for  the  resources  of  the  earth  to  be  rendered 
available  for  the  sustenance  of  the  growing  population  of  progressive 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  employment 
of  a  less  advanced  race  brought  from  a  foreign  country  for  the  imme- 

u  ''Ohservations  on  the  Public  Afiurs  and  Public  Men  of  England.**  B7 
David  Buchanan.     Sydney.     1871. 
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diate  purpose  of  enrichiog  avaricious  capitalists,  is  ever  liable  to  degene- 
rate into  an  unmistakable  slave-trade,  and  to  exhibit  the  worst  features 
of  a  true  slave  system.  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
popular  and  clever  work, ''  Gtinz's  Baby,"  has  taken  an  important  part 
in  throwing  light  upon  the  actual  treatment  of  Coolie  immigrants  by 
the  planters  in  Demerara.  A  Ck>mmi8sion  of  Inquiry  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  Home  Government,  or  rather  through  the  strong 
pressure  of  the  Home  Government  upon  the  colony,  in  consequence  of 
a  despatch  addressed  by  Mr.  Desvoeux,  Administrator  of  St.  Lucia,  to 
Earl  Granville,  containing  charges  of  the  g^vest  character  against 
the  planters,  managers  of  estates,  magistrates,  and  police  in  Demerara. 
It  was  allied  in  a  long  list  of  precise  accusations,  that  the  Coolie 
labourers  were  shamefully  treated  on  the  estates,  were  provided  with 
the  most  wretched  accommodation,  were  badly  fed,  and  grossly 
neglected  in  the  hospitals,  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  fair 
hearing  of  their  complaints  before  a  prejudiced  magistracy,  and  were 
most  imperfectly  protected  by  the  Immigration  Department  of  Go- 
vernment. The  charges  went  into  the  most  particular  detail,  and 
alleged  actual  cases  of  abuse  and  ill-treatment,  at  the  same  time  it 
being  shown  that  the  whole  legal  system  was  in  favour  of  supporting 
the  most  rigid  claims  of  the  planters,  and  in  fact  constituting  them 
an  irresponsible  oligarchy.  It  was  into  the  truth  of  such  charges  as 
these  that  the  Commission  had  to  inquire,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  accompanied 
the  Commissioners  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  Coolies  on  behalf 
of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
The  Beport  has  now  been  published,  and  Mr.  Jenkins's  work  contains 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  a  review  of  the  Report.  It  will 
be  seen,  both  from  the  Keport  itself  and  from  Mr.  Jenkins's  work,  that 
whereas  many  or  most  of  Mr.  Desvoeux's  facts  are  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations of  the  real  state  of  the  case  at  present,  yet  there  is  nothing 
in  the  system  of  Coolie  immigration  as  existing  at  Demerara  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  facts,  and  there  is  everything  to  favour  the 
possibility  of  their  occiurrence.  Some  of  the  alleged  facts  were  sub- 
stantiated literally.  Mr.  Jenkins's  work,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest,  and  contains  a  mass  of  information  given  in 
the  most  pictorial  form,  by  which  a  true  and  complete  notion  of  the 
sort  of  life  led  by  the  whole  population  of  Demerara  can  be  attained. 
Mr.  Jenkins's  general  recommendation  is  that  for  the  permanent  benefit 
of  the  Coolies  and  planters  in  British  Guiana,  'Hhe  policy  of  the 
colonial  legislation  must  needs  be  considerably  altered.  It  has  hitherto 
been  a  policy  of  coercion,  where  only  a  policy  of  broad  and  liberal 
kindness  can  succeed  or  indeed  be  admissible.  It  has  conferred  un- 
limited power  on  the  planters,  and  reduced  that  of  the  Coolies  almost 
torn;." 

Those,  however, who  wish  to  master  the  whole  question  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  Coolie  immigration  to  British  Guiana  is  conducted,  should  not 
rest  contented  without  perusing  the  somewhat  vehement  and  denun- 
ciatory pages  in  which  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  British  Guiana  con- 
demns the  present  system.  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  author  of  "  The  New 
Slavery,"  held  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  British  Guiana  from  the 
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month  of  April,  1863  to  the  mouth  of  August,  1868.^^  The  sooroes  of 
his  knowledge  are  (1) .  the  judicial  inyestigation  of  great  numbers  of 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  in  which  every  detail  of  the  transactions  and 
lives  of  the  immigrant  classes  has  come  under  his  observation ;  (2) 
official  experience  in  connexion  with  matters  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration ;  (3)  frequent  personal  communications  with  official  persons 
of  every  grade,  professional  persons  of  all  classes,  planters,  managers, 
and  others  who  were  themselves  conversant  with  the  subject ;  (4)  fre- 
quent personal  communication  with  the  immigrants  themselves  ;  (5) 
and  lastly,  habitual  observation  of  the  immigrants  and  their  pursuits 
and  habits.  The  result  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  observation  and  experience 
has  been  to  convince  him  that  not  only  are  there  serious  evils  in  the 
system  of  introducing  and  regulating  Indian  and  Chinese  immigrants 
as  organized  by  law,  but  others  which  arise  from  its  abuse  and  mal- 
administration. He  says  that,  while  gladly  recognising  that  the 
system  and  its  administration  are  not  without  some  favourable  and 
redeeming  features,  and  that  amongst  those  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  immigrants  there  are  not  a  few  honourable  exceptions, 
yet  it  is  his  deliberate  and  firm  conviction  that,  as  a  general  rule 
(often,  perhaps,  in  a  modified  degree,  but  not  unfrequently  in  gross 
forms)  the  employers  have  neglected,  ill-used,  and  mismanaged  the 
immigrants ;  that  those  who  should  have  enforced  the  law  have  failed 
to  do  so  by  reason  of  their  subserviency  to  the  planters ;  and  that  not 
only  is  the  law  as  defective  and  inefficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
immigrants  as  it  is  severe  in  its  provisions  for  their  control  and  sub- 
jection,  but  it  is  administered  in  respect  of  them  harshly,  unequally, 
and  oppressively.  Mr.  Beaumont  gives  the  following  interesting 
description  of  the  work  which  some  of  the  negro  labourers  have  to 
perform : — 

"  In  truth  we  have  no  excavating  work  so  heavy  as  trench-digginp;  in  Deme- 
rara,  and  if  the  reader  were  to  see  a  stalwart  negro  at  work  digging  new 
navigable  trenches  —  sweltering  in  the  blazing  sun  throughout  the  day, 
stripped  downwards  to  the  waist  and  upwards  to  the  thighs,  standing  com- 
monly up  to  his  knees  and  often  to  his  hips  in  water,  not  only  lifting  (or  more 
properly  wreHching)  4000  to  5000  spits  of  dense  clay  (each  some  eight  pounds 
in  weight},  but  throwing  these  twelve  or  sixteen  feet  clear  on  each  side — ^not 
thrown  with  a  pleasant  hammer-throwiug  swing,  but  delivered  straight  from  the 
loins  at  the  end  of  a  seven-foot  shovel  stick — 1  venture  to  tbiok  he  would  not 
only  wonder  but  admire,  and  gain  some  new  idea  of  the  '  lazy  nigger.'  In  truth 
this  is  work  which  none  but  such  giant  workers  as  these  *  idlers '  really  are 
could  accomplish,  which  even  they  can  only  do  through  the  years  of  their 
prime,  and  which,  I  believe,  wears  out  prematurely  many  a  one  among  them." 

If  negro  work  is  taken  as  the  standard  for  the  payment  of  the  immi- 
grant, it  can  be  imagined  how  beneficial  is  the  contract  for  the  latter. 
It  is  curious  to  remark  the  directions  which  the  protective  svstem  in 
legislation,  under  the  most  plausible  cloaks,  is  constantly  seieking  to 
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make  for  itself.*'  A  Bill  "  to  amend  the  law  of  lunacy  and  to  provide 
for  the  management  of  Habitual  Drunkards,"  which  is  given  in  full, 
and  defended  bj  Dr.  Needham,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  York 
Lunatic  Asylum,  affords  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  large  classes  of  persons  who  have  a  vivid  sense  of  certain 
limited  evils,  but  have  their  eyes  entirely  closed  to  the  unlimited  and 
indefinite  evils  the  legislation  for  their  remedy  introduces.  Drunken- 
ness is  eminently  a  voluntary  offence.  It  must  either  be  made  a 
crime,  which  it  is  to  a  very  small  extent  in  this  country,  and  punished 
as  such,  or  its  discouragement  must  be  left  to  the  operation  of  self- 
interest,  morality,  and  the  general  influences  of  education  and  social 
sentiments.  To  interfere  violently  by  law,  and  to  deliver  an  habitual 
drunkard  and  his  family  from  the  natural  consequences  to  himself  and 
them  of  his  irregularities,  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  natural  disci- 
pline provided  by  the  constitution  of  man's  own  body  and  mind,  and 
by  his  relation  to  his  family  and  his  fellows.  The  punishment  is 
pretty  certain  to  fall  on  the  wrong  persons,  and  the  protection  to  be 
accorded  to  those  who  are  the  last  to  deserve  it,  while  the  best  stimulus 
to  sobriety  and  the  imparting  a  good  education  to  the  young,  is  cruelly 
and  recklessly  withdrawn. 

In  publishing  in  English  a  sketch  of  the  history,  present  condition, 
capabilities,  and  future  vocation  both  of  the  Principality  of  Serbia 
and  of  the  adjacent  Serb  communities  in  Turkey  and  in  Austria,  Mr. 
Yovanovitch  does  great  service  to  the  "cause  of  nationalities"  in 
Europe.*^  The  Serbs  earned  for  themselves  four  centuries  ago  the 
gratitude  of  Europe,  by  the  gallant  front  they  showed  against  the 
overflowing  flood  of  the  Osmanlis.  When  they  were  at  last  conquered, 
they  deserved  throughout  their  time  of  slavery  the  admiration  of 
Europe  for  their  determination  never  to  prove  false  to  their  religion  nor 
their  political  calling  as  an  independent  nation.  When  the  Turks 
garrisoned  the  towns,  the  Serbians  kept  themselves  apart  in  their 
villages,  and  reared  generation  after  generation  of  patriots  in  the  en- 
thusiastic recollection  of  the  greatness  of  the  early  Serbian  Empire 
and  its  warriors  and  saints.  The  austere  simplicity  of  their  lives  made 
it  no  marvel  that  whenever  a  leader  appeared  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt,  bauds  of  "  Haydooks,''  or  guerilla  soldiera,  were  not  wanting 
to  follow  him  to  desperate  warfare  and  then  to  equally  desperate  flight. 
Swarms  of  fugitives  fled  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
Austrian  territory,  where  their  congeners,  the  Croats,  had  found  a 
home,  but  the  religious  freedom  and  national  independence  promised  to 
them  have  never  been  secured,  and  now  Austria  has  no  element  of 
greater  danger  to  her  unity  than  that  of  the  Serb  population,  oppressed 
as  it  is  by  the  Madgyar  domination  in  the  Imperial  Councils.  One 
rocky  corner  of  ancient  Serbia,  Montenegro,  where — ^as  the  national 
story  goes — God  spilled  the  bag  of  rocks  with  which  he  was  strewing 

1*  "Remarks  on  the  Keoeesity  for  LegiBlAtion  in  Beference  to  Habitual  Drun- 
kards."   Bj  F.  Needliam,  M.D.  London. 

^7  **  The  Emanoipation  and  Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation.**  By  Yladimir 
Tovanovitch.    London  :  Triibner  and  Co.    1871. 
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Europe,  has  never  been  actually,  though  it  has  been  by  reputation, 
subdued  to  the  Turkish  sceptre.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so  subdued, 
since  innumerable  contests  have  established  the  fact  that  one  Monte- 
negrin is  equal  to  five  Turks  in  battle,  and  that  winter  invariably 
turns  the  scale  of  war  in  favour  of  the  hardy  mountaineers.  Inured 
to  privations  to  the  point  of  burning  crops  and  villages,  and  fighting 
from  the  barest  rocks  in  their  native  country,  the  Montenegrins  have 
also  an  eye  to  progress  in  the  matters  of  free  constitutional  govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical  order,  and  popular  education.  Great  advances  have 
been  made  since  the  accession  of  the  present  ruler.  Prince  Nicholas. 
In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  less  liberty  has  been  kept  or  recovered 
by  the  Serb  communities,  but  there  as  elsewhere  the  patriotic  spirit  ia 
fed  upon  the  national  songs  recording  the  ancient  unity  and  heroism 
of  the  people.  This  spirit  is  evinced  not  only  in  the  repeated  though 
only  too  easily  repressed  revolts  against  Turkish  oppression,  but  by  so 
steady  a  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  that  not  long  ago  so 
serious  an  alarm  was  felt  by  high  Turkish  officials,  as  led  them  to 
forbid  all  teaching  in  the  Christian  schools  except  a  little  reading  and 
writing,  for  fear  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  all  other  knowledge. 
Austrian,  Turkish,  Montenegrin  Serbs,  all  naturally  look  to  the 
ancient  centre  and  capital  of  the  nation,  in  the  Principality  and  at 
Belgrade,  to  head  the  future  movements  of  the  nationality.  Mr. 
Yovanovitch's  account  of  the  struggles  against  Turkey,  and  with  all 
the  internal  political  difficulties  which  must  come  with  growing  liberty, 
is  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future  of  this  people.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  the  first  decisive  step  was  taken  towards  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Principality.  In  1870,  afber  being  used  as 
a  plaything  to  be  tossed  about  from  Austria  to  Turkey,  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  the  game  of  Eastern  politics  went  on,  the  last  Turkish 
garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  practical  freedom  was  gained.  The  ciy 
raised  under  the  name  of  Panslavism,  threatening  Europe  with  the 
overweening  pretensions  of  Bussia,  Mr.  Yovanovitch  declares  to  be  un- 
warranted, since  the  only  thing  which  would  induce  any  Serb  popula- 
tion voluntarily  to  submit  to  Bussian  despotism  is  its  hatred  to  the 
same  sort  of  government  from  the  hands  of  Austria  and  Turkey.  The 
three  Powers  unite  to  raise  the  cry,  two  of  them  hoping  thus  to  secure 
continued  possession  of  what  they  now  have ;  the  third  hoping  that 
through  fear  of  such  a  result  as  the  domination  of  Bussia,  that  very  re- 
sult may  be  brought  about.  The  only  security  against  it  lies  in  the 
miion  of  the  various  populations  into  one  kingdom.  Mr.  Yovanovitch 
believes  that  such  a  union  is  speedily  approaching,  and  that  it  will  be 
mainly  brought  about  by  the  Serbian  Omladina^  a  literary  and  political 
society  which  is  based  on  the  purest  democratic  principles,  and  which 
has  already  had  much  concern  in  the  formation  of  the  almost  ideally  per- 
fect constitution  under  which  the  present  Begency  has  been  governing 
Serbia  ever  since  the  murder  of  the  last  liberal-minded  Prince  Mihailo  in 
the  early  part  of  1870.  Briefly  to  name  some  of  the  features  of  Serbian 
society  as  at  present  existing : — There  is  no  distinction  of  classes,  a  tern- 
poiaiy  nobility  having  been  swept  away  when  the  Turks  conquered  the 
country ;  even  the  Princedom  is  only  hereditaiy  in  the  direct  line,  and 
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then  is  elective.  The  land  is  so  equally  divided  that  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  a  man  who  is  not  at  least  a  small  proprietor.  The  system  of 
"  village  communities  "  exists  in  full  force,  and  under  it  is  a  complete 
system  of  co-operative  and  reciprocal  lahour  hoth  among  individuals 
and  communities.  Schools  are  ahundant  in  all  grades,  up  to  the 
Academy  at  Belgrade,  which  is  ahout  to  he  constituted  a  university. 
All  religions  are  tolerated,  none  established.  Ad  elective  representative 
Assembly  alone  can  permit  changes  in  the  Constitution,  or  such  other 
important  measures  as  may  be  introduced  from  time  to  time  by  the 
smaller  Assembly,  of  which  the  Prince  and  his  responsible  ministers 
form  a  part.  The  liberty  of  public  assembly  and  of  the  Press  is  secure. 
Trials  are  public,  and  in  crimmal  cases  are  by  jury.  The  whole  people 
is  constituted  a  militia  on  the  Prussian  system,  and  in  time  of  war  the 
army  is  unpaid.  Pauperism  is  unknown.  Illegitimate  births  are  to 
legitimate  scarcely  one  in  five  hundred.  The  material  resources  of  the 
country  are  great  both  for  agriculture  and  in  mineral  wealth.  It  is 
well  watered  by  navigable  streams,  and  roads  are  abundant  and  good. 
Mr.  Yovanovitch  is  evidently  a  competent  representative  of  the  most 
advanced  Serbian  liberalism,  and  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  obtain 
the  facts  he  gives,  which  are  of  the  greatest  general  political  importance, 
in  a  form  at  once  so  successfully  condensed  and  so  trustworthy. 

It  is  natural  that  the  existing  struggles  of  France  to  find  for  itself 
a  government  which  can  command  any  tolerable  amount  of  confidence 
at  home  or  abroad,  should  afford  many  a  text  to  political  philosophers 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Bigelow,  in  a  little  work  on  France  under  Here- 
ditary Monarchy,^'  points  out  the  reason  of  the  reluctance  of  an  influ- 
ential section  of  the  French  nation  to  accept  the  leadership  of 
M.  Thiers,  and  also  draws  some  conclusions  of  much  practical  im- 
portance for  England.  Mr.  Bigelow  believes  that  the  conflict  in 
France  is  between  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
there  "  is  no  hope  for  France  but  in  a  hereditary  monarchy,  and  in 
the  restoration  of  dynastic  rule."  "  It  is  the  conflict  between  these 
two  different  classes  of  opinions  and  prejudices  which  is  now  convul- 
sing France  and  afflicting  the  civilized  world.  It  will  ultimately  be 
decided  in  favour  of  the  party  or  faction  which  shall  most  correctly 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  laws  of  political  development.*' 
Mr.  Bigelow  suggests  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  France  is 
to  make  the  executive,  whatever  his  name,  whether  kaiser,  king,  pre- 
sident, or  tycoon,  elective  at  brief  intervals.  He  indicates  that 
parliamentary  government  in  England  has  all  been  tending  practically 
in  the  same  direction,  and  so  far  as  it  has  not,  the  executive  has  been 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  current  pauperism,  drunkenness,  and 
general  want  and  suffering. 

The  financial  difficulties  pressing  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
statesmen  of  the  present  day,  have  given  a  greater  importance  than 
ever  to  the  question  how  the  feeling  of  the  native  populations  on 
taxation  can  be  ascertained.     Sir  Bartle  Frere  offers  an   ingenious 

IS  "France  under  Hereditary  Monarchy."  By  John  Bigelow.  London: 
SampBon  Low,  Son,  and  Manton.     1871. 
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scheme  for  public  consideration.^'  Bepudiating  the  notion  that 
''  public  opinion "  has  no  existence  in  India  because  it  has  not 
thorough  expression  in  modes  which  insure  its  being  known  to 
English  people  either  at  home  or  in  India,  he  suggests  a  recognition 
by  Government  of  the  immemorial  village  councils  which  still  exist 
throughout  India.  These  are  in  every  good  sense  of  the  word  repre- 
sentative, and  might  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  funds 
appropriated  to  roadmaking,  schools,  police,  and  the  like.  Repre- 
sentatives from  each  village  council  might  be  sent  to  meet  both  the 
smaller  landholders  and  the  representatives  of  towns  in  dbtrict  coun- 
cils as  presided  over  by  the  district  native  officer,  who  would  forward 
accounts  of  their  proceedings  to  superior  authorities.  Representatives 
from  the  district  councils  might  meet  those  of  the  large  cities,  toge- 
ther with  some  government  officials,  in  provincial  assemblies  so  orga- 
nized as  to  embrace  men  speaking  the  same  language  and  of  somewhat 
similar  position,  and  representing,  say,  from  three  to  five  millions  of 
people.  Thus  working  upwards  from  the  village  unit,  a  chain  of  ex- 
pression of  native  opinion  would  join  on  to  the  link  already  exhibited 
at  the  other  end  of  Indian  society  by  the  presence  of  Indian  members 
in  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  name  of  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  is  so  well  known  and  so  much 
honoured  in  this  country,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  assistance  to  the  task  of  clearing  his  good  name 
from  certain  accidental  imputations  cast  upon  it  owing  to  his  profes- 
sional connexion  with  some  unhappy  litigation  to  which  the  formation 
of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  gave  rise  in  the  year  1869.^ 
The  difficulties  arose  out  of  a  number  of  complicated  transactions  in 
the  share  market,  and  a  competition  of  two  parties  to  elect  a  majoritj 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  an  election  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  7th  of  September.  This  could  only  be  done  by  each  party  voting 
on  all  the  stock  on  which  it  could  lawfully  obtain  the  right  to  vote, 
and  by  each  preventing  its  adversary  from  voting  on  stock  not  enti- 
tled to  be  voted  on,  or  not  entitled  to  be  voted  on  by  the  person  who 
might  undertake  to  use  it.  Mr.  Curtis  was  requested,  as  a  profes- 
sional service,  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Field's,  to  examine  the 
proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  complaints  made  against  him  in 
reference  thereto.  Mr.  Curtis  has  accordingly  published  his  *^  award" 
in  full,  and  among  other  important  conclusions,  determines  that  ''what- 
ever may  bo  the  true  legal  conclusions  respecting  any  question  of  law  or 
practice  involved  in  any  of  the  acts  done  or  advice  given  by  Mr.  D.  D. 
Field,  or  any  member  of  the  firm  of  Field  and  Shearman,  in  any  of 
the  proceedings,  no  just  imputation  of  professional  impropriety  rests 
upon  them,  or  either  of  them,  on  account  of  any  such  act  or  advice.'' 

Six  years  ago  "  Rob  Roy  "  set  the  fashion  of  long  canoeing  excur- 


2*  **  The  Means  of  Ascertaining  Public  Opinion  in  India."  An  Address  before 
the  Society  of  Arte,  June  9,  1871«  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

'^  '*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Litigation  of  1869, 
and  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field's  Connexion  Therewith."  By  Geoxge  Tioknor 
Curtis.    New  York.    1871. 
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sions,  and  also  of  printing  the  histories  of  these  excursions.^^  Perhaps 
the  number  of  such  pubHcations  is  not  very  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  excursionists,  taking  into  consideration  that  the 
men  who  have  money,  independence,  leisure  and  energy  enough  to  go 
about  the  world  in  such  a  way  are  pretty  sure  also  to  be  men  who 
have  attained  a  certain  amount  of  use  of  their  pens.  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell  prefaces  his  account  of  his  experiences  with  a  defence  of 
canoeing  against  those  who  frown  upon  it  as  being  an  unnecessarily 
perilous  amusement,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  many  places  which 
can  be  reached  neither  on  foot  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance 
than  canoeing.  The  tour  he  chose  was  by  steamer  to  Gothenburg, 
thence  across  Sweden  by  canoe  or  steamer,  and  home  again  from 
Stockholm  by  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg.  The  last  third  of  the 
little  book  is  occupied  with  an  elaborate  description  of  the  writer's- 
own  three  canoes,  and  of  the  progressive  improvements  in  them  and  in 
their  fittings  suggested  by  his  various  cruises.  The  adaptation  of 
everything  to  the  weight,  height,  breadth  at  different  points,  tastes, 
and  personal  safety  of  the  intending  canoer  are  insisted  upon  with  a 
minutenesd  of  detail  and  an  affectionate  finesse  which  might  have  been 
called  feminine  if  any  woman  had  published  equally  elaborate  direc- 
tions to  the  world  how  to  amuse  themselves  very  comfortably  for  a 
few  weeks. 
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THE  second  part  of  Professor  Everett's  edition  of  Privat  Deschanel's 
book  on  Physics^  has  just  made  its  appearance ;  it  treats  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Heat.  The  work  bears  obvious  marks  of  careful  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  editor,  and  of  a  sincere  desire  to  adapt  this  edition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  English  student.  The  additions  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  important  matters,  whichin  the  original  have  been  either  super- 
ficially treated,  or  entirely  neglected,  are  introduced  into  the  English 
edition  in  a  manner  which  is  throughout  scientific.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  Professor  Everett  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
introduce  an  abundance  of  symbolic  statements,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  original.  The  latter  is  characterized  by  the  graceful  and  clear 
style  of  French  writers  on  popular  science,  and  the  work  has  obviously 
been  written  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of 
modem  Physics,  but  do  not  possess  more  than  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  Mathematics.  Some  extension  of  this  original  aim  was  un- 
doubtedly required  for  an  English  edition,  but  it  consists  unfortunately 
for  the  most  part  in  endless  algebraical  expressions,  in  some  instances 

>i  '<  CaDoe  Tnvelliiig.  Log  of  a  Croise  on  the  Baltic,  and  Practical  Hints  on 
fiailding  and  Fitting  Canoes.'*  By  Warrington  Baden- PoweU.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co.     1871. 

^  "  Deschaners  Natural  Philosophy."  By  Professor  Bverett.  London  :  Jackie 
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even  such  as  require  a  more  adTaneed  matbematical  knowledge  than 
is  ever  found  in  readers  who  take  up  a  work  of  this  das?.  There  are 
very  few  of  the  more  complex  laws  carefully  explained,  and  illnstrated 
hy  numerical  examples — a  method  which  is  so  well  adapted  to  make 
the  facts  really  clear,  and  to  interest  the  student ;  on  the  contraij, 
the  laws  are  merely  stated  in  language  which  muiit  be  unintelligible 
to  any  one  who  hears  the  statement  for  the  first  time,  and  then  fol- 
lows the  notation,  concluding  with  the  formula  which  expresses  the 
law.  This  is  a  most  excellent  way  of  conveying  facts  to  the  most 
advanced  students,  or  professional  physicists ;  but  the  beginner  is 
misled  by  it ;  he  seizes  the  formula  as  a  short  road  to  answering  all 
possible  examination-questions  on  the  law  to  which  the  formula  refers, 
and  instead  of  making  genuine  students  of  nature,  the  symbolic  lan-> 
guage  facilitates  only  cramming.  We  believe  that  the  considerable 
space  devoted  to  these  formulse,  and  the  algebraical  transformations  bj 
which  they  are  derived,  would  be  better  filled  in  each  case  with  one 
or  two  applications  which  show  the  working  of  the  law,  numerical  or 
otherwise.  We  should  also  very  much  like  to  see  in  modem  works 
on  Physics  the  illogical  and  ungrammatical  name  of  the  science^ 
*^  Natural  Philosophy,"  finally  discarded.  The  work  is  published  in 
a  magnificent  style ;  the  woodcuts  especially  are  admirable. 

Professor  Wolf's  compendious  Manual  of  Mathematics  and  cognate 
sciences  has  reached  its  second  volume,^  which,  conformably  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  work,  contains  not  only  an  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  Geodesy,  but  also  a  condensed  history  of  the  principal 
discoveries  in  the  science,  of  the  most  important  geodetic  operations 
which  have  been  undertaken,  and  their  results ;  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  literary  notes,  titles  of  publications,  tracts,  papers,  ^.,  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student.  The  learned  author's  wide 
range  of  scientific  knowledge  is  abundantly  manifested  thronghoat  his 
work,  the  compilation  of  which  displays  immense  industry.  Indeed 
the  book  will  form  a  complete  library  in  itself,  and  be  a  mine  of 
information  on  all  important  facts,  formulae,  laws,  and  methods  in 
Physics,  Qeodesy,  and  Astronomy ;  while,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  purely  mathematical  part  is  too  restricted  to  be 
of  greater  use  than  that  of  a  mere  introduction  to  the  applied  sciences. 
All  that  is  now  required  to  make  the  work  a  great  acquisition  to 
scientific  Kterature,  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  minute  index,  which  we 
hope  to  find  in  the  last  part  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Palliser  has  published  a  book  of  problems  in  Practical  Plane 
Geometry,^  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  students  preparing  for  the 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
figures,  and  the  accompanying  text  which  explains  the  construction  of 
each  problem,  are  on  the  whole  a  very  satisfactory  production,  althoogh 

'  **  Haodbaoh  der  Matbematik,  Physik,  Gcod&iie,  nnd  Aatranomia."  Von  Br. 
Rudolf  Wolf,  Profeaior  in  Zurich.  London:  David  Nutt.  1871.  (Zttxidi: 
Priedrich  Sohulthess.) 
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in  many  cases  we  fear  students  will  have  great  dificultj  in  seeing 
their  way  through  either.  The  more  complex  constructions  ought  to 
have  heen  drawn  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  more  simple ;  thus  No.  99 
might  well  have  been  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  No.  101  on  the  same 
page,  No.  106  at  that  of  No.  108,  and  so  on  in  many  other  cases ;  to 
crowd  exactly  the  same  number  of  problems  on  to  each  page  appears 
very  pedantic.  The  text  is  not  always  carefully  written,  sometimes 
it  is  even  incorrect  and  ungrammatical.  The  bisection  of  an  angle 
B  A  C  is  thus  shown  : — "  From  A  as  centre,  any  radius,  describe  an  arc 
D  E,  and  from  D  and  E  as  centres,  with  a  greater  radius,  in  an  obtuse 
and  a  lesser  for  an  acute  angle,  describe  arcs  intersecting  in  F.  Join 
A  F,  which  will  bisect  the  angle  BAG."  This  is  geometrically  and 
grammatically  incorrect  and  unintelligible.  The  arrangement  ought 
also  to  be  revised.  Problem  No.  5  ought  not  to  precede  No.  56,  for 
the  latter  shows  how  to  do  what  is  done  in  the  former  as  an  interme- 
diate step — viz.,  to  draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  equal  circles.  A 
most  serious  error  seems  to  have  been  committed  by  the  author  in  omit- 
ting altogether  the  proofs  of  the  different  constructions.  Practical 
geometry  rests  on  theoretical,  and  in  so  far  as  this  book  by  drawings 
and  text  gives  instructions  fur  producing  a  certain  geometrical  con- 
ception, it  fulfils  its  object ;  but  unless  it  be  intended  as  a  mere  cram- 
book,  we  cannot  see  what  real  advantage  a  student  can  derive  from 
learning  a  mechanical  solution  of  a  problem,  without  at  the  same  time 
going  through  the  proof  that  his  figure  fulfils  the  required  conditions, 
and  without  any  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  series  of  steps. 
There  are  several  definitions  and  a  few  theorems  scattered  through 
the  book,  but  the  author  can  hardly  have  considered  these  as  sufficient 
to  serve  as  the  theoretical  basis  of  his  problems ;  nor  can  we  believe 
that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  train  men  in 
the  drawing  of  a  number  of  geometrical  constructions  without  their 
having  the  least  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the  various  steps  which 
lead  to  the  result.  A  very  short  demonstration,  perhaps  in  symbols, 
might  have  been  very  well  added  at  the  bottom  of  each  problem,  with- 
out swelling  the  volume  in  the  least,  and  the  book  would  then  have 
been  not  only  complete  in  itself,  but  a  very  useful  assistant  to  every 
student  of  geometry. 

Commander  Sharpe,  B.N.,  has  published  a  very  lucid  description  of 
his  recent  inventions  and  the  latest  improvements  of  them,  especially 
referring  to  his  system  of  mounting  heavy  guns  on  board  ships  of 
war.^  The  more  prominent  defects  of  the  turret  system  are  pointed 
out,  and  the  disadvantages  of  it  appear  certainly  striking  when  com- 
pared with  the  comparative  safety  offered  to  ship,  guns,  and  crew  by 
the  **£evolving"  system.  It  would  be  ver^  difficult  to  point  out  a 
single  principle  applied  in  this  system  which  is  not  in  strict  accor* 
dance  with  scientific  laws,  and  borne  out  by  experimental  facts,  while 
the  same  cannot  unhesitatingly  be  said  with  reference  to  the  turret 
system,  especially  if  the  relative  position  of  the  centres  of  gpravity  in 

«  "  A  BewripUon  of  'BevolTUig*  Guns,  'Expanding'  CarriageB,  and  'Winged' 
Shot.'*    By  Commander  Sharpe,  B.N.     London.    1871. 
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either  system  of  armament  is  closely  investigated.  Some  remarks  on 
the  author's  proposals  for  "  expanding**  carriages  and  "  winged"  shot, 
will  also  he  found  in  the  pamphlet,  which  is  well  illustrated,  and 
throughout  written  in  a  modest  and  at  the  same  time  conTincing 
manner. 

A  had  harvest  induces  generally  increased  speculation.     Trivial  as 
the  comparison  may  he,  the  fact  finds,  unfortunately,  a  striking  pa- 
rallel in  certain  hranches  of  science.     Meteorology  and  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  have  not  heen  favoured  with  that  fertility  which  has  in 
recent  years  so  wonderfully  increased  our  stores  of  knowledge  derived 
from  scientific  research  in  every  other  direction.     The  great  gene- 
ralization which  is  to  connect  and  subordinate  the  isolated  facts  which 
are  known  in  those  two  branches  of  physics,  is  still  wanting,  for  it  can 
only  be  built  up  either  upon  entirely  new  and  unforeseen  discoveries, 
or  upon  a  re-discussion  of  known  observations  and  experiments  accord- 
ing to  an  altogether  different  system,  or  finally  upon  new  facts  brought 
out  by  a  radical  change  of  the  principles  which  guide  the  present 
methods  of  observation.     In  the  meantime,  until  men  of  genius  of 
sufficient  energy  bring  about  a  revolution,  the  activity  of  those  who 
devote  attention  to  meteorology  and  magnetism  confines  itself  to  two 
things — ^in  the  one  case  to  the  improvement  of  the  various  instru- 
ments of  research ;  in  the  other,  to  the  production  of  hypotheses  and 
even  theories,  which  in  not  a  single  instance  adduces  any  new  fact  for 
their  justification,  but  are  published  because,  in  the  opinion  of  their  au- 
thors, and  perhaps  of  a  few  forbearing  friends,  "  they  appear  to  explain 
every  single  phenomenon  hitherto  unexplained.*'     It  can  obviously 
not  be  the  office  of  scientific  criticism  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  the  creators  of  theoretical  speculations,  or  to  point  out  where 
these  are  in  direct  contradiction,  as  is  often  the  case  with  them,  with 
acknowledged  natural  laws  and  established  physical  facts.     There  are 
no  less  than  three  distinct  publications  before  us,  which  propound 
various  hypotheses  on  questions  in  meteorology  and  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, and  we  cannot  do  more  than  merely  call  attention  to  their 
appearance,  and  wish  them  that  success  which  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Bowell  has  collected  and  published  a  number  of  papers  on  Bain, 
Storms,  the  Aurora,  and  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  which  have  been 
printed  in  various  scientific  journals  and  transactions  since  1840.^  We 
have  great  sympathy  with  this  author,  who  has  clearly  surmounted 
many  obstacles  and  difficulties  in  his  career,  and  given  much  hard 
work  and  thought  to  his  speculations ;  but  we  really  cannot  wonder 
that  they  are  not  generally  accepted,  when  in  the  exposition  of  his 
principal  hypothesis  we  find  the  following  statement : — *'  Thus  it  will 
be  seen,  that  if  electricity  coats  the  surface  of  bodies,  there  must  be 
some  point  at  which  the  surface  of  a  body  would  be  so  g^reat  in  pro- 
portion to  its  bulk,  that  this  coating  of  imponderable  matter  would 
render  it  buoyant."  Mr.  Rowell  admits  that  on  some  two  or  three 
points  in  his  earlier  papers  he  has  slightly  modified  his  opinions.    We 

^  **  Papers  on  the  Cause  of  Rain,  Storms,  the  Aurora,  and  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netUm.*'    By  G.  A.  BoweU.    London  :  WilUams  and  Norgate.    1871. 
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are  convinced,  from  the  earnestness  and  honesty  of  thought  which 
characterise  his  writings,  that  if  he  had  given  half  the  time  which  he 
has  devoted  to  hypothetical  discussion,  to  a  systematic  study  of  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  physics,  he  would  not  only  have  found  reason 
to  modify  everything  he  says,  hut  would  perhaps  altogether  have  re- 
jected it,  and  very  probably  replaced  it  by  something  which  would  not 
have  required  a  special  appeal  for  its  recognition. 

The  work  of  Lieutenant  Davies,  B.A.,  deserves  careful  perusal  and 
serious  attention.^  It  contains  two  theoretical  discussions,  bordering 
more  on  the  realms  of  astronomy  than  on  those  of  meteorology,  for  they 
are  treating  on  the  meteoric  theories  of  Saturn's  rings  and  of  the  Sun. 
The  known  facta  are  well  discussed  and  ingeniously  connected,  so  as  to 
support  the  views  of  the  author.  Even  if  these  views  should  be  con- 
troverted, the  work  will  probably  have  considerable  value  on  account 
of  some  of  the  excellent  diagrams  which  accompany  the  text. 

A  much  less  favourable  opinion  must  be  expressed  on  an  anonymous 
"  Treatise  upon  Terrestrial  Magnetism."  ^  It  is  by  no  means  a  scientific 
treatise  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  reader  will,  in- 
stead of  sound  information,  find  little  more  than  historical  sketches, 
together  with  various  speculations  on  '*  probable  causes"  of  magnetic 
phenomena.  ___ 

Mr.  Milne  Home's  work  on  the  Surface  Geology  of  the  District  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth ,^  was  prepared,  as  he  tells  us,  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  members  of  the  British  Association  during  their  recent  meeting 
at  Edinburgh.  He  describes  the  general  contour  of  the  country,  and 
discusses  in  considerable  detail  the  mode  of  origin  and  formation  of 
the  estuary,  of  the  superficial  beds  which  cover  the  older  geological 
formations  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  numerous  raised  beaches, 
ancient  cliffs,  and  other  peculiarities  which  abound  in  that  part  of 
Scotland.  In  point  of  theory,  the  principal  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Home's  work  is,  that  he  ascribes  more  influence  to  the  action  of  float- 
ing ice,  and  Icfs  to  that  of  glaciers,  than  most  late  writers  upon  this 
branch  of  geology.  Thus  he  even  maintains  that  the  great  trough 
connecting  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  a  sea-strait,  scooped 
out  by  marine  currents  loaded  with  ice.  The  book  is  one  well  worth 
reading.  It  is  illustrated  with  a  map  and  with  several  plates  of  sec- 
tions and  views. 

Dr.  Drysdale  has  published  a  second  part  of  his  Essay  on  Life  and 
the  Equivalence  of  Force,^  in  which  he  discusses  the  Nature  of  Force 


*  "  The  Meteoric  Theory  of  Saturn's  Rings ;  also^  a  Paper  on  the  Meteoric 
Theory  of  the  Sun.*'  By  Auguetue  Morse  Davies,  B.A.,  Lieutenant  Koyal  Artil- 
lerv>    London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     1871. 

'  "A  Treatise  upon  Terrestrial  Magnetism."  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William 
Blackwood  and  Sous.     1871. 

*  I*  The  Estuary  of  the  Forth  and  adjoining  Districts  Viewed  Geologically."  By 
David  Miine  Uome.    8vo.    Edinburgh :  Eduonston  and  Douglas.     1871. 

*  "Life  and  the  Equivalence  of  Force.  Part  11.  I^aiure  uf  Force  and  Life^ 
containing  the  Harmony  of  Fletcher  and  Beale."  By  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.  8?o. 
London :  Turner.    1871. 
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and  Life,  and  develops  Fleicher's  view  of  the  natare  of  vital  pfaeno* 
mena,  contrasting  it  with  the  views  of  other  writers,  especiaUj  the 
late  Dr.  Beale.  According  to  this  view  of  life  the  so-called  oz^gaiiie 
proximate  principles  do  not  exist  in  the  living  hodj,  hut  only  their 
elements  combined  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  "  vital  affinity.'*  What 
we  know  as  organic  proximate  principles  are  therefore  formed  onlj 
after  death.  Dr.  Drysdale  indicates  particularly  how  nearly  in  accor- 
dance this  view  of  life  is  with  the  theories  propounded  by  Beale ;  but 
he  rejects  what  he  calls  the  ''  animism"  of  the  latter.  His  book  is 
well  worth  perusal. 

Mr.  Laing  has  undertaken  a  bold  enterprise  in  attempting  a  refuta* 
tion  of  Darwinism.^^  How  far  he  has  succeeded  is  another  question. 
He  starts  with  a  promise  to  ''  waive  all  considerations  of  whether 
Darwinian  views  bring  honour  or  dishonour  to  the  dignity  of  man's 
nature/'  and  yet  throaghout  his  little  book  we  feel  clearly  that  these 
considerations  are  paramount  in  the  author's  mind.  This  book  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  an  essay  on  Darwinism,  but  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's latest  work,  the  "  Descent  of  Man" — a  book  which,  taken  by 
itself,  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  works  of  its  illustrious 
author.  Mr.  Laing,  either  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  or  by  bor- 
rowing lights  from  other  adverse  critics,  has  very  fairly  hit  the  weak 
points  of  this  book,  but  he  is  far  from  having  produced  a  refutation  of 
the  Darwinian  theory. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cuno's  "  Forschungen  im  Grebiete  der 
alten  Y5lkerkunde"^^  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  people  de- 
scribed  by  ancient  authors  as  the  Scythians,  who,  as  the  author  says, 
in  common  with  the  Gauls,  only  make  their  appearance  above  the 
historical  horizon  in  a  few  points,  but  in  general  do  not  reach  it.  The 
Gaelic  people  will  form  the  subject  of  his  second  volume.  The  author 
considers  that  the  Pontic  Scythians  belonged  to  the  Letto-Sclavonic 
family  of  Indogermanic  peoples.  He  cites  in  detail  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  with  regard  to  Scythia,  and  discusses  especially  the 
evidence  of  a  migration  of  the  Scythians  from  the  banks  of  the  Msotis 
into  the  interior  of  Iran,  and  probably  to  Cabul  and  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  The  author  considers  that  such  a  migration,  if  it  took  place, 
furnishes  support  to  an  opinion  here  maintained  by  him  at  consider- 
able length — namely,  that  the  Indogermanic  peoples  originated  at  the 
point  where  the  great  mass  of  them  is  now,  and  where  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  our  history.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  localities 
formerly  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  countless  tribes  of  the  Scythians, 
are  described  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Sclaves,  whose  numbers  seem 
to  have  been  equally  imposing,  and  from  this  and  other  circumstances 
the  author  is  led  to  the  assertion  that  these  people  were  in  reality 
identical,  and  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  merely  a  change  of  name. 
In  his  opinion  the  Cimmerii  and  the  Gomer  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 

^^  "  Darwiaism  Befuted.  An  Eraay  on  Mr.  Darwin's  Theory  of  the  '  Beieeni 
of  Man.'  "    By  Sidney  Herbert  Laing.    Small  Svo.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.   1871. 

11  <' Forachungen  im  Gebiete  der  alten  Vblkerknnde."  Yon  JohannOostav* 
Ouno.    Enter  Theil.  Die  Skythen.     Sro.    Berlin :  Bomtrager.     1871. 
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were  the  same  people  who  in  after  years  were  known  as  Scythians, 
Sarmatians,  Sckves,  and  Wends.  Many  collateral  questions  of  great 
importance  are  discussed  hy  the  author,  to  which  we  cannot  advert. 
His  book  is  one  of  great  research. 

The  Boyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  which  has  its  residence  in 
Falmouth,  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  provincial 
institutions.  Its  thirty-eighth  Annual  Report,^'  now  before  us,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Society  during  the  year  1870, 
firom  which  it  appears  that,  besides  holding  meetings,  the  Society  has 
an  annual  exhibition,  and  that  an  art  union  formB  one  phase  of  its 
activity.  The  articles  in  the  present  volume  relate  chiefly  to  mecha- 
nical  contrivances  of  various  kmds,  the  only  scientific  paper  being  a 
notice  of  some  Cornish  animals,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cocks. 
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A  COMPREHENSIVE  history  of  Frederick  I.,  sumamed  Barba- 
rossa,  designed  not  only  to  narrate  the  fortunes  of  that  monarch, 
but  to  reflect  the  lineaments  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  though  an 
ambitious  literary  enterprise,  is  one  to  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  abilities  and  researches  of  Herr  Prutz  are  not  inadequate.*  The 
estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  the  g^eat  German  Prince  is  a  favour- 
able one.  Protesting  against  Henry  von  Sybel's  violent  impeachment 
of  the  imperial  policy,  our  author  contends  that  the  mediaeval  develop- 
ment of  Germany  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  universal  empire  ;  that 
all  the  German  sovereigns  regarded  themselves  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  Constantino,  Theodosius,  and  Justinian,  and  as  such  were 
required  by  their  contemporaries  to  accept  the  obligations  which  that 
position  entailed.  The  acquisition  of  Italy  was  the  indispensable  con- 
dition of  the  realization  of  empire.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  Roman 
Law  in  the  great  Italian  towns  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  the  reigning 
idea,  for  that  law  proclaimed  the  absolute  power  of  the  emperor  as  the 
source  of  all  right.  Inspired  by  the  prevailing  sentiment,  Frederick 
took  advantage  of  the  hostile  action  of  the  papally-inclined  Milanese  to 
give  practical  effect  to  this  theory  of  universal  empire.  At  the  close 
of  Herr  Prutz's  first  instalment  of  Barbarossa's  history,  we  find  this 
prince  possessed  of  absolute  power  in  Lombardy,  aspiring  to  render  the 
church  subservient  to  his  purposes,  and  to  subject  the  Christian  States 
of  the  West  to  the  Romano-German  empire.  As  an  expedient  for 
counteracting  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  the  imperial 
claims  may  admit  of  some  justification ;  but  a  secular  universal  empire 
is,  in  the  long  run,  as  intolerable  as  a  theocratic  tyranny. 

Frederick  II.,  the  inheritor  of  this  policy,  convinced  that  the  world 

•  

^  '*The  ThirtV'Eighih  Azmaal  Report  of  the  Boyal  Cornwall  PolytechDic 
Society,  1 870.''     Faimoutli  and  Tiruro. 

^  ''KiUMrFriedrichl.,  vonHaDsPruti.  ErsterBand.  1152— 1165.'*  Banzig  : 
Yerlag  von  A.  W.  Kafemann.    1871* 
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was  not  to  be  governed  by  the  priesthood  alone,  and  bent  on  uniimg 
Sicily  with  the  empire,  had  a  sympathetic  successor  in  his  son  Conrad. 
On  the  death  of  Conrad,  his  natural  brother  Manfred  took  possession 
of  the  kingdom  as  the  representative  of  Conradin,  the  youthful  heir. 
The  reigning  Pope,  who  detested  the  son  as  much  as  he  had  done  the 
father,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Charles  of  Anjou.     Charles  accepted  it, 
headed  a  crusade  against  the  usurper,  and  gave  battle  to  Manfred. 
Manfred  fell  in  the  field,  and  Conradin,  subsequently  endeavouring  to 
recover  his  inheritance,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Charles. 
The  accursed  race,  the  subject  of  papal  condemnation  at  Lyons,  was 
thus  exterminated.     Under  the  title  of  "  Die  Letzten  Hohenstaufen,''^ 
Dr.   Friedrich   Schiermacher    has  produced  a  history   relating  the 
eventful  fortunes  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelliue  in  the  period  intervening 
between  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  and  that  of  Conradin.   The  author's 
access  to  MS.  sources  of  information  has  enabled  him  to  fill  in  the 
somewhat  unfinished  picture  which  is  all  that  an  imperfect  infurmation 
has  hitherto  permitted  historians  to  exhibit  uf  the  tragic  events  which 
characterized  this  gloomy  period. 

From  the  second  Fredeiick  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  pass  to  the  second 
Frederick  of  modern  times.  In  1762  the  Czar  determined  to  refuse 
all  further  assistance  to  the  Empress-Queen,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance  with  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Peace  of  Huberts- 
berg,  the  hunting-castle  built  by  Augustus  II.,  near  Wermdorf,  termi- 
nated (15th  February,  1763)  the  military  career  of  the  great  king,  and 
ushered  in  a  pacific  regime  of  three-and-twenty  years,  fruitful  in 
blessings.  The  various  proceedings  to  which  diplomacy  had  recourse 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  consummation  are  recounted  by  the  Baroo 
Beaulieu-Marconnay,  who  has  drawn  largely  on  the  archives  at  Dresden 
and  Berlin  for  the  information  requisite  for  his  recital.^  Numerous 
illustrative  documents  are  collected  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the 
explanatory  text. 

*'  The  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  a  Chronicle  of  Irish  Affairs  from  a.d.  1014 
to  A.D.  1590,"  is  the  name  given  by  Professor  O'Curry  to  the  collection 
of  historical  memoranda  called  by  Dr.  Nicolson  "  Annals  of  the  Old 
Abbey  of  Inis-Macreen,  an  Island  in  Lough-Kea,"  but  pronounced  by 
Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Dr.  Todd  to  be  not  the  Annals  of  Inis-Macreen, 
but  the  Annals  of  Kilronan,  the  Chrunicle  which  the  Four  Masters 
had  made  use  of  when  compiling  their  Annals.^  In  1592  the  Jrish 
manuscript  which  furnishes  the  principal  part  of  the  text  of  the  two 
volumes  lying  before  us  *'  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  its  owner  and  part 
compiler,  Brian  Mac  Dermot,  county  of  Koscommon,  who  died  in  the 

*  "Die  Letzten  Hobenstaufen."    Yon  Dr.  Friedrich  Schiermacher,  Piofessoraa 
der  Univenitat  zu  Rostock.    Gottingen.    1871. 

*  **  Der  Hubertasburger  Friede.        Nach    archiralisohen  Qnellen  von    Carl 
Freiherm  von  Bcatuliea-Maroonnay.    Leipzig.     1871. 

4  <«The  Annals  of  Loch  C6  :  a  Chronicle  of  Irish  Affairs  from  A.D.  1014  to 
▲.D.  1690."  Edited,  with  a  translation  by  William  M  Henneoy,  M.R.IA.  Pab- 
lished  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majestj^s  Treasniy, 
under  tbe  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls."  In  two  toIs.  London  :  Long- 
mans, and  Tr&bner  and  Co.  Oxford  :  Parker  and  Co.  Cambridge  :  lAaaniUaA 
And  Co.     Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black.    Dublin :  A.  Thorn.     1871. 
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year  1692."  From  that  year  until  the  year  1766  its  history  is  in- 
volved in  ohscurity.  At  a  sale  of  the  books  of  Dr.  John  O'Fergus, 
the  manuscript  was  fchen  purchased  by  Dr.  Thomas  Leland,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  placed  it  in  the  MS.  Library  of  that 
University,  where  it  still  remains.  The  manuscript  is  now  edited  by 
Mr.  William  M.  Hennesy,  the  text  on  the  left-hand  page  being  accom- 
panied with  an  English  translation  on  the  right-hand  page.  Passages 
wanting  in  the  MS.  have  been  supplied  from  other  sources,  from  a 
<copy  of  the  so-called  Annals  of  Connaught  and  a  fragment  of  an  Irish 
chronicle  contained  in  a  MS.  volume  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
present  chronicle  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Ulster.  Its  value  and 
authority,  according  to  Mr.  Hennesy,  are  seriously  diminished  by  the 
disingenuous  practice  of  suppressing  entries  calculated  "  to  exhibit  the 
character  of  ecclesiastics  in  a  questionable  light  or  to  cas^  discredit  on 
the  Church  of  which  they  were  zealous  members."  Even  the  Four 
Masters  were  guilty  of  omission.  Probably  the  suppression  of  the 
curious  attempt  made  to  reform  the  profligate  Roderick  O'Connor,  the 
last  monarch  of  Ireland,  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  paradoxical  cha- 
racter. It  appears  that  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  "  the  sin  of 
women"  some  sacerdotal  homoeopathist  offered  him  the  splendid  bribe 
of  five  wives.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  remedy  prescribed  had 
not  the  desired  effect.  On  what  principle,  however,  has  his  retirement 
to  Cong  Abbey  and  his  resumption  of  the  sovereignty  been  unnoticed  ? 
Loch  Ce,  or  Lough  Key,  we  may  add,  is  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  county 
of  Koscommon,  near  the  town  of  Boyle. 

The  "  Book  of  Howth"  and  "  The  Conquest  of  Ireland,"  ascribed  to 
Thomas  Bray,  are  the  important  documents  in  Messrs.  Brewer  and 
Bullen's  "  Calendar  of  Carew  Manuscripts."^  The  MS.  of  the  former 
work  was  at  one  time  preserved  among  the  archives  of  Dublin  Castle. 
Thence  it  found  its  way  into  Carew 's  possession,  and  thence  into  the 
Library  of  Lambeth,  no  one  knows  how.  "  The  Conquest  of  Ireland," 
though  ascribed  to  Bray  by  Carew,  Mr.  Brewer  thinks  is  in  reality 
Dowdall's  translation  of  the  Latin  original  of  an  unknown  author. 
Sir  George  Carew,  the  collector  of  so  many  miscellaneous  papers,  was 
prodigal  of  extracts,  many  of  which,  says  the  writer  of  the  Intro- 
duction, throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  Ireland.  "The  Book  of 
Howth,"  so  called  from  Christopher  Howth,  the  apparent  possessor  of 
the  volume,  or  one  of  his'  family,  contains  notices  of  Surrey,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  political  rival  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
of  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  who  is  said  to  have  owed  his  fate  to  the  subtlety 
and  crafl  of  Allen  the  Chancellor ;  Dudley,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  of  the  great  Earl  of  Kildare. 

The  "  Annals  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Albans,"  carrying  us  back,  as 
they  do,  to  the  period  1421-1440,  begin  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  date  at  which  our  Irish  annals  terminate.     The  second  volume, 


°  **  Calendar  of  Carew  Manuscripts,  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  of 
Lambeth."  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A.  and  William  Bullen,  Esq.  Published 
by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  &c.  London  :  Longmans  and  Co. , 
and  Trttbner  and  Co.     1871. 
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nom  in  oor  handsy  eommeiiees  with  the  jear  1435.*  Of  Jolia 
doham,  the  piennied  writer  d  the  twaty  yean  of  J<ilin  Whdlm- 
skede's  tint  abbecy  at  St.  Albans,  now  for  the  fint  time  printed,  not 
to  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  The  writer  appears  to  have  ben  t 
member  of  the  house  whose  annak  he  has  written.  In  these  '^  Annak," 
the  Abbot  Whethanwtede,  once  a  fireqnenter  of  the  fstrfiinnahle  wodd, 
and  of  the  sodety  of  the  great  and  noble,  i^ipean  as  n  tnvdler,  as 
absorbed  in  the  rule  of  his  house,  as  an  oocasiooal  poetaster  and  rea^ 
letter-writer.  A  number  of  boolEs  hare  been  attributed  to  him,  of 
some  of  which  he  was  really  the  author,  bat  of  the  worfca  whidi  he  did 
write,  says  Mr.  Biley,  some  probably  have  not  Borrived  to  these  timeL 
A  full  index  has  be^  gi^en  to  each  of  the  three  oompooent  parts  oT 
these  volumes,  the  Chronicle,  the  Annals  of  Amandesham,  ud  the 
Appendices,  as  forming,  in  each  case,  a  separate  digest  of  ita  eonteats. 

From  the  strong  hand  oi  the  Begins  Professor  of  Modem  Histofj 
in  the  UniTeraity  of  Oxford  we  reorive,  with  gratitude,  the  fourth 
Tolume  of  ibe  ^  Chronicle  of  Roger  de  HoToden."'  -  The  portion  of  the 
Chronicle  on  which  the  reputation  of  this  writer,  as  an  indepeadeot 
historian,  almost  entirely  rests,  is  the  last  of  the  four  dirisions  ioto 
which  the  Chronicle  has  been  resolved.  This  dirision,  Mr.  Stabb 
informs  us,  extends  from  the  spring  of  the  year  1192  to  the  winter  oi 
the  year  1201,  and  fills  the  ktter  half  of  the  third  and  the  whole  of 
the  present  fourth  volume.  The  quarrel  of  Archlnshop  Gteoffirey  witb 
King  John,  the  policy  of  Hubert,  the  Great  Justiciary,  the  histoiy  of 
the  imperial  family  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  of  the  Empire,  as  distinct  from 
the  personal  history  of  Henry  II.,  the  municipal  condition  of  the  citj 
of  Bome,  the  leading  transactions  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  the 
contemporary  incidents  of  Scottish  history,  all  receive  illustration  firom 
the  pages  of  the  intelligent  and  painstaking  author  of  our  Chiouicle. 

A  '*  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,"  by  the  distinguished 
scientific  and  literary  writer,  Dr.  Dnq>er,  conceived  in  a  comprehensiTe 
and  philosophical  spirit,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  persons  who  take  an 
interest  in  that  gigaotic  struggle,  its  maguificent  issue,  and  the  faUire 
destiny  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Negro  race,  the  essential  cause 
of  the  rupture  of  the  North  and  South.^    The  military  narrative  \s 

■        -  ■* 

*  ''Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Albani.  Annales  Monasterii  S.  Albani  k  Johune 
AnrandMhaDi,  Mooacho,  ut  videtur,  oooaoripti  (a.d.  1421 — 1440),  qnibna  pnefigitor 
Chronicon  Benim  Gestaram  Monasterii  S.  Albani  (a«d.  1422 — ^1431}  et  quodun 
Auotore  ignoto  compiUtum."  Edited  by  Henry  iniomaa  Riley,  M.B.  Gamb.  wd 
Oxf.,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Vol.  U.  Printed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Lords  CommiBeionerB^  &c.  London :  Longmans  and  Co^  ^ 
Trfibner  and  Co.,  ice.  1871. 

7  <"  Chronica  Magistri  Bogeri  de  HoToden."  Edited  by  WUliam  Stnbbd,  M.A^ 
fiegias  Professor  of  Modem  Histoiy  in  the  University  of  Oxfox^  Fellow  of  Oriel 
ColTege,  and  sometime  Librarian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Vol.  IV. 
Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  CommissionerB  of  Her  Majesty^s  Treasury, 
kc.    London  :  Longmans  and  Co.,  and  TVttbner  and  Co.,  kc  kc.    1871. 

•  '*  History  of  the  American  Civil  War.*'  By  John  William  Draper,  HP-i 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York ; 
author  of  a  Treatise  on  "  Human  Physiology,"  and  "History  of  the  IntaUeotosl 
Development  in  Europe."  In  three  vols.  London ;  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 
1871. 
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preceded  by  a  dissertation,  in  which  are  described  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  North  America,  and  the  modifyingeffects  of  climate  on  plants, 
animals,  and  man,  and  in  which  the  identification  of  national  character 
by  climate-zones,  is  treated  with  great  ability  and  ingenuity.  It  is  to 
cumate,  in  part  at  least,  that  Dr.  Draper  attributes  the  tendency  to 
antagonism  impressed  on  the  American  population,  and  manifested, 
as  he  avers,  in  the  development  of  Unionism  and  the  growth  of  Slavery. 
In  his  views  on  the  comparative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  North  and  South,  Dr.  Draper  exhibits  a  becoming  candour, 
contrasting  the  unceasing  activity  and  mental  restlessness  of  the  North 
with  the  inferior  ostensible  prosperity,  but  equal  happiness  of  the 
South,  and  allowing  that  the  open  vice  of  the  latter  had  probably  its 
less  visible  equivalent  in  the  awful  prostitution  of  the  Northern  cities. 
In  his  remarks  on  the  negro  and  on  African  civilization,  on  the  suita- 
bility of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran  to  the  ideas  of  many  climates, 
nations,  and  colours,  on  the  spread  of  civilization  through  commerce, 
and  not  by  missionary  effort,  to  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  we  find 
much  that  appears  sound,  that  indicates  reflection  or  invites  exa- 
mination. Among  the  good  qualities  of  the  negro.  Dr.  Draper 
enumerates  devout  feeling,  affection,  hopefulness,  patient  endurance, 
and  bravery  in  battle.  The  negro,  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  war, 
violence,  and  anarchy,  stands  unaccused  of  crime.  Yet,  though  capable 
of  a  certain  grade  of  civilization,  he  will  never  be  more,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  than  an  overgrown  child.  No  physiological  change  in  the  negro 
is  to  be  expected,  but  rather  a  geographical  redistribution ;  for,  if  he 
be  left  to  himself,  he  will  migrate  to  those  regions  where  Nature  is  in 
unison  with  his  constitution ;  and  "  the  census  in  future  years  will 
show  a  continuous  decrease  of  his  numbers  in  the  Border  States,  and 
a  relative  increase  in  those  of  the  Gulf."  In  some  of  his  speculations, 
as  in  the  re-appearance  of  Asiatic  life  in  the  New  World,  if  this  repro- 
duction of  Orientalism  is  assumed  to  be  a  permanent  phenomenon,  we 
think  Dr.  Draper  over-estimates  the  action  of  climate,  and  under- 
estimates the  modifying  influences  of  our  collective  intellectual  and 
affectional  life.  From  these  and  similar  speculative  considerations  Dr. 
Draper  proceeds  to  show  how  the  general  antagonism  of  North  and 
South  assumed  the  character  of  a  social  contest,  tracing  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  anti-slavery  idea,  and  describing  the  conflict  of  the 
Free  and  the  Slave  States  for  supremacy  on  the  Union.  The  anti- 
slavery  movement  fairly  began  in  1766 ;  the  development  of  slavery  in 
the  South  provoked  resistance  in  the  North ;  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  the 
Constitution,  the  practical  lessons  of  the  American  Bevolution,  and 
the  influences  of  European  precedents,  all  concurred  to  propagate  and 
intensify  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  and  agitation  of  the  North. 
Dr.  Draper  next  points  out  how  the  ill-judged  resistance  of  the  North 
to  the  war  with  England  in  1812-1815  ruined  the  Federalists,  how, 
seeking  for  a  new  and  living  issue,  they  prepared  to  combat  their 
adversary,  in  the  political  struggle,  in  his  most  vulnerable  part — to 
restrain  slavery  and  destroy  it ;  how  the  North  necessarily  became  the 
champion  of  Unionism,  and  the  South  of  State-rights,  nullification, 
and  secession.     In  dealing  with  the  tariff  question,  he  shows  that  both 
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parties  changed  their  ground  as  soon  as  thej  perceived  the  true  opera- 
tion of  this  protective  policy ;  he  shows  further,  that  the  original 
tariff  was  imposed  hy  the  South  on  New  England  for  the  express 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  new  industry  of  the  Slave  States.     The 
South,  however,  finding  that  she  had  overreached  herself,  afterwards 
denounced  the  tariff  as  an  impost.   To  secure  new  states  the  South  now 
resolved  to  acquire  Texas,  which  accordingly  was  seized  hy  adventurers 
from  the  Slave  States,  and  subsequently  admitted  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.     The  compromise  of  1850  included  a  concession  for  the  recap- 
ture of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  Free  States.     Under  its  operation  har- 
rowing cases  of  pursuit  and  seizure  occurred.     The  Dred  Scott  deci^sion 
(1854),  which  denied  the  slave  the  right  to  sue  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  pronounced  the  Missouri  Compromise  unconstitutional, 
and  ruled  that  Congress  had  no  title  to  exclude  slavery  from  any  terri- 
tory, "  gave  rise  in  the  Free  States  to  the  most  serious  reflections  on 
the  political  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court."     The  Kansas-Nebraska 
struggle,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the  free  settlers,  closed  the  period 
of  peaceable  action  and  introduced  that  of  violence  and  war.     The 
slave  power,  convinced  that  it  could  not  maintain  itself  under  constitu- 
tional forms  against  its  adversary,  now  resolved  on  secession.     To 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Southern  States,  it  broke  up  the 
Democratic  party,  and  thus  insured  the  election  of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.     The  secession  movement  was  initiated 
by  South  Carolina ;  concessions  were  proposed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  failed  to  satisfy  the  Southern  members,  who,  one  after 
another,  withdrew  from  Congress.     The  different  topics  here  set  forth 
occupy  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  first  of  Dr.  Draper's  portly 
volumes.     The  second  volume  begins  with  an  account  of  "  the  progress 
and  culmination  of  the  conspiracy."     Commissioners  were  sent  by  the 
Secessionists  to  Washington,  desiring  the  recognition  of  the  new  Con- 
federate Government.     Their  Congress  had,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
passed  an  Act  for  the  organization  of  an  army,  and  had  commenced 
offensive   works  in   Charleston   harbour  for  the  reduction  of  Fort 
^^nmter.      On   Lincoln's  refusal  to  receive   the   Commissioners,  the 
Secessionists  ordered   Beauregard   to   effect  the  reduction   of    Fort 
Sumter,  leaving  the  President  no  other  course  than  resistance.    Wash- 
ington had  been  the  first  seat  of  the  conspiracy ;  senators  who  had 
sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  intrigued  for  its  overthrow ;  con- 
claves were  held  for  the  seizure  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  custom  houses ; 
officers  surrendered  their  commissions  and  sailors  ships  ;  gold  was  taken 
from  the  State  treasuries,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ai*my  of  the  United 
States  surrendered  to  General  Twiggs.     The  history  of  the  occupation 
of  Charleston  is  told  clearly  and  at  length  by  Dr.  Draper.     Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  South  Carolina,    addressed  to  the    President, 
Buchanan,  a  letter  in  which  they  complained  of  the  dismantling  of  one 
fortress  and  the  occupation  of  another  by  Major  Anderson,  the  officer  in 
command,  averring  that  these  steps  had  been  taken  in  violation  of  the 
formal  pledges  of  the  President.    Buchanan,  while  pointing  out  how  this 
erroneous  impression  might  have  arisen,  denied  that  he  had  ever  given 
any  such  pledges,  and  maintained  that  before  any  step  could  be  taken 
i'oY  the  return  of  Major  Anderson,  the  Palmetto  flag  was  raised  over 
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the  Federal  Custom-house  and  Post-office  in  Charleston,  and  declined 
to  accede  to  the  demand  that  he  would  withdraw  the  troops  from  the 
harbour  of  Charleston.     Buchanan's  clandestine  attempt  to  reinforce 
and  provision  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  was  betrayed  by  a  cabinet 
minister,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  Star  of  the  West  in  the  har- 
bour, she  was  fired  at  from  a  battery  on  Morris  Island.     On  the  10th 
of  April  the  Secession  authorities  instructed  General  Beauregard  to 
require  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  Anderson,  having 
defended  it  for  thirty-four  hours,  accepted  the  proposed  terms  of 
evacuation,  and  marched  out  with  colours  flying  and  drums  beating. 
Such  is  the  true  story  of  Fort  Sumter.     According  to  the  President  no 
such  pledges  as  the  Commissioners  asserted  had  ever  been  given; 
Major  Anderson  had  acted  on   his  own  responsibility,  and,  as   he 
believed,  was  justified  in  so  acting;  and  no  time  being  allowed  for 
inquiry,  the  Southern  flag  had  supplanted  the  Federal  flag,  the  officers 
of  the  Customs  had  resigned,  and  the  arsenal  at  Charleston  had,  as 
Buchanan  had  learned  in  the  very  act  of  replying  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, been  taken  by  force  of  arms.  Supposing  that  the  alleged  Govern- 
ment pledges  were  really  given — ^a  question  that  our  author  does  not 
discuss — the  Secession  authorities  might  have  had  some  ground  for 
complaint,  but  surely  no  justification  for  their  high-handed  procedure, 
none  for  the  attack  on  the  steamer  sent  to  provision  the  garrison. 
Accordingly,  while  South  Carolina  endeavoured  to  make  Buchanan 
responsible  for  the  war,  Dr.  Draper  maintains  that  South  Carolina 
commenced  it.     "  She  took  the  fearful  responsibility  of  resisting  the 
American  Government  in  the  discharge  of  its  manifest  duty,  and  fired 
at  the  American  flag."     The  war  preparations  of  the  Confedtracy  were 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  ;  the  seizure  of  Washington  was  projected ; 
the  opposing  forces  met  near  that  city,  the  march  of  McDowell,  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  rout  of  the  national  army, 
completed  the  first  phase  of  the  war,  leaving  the  victory  with  the  Con- 
federate cause.     The  second  phase  opened  with  the  Mississippi  cam- 
paign,  the  events  in  which  are  narrated,  and  the  principal  actors  in 
which  are  described  in  a  succession  of  chapters,  ending  with  the  sortie 
and  repulse  of  Bragg,  and  the  battles  of  Perryville  and  Murfrees- 
borough.     The  campaign  for  the  capture  of  Richmond,  including  the 
exploits  of  Stonewall  tfackson,  the  battle  of  the  iron  ships,  the  sortie 
of  Lee,  the  capture  of  Harper's  Ferry,  the  arrest  of  the  Confederate 
troops  at  Antietam,  make  up  a  sad  but  heroic  history  of  human  action 
and  human  suffering,  and  prove  that  courage,  energy,  and  endurance, 
manifested  alike  on  the  side  of  the  South  and  of  the  North,  were  not 
the  heritage  of  the  men  of  the  past  alone,  but  are  the  glorious  posses- 
sion of  their  not  less  magnanimous  descendants.     In  Dr.  Draper's 
third  volume  the  conquest  of  the  central  region,  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Confederate  sortie  to  the 
Susquehanna,  the  operations  connected  with  the  final  campaign,  the 
entrance  of  the  Cotton  States  by  the  Army  of  the  West,  the  campaign 
in  Virginia,  and  the  march  of  the  Army  of  the  West  from  Georgia 
northward  through  Carolina,  lead  up  to  the  evacuation  of  Richmond 
by  the  Confederates,  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnstone,  the  flight  and 
capture  of  Davis,  and  the  death  of  Lincoln.    The  work  in  which  this 
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momentous  struggle  is  recorded  is  distinguished  not  only  by  an  evident 
desire  to  be  candid  and  impartial,  but  by  that  production  of  testimony, 
that  statement  and  counter-statement,  which  enables  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  This  candour,  however,  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  a  severity  of  censure  which  the  friends  of  the  South 
irill  probably  often  consider  unjust.  Thus,  the  responsibility  of  com- 
mencing the  war  is  charged  against  the  South,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
South  is  ascribed,  without  qualification,  to  incompetent  political 
'leaders,  an  unfaithful  clergy,  and  a  profligate  press.  Dr.  Draper  con- 
cludes his  interesting  and  able  work  with  a  retrospect  of  the  war,  and 
•a  forward  glance  at  the  future  of  tho  great  Republic,  insisting  on  the 
inevitable  tendency  in  the  life  of  a  nation  to  concentration  of  power, 
on  the  necessity  of  promoting  the  development  of  the  dominant  race, 
while  according  civil  rights  to  Asiatics  and  negroes,  and  enforcing 
universal  education,  and  on  the  realization  by  the  Bepublic,  whose 
iieat  is  a  continent,  of  an  imperial  future,  resembling  that  of  Borne,  but 
with  influences  far  grander  than  Rome  ever  possessed.  With  this 
vision  of  greatness  and  glory,  he  closes  his  series  of  prophetical 
announcements. 

America's  first  war  with  Great  Britain  terminated  in  the  year  1782. 
In  the  same  year  the  patriotic  Minister  of  Portugal,  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal,  died.^  Of  this  eminent  statesman  an  admirable  memoir  by 
the  Conde  da  Carnota  lies  before  us.  Sebastian  Joseph  de  Carvalho  e 
Mello,  afterwards  Coant  d'Oeyras  and  Marquis-  de  Pombal,  was  bom 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1699,  at  Soure,  a  small  village  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Pombal.  On  completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Goimbra,  Pombal  entered  the  army  as  a  private,  in  conformity  with 
Portuguese  usage.  The  army  offering  him  no  suitable  career,  he  re- 
linquished the  military  profession,  and,  retiring  into  private  life,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  study  of  history,  politics,  and  legislation.  In  1733 
he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  Donna  Theresa  de  Noronha,  a  widow,  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Dos  Arcos.  The  influence  which  his  uncle  Paulo 
Carvalho  possessed  was  exerted  with  such  effect  that  the  king,  John 
v.,  determined  on  sending  him  to  London  as  minister  in  1739.  On 
his  recall  in  1745,  he  was  despatched  to  Vienna  as  mediator  between 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Pope,  with  full  power  to  settle  a 
dispute  that  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  patriarch- 
ate of  Aquileia.  Having  satisfactorily  arranged  this  delicate  affair,  his 
first  wife  being  now  dead,  he  chose  for  his  bride  from  among  the  ladiee 
of  the  Viennese  Court,  the  young  Countess  Leonore  Ernestine  Daun, 
a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Marshid  to  whom  Maria  Theresa  owed  the 
continued  possession  of  her  crown.  Returning  to  Portugal  in  1750, 
he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  new  king  Dom  Joseph,  and  accepting 
tl^e  portfolio  destined  to  him,  he  began  to  devise  important  measarea 
of  social  and  financial  reform.  His  energetic  and  successful  career  as 
an  economical  administrator,  and  his  gpreat  legislative  ability,  an 
generally  recognised.     To  him  Portugal  is  indebted  for  the  establtah- 

*  ''  The  Marqnis  of  Pombal.'*    Bj  the  Ckmde  da  Carnota.    Seoond  EdiftioB. 
I^ndon :  LoogmaiiB,  Green,  Reader,  and  Dyer.     1871. 
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ment  of  various  maimfactares,  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  print- 
ing and  agriculture,  for  the  introduction  of  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  into  the  University  of  Coimbra,  as  well  as  for  the 
botanical  g^ardens,  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  observatory  with  which 
that  seat  of  learning  was  furnished.  He  also  established  a  strict  and 
most  efficient  police,  created  various  trading  companies,  and  introduced 
into  Brazil  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and 
cocoa.  As  early  as  1751  Fombal,  believing  that  such  an  institution  as 
the  Inquisition  was  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the 
existence  of  science,  or  the  presence  of  liberty,  resolved  to  reduce  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  policy  of  the  Grown  in  South 
America  was  thwarted  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
fomented  discontents  in  Paraguay  and  other  provinces  in  order  to 
frustrate  the  settlement  of  the  Boundary  Treaty  between  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Jesuits  also  offered  a  violent  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Maranhao  and  Para  Company.  "  The  mis- 
conduct of  the  Society,"  says  the  author  of  our  memoir,  "was  so 
notorious  that  it  did  not  require  a  lengthened  examination."  Fifteen 
years  before  Pombal's  first  attack  on  the  order,  Benedict  XIY.  had 
condemned  its  practices  in  a  remarkable  Bull,  entitled  Immenaa  Pasta- 
rum,  The  conspiracy  of  the  Tavora  family  and  the  Duke  of  Aveiro, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  assassination  of  the  Eling  of  Portugal, 
was,  in  the  belief  of  the  Coade  da  Camota,  favoured  and  promoted  by 
the  Jesuits.  Two  days  before  the  execution  of  the  conspirators  the 
fanatical  Malagrida  and  seven  others,  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
the  plot,  were  arrested,  and  satisfactory  proof  was  obtained  of  their 
guilty  participation.  A  few  days  later  the  king  determined  on  issuing 
a  decree  for  the  sequestration  of  their  property,  and  Pombal  resolved 
on  their  total  expulsion  not  only  from  Portugal,  but  from  all  her 
dominions.  The  terrific  earthquake  of  1755  was  declared  by  the 
Jesuits,  even  then  the  open  enemies  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  to  be 
a  divine  visitation  for  the  impiety  of  the  minister  and  his  supporters, 
among  whom  was  pretty  clearly  included  the  king  himself.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  interpretation  of  a  past  event,  they  prophesied  a 
repetition  of  the  catastrophe  on  the  same  day  of  the  following  year. 
The  non*occurrence  of  the  predicted  convulsion,  however,  dissipated 
the  fears  of  the  people,  and  brought  on  the  prophets  the  ridicule  which 
could  not  but  accompany  the  failure  of  their  prognostication.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  were  not  the  only  opponents  of  the  reforming  minister. 
His  interference  in  the  monopoly  which  the  English  and  other  foreigners 
had  acquired  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal,  was  deeply  resented  by 
them*  The  establishment  of  the  Oporto  Wine  Company,  in  particular, 
gave  great  offence.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  Joseph  I.,  in  1797, 
Pombal,  foreseeing  that  angry  passions  would  be  roused  against  him, 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Begent,  the  Dowager  Queen.  Soon 
after  he  retired  to  the  city  from  which  he  derived  his  title.  The 
Government  now  reverted  mto  its  old  aristocratical  and  ecclesiastical 
course.  The  enemies  of  the  great  minister  did  not  allow  him  to  con- 
tinue undisturbed  in  his  retreat ;  they  attacked  him  by  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  numerous  libels ;  the  ''  Defence"  which  he  published  in  refuta- 
tion of  these  calumnies  was  denounced  by  the  Queen,  and  all  the  copies 
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ordered  to  bo  destroyed.  Nor  did  the  injustice  of  the  new  authorities 
rest  here.  Commissioners  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Pombal  to- 
examine  the  Marquis  on  the  numerous  accusations  which  malice  or 
policy  had  invented.  An  infamous  decree,  issued  after  a  silence  of 
eighteen  months,  was  the  only  result  of  this  investigation.  Overcome 
at  length  by  age  and  infirmity,  Pombal  died  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age.  His  administration  lasted  twenty-seven  years ;  when  he  left 
ofHce  there  was  a  large  surplus  in  the  public  treasury ;  he  never  received 
any  salary  except  that  of  Secretary  of  State  and  an  annual  sum  of  100/. 
as  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Braganza ;  nor  did  he  ever  accept  th& 
customary  gratuities  bestowed  by  Sovereigns  on  their  favourites.  The 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Lisbon,  constructed  after  the  earthquake,  still 
bear  witness  to  the  value  of  his  public  services. 

.The  childhood  of  the  first  Napoleon  fell  in  the  old  age  of  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal.  A  translation  of  M.  Lanfrey*s  thoughtful  and 
judicious  history  of  the  great  conqueror  will,  perhaps,  induce  some 
readers  to  review  once  more  the  incidents  which  mark  his  portentous 
career.^^  The  volume  before  us  unfolds  the  story  of  his  life  from  the 
year  of  his  birth,  which  was  also  that  of  his  conqueror  at  Waterloo, 
1769,  to  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800.  The  character  ascribed  ta 
Napoleon  by  M.  Lanfrey  is  that  which  is  now  commonly  allowed  to 
be  the  true  character  of  that  unprincipled  hero.  No  sooner  do  his 
actions  become  historical  than  self-interest  and  ambition  became  his 
ruling  motives.  The  proclamations  which  electrified  his  soldiers,  though 
not  without  a  breath  of  poetic  life,  are  mere  rhetorical  exercises,  in 
which  he  feigned  an  enthusiasm  he  did  not  really^  feel.  In  his  love  of 
glory  he  was  sincere,  and  this  sincerity  not  only  lent  to  some  of  bis 
addresses  a  passionate  reality  of  expression,  but  exalted  his  ambition, 
selfish  as  it  was,  above  the  vulgar  level.  The  historian  accuses  Bona- 
parte not  only  of  destroying  liberty  in  public  institutions,  but  pursuing^ 
it  into  the  bosom  of  private  life.  In  particular,  he  stigmatizes  the  vile 
prosecutions  against  women  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  their  intelli- 
gence, and  their  virtues,  as  Mdmes.  R6camier,  de  Stacl,  d'Avaux,  do 
Chevreuse,  di  Balbi,  de  Champocnetz,  and  de  Damas,  observing  that 
"the  inoffensive  criticism  of  drawing-room  conversation  became  as 
insufferable  to  him  as  the  contradiction  of  a  great  and  free  Assembly.'* 
In  short,  the  only  system  ever  fairly  comprehended  by  this  man  of 
prodigious  yet  narrow  genius  was,  according  to  his  new  biographer,, 
despotism  at  home  and  conquest  abroad. 

In  1852,  M.  de  Circourt,  an  old  servant  of  the  Provisional  Qovem- 
ment,  predicted  to  Mr.  Senior,^*  a  knight-errant  in  quest  of  information, 
the  fate  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  nephew  of  the  Corsican  adventurer, 
declaring  that  the  rock  on  which  he  would  suffer  shipwreck  was  Uni- 

w  "The  History  of  Napoleon  the  Firat,*'    By  P.  Laofrey.     Vol  I.    Xiondon 
and  New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     1S71. 

^  '*  Journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy,  from  1848  to  1852,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Bevolation  of  1848."  By  the  late  Nassau  William  Senior,  Master  in  Chancery, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  ;  Membre  Corr^spondant  de  llnstitut  de  France^ 
&c. ;  author  of  *'  A  Treatise  on  Political  Economy/*  &c.  &o.  Edited  by  his- 
daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  In  two  volumes.  London  :  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co.     1871. 
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versal  Suffrage,  as  that  on  which  the  first  Bonaparte  had  struck  was 
continual  war,  that  which  had  ruined  the  Restoration,  aristocratic 
favouritism,  that  which  had  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Citizen  king, 
the  exaltation  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  that  which  had  overthrown  the 
Kepublic,  the  encouragement  of  the  Socialists.  Mr.  Senior's  informing 
and  extremely  interesting  Journals  abound  in  political  predictions; 
predictions  which,  often  verified  by  the  event,  attest  a  certain  power, 
not  always  very  remarkable,  of  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  and 
announcing  the  impending  future,  but  predictions  which  sometimes 
failing,  wholly  or  in  part,  prove  how  little  able  the  most  sagacious 
politicians  are  to  foresee,  except  in  a  very  general  form,  the  appalling 
or  beneficent  changes  which  perplex  trembling  kings  and  hierarchs, 
or  precarious  republics,  or  bewildered  nations.  Among  the  political 
prophets  whom  Sir.  Senior  consulted,  some  are  fairly  entitled  to  claim 
a  certain  natural  prevision  ;  others  signally  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
read  futurity  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  men  not  ungifted  with  political 
foresight,  wisely  acknowledged  themselves  at  a  loss  to  announce  coming 
events  at  all,  contenting  themselves  with  a  patient  awaiting  of  the 
unknown  future.  Mr.  Senior's  Journals  consist  in  the  main  of  reports 
of  the  conversations  of  eminent  men,  mostly  statesmen  or  politicians, 
these  conversations  sometimes  turning  on  past  events,  sometimes  on 
possible  or  probable  contingencies,  and  sometimes  embodying  rumours, 
opinions,  or  projecfs.  In  1848,  leaving,  as  soon  as  was  permissible,  his 
duties  as  Master  in  Chancery,  Mr.  Senior  hastened  to  visit  the  scene  of 
the  great  drama  which  was  being  acted  in  Paris.  He  was  residing  in 
that  capital  when  the  second  act  of  the  Kevolution,  the  attack  on  the 
National  Assembly,  took  place,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  all  that  he 
saw  and  heard,  that  he  began  to  keep  a  journal  which  was  destined  to 
be  the  first  of  a  series.  Enjoying  the  society  of  people  of  all  con- 
ditions and  countries,  collecting  letters  of  introduction  from  all  quarters, 
and  taking  official  ones  from  the  Foreign  Office,  he  found  himself 
received  everywhere  with  kindness  and  cordiality.  We  are  told  by 
Mrs.  Simpson,  his  daughter,  and  the  competent  editor  of  his  Journals, 
that  he  not  only  made  no  secret  of  their  existence,  bub  that  in  most 
cases  the  speakers  corrected  his  report  of  their  conversations.  Such  a 
guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  the  statement,  though  not  necessa- 
rily always  for  the  genuineness  or  completeness  of  view  of  the  speakers, 
L)  unusual,  and  readers  will  turn  with  renewed  interest  to  pages  in 
which  are  registered  the  assertions  or  speculations  of  such  distinguished 
persons  as  Leon  Faucher,  Tocqueville,  Michel  Chevalier,  Beaumont, 
Gioberti,  Cavour,  Lord  Normanby.  The  abundance  of  material  is  so 
great,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  general  idea  of  the 
multifarious  matter  which  the  volumes  before  us  contain.  £very 
question  seems  to  be  discussed  or  glanced  at  in  its  turn.  It  is  curious 
to  find  M.  de  C,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lamartine's,  and  an  old  servant 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  regretting  that  in  1815  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  had  not  been  restored  to  Germany,  and  declaring  that  till 
this  is  done  the  French  would  never  be  on  good  terms  with  that 
country.  The  detailed  narrative  given  by  Tocqueville  of  the  incidents 
of  the  coup  d'itat  is  striking,  and  we  presume,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  trustworthy.     As  a  set-off  to  the  accusation  which  charges^ 
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correctly  enough  we  suppose,  the  Empire  with  the  encouiagement  of 
reckless  social  extravagance,  we  may  refer  to  the  censure  of  the  expen* 
sive  habits  which,  according  to  Madame  Chevalier,  characterized  tiie 
Republic.  In  1851  she  is  stated  to  have  said : — '*  The  winter  befcne 
last  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  unprecedented  ostentation  and  luxuiy, 
but  the  last  has  far  exceeded  it.  Many  ladies,  she  herself  among  the 
number,  have  given  up  going  out  in  the  evening,  because  thej  cannot 
afford  the  dresses  which  have  now  become  usual.'*  Except  in  the 
introductory  essay  (an  adaptation  of  an  Edinburgh  Review  article) 
Mr.  Senior  seldom  gives  us  his  own  opinions.  Any  independent 
expression  of  them  is  therefore  doubly  welcome.  Thus  we  are  pleased  to 
read  that  he  met  M.  Dunoyer's  approval  of  French  intervention  in  Borne, 
by  the  averment  that  Home,  under  the  Bepublic,  was  better  governed 
than  it  has  been  before  or  since.  Even  when  we  cannot  accept  his  con- 
clusion, as  in  his  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  we 
are  glad  to  have  the  grounds  assigned  by  which  he  justifies  his  ver- 
diet,  namely : — *'  The  folly  of  ejecting  the  king  who  had  given  France 
prosperity  such  as  it  never  enjoyed  in  any  previous  period  of  its  brilliant 
history,  and  of  throwing  its  fate  into  the  hands  of  an  adventurer, 
unacquainted  with  the  country,  inexperienced  in  politics,  afid  even  in 
ordinary  business,  whose  only  achievements  have  been  the  two  most 
unprincipled  and  senseless  enterprises  of  modem  times."  In  his 
estimate  of  great  events  Mr.  Senior  appears  to  us  to  misjudge  the 
inevitable  tendencies  which  bring  about  changes  beneficial  in  the  long 
run,  though  at  the  expense  of  much  present  suffering,  and  to  oYenate 
the  advantages  of  a  peace  which  is  often  stagnation,  and  external 
prosperity  which  is  generally  exclusive  and  often  corrupting.  Before 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  M.  de  Tocqueville  had  stigmatized  the 
growth  of  a  vulgar  and  low  morality  according  to  wluch  the  man 
who  possesses  political  rights  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  family  to 
make  a  personal  use  of  those  rights  for  their  benefit.  Dunoyer^s 
evidence,  recorded  in  these  Journals^  pp.  170-174,  vol.  ii.,  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  "  cash-box"  worship  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  both  in 
private  and  public  life.  An  accomplished  political  economist,  many  of 
Mr.  Senior's  strictures,  in  the  preliminary  sketch  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  are  well  founded.  His  views  on  tlie  place-hunters,  centralizing 
or  socialistic  tendencies  of  different  orders  of  Frenchmen,  on  universal 
suffrage,  on  the  voluntary  system  of  religion,  and  on  many  other 
topics,  are  always  interesting.  His  remarks  on  leading  Republicans 
like  Lamartine,  Ledru  Rollin,  and  Louis  Blanc,  do  not  always  satisfy 
us,  but  sincerity,  discrimination,  and  strong  conviction  usually  cha- 
racterize the  estimate  which  he  forms  of  men,  events,  and  institutions. 
In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  Lamartine  enjoyed  one  half  day  of  power, 
to  use  Mr.  Senior's  own  words,  such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  <rf 
man.  Surely  high  praise  is  implied  in  the  acknowledgment,  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  censor  of  his  policy,  that  he  preached  peace  to  those 
who  panted  for  war,  moderation  to  those  who  desired  nothing  but 
extremes,  and  reason  to  those  who  knew  only  passion ;  when  that  censor 
admits  that,  armed  with  no  force  but  his  own  voice,  he  convinced  the 
prejudiced,  guided  the  passionate,  and  subdued  the  ferociouB.  A 
poet,  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  an  historian,  and  a  statesman,  whatever 
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may  have  been  his  defects  or  deficiencies,  M.  de  Lamartine  displayed 
qualities  which  cannot  cease  to  command  our  admiration. 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Senior  that  the  Republic  of  1848  was  the 
creation  of  Lamartine,  is  confirmed  by  Lamartine  himself,  in  his 
"  Unpublished  Memoirs."^^  Disclaiming  the  responsibility  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  he  avers  that  he  did  not  make,  but  only  accepted,  he 
yet  insists  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  faction  or  secret  society. 
"  Non,"  he  exclaims,  "  je  ne  m'en  defends  pas :  c'est  moi  seul  que  ai 
improvise  la  Bepublique;  et,  k  moins  d'approuver  I'anarchie,  qu'y 
avait-il  k  cette  heure  k  faire."  Afber  some  pages  of  explanation, 
Lamartine  proceeds,  in  this  posthumous  autobiography,  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  from  his  birth 
at  Macon,  in  1790,  till  the  Bourbon  Restoration  in  1815.  In  the 
recital  of  the  incidents  of  his  early  life,  Lamartine  exhibits  the 
poetical  power,  the  graceful  and  voluptuous,  yet  never  impure,  if  some- 
what sickly  sentiment,  which  distinguish  his  other  compositions.  His 
college  life,  his  boyish  affection  for  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  did  not 
marry,  his  adventures  in  Italy,  his  travels  in  Switzerland,  his  brief 
military  career,  his  retirement  from  the  army,  his  aspirations,  weak- 
nesses, and  vanities,  are  all  portrayed  with  that  light  but  firm  touch 
which  indicates  the  true  master  of  style.  Perhaps  the  pages  in  this 
volume  which  will  be  found  most  attractive  are  those  that  serve  at 
once  as  introduction  and  supplement  to  the  romance  entitled 
"  Graziella,"  which  contained  a  real  experience,  and  which,  written  in 
1847,  created  so  lively  a  sympathy.  Qraziella,  a  young  girl  of 
enchanting  beauty,  with  an  elder  companion,  Antoniella,  was  employed 
in  the  establishment  of  M.  de  la  Chavanne,  a  tobacconist  at  Naples, 
in  whose  house  Lamartine  lodged.  This  lovely  maiden  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  fisherman  of  the  Isle  of  Procida.  She  was 
engaged  chiefly  in  folding  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  was  rewarded 
for  her  services  with  a  donation  of  the  cigars  which  she  thus  manu- 
factured. With  a  puerile  vanity  which  he  now  confesses,  Lamartine, 
to  avoid  the  degrading  association  which  an  open  avowal  of  her 
employment  would  suggest,  resolved  to  omit  certain  humiliating 
detiiils  from  the  novel,  now  reinstated  in  the  Memoirs  before  us. 
The  fair  tobacconist  was  transformed  into  a  coral- worker !  This, 
however,  was  the  sole  deviation  from  fact  in  which  the  author 
indulged.  The  story  itself,  he  tells  us,  is  essentially  true — indeed, 
literally  exact.  The  voyage  to  the  harbour  of  Procida,  to  buy  a  new 
boat  as  a  present  to  the  family  of  Graziella,  the  joy  of  the  grand- 
mother and  the  children  on  receiving  it,  the  life  on  the  island,  the 
night  on  the  terrace  in  the  hut,  the  day  on  the  river,  the  happy, 
simple  lazzaroni  existence  described  in  the  tale,  were  all  realities. 
After  the  enforced  return  of  her  young  lover  to  France,  the  poor 
girl  died,  giving  her  last  thought  to  him.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
haunted  by  the  shade  of  Qraziella  among  the  vines  of  Ischia. 

The  '*  Unpublished  Memoirs"  is  a  supplement  which  is  itself  sup- 
plemented by  "My  Mother's  Manuscript."^'     The  work  is,  as  is 

u  "  M^moireB  iD^ta  de  Lamartine,  1790—1815."    Paris.     1870. 
^  "  Le  Manuscrit  de  ma  Mbrs,  aveo  Commentairei,  Prologue  et  Epilogae.'*  Par 
A.  de  Lamartine.    Paris :  1871. 
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stated  in  the  preface  by  M.  de  Ronchaud,  the  production  of  two 
miods — the  Journal  of  ^ladarne  de  Lamartine,  and  the  elucidation  of 
the  poet  and  statesman,  her  son.   The  embarrassments  which  saddened 
Lamariine's  declining  years  compelled  him  to  sell  the  precious  deposit 
in  the  family  archives.     Its  appearance  was  announced  in  his  lifetime, 
but  postponed  at  his  own  request.   His  death  removes  every  objection 
to  its  publication,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  work  consider  the  present 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  its  appearance.     The  Journal  commences 
11th  June  1801,  registers  the  incidents  of  the  life,  and  records  the 
reflections  of  a  pious,  cultivated,  and  noble-hearted  woman,  from  that 
period,  though  not  without  interruption,  till  her  decease  in  1829.    Her 
death  was  the  consequence  of  injuries  sustained  from  the  action  of 
boiling  water  while  bathing,  unattended  ;  the  unfortunate  lady  being 
unable  to  shut  off  the  violent  inrush  of  the  hot  stream  whicli  she 
had  inconsiderately  admitted.     She  died  in  a  kind  of  happy  delirium, 
beloved,  lamented,  regretted,  in  the  district  in  which  her  goodness  bad 
won  her  the  grateful  love  of  the  old,  the  destitute,  and  the  infirm. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Autobiography  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham 
opens  in  the  worst  days  of  Napoleon's  military  supremacy,  the  ruin  of 
which  awakened  so  devout  a  spirit  of  exultation  in  the  lofty-minded 
woman  who  perished  by  this  deplorable  misadventure.^^  The  interdict 
issued  at  Berlin  in  1806,  when  Napoleon  was  master  of  the  Continent, 
had  declared  "  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  all 
British  subjects,  wherever  found,  prisoners  of  war ;  and  all  British 
goods,  wherever  taken,  lawful  prize.''  As  a  measure  of  retaliation,  the 
Whigs,  in  the  following  year,  issued  an  order  placing  the  whole  sea- 
board of  France  in  a  state  of  blockade,  forbidding  all  vessels  which  had 
touched  at  any  French  port  from  entering  our  ports,  and  justifying 
an  optional  seizure  of  the  cargoes.  A  similar  wanton  outrage  against 
the  rights  of  neutrals  was  repeated  by  a  Tory  government,  in  the  order 
issued  by  it  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Against  a  powerful  double 
Opposition  Lord  Brougham  struggled  at  first  alone  and  unaided.  The 
Whigs,  however,  did  not  always  withstand  him,  and  ho  recognises  the 
valuable  assistance  which  he  derived  from  members  of  the  party,  in 
particular  from  Alexander  Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton.  The 
repeal  of  the  Order  in  Council,  which  he  pronounces  his  greatest 
achievement,  was  the  result,  in  1812,  of  his  indefatigable  exertions. 
In  the  same  year  Brougham,  after  an  attempt  to  represent  Liverpool, 
rendered  unsuccessful  through  Koscoe's  absurd  determination  to  carry 
two  members,  was  returned  in  Lord  Darlington's  interest  for  Win- 
chilsea,  a  seat  which  after  fourteen  years  he  exchanged  for  Knares- 
borough,  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  interest,  until  he  was  returned 
in  his  own  interest  for  Yorkshire.  The  transactions  connected  with 
the  Orders  in  Council  are  the  subject  of  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
new  volume.  After  a  sketch  of  home  and  foreign  politics  in  the  second 
chapter,  Lord  Brougham  occupies  three  chapters  with  the  narration  of 
the  story  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  of 

1^  <*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Lord  Brougham."  Written  by  Himself.  In 
three  vols.  Vol.  II.  Edinbargh  and  London :  Wiliiam  Blackwood  and  Sou. 
1871. 
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the  relations  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  mother,  and  his  own 
relations  to  both  these  royal  ladies.  Into  the  question  of  the  trial, 
the  innocence  or  the  guilt  of  Queen  Caroline,  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter.  We  will  record,  however,  the  declaration  of  her  eloquent  vin- 
dicator, that  neither  he  nor  those  who  were  associated  with  him  enter- 
tained any  doubt  on  the  subject.  "  Had  any  one  of  us,"  is  his  startling 
asseveration,  "  been  put  upon  our  oaths  as  jurymen,  we  should  all  have 
declared  that  there  was  not  the  least  foundation  for  the  charge  against 
her"  (p.  382).  Many  of  Lord  Brougham's  judgments  of  the  men  and 
of  the  events  of  his  time  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  because 
of  his  general  intellectual  competency,  but  because  of  his  disconnexion 
with  both  of  the  great  hereditary  political  parties.  In  particular,  his 
tribute  to  the  merits  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  his  estimate  of  Lord  Grey, 
Canning,  Wellington,  and  his  remarks  on  the  Peterloo  massacre,  on 
the  disposal  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  on  the  Junction  Ministry  in 
1827,  are  worthy  of  perusal. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Grey  with 
which  the  present  instalment  of  the  "  Autobiography''  concludes,  Lord 
Brougham  highly  commends  the  firm,  loyal,  and  earnest  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  Question  in  1829. 
The  new  volume  of  the  "  Supplementary  Despatches"  of  the  great 
Duke  terminates  at  the  date  with  which  Lord  Brougham  resumes  his 
narrative — 1812.^^  The  period  to  which  the  correspondence  and 
memoranda  contained  in  the  new  volume  refer,  is  included  between  the 
years  1794  and  that  just  mentioned.  Up  to  March,  1805,  the  letters 
and  despatches  relate  to  India  and  Indian  military  affairs.  From  1809 
to  the  end  of  1811  they  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
to  the  great  battles  fought  at  that  time,  the  distribution  of  the  army, 
exchange  of  prisoners,  ic.  The  persevering  exertions  of  the  Duke,  his 
power  of  observation,  his  unremitting  activity,  his  multifarious  occu- 
pations, his  attention  to  minute  as  well  as  important  matters,  are 
exemplified  in  the  numerous  memoranda,  letters,  and  despatches  of  the 
thirteenth  supplementary  volume. 

From  heroes  we  pass  to  heroines — ^the  heroines  of  poetic  thought,  a 
group  of  "  gifted  women,  whcse  songs  are  known  wherever  the  Scotch 
foot  treads  or  the  Scotch  language  lingers."^^  The  records  of  the  lives 
of  ten  of  these  ladies  of  the  lyre  have  been  traced  with  a  facile  pen  by 
two  admiring  chroniclers,  who  have  given  us  many  a  pleasant  and 
picturesque  trait  of  old  times  and  manners  in  their  sketches  of  the 
biography  of  Lady  Grisell  Baillie,  the  bravest  of  all  Scotch  heroines  ; 
Jean  Adam,  the  probable  author  of  "There's  nae  luck  abbut  the  house ;" 
of  Mrs.  Cockburn,  the  friend  of  Walter  Scott  and  David  Hume,  and 
the  imitatress  of  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  by  Miss  Jean  Elliott ; 
of  Jean  Glover,  in  her  player's  finery  of  scarlet,  tinsel,  and  glass  beads, 
"coming  through  the  craigs  o'  Kyle  amang  the  bonuie  blooming 

^  "Supplementary  Deflpatches,  CoirespondeDce,  and  Memoranda  of  Field- 
Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G."  Edited  by  hia  Son,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  K.G.    Volume  the  Thirteenth  (Appendix).     1794  to  1812. 

i«  «  The  SongstresaeB  of  Scotland."  By  Sarah  Tytler  and  J.  L.  Wataon.  Two 
Vols.    London  :  Strahan  and  Co.     1871. 
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heather;**  of  Mrs.  Elizaheth  Hamilton,  author  of  The  Cottagonof 
Glenbumie"  and  the  song  called  "  Mj  ain  Fireside."  The  notioe  of 
Lady  Anne  Barnard,  the  writer  of  the  famous  ballad  of  "  Auld  Bobin 
Gray,"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series.  The  songa  of 
Ladj  Naime,  including  "  Caller  Herrin* "  and  "  The  Laird  of  Cock- 
pen,"  abound  in  strokes  of  humour  and  touches  of  pathos.  The  trdl- 
known  Jacobite  songs  of ''  Wha'll  be  king  but  Charlie  ?"  ''  Charlie  is 
my  darling,"  and  "  He's  ower  the  hills  that  I  lo'e  weel,"  are  the  com- 
positions of  this  accomplished  lady.  The  tripping  measure,  fine  taste, 
concentrated  feeling,  and  beautiful  imagery  of  Joanna  Baillie's  songs 
are  rightly  eulogized  by  the  author  of  the  pleasant  sketch  of  her  life. 
Miss  Susanna  Blamire,  to  whom  we  owe  the  beautiful  ballad,  ^  And 
ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire,"  had  more  than  one  accomplishment.  8he 
could  paint,  she  could  play  on  the  guitar ;  she  excelled  also  in  the 
sister  art  of  dancing.  The  passage  which  we  quote  recalls  the  remark- 
able scene  in  which  Fedalma,  in  the  "  Spanish  Gipsy,"  inspired  by 
the  pure  delight  of  rhythmical  motion  and  her  fine  anti-eonventional 
sympathies,  dances  in  presence  of  the  people. 

"Miss  Sokey  was  the  rarishing  dancer  of  the  countrf  side.  With  her 
dancing  was  a  passion,  an  inspiration,  and  it  was  encased  in  in  the  open  air, 
among  the  wayiog  grass  ana  ling,  by  the  dusty  highway,  and  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  travelling  piper  blowing  on  his  pipes.  She  was  as  nraeh 
filled  and  fired  with  the  necessity  of  contrihutinji^  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
natund  world  as  ever  was  gipsy  maiden  in  a  Spanish  market-place.  And  this 
is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  tola  of  her  that  on  one  occasion  she  leaped  from 
the  pony  on  which  she  was  riding,  and  letting  it  wander  at  will  among  the 
harebells,  bade  the  chance  piper  play  "  a  spring,"  and  encouraged  him  by 
dancing  in  pure  blitheness  because  the  world  was  fair  and  she  was  youngs  and 
her  sensitive  ear  and  supple  limbs  had  to  offer  theu:  own  donation  to  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  existence." 

This  picture  of  innocent  joyousness  would  have  given  no  offenoe  to 
saintliness  such  as  that  of  the  tender  S.  Francis  de  Sales.''  The 
author  of  "  A  Dominican  Artist,"  in  writing  this  new  life  of  the  wise 
and  loving  bishop  and  prince  of  Geneva,  has  aimed  less  at  historical  or 
ecclesiastical  investigation  than  at  a  vivid  and  natural  representation 
of  the  inner  mind  and  life  of  the  subject  of  his  biography,  as  it  can  be 
traced  in  his  own  vrritings  and  in  those  of  his  most  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate friends.  The  book  is  written  with  the  grave  and  quiet  grace 
which  characterizes  the  productions  of  its  author,  and  cannot  fail  to 
please  those  readers  who  can  sympathize  with  all  forms  of  goodness 
and  devotion  to  noble  purpose. 

We  are  unable  to  see  the  merit  of  such  a  compilation  as  that  entitled 
''Historical  Portraits  of  Irish  Chieflains  and  Anglo-Norman  Knights."'^ 
In  writing  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland  in 
the  fo>m  thus  indicated,  Mr.  Gibson's  object  has  been  to  reflect  the 

^^  "S.  Francii  de  Sales,  Bisbop  and  Prince  of  Greneva."  By  the  author  of 
**  A  Dominican  Artist,"  "Life  of  Madame  Looise  de  France^"  fto.  fro.  I^ondoD, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.     1871. 

IB  "  Historical  Portraits  of  Irish  Chieftains  and  Anglo-Norman  Koights.**  Bj 
the  Rot.  Charles  B.  Gibson,  M.R.I.A. ;  author  of  the  "History  of  the  County  and 
City  of  Cork,*'  &c.  &c.    London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.     1871. 
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prinoipal  lineaments  of  the  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign  or  chief- 
tain,  believing  that  the  history  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  was  little 
more  than  a  history  of  his  own  making,  and  that  '*  to  bring  out  or 
develope  his  individuality  is  to  lighten  or  illuminate  the  dark  age  in 
which  he  lived  and  ruled."  His  readers  must  judge  for  themselves  of 
the  soundness  of  his  principle  and  the  success  of  its  application. 

We  must  rapidly  enumerate  the  remaining  works  in  our  quarterly 
list.  Eisel's  "  Sagenbuch  des  Yoigtlandes/' '^  consists  of  a  series  of 
memoranda,  rather  than  of  detailed  narratives,  in  which  the  legendary 
beliefs  and  gossip,  associated  with  different  localities  in  non-Saxon 
Yoigtland,  ooUected  out  of  innumerable  and  isolated  sources,  as  well  as 
from  the  oral  communications  of  the  inhabitants,  are  roughly 
embodied. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Egypt,"  has 
rspnblished  the  "  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Bosetta  Stone,"^  the  fragment 
of  fourteen  broken  lines,  accompanied  with  its  Greek  translation, 
which,  until  the  recent  discovery  of  the  decree  of  Canopus,  remained 
the  sole  portion  of  hieroglyphieal  writing  upon  which  our  power  of 
reading  other  inscriptions  rested.  The  Decree,  dated  at  Memphis,  on 
the  25th  March  b.c.  196,  contains  thirty-seven  unbroken  lines,  with  a 
corresponding  Greek  translation.  The  Inscription  preserving  a  larger 
vocabulary,  and  with  characters  less  broken,  enables  us,  as  Mr.  Sharpe 
allies,  to  copy  more  correctly  the  Bosetta  Stone.  Such  are  the 
reasons  which  the  writer  gives  for  the  re-issue  of  its  hieroglyphics. 

A  complete  collection  of  Numidian  (or  Libyan)  Inscriptions, 
including  those  already  known,  and  more  than  forty  never  before 
published,  is  presented  to  the  archseological  scholar,  in  a  compendious 
form,  by  General  Faidherbe.^^  The  first  Libyan  Inscription  was  dis- 
covered in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Tagga,  in  Tunis,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museum  in  London.  In  1840,  184!7,  1853,  1856,  various  dis- 
coveries were  made.  In  1859,  the  stone  of  Abizar  was  found.  In 
1868  and  1869  the  distinguished  botanist.  Dr.  Bebaud,  continued  these 
discoveries,  and  in  November  1869,  and  February  1870,  General 
Faidherbe  himself  disinterred  thirty-seven  new  inscriptions,  making, 
with  those  previously  discovered,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and 
with  those  since  discovered,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six.  The  period 
in  which  these  inscriptions  were  made,  is  the  rather  vagpie  interval 
between  B.C.  200,  and  some  centuries  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  As  these  inscriptions  almost  all  come  from  the  eastern 
part  of  Algeria  or  Tunis,  and  as  that  region  in  the  Boman  period 
bore  the  name  of  Nuraidia,  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us 
prefers  to  call  them  Numidian  rather  than  Libyan.  Some  curious 
comments  will  be  found  in  the  essay  which  precedes  the  fac-similes 

^>  *'SageDbuchde6  yoigtlandea.**    Von  Kobert  Eiael-Gera-Griesbach. 

^  *'  The  Bosetta  Stone,  in  Hieroglyphics  and  Greek ;  with  Translations,  and 
an  Explanation  of  the  HieroglyphiciJ  Characters,  and  followed  by  an  Appendix 
of  King's  Names."  By  Samuel  Sharpe,  author  of  the  "Muiorj  of  Egypt.** 
London  :  John  Russell  Smith.    1871. 

*'  "  Collection  complete  des  Inscriptions  Numidiques  (Libyques),  avec  des 
Aper^ns  Ethnographiqnes  sur  les  Numides."  Par  le  G^n^ral  Faidherbe,  ancien 
'BXhve  de  I'Eoole  Polytechnique,  ftc.  ftc.    Paris.     1870. 
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of  these  inscriptions,  on  the  fair  race  which,  as  is  alleged,  existed  in 
Libya  three  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  was  anciently 
known  to  the  Egyptians  under  the  generic  name  of  Tamehou.  We 
must  leave  it,  however,  to  experts,  to  pronounce  on  the  ethnographical 
speculations  of  General  Faidherbe. 


BELLES  LETTRES. 


IN  our  last  number  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  publishers 
are  now  ordering  their  novels  from  authors  much  as  a  large  draper 
might  order  calicoes  of  a  certain  pattern,  width,  and  length  from  a 
manufacturer.  The  sensation  pattern  is  just  now  in  demand.  As  if 
to  illustrate  our  remarks,  there  appeared  at  the  same  time  the  fol* 
lowing  advertisement  in  our  contemporar}'  the  Athenwum  : — 

WANTED,  a  stirring,  lively  Story  (original),  of  Forty  or  Fifty  Chapten, 
for  a  popular  Weekly  Periodical.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be 
full  of  incident,  abound  in  dramatic  description,  and  contain  a  varietj  of 
modern  life  and  character.  Also  that  it  should  be  moral  in  its  tone  and  in- 
structive in  its  teaching.  For  the  suitable  production  of  an  experienced 
writer,  a  good  price  will  be  given.    Address, ." 

Now,  as  this  advertisement  appeared  in  our  leading  literary  journal, 
it  necessarily  appealed  to  educated  men  and  women.  How  many  pens 
it  has  already  set  in  movement  we  shall  not  venture  to  conjecture. 
Nor  shall  we  moralize  upon  the  amount  of  mischief  such  an  adver- 
tisement does  to  all  real  art.  There  is,  however,  a  work  which  so 
thoroughly  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  advertisement,  that  it  may  be 
advisable  for  a  moment  to  make  a  few  comments.  The  author  of 
"  Behind  the  Veil"^  is  not  exactly  unknown.  He  wrote  not  long  ago 
another  work  of  fiction  called  "  Six  Months  Hence,*'  which  we  briefly 
characterized  in  these  columns  as  a  story  of  the  Jane  Eyre  school.  It 
was  not  worth  while  to  say  more  upon  a  book  which  was  apparently  a 
first  production.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  would  in  process 
of  time  discover  what  was  false  and  what  was  true  art.  Several  of  our 
contemporaries,  however,  went  into  shrieks  of  delight  over  the  per- 
formance. The  author,  emboldened  by  his  success,  now  comes  forward 
again.  His  new  story  answers,  as  we  have  said,  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  model  novel  sought  for  in  the  advertisement  It  is 
certainly  "original,**  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  grotesque.  It  is  "full 
of  incident.**  The  first  chapter  opens  with  a  terrific  railway  accident, 
enough  to  make  the  most  hardened  novel-rQader*s  hair  stand  on  end. 
The  engine  of  the  express  ran  over  the  embankment.  The  engine- 
driver  lay  stunned  on  the  ground.  One  carriage  was  blazing.  Most 
of  the  passengers  were  badly  cut  and  bruised,  and  none  of  them  appear 
to  have  taken  an  insurance  ticket.  One  passenger  was  "huddled 
together  in  a  confused  mass,**  the  blood  streaming  from  a  wound  on 

^  <'  Behind  the  Veil.'*    By  the  author  of  "  Six  Months  Henoe."    Londoo : 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.    1871. 
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his  temple  "  through  the  brown  hair,  clotting  and  daubing  it  with  an 
opaque  crimson."  Of  course  this  is  the  hero.  Heroes  are  ofben  con- 
fused masses.  *'  Quite  gone  !  quite  dead !"  cry  the  bystanders.  But 
of  course  he  is  no  such  thing.  Heroes  do  not  die  in  the  first  chapter. 
They  'generally  live  till  the  last,  as  this  hero  does,  and  marry  the 
heroine,  and  disappear  with  her  in  clouds  of  Honiton  lace  and  showers 
of  satin  slippers.  To  return,  however,  to  our  advertisement.  Our 
novelist  most  effectually  contrives  to  fulfil  all  its  conditions.  His 
work  certainly  contains  *'  a  variety  of  modem  life  and  character."  For 
his  modem  life  he  very  rightly  goes  to  the  newest  of  our  colonies, 
Australia.  Just  as  the  natural  productions  of  that  country — where 
cherries  grow  with  the  stones  outiside,  and  where  one  animal  unites  the 
peculiarities  of  mammal  and  bird — are  different  from  those  of  any 
other,  so  too  are  its  human  characters,  as  seen  in  the  pages  of  our 
novels.  After  the  Tichbome  case  nothing  surprises  us  which  happens 
in  that  remote  land.  The  novelist  may  therefore  fearlessly  indulge  in 
any  variety  of  character  which  he  chooses,  and  our  author  takes  his 
fuU  licence.  To  return  once  more  to  the  demands  of  our  advertise- 
ment for  "  dramatic  description,"  or  in  other  words  fine  writing,  we 
are  happy  to  say  that  here  is  some  of  the  very  finest  writing  which 
we  have  ever  met  with  outside  the  pages  of  the  Daili/  Telegraph. 
This  is,  we  are  aware,  high  praise,  but  the  author  thoroughly  deserves 
it.  That  touch  about  ^'  the  opaque  crimson"  is  a  masterpiece.  Lastly, 
as  to  the  important  conditions  that  the  tale  should  be  ''  moral  in  its 
tone,  and  instructive  in  its  teaching,"  we  are  pleased  to  add  that  both 
are  literally  fulfilled.  From  the  chapters  which  immediately  follow 
tlie  hero's  accident,  describing  the  scenes  in  the  sick-room,  any  one, 
however  mean  their  capacity,  might  thoroughly  leara  the  duties  of  a 
hospital  nurse,  whilst  the  moral  itself  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  if  you  have  a  blackguard  brother  and  a  frightful  railway  accident, 
you  shsdl  marry  a  charming  girl. 

Holme  Lee  presents  us  with  two  novels.  One  is  publi8hed  at  the 
West,  and  the  other  at  the  East  end  of  London.  As  is  right  and 
proper,  the  West  end  novel  ^  deals  with  the  most  aristocratic  society. 
We  are  introduced  to  a  duke  and  a  marquis,  the  loveliest  and  richest 
of  heiresses,  and  lastly,  presented  at  Court.  There  is  one  especial  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  book — ^it  is  insufferably  dull  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  and  not  even  the  society  of  a  duke  and  a  marquis  can  reconcile 
us  to  dulness.  Holme  Lee's  novels  have  for  a  long  time  past  been 
more  or  less  hovering  on  the  confines  of  imbecility,  but  she  has  never 
developed  her  powers  in  this  direction  to  the  same  extent  as  in  her 
present  novel.  Her  style  is,  generally  speaking,  a  sort  of  cross  between 
that  of  Mrs.  Wood  and  the  author  of  '*  John  Halifax."  Her  books, 
though  innocent  of  all  high  literary  power,  are  always  considered 
proper.  They  are  all  more  or  less  "  goody,"  and  might  be  safely  left 
about  even  in  the  nursery.  Critics  have  spared  her,  much  as  in  real 
life  we  are  indulgent  to  a  person  whose  goodness  of  heart  atones  for 


*  ''  The  Beaatiful  Miss  BarringtoD."    By  Holme  Lee,  author  of  *'Rylyan  Holt's 
Baaghter."    Loodon  :  8mith,  Elder  and  Co.     1871. 
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tlieir  weakness  of  intellect.  But  to  spare  soch  a  book  as  ''  The  Beau- 
tiful Miss  Barrington"  is  to  do  a  wrong,  both  to  the  author  and  our 
readers.  It  is  verbose  and  flabby  in  s^le,  and  spiteful  in  tone.  The 
xnachiner  J  by  which  the  story  is  conducted  is  the  worst  that  can  be 
conceived.  The  narrator  is  a  poor  relatk>n  of  the  rich  heiiess.  She  is 
a  thorough  eaves-dropper,  a  kind  of  female  Paul  Fry.  She  perfectij 
reeks  with  vulgarity.  She  is  always  poking  her  nose  where  she  is  not 
wanted.  She  bores  us  to  death  with  her  nauseous  tittle-tattle.  What 
this  female  Peeping  Tom  does  not  hear  or  see,  she  pieces  together 
from  the  hearsay  and  gossip  of  other  Peeping  Toms,  male  and  female. 
In  every  other  page  she  fires  off  volleys  of  italics  at  the  reader,  and 
displays  her  knowledge  and  good  taste  by  letting  off  at  intervals  a 
quantity  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  French  vocabulary.  Now, 
such  a  character  as  this  might,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  writer,  be  made 
most  interesting.  But  it  is  a  radical  mistake  to  bring  this  creature 
of  the  backstairs  so  prominently  forward,  and  to  make  her  the  actual 
narrator  of  the  story.  She  is  very  far  from  being  a  downright  wicked 
woman,  but  we  instinctively  loathe  such  a  gossiping,  spiteful,  vulgar 
vixen.  We  do  not  wish  in  real  life  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  such 
a  person,  and  we  not  unnaturally  carry  our  aversion  against  her  into 
fiction.  But  Holme  Lee  thrusts  her  upon  us,  and  insists  upon  our 
going  through  the  three  volumes  in  her  company.  Here  is  the  great 
fault  of  the  story,  which  runs  through  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
vitiates  every  page.  Mrs.  Clare  Gk)wer  is  a  dull,  spiteful  bore,  and  she 
infects  the  book  with  her  dulness  and  spitefulness. 

As  to  Holme  Lee's  other  novel  ^  we  shall  say  but  little.  It  appears 
to  be  founded  on  the  Eev.  Henry  Martyn's  life,  of  whom  an  exodlent 
memoir,  which  has  gone  into  a  great  many  editions,  was  written  by 
Sargent.  We  have  often  in  these  pages  protested  against  this  method 
of  dealing  with  the  lives  of  real  persons.  Good  and  noble  men  are 
rare  enough  in  this  world.  Let  us  by  all  means  know  their  lives,  and 
how  they  really  lived,  and  how  they  acted,  but  do  not  let  us  have 
their  history  overlaid  with  a  quantity  of  fictitious  incidents  and  ima- 
ginary characters,  especially  when  described  in  Holme  Lee's  osoal 
namby-pamby  style. 

After  wading  through  two  such  works  as  "  Behind  the  Veil  '*  and 
'^  The  Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,"  it  is  with  a  perfect  sense  of  relief 
that  we  turn  to  such  a  tale  as  "  Benoni  Blake,  M.D."^  For  our  own 
part  we  would  just  as  soon  read  the  "  Newgate  Calendar "  as  the 
latter  portions  of  the  first  tale,  and  the  pages  of  the  "  Court  Cir- 
cular "  as  the  first  portions  of  the  second.  Such  writing  has  no 
more  affinity  to  real  literature  than  the  advertisements  of  quack  doctors 
or  Messrs.  Moses  and  Co.  And  yet  we  by  no  means  put  '*  Benoni 
Blake "  in  the  highest  class  of  novels.  On  the  contrary,  we  hare 
been  disappointed  with  it.     We  expected  a  far  higher  work  from  the 
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author  of  "  Peasant  Life  Id  the  North."    For  a  time  we  were  in- 
clined to  put  down  our  feeling   of  disBatisfaction  to  our  own  inca- 
pacity for  judging  and  appreciating  its  merits.     We  are  quite  conscious 
that  no  great  work  of  art  strikes  the  beholder  at  once.     Its  beauties 
grow  upon  him.     How  many  of  those  best  able  to  judge  have  con- 
fessed that  they  were  not  at  first  struck  by  some  masterpiece,  which 
they  had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to  see.     How  many  of  us  have 
been  disappointed  with  a  landscape,  which  only  time  has  taught  us  to 
appreciate.     There  are  two  causes  for  this  disappointment.     The  first 
18  that  the  mind  often  comes  with  preconceived  notions,  and  if  these 
notions  are  not  exactly  fulfilled,  we  suffer  a  certain  shock  and  reaction. 
The  second  is,  as  we  have  stated,  that  all  true  art  only  reveals  itself 
to  us  by  degrees.     Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  generally  cer- 
tain, that  whenever  we  are  disappointed  with  what  the  world  has  with 
one  consent  agpreed  to  love  and  to  reverence,  and  cannot  sufficiently 
give  our  reasons,  the  fault  is  wholly  in  ourselves.     Now  we  may  on 
this  occasion  have  come,  it  is  true,  asking  for  too  much.     But  the 
author  of  "  Peasant  Life  in  the   North "  had  in  his  one   tale   of 
'*  Muckle  Jock's  Courtship,"  so  clearly  shown  the  very  highest  quali- 
ties of  a  novelist,  that  we  had  a  right  to  demand  them  again  from  him 
in  the  present  story.     We  can,  however,  in  this  case  lay  our  fingers 
upon  certain  passages  and  say,  these  are  blemishes  and  not  beauties. 
Here  for  instance  are  pages  of  second-rate  padding,  where  there  should 
have  been  dramatic  action.     We  can  again  take  the  characters  sepa- 
rately, and  show  how  much  inferior  the  aristocratic  personages  are  to 
Uiose  in  humbler  life :  how  unreal  Sir  James  Fanflare  is  by  the  side  of 
such  a  life-like  creation  as  old  John  the  minister's  servant-man,  and 
what  mere  dummies  and  lay  figures  all  the  fine  ladies  are  beside  Bessie 
Thompson.     The  matter  can  be  plainly  proved,  as  it  is  not  a  question 
of  taste.     The  truth  is  that  the  author  has,  in  depicting  fine  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  gone  out  of  his  domain,  where  his  real  strength  lies. 
The  instant  that  he   depicts   the   Scotch  peasant,  he  touches  firm 
ground.     His  writing  then  is  suffused  with  truth  and  poetry.     His 
failure,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one.     Dickens  could 
not  draw  a  gentleman.    Hitherto  George  Eliot  has  failed  to  draw 
one,  for  Arthur  Donnithome  is  a  mere  caricature.     On  the  other  hand 
Thackeray  could  not  draw  a  rustic.     Thackeray  wisely  abstained  from 
attempting  to  do  what  was  evidently  uncongenial  to  his  nature.     And 
thb  is  the  advice  we  should  give  to  the  author  of  ''  Benoni  Blake." 
The  secret  of  all  success  lies  in  the  simple  plan  of  only  doing  that 
which  we  can  do  well.    But  on  the  other  hand  the  old  proverb  is  too 
often  true,  "  Qui  canero  nescit,  canere  semper  laborat."     We  trust  that 
the  author  of  "  Benoni  Blake  "  may  learn  a  lesson  by  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  present  story.     And  yet  **  Benoni  Blake  "  is  no  failure 
in  the  common  sense.     It  is  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  novel  as  gold 
is  to  lead.     Even  where  the  writer  fails  most  there  are  strokes  and 
touches  which  no  ordinary  novelist  could  have  given,  and  when  he 
describes  common  life  in  Scotland  he  is  unapproached  by  any  writer. 
One  great  charm  too  the  book  possesses — there  is  a  genuine  simplicity 
and  earnestness  about  it  which  cannot   fail  to  impress  the  reader. 
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Farther,  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  painted  with  freshness  and 
poetry,  which  give  the  tale  a  peculiar  charm. 

We  should  be  giving  the  author  of  "  The  Member  for  Paris  "^  veiy 
small  praise,  if  wc  were  to  saj  that  his  is  the  best  English  novel  de* 
scriptive  of  French  life,  both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  which  we 
have  read  for  many  years.  Generally  speaking,  our  novelists  who  de- 
scribe Parisian  life  appear  to  have  seen  nothing,  except  from  the  lady's- 
maid's  point  of  view.  We  laugh  at  French  novelists,  who  may  happen 
to  talk  about  "  boox  pour  chevaux  *'  and  "  bols  k  Poonch,"  but  the 
blunders  of  our  own  writers  are  far  more  outrageous.  But  it  is  not  as 
a  novelist  that  the  writer's  strength  is  most  conspicuously  seen.  As 
novels  go,  the  tale  is  very  far  above  the  average.  The  story  is  care- 
fully constructed ;  the  characters  are  all  clearly  and  incisively  drawn ; 
and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  three  volumes.  But  our  interest 
does  not  lie  in  the  woes  and  joys  of  Mdlle.  Georgette  or  her  rival  the 
daughter  of  the  great  financier  M.  Macrobe.  We  at  once  perceive 
that  the  author  can  tell  us  something  far  more  interesting  than  the 
loves  of  young  men  and  maidens.  He  thoroughly  understands  what 
has  brought  France  to  her  present  position.  He  knows  the  evils  and 
the  vices  of  the  Second  Empire.  Kinglake  himself  could  not  expose 
them  with  more  force.  We  deeply  regret,  therefore,  that  the  author 
should  have  put  his  information  into  the  shape  of  a  novel.  A  History 
of  the  Second  Empire  from  his  pen  would  have  been  a  really  valuable 
addition  to  our  scanty  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  For  in- 
stance the  following  explanation  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  a 
history  of  the  Second  Empire,  but  is  totally  out  of  place  in  a  novel  :— 

"  To  illastrate  this  system  of  tactics,  which  led  to  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Oovernment  in  the  Fans  elections  of  1863,  we  will  take  this  example : — A 
constituency  contains  35,000  electors.  There  are  five  candidates,  one  Official 
and  four  Opposition,  the  latter  comprising  one  Legitimist,  one  Orleanist,  one 
Moderate  Republican,  and  one  Radical.  On  the  first  day  of  polling  the 
36,000  votes  are  distributed  as  follows : — ^Official  candidate,  16,000 ;  Mode- 
rate Republican,  8000;  Orleanist,  6000;  Legitimist,  4000;  Radical,  2000. 
No  one  naving  secured  the  absolute  maiority — i,e,,  the  half  of  the  votes  0/iu 
one  (17)501),  three  out  of  the  four  Oppositionists  retire  in  favour  of  the 
foremost  amongst  them ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  Official  candidate,  who,  on 
the  first  day  headed  the  poll  by  7000  votes,  finds  himself  completely  swamped 
on  the  second ;  the  numbers  being — Republican  candidate,  20,000 ;  Official 
candidate,  15,000.  The  Imperial  Government  so  much  dreaded  this  strategy 
that  the  project  of  abolishing  the  system  of  ballotage  (second  day's  poU),  was 
more  than  once  seriously  mooted." — pp.  217,  218,  foot  note. 

Now  this  is  valuable  information,  but  we  should  never  have  looked 
for  it  in  a  novel.  So  again  in  the  first  volume  the  author  gives  us  a 
quantity  of  statistics,  full  of  interest  to  the  political  economist,  of  the 
expense  of  living  in  Paris  in  1854.  Rent  was  then  exactly  double 
what  it  was  in  1848,  and  has  since  increased  one-third.  M.  Hauss- 
mann  and  Csssarism  cannot  be  maintained  for  nothing.  Again,  the 
writer's  sketch  of  Paris  in  1854  is  so  valuable  that  we  are  tempted  to 

"  "  The  Member  for  Paris.    A  Tale  of  the  Second  Empire."    By  Troia-EtoUei. 
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quote  some  portions,  espociallj  as  it  reminds  us  of  matters  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  :— 

"In  1854:  France  had  already  been  rather  more  than  two  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  its  Second  Empire,  and  people  who  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity  to 
past  dynasties,  had  had  abundant  time  to  forget  that  such  had  ever  existed. 
....  In  order  to  diffuse  a  healthy  patriotism  amonest  the  lower  orders,  the 
Imperial  Government  had  taken  care  tliat  there  should  be  no  lack  of  seasonable 
reading,  and  husky  gentlemen  patrolled  the  Boulevards,  selling  songs  and 
pampmets,  in  which  one  found  many  unpleasant  things  about  '  vfhn  the  Ter 
rible,'  who  cut  off  the  ears  of  his  courtiers,  who  sent  French  prisoners  of 

war  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Ural,  and  fed  them  on  tallow  candles Such 

Radicals  as  remained  in  Paris  held  their  tongues,  and  it  was  only  at  the  Bar 
(where  amongst  others  a  young  barrister  of  twenty-eight,  named  M.  EmUe 
Ollivier,  was  remarkable  for  the  vehemence  of  his  Eepuolicanism),  that  one 
could  ever  hear  anything  like  a  subversive  speech,  delivered  generally  in 
defence  of  some  miserable  jourxudist  brought  up  for  punishment.  To  give 
a  civilized  look  to  the  new  Empire,  and  make  everything  regular,  there  was  a 
Corps  L^gislatif,  composed  of  260  members,  and  a  Senate  composed  of  120, 
who  wore — ^the  Deputies,  blue  swallow-tails  with  silver  braiding,  and  the 
Senators,  black  swallow-tails  with  gold  ditto.  The  cost  of  them  to  the  nation 
for  salaries,  refreshments,  &c.,  was  about  half  a  million  sterling ;  they  debated, 
on  an  average,  sixty  hours  a  session  with  closed  doors,  not  a  single  reporter 
being  suffered  to  disturb  them ;  and  as  they  were  all  invariably  of  one  mind, 
their  deliberations  were  characterized  by  that  blessed  harmony  which  should 
always  prevail  in  Christian  assemblies." — vol.  i.  pp.  108-114. 

Juvenal  only  could  describe  the  Second  Empire.  "  Natio  comoeda 
est."     Listen,  however,  to  the  state  of  the  press : — 

"  The  daily  press  in  1854  was  no  longer — Heaven  be  praised ! — the  tur- 
bulent, unmanageable  thing  it  had  been  a  few  years  previously.  There  were 
three  journals — Palrie,  ConstUuiioHuel,  and  Fays — which  sung  the  praises  of 
the  Imperial  dynasty  every  evening ;  and  though  it  is  true  there  were  three  or 
four  more  that  declined  to  join  in  this  concert,  vet  these  were  ill-conditioned 
papers,  which  were  perpetually  getting  into  trouble,  and  which  M.  de  Persigny, 
the  Home  Minister,  doctorea  with  whip  and  thong,  Uke  a  liberal  and  wise 
statesman  as  he  was.  As  for  the  Charivari  and  kindred  prints,  they  cut  their 
capers  under  difficulties.  Imagine  a  quadrille  where  each  of  the  dancers  has 
a  piece  of  chain  and  a  ten-pound  shot  riveted  to  the  ankle  of  his  right  leg." — 
vol.  i.  pp.  114, 115. 

Then  the  writer  proceeds  to  describe  the  new  stuccoed  streets 
which  Haussmann  was  then  planning,  where  the  Parisians,  to  use 
Juvenal's  phrase,  "  Vivunt  ambitio8&  paupertate  omnes."  In  fact  the 
Second  Empire  seems  to  have  reproduced  every  vice  which  Juvenal 
lashed.  Listen  for  instance  to  this  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Emperor  manufactured  the  Panem  et  circenses  in  1854 : — 

"  The  old  Th64tre  Lyrioue  and  Theatre  du  Chatelet  were  coming  down, 
and  new  ones  would  soon  be  erected  in  their  stead,  furnished  with  all  modern 
appliances  of  luxury,  and  with  actuallv  room  enough  in  the  stalls  for  people  to 
sit  in.  M.  Alphand,  the  new  Prefect  s  chief  engineer  and  Jidus  Achates,  had 
taken  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  hand,  and  was  bent  upon  transforming  it  into 
a  fairy  garden,  which  should  need  oidy  five-and-twenty  million  francs  a  year 
1 0  keep  in  order.  Plans  of  fine  new  barracks,  three  new  boulevards,  seven 
new  mairies,  four  new  squares,  and  seventeen  new  churches,  were  being  pre- 
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pared  on  a  right  wpl  scale,  regardless  of  expense ;  and  to  pay  for  aA  these 
things  there  wonld  m  all  prohabuity  be  more  taxes  next  year.  And  yet  such 
is  the  admirable  effect  of  the  whip  and  thong  in  snbmung  the  mind  and 
making  it  snpple,  that  nobody  grumbled  macL'°— toL  i.  pp.  115, 116. 

History  does  not  repeat  itself  is  a  commonplace^  bat  this  time 
eTeiything  is  reproduced.  ''  Stoicns  ocddit  Baream,  delator  amicom.*' 
Here  ia  a  picture  from  the  clubs  and  oaOSa : — 

"There  were  gentlemen  to  be  seen  in  the  cafes,  who  walked  Toy  eteet, 
and  had  small  ejes,  and  were  particnlarly  affable  in  conversation.  Unfor- 
tunately it  had  been  remarked  that  those  who  confided  their  political  im- 
pressions to  these  en£;aging  strangers  were  seldom  long  before  they  were 
summoned  to  explain  tnem  at  greater  length  to  M.  le  Juge  d'lnstrucaon  at 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  this  had  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the  ex- 
tremeW  taciturn,  not  to  say  unbrotherly  demeanour  which  men  eTineed 
towards  each  other  in  Parisian  caf^  during  the  year  '54.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  same  sort  of  danger  in  clubs.  It  was  not  the  most  agrettble 
thing  in  the  world  to  be  suddenly  interrupted  in  a  mantel-shelf  oonreraatioa 
by  a  gentleman  with  a  fine  beak-nose  and  a  red  wreath  in  his  button-hole,  who 
would  suddenly  spring  up  from  an  opposite  end  of  the  room,  and  say  with 
grim  courtesy,  hat  in  nand, '  I  think  I  heard  Monsieur  express  an  opinion  ad- 
verse to  the  coup  d'6tat,  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  participate.  Will 
Monsieur  be  so  obliging  as  to  name  a  friend  P'  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
▼our  adversary  was  one  of  his  Majesty's  officers,  grateful  for  past  favours,  and 
hopeful  by  displa;^  of  zeal  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same.  He  would 
take  you  out  at  six  o'clock  a.k.  to  the  Bois  de  Yinceunes,  and  then  run  you 
through  with  amazing  adroitness  and  satbfaction." — voL  i.  pp.  117, 118. 

We  can  only  repeat  our  regret  that  the  writer  of  such  powerful 
sketches  should  have  relegated  them  to  a  three-volume  novel.  The 
way,  too,  in  which  he  depicts  the  ins  and  outs  of  M.  Macrobe's  career, 
evidently  taken  from  life,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  too  which  he 
shows  of  such  concerns  as  the  Credit  Parisien,  only  deepen  our  regret. 
As  for  the  love  business  it  can  go  to  the  winds.  We  want  to  know 
something  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  defeats  of  Weissenhuig, 
Worth,  Saarbriick,  Gravelotte,  and  fiedan.  And  the  writer  evidently 
knows  them — ^knows  all  the  mismanagement,  the  espionage,  the  wor- 
ship of  luxury,  the  bribery,  that  under  a  thousand  shapes  went  on 
unaer  the  Second  Empire.  Further,  the  author  has  cut  himself  off  by 
writing  a  novel  from  narrating  what  will  some  day  have  to  be  narrated, 
and  what  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  defeat  of  the 
French  armies  in  1870.  In  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  read. 

The  author  of  "  Femyhurst  Court "'  has  made  a  decided  advance. 
In  her  former  novels  she  always  appeared  to  write  more  or  less  under 
restraint.  Much  of  the  matter,  especially  the  provincialisms  in  her 
last  tale,  seemed  to  be  '*  got  up  *'  for  the  occasion.  In  the  present 
story  she  is  perfectly  natural.  She  writes  not  merely  with  graoe, 
but  with  brilliancy.  The  dialogues  are  crisp  and  sparkling.  The 
characters  are  just  what  such  characters  are  in  real  life.     In  dmcribbg 


*  "Femyhurst  Court/'  An  Eveiy-day  Stoiy.    By  the  author  of  **  Stone  JS<]gB." 
Ixmdon  ;  Strahan  and  Co.     1871. 
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social  life  in  an  English  country  house,  the  writer  is  thoroughly  at 
home.  We  wish,  however,  that  she  had  not  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
making  her  story  a  vehicle  for  setting  forth  her  views  on  female  edu- 
cation. We  would  advise  her  to  read  what  Professor  Goldwin  Smith 
has  just  said  on  this  very  subject  in  a  lecture  at  Toronto.  There  are 
times  and  seasons  for  everything.  We  can,  however,  conscientiously 
recommend  **  Femyhurst  Court  **  as  a  thoroughly  sensible  book. 

To  be  the  subject  of  a  play  by  Euripides,  a  picture  by  Leighton,  and 
a  poem  by  Browning,  is  a  triple  guarantee  of  immortality.  Such  is 
the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen  Alcestis.  Perhaps  the  present 
volume  7  ought  to  have  borne  two  names  on  the  title-page — Euripides 
and  Browning.  Joint  authorship  has  long  since  ceased.  But  here 
once  more  we  see  it  revived  in  a  new  shape.  The  poet  of  Athens, 
though  long  dead,  still  in  these  pages  speaks.  If  the  modem  reader 
wishes  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  old  Greek,  to  feel  too  that ''  beauty 
making  beautiful  old  rhyme,"  he  must  read  the  story  of  ''  Balaustion's 
Adventure."  And  he  may  come  to  the  task  without  fear.  There 
are  here  neither  stumbling-blocks  to  trip  him  up,  nor  pitfalls  into 
which  to  fall.  ''The  glory  that  was  Greece"  has  fallen  upon  the 
lines.  The  sweetness  of  those  bees  which  surrounded  the  violet- 
crowned  city  is  there.  The  verse  is  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb 
of  Hymettus.  If  any  one  thinks  this  is  too  great  praise,  let  him  ponder 
on  these  lines,  a  translation  of  the  words  of  Euripides,  but  such  a 
translation  as  can  only  be  achieved  by  one  great  poet  interpreting 
another : — 

''  Harbour  of  many  a  stranger,  free  to  friend 
Ever  and  always,  0  thou  hoase  o'  the  man 
We  mourn  for !    Thee,  ApoUon's  very  self, 
The  lyric  Pathian,  deignea  inhabit  once, 
Become  a  shepherd  hero  in  thy  d(Mnaind, 
And  pipe,  adown  the  winding  hill-side  paths 
Pastoral  marriage  poems  to  th^  flocks 
At  feed :  while  with  them  fed  m  fellowship, 
Through  joy  i'  the  music,  spot-skin  lynxes ;  ay. 
And  lions,  too,  the  bloody  company, 
Come  leaving  Othrus'  dell;  and  roandthe  lyre, 
Phoibos,  there  danced  the  speckle-coated  fawn, 
Pacing  on  hffhtsome  fetlock  past  the  pines 
Tress-topped,  the  creature's  natural  boundary 
Into  the  opnen  everywhere ;  such  heart 
Had  she  within  her,  beatine  joyous  beats. 
As  the  sweet  reassurance  of  thy  song ! 

Therefore  the  lot  o'  the  master  is,  to  live 
In  a  home  multitudinous  with  herds. 
Along  by  the  fair-flowing  Boibian  lake. 
Limited,  that  ploughed  land  and  pasture  nlain, 
Only  where  stand  tne  sun's  steeds,  stabled  west 
I'  the  cloud,  by  that  mid-air  which  makes  the  clime 
Of  those  Molossoi :  and  he  rules  as  well 
O'er  the  Aigaiau,  up  to  Pelion's  shore— 


'  **  Balantticm's  Adventure :    inoladiDg  a  Truueript  from   Euripides."     By 
Robert  Biownmg.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Oo.     1871. 
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Sea-stretch  without  a  port !  such  lord  have  we : 

And  here  he  opens  house  now,  as  of  old. 

Takes  to  the  heart  of  it  a  ffuest  again : 

Though  moist  the  eyelid  otthe  master,  still 

Mourning  his  dear  wife's  body,  dead  but  now."— pp.  81,  82. 

We  cannot  possiblj  discuss  the  modem  ideas  which  Mr.  Brovming 
has  elsewhere  introduced.  Euripides  in  this  portion  becomes  a  mere 
palimpsest,  written  over  bv  another  hand  in  another  character.  We 
will  merely  add  that  Mr.  Browning's  apotheosis  of  Hercules  is,  we 
suppose,  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the  day,  when  only  two  things 
are  worshipped — gold  and  the  crowbar.  It  is  well  to  remember, 
what  Euripides  did  not  forget,  that  Hercules  was  not  only  the  demi- 
god of  strength,  but  of  gluttony. 

If  the  author  of  *^  Dudley  Castle,  or  the  Black  Country"^  is  a  self- 
taught  puddler  or  collier,  the  grammar  and  general  composition  are 
most  creditable  to  him.  He  has,  however,  chosen  a  most  unpoetical 
theme.  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is  perfectly  correct 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  ores  which  are  required  for  the  production 
of  iron: — 

"  Diamond,  red-ore,  or  haematite. 

Fingers,  blue-flats,  and  other  well-known 

Mine  ores,  or  ironstone ; 

With  coke,  the  utmost  heat  to  excite ; 

And  limestone  for  flux"  (p.  22), 

hut  it  is  only  right  to  tell  him  that  these  lines  are  no  more  poetry 
than  the  famous  couplet — 

"  And  thou  Dalhousie,  the  great  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar." 

Mr.  Gallway's  poems'  are  not  without  decided  merits.  He  pos- 
sesses a  good  ear,  and  no  slight  command  of  language.  He  evidently, 
too,  possesses  a  keen  love  for  nature,  and  his  tone  throughout  breathes 
a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism.  We  have,  however,  been  so  spoiled  by 
Tennyson,  Morris,  and  Swinburne,  that  we  can  only  now  relish  the 
very  highest  class  of  descriptive  poetry.  We  therefore  not  unnatu- 
rally turn  from  Mr.  Gallway's  descriptive  to  his  political  pieces. 
Here  he  writes  with  real  knowledge  of  the  evils  from  which  Ireland 
suffers.  His  tone  is,  however,  hopeful.  We  trust  that  Ireland  has 
passed  through  the  worst  of  her  misfortunes,  and  that  a  policy  of 
justice  to  her  may  really  have  begun.  But  there  is  still  much  to  do, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  if  Mr.  Gallway  now  and  then  utters  a 
hitter  word. 

"  Day-Time  and  Night-Time'*^®  is  one  of  those  many  little  volumes 
of  poems  which  are  put  forth  by  cultivated  and  thoughtful  men, 

"  "Dudley  CmUo  ;  or,  The  BUck  Oountry."  By  Edward  White  Bewley. 
London  :  Provost  and  Co.     1871* 

*  "Lays  of  Killamey  Lakes,  Desoriptive  Sonnets^  and  Oocaaionftl  Poems."  By 
Thomas  Gallway,  A.M.    Dublin  :  Hodges,  Foster  and  Co.     1871. 

^^  *'  Day-Time  and  Night-Time."  By  the  author  of  <*  Vasoo."  London  : 
Longmani^  Green  and  Co.     1871.  « 
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which  seem  to  exercise  not  the  least  effect  on  the  puhlic.  In  the 
present  volume  good  taste  and  good  language  abound.  We  are  never 
offended  bj  an  uncouth  image  or  metaphor.  Such  volumes,  however, 
stand  to  real  poetry  much  m  the  same  relationship  as  electro-plate 
does  to  silver.  The  pattern  is  precisely  the  same,  but  a  close  inspection 
soon  convinces  us  of  the  difference  of  the  material.  Thus  for  instance 
the  author  gives  us  a  short  poem  on  Alcestis.  It  is  very  pretty,  and 
even  very  dainty.  But  when  we  come  to  compare  it  with  a  page  of 
Browning,  we  at  once  perceive  the  difference  between  talent  and 
genius. 

One  specimen  from  Mr..  Colin  Kae-Brown's  "  Noble  Love"^^  will  be 
enough.     Here  is  a  stanza  from  his  poem  on  Burns  :— 

"  Now — armed  with  rod,  book,  pen  and  ink — 
He's  taking  notes  of  strong  '  Scotch  drink,' 
And  told '  to  act,  bat  not  to  think.' — 

Poor  Poet  Bums !"— p.  63. 

We  think  that  it  is  another  poet  rather  than  Burns,  who  deserves 
our  commiseration. 

We  g^ve  a  hearty  welcome  to  Miss  Lazarus.^^  Her  book  has  been 
a  thorough  surprise.  We  took  it  up  with  the  greatest  diffidence, 
especially  when  we  saw  that  the  first  poem  was  "  Admetus.'*  A  new 
singer  has  great  difficulties  to  overcome.  The  public  is  always  incre- 
dulous. It  is  not  enough  for  critics  to  say  that  the  writer  has  such 
and  such  qualities.  He  must  prove  his  words.  And  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  prove  our  words,  is  by  quotation.  Admirers  of 
Browning  will,  we  know,  think  that  we  are  uttering  something  akin 
to  blasphemy  when  we  say  that  the  "Admetus"  of  Miss  Lazarus 
will  in  some  points  bear  comparison  with  '' Balaustion's  Adventure." 
We  do  not  for  one  moment  compare  the  setting  of  the  story  by  the 
American  writer  with  that  of  Browning,  nor  do  we  find  the  same 
depth  of  philosophic  reflection  in  her  as  in  our  own  favourite  poet. 
But  here  is  a  description  which  may  be  put  side  by  side  with  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  our  English  version  of  the  story,  and  not  fear 
comparison : — 

"  To  river-pastores  of  his  flocks  and  herds 
Admetus  rode,  where  sweet-breathed  cattle  grazed. 
Heifers  and  goats  and  kids  and  foolish  sheep, 
Dotted  cool  spacious  meadows  with  bent  heads. 
And  necks'  soft  wool  broken  in  yellow  flakes. 
Nibbling  sharp-toothed  the  rich,  thick-growmg  blades." — ^p.  3. 

This  is  thoroughly  pastoral,  and  smells,  as  Shakspeare  would  say, 
of  April  and  May.  The  touch  of  the  "  bent  heads,"  reveab  at  one 
stroke  the  sheep  feeding.     The  next  line,  "  the  soft  wool  broken  in 


u  >(  Koble  Love,  and  other  Foems."  By  Colin  Rae-Brown.  London  :  William 
Skeffington.     1871. 

^'  "  AdrentureB,  and  other  Poems.*'  By  Emma  Lasams.  New  York  :  Hurd 
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yellow  flakes,"  gives  us  a  perfeei  piektre  of  what  everybody  most 
have  seen,  but  few  notioed — ^the  way  in  which  the  wind,  when  the 
sheep  hold  their  heads  down,  lifts  np  the  wool  upon  their  necks, 
showing  the  IocIcb  nudemeath  quite  yellow,  in  contrast  with  thoee 
above,  which  have  been  bleached  by  the  rain.  Then  lastly,  mark  the 
epithet  "  sharp-toothed,"  not  broken*toothed,  as  we  for  the  most  part 
see  sheep's  teeth,  from  their  having  to  gnaw  the  scanty  herbage  dose 
td  the  ground,  amongst  the  flints — for  here  the  grass  was  "  rich  and 
thick*growing."  We  think,  too,  that  the  description  of  Uerunles  in 
"  AdmetuB,"  will  bear  comparison  with  that  in  ''  Balaustion's  Adven- 
ture." But  a  comparison  between  the  two  poems  would  require  an 
article.  We  must,  however,  make  room  for  another  quotation.  This 
time  it  shall  be  from  one  of  the  smaller  pieces.  Here  is  a  description 
of  Morning: — 

*'  A  cool  breeze  whispers,  '  She  is  coming  now !' 
And  then  the  radiant  colours  bum  and  elow. 
The  white  east  blushes  oTer  cheek  and  brow. 

And  glorious  on  the  hills  the  Morning  stands. 

Her  saffron  hair  back-blown  from  rosy  bands. 

And  light  and  joy  and  fragrance  in  her  hands." — p.  174. 


It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  Misa  Lazarus  is  veiy 
unequal.  She  appears  to  write  much  of  her  poetry,  as  Americans  eat 
thor  dinners,  in  hot  haste.  Prophesying  is  always  dangerous.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  saying  that  we  have  not  for  a  long  time  seen  any 
volume  of  poetry  which,  in  so  many  various  ways,  g^es  such  promise 
as  the  present.  We  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  author  may  not  be 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  friends.  She  has  still  very  much  ^  learn,  bat 
still  more  to  unlearn. 

We  may  fitly  conclude  our  notice  of  volumes  of  poetry  with  Mr. 
Eorman's  carefully  written  and  painstaking  work.^^  We  think  it  b  a 
pity  that  he  has  arranged  our  living  poets  in  the  way  which .  he  hss, 
as  no  two  people  will  probably  agree  with  him.  Besides,  it  is  the  gkny 
and  distinction  of  a  poet  that  he  should  stand  alone.  The  day  will  of 
course  come  when  people  will  talk  of  the  Victorian  poets,  and  put 
TennysoA  and  Swinburne  together,  just  in  the  same  way  as  we  speak 
of  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  lump  Decker,  Massinger,  and  Marlowe 
together.  In  general  criticism  we  find  ourselves,  for  the  most  part, 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Forman.  He  evidently  endeavours  to  be  fair  and 
just.  He  is,  too,  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  critic.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  points  on  which  we  find  ourselves  thoroughly  at 
variance  with  him.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  charge  brought  against ''  In  Memoriam." 
Mr.  Forman  regards  it,  as  he  regards  far  too  many  things,  firom  the 
mere  literary  point  of  view.  In  his  eyes  the  charge  resolves  itself  into 
a  want  of  "  vital  oneness."  This  is  indeed  looking  at  the  question 
from  the  "  art  for  art's  sake"  point  of  view  with  a  vengeanoe.    The 

u  "Our  Living  Poete.*'    An  Essay  in  Oritidam.      By  J.   Buxton  Fonnsa. 
London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.     1871. 
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real  charge  is  that  in  ''  In  Memoriam"  we  find  nothing  but  vain  regrets 
and  vain  lamentations,  and  an  utter  prostration  of  will  and  a  total 
absence  of  that  moral  power  which  alone  can  triumph  over  the  deepest 
misfortunes.  Again,  Mr.  Forman  writes :  "  The  great  value  of '  Maud' 
rests,  first,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  modem  and  progressive  in  idea" 
(p.  33).  We  oannot  conceive  a  piece  of  criticism  more  at  variance 
with  the  facts.  "  Maud"  is  to  us  the  most  reactionary  poem  of  the 
day.  It  is  founded  on  ideas  totally  opposed  to  all  progress.  Civilizi^ 
tion  no  doubt  brings  with  it  some  evils,  but  to  deny  progress,  as 
''  Maud"  virtually  does,  and  to  cure  social  evils,  which  are  curable  by 
other  means,  by  such  a  device  as  war,  is  to  preach  mischievous  non- 
sense. 

Mr.  Ellis's  great  work  on  "  Early  English  Pronunciation,"^^  the  third 
part  of  which  has  reached  us,  well  exemplifies  the  benefit  whieh  societies 
like  the  Early  English,  the  Philological,  and  the  Chaucer  are  able  to 
confer.  No  publisher,  we  feel  certain,  would  have  undertaken  its  publi- 
cation. The  author  must  have  either  published  it  himself  with  the 
certain  result  of  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  or  the  world  must  have  suffered 
the  still  heavier  loss  of  the  work  altogether.  It  is  of  course  perfectly 
superfluous  to  praise  Mr.  Ellis  and  that  thoroughness  with  which,  as 
fiir  as  can  be  judged  by  the  present  portion,  he  has  worked  out  every 
detail,  however  minute.  And  if  any  one  objects  that  Mr.  Ellis  is 
too  minute,  has,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  too  much  of  the  Dryasdust 
spirit  in  him,  the  answer  may  be  fittingly  made  in  Madame  de 
StaeTd  words,  "  Savoir  parfaitement  ce  qu'on  sait,  donne  k  I'esprit  un 
repos,  qui  resemble  h  la  satisfaction  de  la  conscience."  Our  feeling  in 
reading  Mr.  Elhs's  pages  is  that  he  has  done  a  work  which  will  never 
require  to  be  done  again.  The  portion  to  which  all  readers  will  turn 
with  the  greatest  interest  is  that  upon  the  pronunciation  of  Shakspeare. 
To  arrive  at  the  pronunciation  of  the  sixteenth  century  Mr.  EUis  has 
drawn  up  a  list  of  nearly  three  thousand  words,  which  have  been  spelt 
phonetically  by  different  writers  of  the  period.  The  authors  from 
whom  he  quotes  for  this  purpose  are  Palsgrave  (1530),  Salesbury 
(1547),  Oheke  (1550),  Smith  (1568),  Hart  (1569),  Bullokar  (1580), 
Gill  (1621),  and  Butler  (1638).  We  were  surprised,  on  reading  the 
list  over,  to  miss  the  naine  of  Coote  (1624),  and  still  more  to  read  a 
few  pages  further  on  Mr.  Ellis's  deprecatory  notice  of  the  ^  School- 
master" (p.  917,  foot  note).  We  must  say  that  our  opinion  is  not 
hastily  formed,  and  we  are  inclined  on  this  point  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Noyes  rather  than  Mr.  Ellis.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  certain, 
that  Coote's  book  was,  in  its  day,  extremely  popuhir,  and  that  we 

M  «0n  English  Pronixiieiation,  with  Bspeeial  Beferonoe  to  ShAkspeftre  and 
Chaucer,  oontaiiuDg  an  Investigation  of  tlM  Goireepondenoe  of  Writiag  with 
Speech  in  England,  fiom  the  Anglo-Saxon  Period  to  toe  IVesent  Day  ;  preeeded 
by  a  Systematic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Soands  by  means  of  the  Ordinary  Printing 
Tjpw,*'  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A  Part  III.  Illustrative  of  the 
IVonnnciation  of  tiie  Foarteenth  and  Sixteenth  Oentmies.  Ghaueer,  Gower, 
Wydiffe,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Salesbmy,  Barolay,  Uart,  Bullokar,  OilL  Pro- 
nooncing  Vocabulary.  Published  for  the  Philological  fiooiety  by  Assher  It  Go., 
London  and  Bertxn ;  and  for  the  Eariy  English  Text  SooieU  and  the  Oharner 
Society,  hyTrttbner  and  Co.,  8  and  60,  Paternoster  Row.     1871. 
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have  met  with  copies  of  the  thirtj-fint  and  thirty-third  editions.  "Mr, 
Ellis  will  douhtless  have  very  good  reasons  for  his  opinion,  and  we 
should  only  he  too  glad  to  see  them.  Till  then  we  shall  abide  in  our 
old  faith.  There  is  also  another  work,  to  which  we  have  always 
attached  considerable  value,  which  we  do  not  find  in  Mr.  Sllis's  lis^ 
Lye's  "  Spelling  Book"  (16 — ).*  Mr.  Ellis  may  indeed  mention  it  in 
the  other  two  portions  of  his  work,  which  have,  however,  never  reached 
us.  We  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  find  Lye*s  name  in  the  place  where 
we  should  naturaUy  expect  it.  Lye,  it  may  be  remarked,  published 
■another  work,  *'  The  Child's  Delight,  together  with  an  English  Gram- 
mar" (1684),  which  we  have  never  seen,  and  caimot  therefore  speak 
of  its  value.  We  would,  however,  direct  Mr.  Ellis's  attention,  if  he  is 
not  already  acquainted  with  them,  to  those  two  rare  little  books, 
neither  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Lowndes.  There  is,  too,  another 
book,  certainly  of  great  value,  which  we  miss  in  Mr.  Ellis's  list,  although 
it  may  occur  elsewhere,  **  English  Orthographic"  (1668).  Besides 
these,  there  are  several  other  works,  which  we  have  never  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with,  of  which  we  had  hoped  to  have  found  some 
account  in  Mr.  Ellis's  pages — Hodges's  "  Help  to  Orthographic  or  the 
True  Writing  of  English"  (1643),  Hodges's  "  English  Primrose :  the 
Easiest  Way  for  Spelling  and  Beading  of  English"  (1644),  and  Keach's 
^'Easy  Way  to  Spell  and  Bead  True  English"  (N.D.).  But  these  are  very 
trifling  omissions.  And  unless  we  hold  Seneca's  "  Peccare  in  minimis 
maximum  est  peccatum,"  which,  by  the  way,  the  author  of ''  English 
Orthographic"  quotes  on  his  title-page,  Mr.  EUis's  book  is,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  without  any  blemish.  We  cannot  here  go  into 
the  conclusions  which  he  has  formed  as  to  Shakspeare's  pronuncia- 
tion, but  we  believe  that  they  are  in  the  main  accurate  and  sound. 
One  curious  slip  of  the  pen  occurs  at  p.  918,  *'Shakspeare  was  a 
Staffordshire  man,  more  inclined  to  West  Midland"  (dialect).  The 
last  part  of  the  sentence  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  corrects  the  first. 
We  must,  however,  call  attention  to  two  practical  matters  which  Mr. 
Ellis  mentions.  In  a  former  number  of  this  Beview  (vol,  xxxviii.  p.  231) 
we  suggested,  in  noticing  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright's  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  that  the  lines  should  be  numbered  as  in  a  Greek  play.  We 
are  indeed  glad  to  find  that  our  suggestion  is  supported  by  Mr.  Ellis's 
authority,  who  has  himself  adopted  the  plan  in  his  phonetic  editions 

*  The  fall  title  of  this  curious  book  is  as  follows  : — '*  A  New  SpeUiog-Book  :  or 
Beading  and  Spelling  English  Made  Easie.  Wherein  ftll  the  Woraa  of  our  English 
Bible  are  set  down  in  an  Alphabetical  Order  and  Divided  into  their  Distinct 
Syllables.  Together  with  the  Grounds  of  the  English  Tongue  laid  in  Pictures, 
Words  and  Verse,  wherein  are  couched  many  Moral  Precepts.  By  the  help 
whereof  (with  God's  Blessing)  Little  children  and  dthers  of  ordinary  capacities, 
may  in  a  few  Months  be  enabled  exactly  to  Bead  and  Spell  the  whole  Bible.  The 
Fourth  Edition.  By  Thomas  Lye^  Philanglus.  London,  Printed  for  Thomas 
Parkhurstk  at  the  Bible  and  Three  Crowns  in  Cheapside,  near  Mercers-Chappel, 
16 — /'  Xhe  two  last  figures  of  the  date  are  unfortunately  wanting  in  the  onW 
copy  which  we  have  ever  seen,  the  paper  having  failed  to  take  the  impression.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  some  of  the  rarer  tracts  on  orthography,  such  as  **  ^i£sops 
Fablez  in  Tru  Ortograpby  with  Grammar  NoU*'  (1685),  which  Mr.  Ellis  has 
never  seen,  and  of  which  we  believe  only  one  copy  exists,  which  lately  sold  in  the 
Inglis  Collection  for  thirty-one  pounds  ten  shillings,  are  not  reprinted. 
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of  Macbeth  and  The  Tempest,    "  Those,"  he  writes,  "  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  Mrs.  Oowden  Clarke's  '  Concordance  to  Shak- 
speare,*  where  the  reference  is  to  act  and  scene  only,  will    readily 
acknowledge  the  great  convenience  of  having  only  to  count  the  speeches 
to  find  the  passage  with  tolerable  certainty,  instead  of  having  to  read 
through  a  whole  long  scene.     It  would  be  a  great  boon  if  subsequent 
publishers  of  Shakspeare  would  adopt  this  plan  of  numbering  the 
speeches,  which  would  give  a  means  of  reference  independent  of  the 
size  of  the  page,  and  serving  for  the  prose  portions  as  well  as  for  the 
verses"  (pp.  919,  920)."     We  believe  that  if  any  publisher  were  to 
venture  upon  such  an  undertaking,  which  involves  not  the  slightest 
cost,  as  the  work  might  be  performed  by  any  intelligent  clerk,  he 
would  make  a  fortune.     As  all  references  would  naturally  be  made  to 
such  a  handy  edition,  its  sale  would  probably  be  larger  than  all  the 
others  put  together.     One  thing  only  is  needed — a  tolerably  decent 
text,  and  not  the  imbecile  readings  in  our  present  cheap  editions.   The 
other  practical  matter  which  Mr.  Ellis  mentions  is  the  formation  of 
an  English  Dialect  Society.     Such  a  society  was  proposed  in  our  con- 
temporary, Notes  and  Queries,  about  a  year  or  so  since,  but  although 
it  was  supported  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  philologists  of  the  day, 
from  some  cause  or  other  it  fell  to  the  ground.     Mr.  Ellis  has  not 
spoken  a  moment  too  early.     Any  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with 
the  Midland  and  North  Country  dialects  for  the  last  thirty  years  must 
be  aware  of  the  great  change  which  is  taking  place  in- the  speech  of 
the  peasant.  The  schoolmaster  and  the  railway,  still  more  efficaciously, 
are  doing  their  work.     The  latter  not  only  takes  away  the  original 
inhabitant  who  speaks  the  genuine  native  dialect,  but  imports  a  new 
settler  with  a  completely  new  speech.    We  remember  that  many  years 
ago  some  Yorkshire  sailors  told  us  that  they  were  once  wrecked  on 
the  Essex  coast,  and  that  they  could  no  more  understand  the  people 
than  if  they  had  been  Frenchmen.   Such  a  phenomenon  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again.     Still  an  English  Dialect  Society  would  find  plenty  of 
work.     Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  mass  of  printed  matter  scattered 
here  and  there  bearing  on  the  subject.   We  have  seen  Horace's  "Tides 
ut  alt^  stet  nive  candidum  Soracte"  translated  into  genuine  Somer- 
setshire, the  rustic  dialect  of  our  Elizabethan  dramatists,  bearing  date 
1762  ;  a  poem  in  the  Dorsetshire  dialect  from  the  Parish  Clerk  to  his 
Vicar  (1757),  written  long  before  Barnes'  delightful  poems ;  and  last 
and  quaintest  of  aU,  a  poem  on  '*  A  Darbishire  Rustick's  Discontents" 
(1668),  which  has  a  genuine  smack  of  the  High  Peak  dialect.     Few 
persons  too  are  aware  of  the  mass  of  manuscript  matter  on  the  subject. 
First  and  foremost  comes  Bishop  Kennett's  MS.  glossary  in  the  British 
Museum.     Then  there  is  the  large  collection  of  Suffolk  words  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Way  in  his  edition  of  the  "  Proroptorium  Parvulorum," 
as  containing  many  hundreds  of  provincialisms  which  are  not  given  by 
Moor.     Then  too  there  is  a  Devonshire    MS.   glossary,  quoted  by 
Halliwell  in  his  folio  '^  Shakspeare,"  which  certainly  deserves  to  be 
printed.     To  these  might  doubtless  be  added  as  many  more  equally 
valuable.     We  ourselves  know  of  no  less  than  three  large  manuscript 
glossaries  of  three  different   counties  in   one's  person's  possession. 
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Further,  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  announced  for  pnbli- 
cation  glossariee  of  the  dialects  of  Essex,  of  Lincolnshire,  of  Derbj- 
shire  and  Staffordshire.  From  some  cause  or  other  they  have  never 
been  published.  Probably  the  compilers  have  found  out  how  un- 
willing publishers  are  to  undertake  such  works.  A  friend  of  ihe 
writer's,  who  recently  published  a  glossary,  lost  no  less  than  602.  by 
his  venture.  Here  then  an  English  Dialect  Society  would  be  of  reid 
value  by  relieving  the  author  of  all  risk.  We  particularly  call  the 
attention  of  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this  most  important 
subject  to  Mr.  Ellis's  remarks^  and  hope  that  they  may  co-operate 
with  him  in  forming,  what  is  so  needful,  an  English  Dialect  Society, 
without  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  our  English  dialects. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  translation  of  "Faust""  will,  to  English 
readers,  be  more  like  an  original  work  than  a  translation.  The  two 
best  known  translations  of  "  Faust "  in  England  are  Hayward's  and 
Anster's,  both  works  of  great  merit.  But  in  Hayward's  translation, 
so  valuable  to  the  student,  we  miss  the  poetic  spirit  and  form.  In 
Anster's  we  get  Goetbe  too  much  watered  down.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  can  we  really  see  "  Faust "  reproduced  in  an  English  dress,  as 
near  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do  so.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  difficulties,  arising  from  the  differences  of  any  two 
languages,  which  are  insurmountable.  "  Like,  but  O !  how  different !" 
is  the  highest  praise  we  can  give  the  very  best  translation  which  was 
ever  made.  The  subtle  aroma  of  the  original  vanishes  in  the  process. 
Mr.  Taylor's  version  is  a  photograph,  with  the  unavoidable  favdts  of  a 
photograph.  This  is,  however,  perhaps  the  highest  praise  which  can 
be  given  to  a  translator.  He  has,  too,  thoroughly  solved  the  problem 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  English  language  for  reproducing  the  most 
difficult  metres.  The  notes  at  the  end  are  written  in  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  really  clear  up  difficulties.  For  the  future  Mr.  Taylor's 
version  will  doubtless  be  the  accepted  translation  of  "Faust"  for 
English  readers. 

We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Collins^^  on  the  way  in  which  he  is  car- 
rying forward  his  "  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers."  His  own 
instalment  of  "  Cicero  "  quite  maintains  the  reputation  of  the  series. 
Professor  Newman  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  ^7  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy.  We 
much  wish  that  he  had  added  to  the  remarks  which  he  made  in  1867, 
as  the  question  of  translation  and  metre  is  by  no  means  settled. 

Marlowe  is  little  read  in  England.     Not  so,  however,  in  Germany,  if 


IB  «  Faust.*'  A  Tragedy.  By  John  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Translated  in  the 
original  metres,  by  Bayard  Taylor.  The  First  Part.  London  :  Strahan  and  Co. 
1871. 

^>  "Cicero.*'  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  CoUios,  M.A.  BdinbnzKh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1S71. 

1'  "The  Iliad  of  Homer.**  Faithfully  Translated  into  Unrhymed  EngUsh  Metre. 
By  Francis  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Univenity  College,  Louden. 
Second  Edition.    Bevised.     London :  Tr^bner  and  Co.     1871. 
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we  may  judge  by  an  edition  put  forward  by  Dr.  Wagner,^^  who  is  not  only 
thoroughly  at  home  with  him  bat  his  contemporaries.  The  notes  are 
excellent,  and  show  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  niceties  and 
difficulties  of  the  English  language..  Like  Abbott's  "Shaksperian 
Grammar,"  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  students.  He  is  particularly 
rich  in  illustrations.  We  are  surprised,  however,  that  he  has  not 
illustrated  such  a  word  as  "starting-hole^"  which,  though  common 
enough  in  Elizabethan  literature,  would  be  likely  to  puzzle  a  beginner. 
We  may  mention  that  we  have  met  with  the  word  "  starter  "  for  a  thief. 
Further,  Dr.  Wagner  has  adq)ted  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
of  numbering  the  lines  in  each  scene.  It  should,  however,  have  been 
done  continuously  throughout  the  play,  and  the  reference  to  any  parti- 
cular passage  would  thus  have  been  greatly  facilitated. 

From  Germany  we  have  what  must  be  called  a  monograph  on  "  Die 
Wacht  am  Khein."  ^^  It  contains  the  whole  history  of  the  song, 
gives  us  portraits  of  the  author  and  composer,  and  closes  with  a  num- 
ber of  translations.  The  best  of  the  English  translations  is,  perhaps, 
that  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  whose  version  of  "  Faust "  we  have  just 
noticed.  The  weakest  of  all  are  two  French  versions.  From  the  same 
publisher  we  have  also  received  "  Lieder  zu  Schutz  und  Trutz,"  ^  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded 
soldiers.  The  book  is  excellently  got  up,  printed  on  good  paper,  with 
large  margin  and  in  good  type.  For  such  a  laudable  purpose  we  wish 
it  all  success. 

The  first  volume  of  Professor  Lemcke's  "  Geschichte  der  Deutschen 
Dichtung"^^  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  which,  if  continued  in  the  same 
way,  must  be  the  text-book  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  pretend  to  do 
it  justice.  We  may,  however,  briefly  say  that  wherever  we  come  upon 
ground  which  we  know,  as  in  the  Professor's  remarks  on  the  English 
drama  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  bearing  upon 
German  literature,  we  fully  agree  with  him. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  German  poetry  this  quarter.  Herr  Groch's 
poem^^  is  an  odd  medley.  Herr  Loewenheim^  is  at  times  amusing. 
His  account  of  a  masked  ball  is  not  without  spirit.  We  give  a  wel- 
come to  the  three  volumes  of  "  Deutscher  Novellenschatz,"  ^  which 
have  reached  us.     "Homanische  Studien,"^^  written  by  writers  who 

i>  *'  Christopher  Marlowe's  Tragedy  of  Edward  the  Second.'*  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Wiihelm  Wagner,  Ph.D.  Hamburg  :  Boyes  and  Greisler. 
(1871). 

i»  "  Die  Wacht  am  Bhein."     Berlin  :  Franz  Lipperheide.     1871. 

90  «  Lieder  zu  Schutz  und  Trutz.'*    Berlin  :  Franz  Lipperheide.     1870—1871. 

'^  '*  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Dichtung.  Neuerer  Zeit''  Von  Dr.  Carl  Lemcke, 
A.  0.  Professor  an  der  Uni?ersitat  zu  Heidelberg.  Erster  Band.  Von  Opitz  bis 
Klopstock.     Leipzig  :  £.  A.  Seeman.     1871. 

^  « Eine  Kacht  auf  der  Wartburg."  Yon  Friedrich  Grooh.  Berlin  :  Otto 
Loewenstein.     1871. 

S3  <*  Asmodi.  Ein  Gedioht  in  sechs  Gesangen."  Yon  Detmold  Loewenheim. 
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have  made  each  subject  peculiarly  their  own,  is  full  of  interest.  All 
those  who  are  interested  in  Jacopone  da  Todi,  or  as  he  was  also  called 
Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  a  man  of  varied  character,  a  humorist  and  a 
reformer,  and  author  of  the  exquisite  "  Stabat  Mater,"  the  most 
pathetic  of  Mediseval  hymns,  should  turn  to  a  paper  upon  him  by  the 
editor.  Herr  Heyse's  volume  of  novelettes^  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  value  the  beauties  and  graces  of  style.  "  GeofEroy  und  Garcinde*' 
is  thoroughly  original. 
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